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PEEFACE 

(To the complete worh). 


The initial object of the following pages has been to explain for the official reader 
or the reader interested in offilcial subjects the machinery and in some part the 
general principles of the administration employed in the Presidency, so as to form 
companion volumes to the Government records and the yearly Presidency Adminis- 
tration Reports. As a pendant to the above the volumes contain also a number of 
statistics, comparative and for a series of years, which are not to be found in the 
current pages of the Administration Reports. Thirdly, as there is at present no 
gazetteer for the Presidency, and as it would appear necessary for a proper under- 
standing of the administration that something should be known of the country, a 
certain amount of gazetteer information has been given on such subjects as 
geography, ethnology, history, relations with other provinces, &c. The procedure 
adopted in the preparation of the departmental part of these volumes has been to 
collect from heads of official departments and other sources the names of books, 
papers, &c., to draft articles from that material, and to send the drafts for final 
correction to the heads of departments or to selected officers. Whatever accuracy 
the departmental portion of the volumes may possess is due to this latter process. 
In one or two cases officers have been asked to initiate contributions, but the 
necessities of space and uniformity have prevented much use being made of that 
method. The statistics end with those of the 1883-84 Government Administration 
Report. The law has been brought down to the end of the calendar year 1884. 
As to the component parts of the volumes, it has been considered quite unnecessary 
to show where original work begins and where it ends; or to indicate the numerous 
sources from which compilation has been made. Compilation has seldom taken 
place without extensive modification of that which has been compiled, suited to 
bring the matter up to date or to present it in the most compressed form. Material 
before contributed to Imperial volumes has been reproduced for these volumes. 
But in these matters it probably only concerns the reader to know that in one 
cover is here presented a variety of information which must be searched for 
elsewhere under many covers, and that there is given in these pages the best infor- 
mation which is at the present moment available. The orthographic method of 
the work will be found described in paragraph 738 of the present volume. The 
Editor has adopted the only method with which he is acquainted for giving 
definition to this transitional and difficult subject. The obligations of the Editor 
are due to the Government Press for the careful performance of the labour 
involved in the preparation of this work. The maps have been executed at the 
Madras Survey Office. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 


1. Situation and Boundaries oe the Presidency. — Tlie present Madras 
Presidency, or the Presidency of Port St. George, occupies the southern 

portion of the peninsula from latitude 20° 18' on the eastern coast and latitude 14° 
on the western coast to Capo Comorin in latitude 8° 4' ; the longitude ranges from 


P] Sketch Account of the Ancient GEOCBAPny of Southern India according to the Sanscrit Authors.— 
Introduction.-~Tlvi Hindoo anoionL geography, though poworPul and accurate in its broad conceptions of the country as 
far as thoy have beon handed down to ns, gives these only in tho way of suggostion and in connection with theological 
and othor disciuisitions. Some information however can bo obtained of tho division of tho country into different Idngdoms 
from soatterod remarks in writings ranging from tho Vedio or oarliost period onwards ; and by tho time of tho Pooranas 
the Hindoo writers had apparently realized if thoy did not record a more or loss definite system of topography. The 
various authorities are as follows ; the Vedas (date unknown), the Mahabharat (be'fore 1600 B.O.), tho Eamayana 
(before 1000 B.O.), Monoo (boforo 900 13.0.), tho Mahavanso (with chronicles from 643 B.O.), Varauha Mihira (about 
400 A.D.), tho Pooranas (seventh to tenth oonturios A.D.), and Bhasoaraoharya (eleventh century A.D.). (2) The 

The Vedas mention the Aryans as living in the ‘ Sapta Sindhava,’ or ‘ tho country of the seven rivers,’ the 
modern Puniaub. Those seven rivers are the Indus, Vitastah (Jholum), Asiknee (Ohenaub), Irauvatee (Rauvy), 
Vipaushah (Beas), Shatadroo (Sutlej), and Saraswatoo (Sarsooty). Tho Yamoonah (Jumna) and Ganges are merely 
named, while tho Vindhya mountains and the Norbudfla aro as yot not mentioned at all. The Aryans were then divided 
into ten* tribes, among whom may be spocially montionod tho Bharatas, Matsyas, Anoos, and Droohyavah. These 
particulars aye negative as far as relates to Sonthdrn India, It shows that the peninsular shape of the country was 
not known, to tho Aryans of tlio Vodio period. (8) The Mahal’Iiarnt.—TMe epic of a date of about two thousand years 
B.O, agrees with later writings in giving a Navakhanda or nine-fold division of India. Thus ; Indra (east), Oasheroo- 
mat (north), Tamraparna, Gabhastimat, Ooomauricah (centre), Naga, Sowmya, Vauroona (west), Gandharva. This is the 
lotus with eight loaves; a fair oouooption. It does not howevor dosoribo these divisions in detail, or specify whore 
thoy wore 5 tho directions oven being only obtained by inforonoo. Tho historical difficulties connected with the 
identification of namos arc much inoroasod by tho fact that though tho general dato of a poem or work may be 
asoertainablo, it is impossible to fix tho dates of individual shlooas ; interpolation being tho rule rather than the excep- 
tion. In tho Bhooshmaparva of tho Mahabharat tho shape of India is described as an equilateral triangle, the 
Himalayas being the base with tho apox to the south; this triangle was further divided into four smaller triangles 
fitting in with one another, By this time tho Aryans had advanced along tho Yamoonah and Ganges t the tribe called 
Bharatas having moved from tho west of the Vipaushah to the upper Ganges ; the Matsyas and Yadavas to the 
Yamoonah; the h’auuchaulas (or the fivo tribos) to between tho Ganges and tho Yamoonah; the Oosalas to the banka 
of the Sarayoo (Gogra) ; while still further to tho east and north of the Ganges wore the Yidehas, the Oaushayaa 
and tho Angas, To tho south of the Ganges wore the Maugadhas, Tho capital of tho Bharatas and Paunohaulas was 
at first Hastinapoora (not far from Dolhi), and afterwards Kowshaumbee on tho Yamoonah. The capital of the Oosalas 
was Ayodhyah (Oudh) ; of tho Videhas, Mitilah inTirhoot; of tho Oaushayas, Vauraunasee or Benares (still called 
Oaushy by tho natives). The Angas had their capital at Champah on the Ganges, and the Maugadhas at Gdrivraja or 
Raiagriha (Rauigoor), afterwards famous as a centre of Booddhism. Tho Mahabharat gives the following list of out- 
casto or non- Aryan tribos ; — Shauoas, Yavanas, Oambojas, Draviclas, Oalindas,Poolindas, Oosbeenaras, Oolisarpas, Meoalas, 
DauLas, Oonvashiras, Showndeeoas, Darvas, Ohodas, Shavaros, Barbaras, and Kirautas. By the Dravidas is probably 
meant the whole of Slouthern India. In the Harivanj-sha, liho last portion of the Mahabharat, two other nations of South- 
ern India are mentioned, viz., tho Oholas and Keralas, but this portion of the poem ia not so ancient as the remainder, 
There is evidently no oonneotion, othor than the similarity between a Sanscrit and a Dravidian word, between the king 
Pandoo or the Pandavas of tho Mahabharat and the Pandyan kingdom of Tinnovelly and Madnra._ As Ohola, Ohera, and 
Korala aro all pure Dravidian words, it is not probable that Pandya alone would bo a Sanscrit ^ord, A conjeotoe 
may be hazarded that Pandya means the toddy-oountry ; from the Tamul urressn, toddy. The Tamraparna division 
of the Navakhanda and the rairpopduri of the Greeks are one and the same, indicating Ceylon. Tim name ^eaning 
in' the Sanscrit ‘ copper loayod ’) is again in all probability a corruption by Sanscrit travellers of which 

also means toddy. The river in Tinnovelly called by the Sanscrit authors Tambraparny, like the Geylon island, 
is called to this day by the Tamuls Ou/T^swf? or the toddy rivdr ; which appears decisive of the pomt, The word Tam- 
•brapurny is not known to the real Tamuls of Tinnevelly. The Greeks called this river the (TwaV ^ ohunk-riyer, hut 
not TttTTpoSJra. Hater Sanscrit authors have erroneously derived the division of the Navakhanda from this smaR 
river, instead of from tho island. The latter was its true derivation. (4) The Bamayma.—Th& early scenes of Valmeeky s 
Ramayana, the action of which is later than the Mahabharat, are laid in Ayodhyah (Oudh) oh *he river Sarayoo 
(Goura) , in the kingdom of Gosala. The second section describes Rama’s residence m the forests of Gentral India. Ihe 
kird section describes Ms assumed conquest of Ceylon. The King of Cosala is represented as heingthe ruler of a number 
of other kings, including those of Anga, Mitilah (Tirhoot), Oaushy (Benaros), Magadhah (Behar), Smdlmo, Sowrashtra 
/the Mahratta country), and others grouped under the general appellation of kings of the Deccan. Prom the south 
of the Jumna to the Godavery the whole country is reprosented as a wilderness. Towns mentioimd are Shringayaira on 
the Ganges, the frontier town between Gosala and the kingdom of the Nishandas or Bheels ; Prayauga (Mahahad) ; 
Panohavatee on the Godavery ; Kishkindhyah in Mysore ; and Vishaulah. The rivers Ganges, Jnmna, Tamasah, Gomatee 
(Goomty) Mandankinee and Godavery are mentioned; and mountains Chitracoota in Bnnclelcund and Rishyamooca and 
Maulyavaima in Mysore. Of these places, Rishyamooca the residence of Soogreeva the monkey chief who had been 
dethroned and with whom Rama allied himself, Kishkindhyah the monkey city of Bauly the elder brother and enemy of 
Googreeva, and the Maulyavauna i^ountaip the rpsidpi^ce of Rama and Lqikslimana in the rajiiy season ; are the most 
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74° 9' to 85° 15'. Tbe extreme linear length of the Presidency, from north-east 
to sontli-west, is ahont 950 miles ; its extreme linear breadth is about 450 miles. 
The coast-line on the east commences north at the confines of the large salt lagoon 


prominent in the narrative itself. They may each bo placed in Mysore or the Carnatic. Lnnka (Coylon) and Eamesh- 
wara naturally form principal features of the conclusion. The nations of the Doccan aro enumerated as follows : — 
the Mecalas, Ootcalas (Orissa), Darshaurnas, Vidartas, Rishicas, Mauhishacas, Matsyas, Oalingas, Oauahioas, Andhras 
(between the Godavery and the Kistna), Poondras, Oholas, Pandyas, and Koralas. The historical bearings of the Eama- 
yana will be considered hereafter, but it is evident that it marks a largely increased knowledge by the Aryans of 
peninsular India. The two names of Bamnaud and RameshwarOi still commemorate the event of the expedition or 
the legend ; and the incident of the bridge made by the monkeys can only have been derived from natural observation 
of the causeway existing between India and Ceylon, now for the most part submerged. (5) ilfenoo.— At tho time of 
Menoo, somewhat later than the Ramayana, the principal scat of the Aryans was in the tract of country situated 
between tho rivers Saraswatoe (Sarsooty) and Drishadwatee (Caggar). ^'his region was called by them Brahmahvarta, 
and was held in especial sanctity. It embraced the modern districts of Umballa, Shahabad, Puttiaula, and part of the 
Torai. The capital was Staneswara on the Saraswatoe ; other important cities being Indraprasta (Delhi), Sauketa or 
Ayodhyah (Oudh), and Hastinapoora. The country of Coorooeshetra (stretching from tho Saraswateo on the north 
towards Vrindauvana and Maturah), and of the Matsyas, Paiinohaulas (occupying tho country near Canyahcoolija or 
Canouj), and Shoorasenas (in the neighbourhood of Maturah) was called ‘ Brahmarshidesha,’ or ‘the land of divine 
sages.’ This tract probably included tho country lying between Ajmeer and the Punjaub, together with the provinces 
of Delhi and Agra. The province of Matsya corresponds to a portion of llajpootana. Its capital was Virauta (Beirut). 
Maturah was on tho banka of the Jumna. Paunohaula oxtondod from tho Himalayas to the Jumna. It was divided into 
Boveral smaller states, among which wore Srooghna, Mandalapoora, Brahmapoora (tho modern Garhwaul), Mandipoora, 
Govishauna, Ahiohatrah, Piloshana or 'Voorausana (containing the towns of Oocalacshotra, Sahawar-karsana and Pilo- 
shana), Oanyahooobja (Canouj), so called from the legend that a hundred hunchbacked princesses were hero ourocl 
by a sage, Sancausya, Oaooopoora (Cawnpore), Hayamookha, and Vatsa, containing the cities of Prayauga (Allahabad) 
and Oowshaumbee. The tract of country situated between tho Himavat (Himalaja) and the Vindhya ranges, to 
the east of Yinashana (whore the Saraswatoe disappears in tho desert), and to the west of Prayauga, was known 
as the Madhyadosha or central region. Its principal divisions and towns were Oosala, the country watered by 
the Sarayoo (Gogra), Ayodhyah (Oudh), also called Saukota and Yisauca, one of the most powerful cities of ancient 
India, Iraswateo, Oooshapoora (Sultanpore) on tho Gomatoo (Goomty), Ganda, Capilavast or Oapilanagara to tho 
east of Ayodhyah, on one of tho tributarios of tho Rapty, Ramagrauma, Pippalavana, Caushy or Yauraxxnasee 
(Benares), Mitilah (tho modern Tirhoot), of which tho principal sub-divisions were Garjapatipoora (Qhazoopore), 
Barana (Saurun), Yoishauloo (Bosarh), Teerabhoocty (Tirhoot), Janacapoora, Kosarya, and Nepaula (Nepaul). On tho 
right bonk of tho Ganges and at tho extreme oast of fclio Madhyadosha wore tho states of Kanjkol (near Rajma- 
haul), Ohampah (Bhaugalporo), and Hiranyaparvata or Modahgiry (Monghoorh Magadhah (Beliar), of which tho chief 
towns wore Ooosoomapoora, afterwards Pautalipootra or Palibothra (Patna), and Oooslianagarapoora or Girivrajar 
Kiranasoovarna, and Odra or Ootoala (Orissa), tho ancient capital of which was 0 attack, and afterwards Jajatipoora 
(Jajipoor). The general term Aryavarta included the whole country lying between the Himavat and Yindhya ranges 
‘from the eastern to the western ocean,’ i.e., from the mouth of the Indus to the Bay of Bengal. Besides tho 
throe above-mentioned divisions of Brahmahvarta, Brahmarshidesha and Madhyadosha, tho romaining portions of 
Aryavarta wore divided into Praugdosha (tho eastern country), Oodagdesha (the northern country), and Pratyag- 
dosha (the wostorn country), also called tho country of tho Mloohas or barbarians. The nortb-eastorn portion 'wixs 
styled Aparaujita, or the unoonqnerod countiy. The rising ground of the Yindhya mountains was called the 
Pariyautrah, or limits of travelling, as the Aryans wore enjoined not to travel beyond this. Menoo names tho 
following outoaato tribes Powndraoas, Odras, Dravidas, Oambojas, Yavanas, Shaucas, Pauradas, Pahlavns, Olioenas, 
Kirautaa, Daradas, and Khaslias, which list includes tho tribes of Southoru India and tho foreign nations beyond 
the limits of India, such as tho Greeks, Persians, and Obinoso. I’ho Brahmin compilation which goes under the 
name of tho sage Menoo contains less rofei’enco to Southern India than docs the Osbatriya epic of the Ramayana; 
though the former was probably tho later in dato. The Osbatriya caste were more Lravollod than tho Bralimin 
■caste. (6) The Mahavmso.— It is usual to say that there are only some throe or four conturios between tho dato of 
the institutes of Menoo and 643 B.O., the date of the earliest actual historical notice in the local Sanscrit compilation 
written in Ooylon called the Mahavanso. This fact may he doubted, but tho matter will bo discussed in another 
place. It is sufficient to mention hero that Yijaya or Wijayo an Aryan prince is supposed to have como from no 
further north than the Toloogoo country in 643 B.O. to establish a rule in Coylon, that he proceeded to take a wife 
from tho Tamul country opposite, and that the early chronicles of this history contain frequent roforonoos to localities 
of Southern India. It is by some supposed that Bundormalanka (the port of the great Lunka) in the Godavory district 
was the point on the coast whonoo Yijaya sailed to Ooylon, and thonco derived its name. Yijaya’s wife was daughter 
of the king of Pandya, probably with capital at Korkay on tho Tinnovolly coast. Chela and Chora are also mentioned 
in the chronicles. Tamhapunny (the copper-leaved tree), on the wost coast of Coylon, opposite to tho river in Tinne- 
velly above mentioned was the name given to Yijaya’s first settlement ; for which sec the remax-ks noted above. The 
whole of Ceylon was afterwards called Tambrapixmy, and hence the ratTpo^tivT] of tho Greeks. (7) Varauha Mihim . — 
Yaraxiha Mihira a Sanscrit astronomer, quoting in great part from a previous Sanscrit astronomer Paraushara, gives a 
- Nava-khancla,’ but with qxxite different names from those of the Mahabharat. In his arrangement, Paunohaula is tho 
central division, Magadhah the east, Calinga tho south-east, Avanty the south, Anarta the south-west, Sindhoo- 
sowveera the west, Harahara the north-west, Madra the north, Oownincla the xiorth-wost. In another place Yaranha 
Mihira enumerates the kingdoms of tho south thus; Pandya, Chela, Kerala, Oarnaxxtaca, Calinga and Andhra. Ho also 
mentions the towns of Oanjy (Oonjeoveram) and Collagherry (Quilon) ; also Lunka (Coylon), and the rivers Cauvory 
and Tambrapumy. The names of his two works are the Yrihatsamhitah and Yrihajjautaca. (8) The Paonmas. — The 
Pooranas (literally ‘ old’ or ‘ sacred’) are poetical treatises treating of five subjects : — (a) The creation of tho nnivorso ; 
(h) its destruction and renovation; (o) tho genealogy of gods and patriarchs ; (d) the reigns of the Menoos, forming 
the periods called Manwantaras ; and (e) the history of the solar and lunar races of kings. These are the five distin- 
guishing marks, hut no one of the Pooranas answei’s exactly to this description. The Pooranas have a regular system- 
of cosmogony as follows. The xmivorse is made np of a vast number of so-called mundane -eggs, each enclosing a 
separate world within its shell. The world in which we live is described as follows. The space directly contiguoxxs 
to the shell of the mundane-egg is a region of darkness. Beyond this space is the Looalooa mountain, 10,000 yojanas- 
(a yojana being nine mfies) in breadth and height, within which again is an uninhabited golden land. The inhabited 
portion of the globe is divided into seven ‘ dweepas ’ or continents, called Jamboo, Placsha, Shaulmaly, Goosha, Crowncha,. 
Shauca, and Pooshoara. These dweepas ai’e suri’Oimded by seven great seas consisting of salt-water, sugar-oano juice, 
■wine, clarified hatter, curds, milk, and fresh- watei’. These oceans were formed by the wheels of a fiery chariot dx-iven 
seven times rbiind the earth by Priyavrata, son of the ;flrst progenitor of mankind, who thus endoavoxxred to turn night 
Into day. According to this scheme, the several continents and seas form concentric circles, Jamboo Dweepa (Asia) 
being a circular island occupying the centre of the system. In the centre of Jamboo Dweepa again is the golden 
mountain Mei-oo, 84,000 yojanaa high, which is crowned by the great city of Brahma. Besides Meroo there are two* 
other mountains, Ooomooda to the north and west, and Mandara to the south of the city of Brahma. There are also in 
this dweepa six ranges of boundary mountains, Himavat (Himalaya), Hemaooota, and Xishadha, south of Meroo, and 
Neela, Shweta, and Shringin to the north. The following rivers have their somce in these mountains : — Jamhoonadee,. 
Aroonoda, Seetah, Chakshoo, Bbadrah, and Alacanandah. Jamboo Dweepa consists of nine ‘ varshas,’ or divisioixs, named' 
Bharata (India) south of the Himavat range, Kimpooroosha, Harivarsha, Ilauvrita, Eamyaca, Hiranmaya, and Oottara 
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called tlie OEilka Lake in tlie Bengal district of Cuttack, and gives a boundary 
successively to tlie Granjam, Vizagapatam, Godavery, Kistna, Nellore, Madras, 
Chingleput, South Arcot, Tanjore, Madura, and Tinnevelly districts, and a small 


Cooroo to the north ; while Bhadranshwa and Ketoomanlah lie respectively to the east and west of Ilanvrita, the central 
region. Bhauratavarsha (India) is divided into nine parts as in the Mahahharat. Its capital is Badaricaushrama. The 
nations inhabiting those nine regions are, on the oast of Bhauratavarsha, the Kirautas, on the west the Tavanas (Greeks), 
and in the centre Brahmanas, Oshatriyas, Veisyas, and Shoodras. (9) Farlic'idars from the Viahnoo Poorana. — The Vishnoo 
Poorana, which is the typical Poorana in point of contents, divides India proper into five regions, consisting of the 
centre, and the four chief points of the compass. According to this Poorana, the princijjal tribes inhabiting Bhaurata- 
varsha (India) are the Oooroos and Paunchaixlaa in the centre; the people of Gaumaroopa (Assam), in tho east ; the 
Poondi’as, Galingaa (Goromandol Coast), and Maugadhas (South Bohar) in tho south; the Sowrashtras (people of Surat 
or Mahrattas), Shooras, Bheoras (near Mount Aboo), Arboodas, Gaurooshas (near the Vindhyas), Maulavas (Malwah), 
Sowvooi’as, and Soindhavas (Scindo), in the west ; and the Hoonas (Huns or Indo-Soythians), Shaulwas (Bajpootana), 
Saucalas (Punjaub), Madras, llamas, Ambashthas, and Paurasoocas (Persians) in tho north. (10) Particulars from the 
Markandeya Poorana, Provinces. — The following* description of India proper is given in the Markandeya Poorana,, 
which is tho most secular of tho Pooranas, abounding in legendary information. In tho centre are Matsya (on the 
Jumna), Coormacata, Ooolya, Oaushy (Benares), Ayodhyah (Oudh), Atarva, Oalinga (on the Godavery), Mashaca, 
Vrica, Modamatra, Maundavya, Shalla, Pashaca, Oojjihauna (Oojjoin), Vatsa, Camya, Khata, Yamoonah, Madhya- 
sarayoota, Shoorasena, Matoorah (Muttra), Dharmaranya, Jotisbica, Showragreova, QooHa, Shauca, Videha (in Tirhoot), 
Paunohaula (near tho Chambal), Sankita, Oancamaimota, Calacoota, Pashanda, Caupistala, Cooroo (near Delhi), Vahya, 
Oodooswara, Jana and liastina (near Delhi). In tho cast are Ohandrapoora, Kliasha, Magadhah (Behar), SHvy, Mitilah 
(Tirhoot), Vadanadantoora, Praugjyotisha (Assam), Poorooshaudaca, Poornoicata, Bhadragowra, Oodaya, Uaushaya, 
Monaca, Ambashtha (Lahore) , Taumalipta, Ecpaudoooa, and Vardlmniauna. In tho south-east are Banga (Bengal), Jatara, 
Moolaoa, Chaidy, Oorwacanta, Andhra (Tolingana), Vmdhya, Vidarhha (hotwoon the Kistna and Merbudcla), Kaurikela, 
Dharmadwoepa, Ilioa, Vyagragreeva, Tripoora (Tipporah), Nishadha (the Bheol country), Catacastoona, Dashaurna, 
Harica, Naiida, Cacola, Alacah, and Varnashavara. In tho south are Lunka (Ceylon), Oarajina, Kolica, Nicata, Malaya 
(Malabar), Dardoora, Oarootaoa, Bhrigoooaleha, Oongaga (Ooncana), Shavara, Venna, Avanteo (Oojjein), Dasha- 
poora, Mahoooata, Garnauta (Oarnata), Gonanda, Chitracoota (Banda), Ghola, Oollaghorry, Orownoha, Jataudhara, 
Nassica, Yoiana,Voidoorya, Kolo (tho Kole country), Oharmapatta, Ganarajya, Krishna, Gowda, Kishahha, Singhala, Canjy 
(Oonjeeveram), Trilinga (^Tolingana), Ooonjara, and Coooshy. In tlio south-wost aro Camboja, Panhava, Varawa- 
mookha, Soindlioo (Scindo), Sowvoora (between tl)o Indus and Jhelurn), Anarta (Cat(,ywar), Vaiuitamooklia, Yavana, 
Saugara, Shoodra, Oarnaprodhaya, Barbara, Kirauta, Panrada, Shauda, Parshoshwara, Oaula, Chooohooca, Hemagirica, 
Sindhoolchola, Roivata, Sowraahtra (Surat), Darada (nfear Oashmoer), and Mahaurnava. lu the west are Manimogha, 
Oshooradroo, Oanjauna, Aparaunta, Hoihaya (tho valley of the Upper Norbudda), ShauLica, Ahiprasta, Concala, 
Panohanada (Punjaub), Varana, Paurada, Taracshoo,Vahyaugata, Sarwara, Sashmaveshtaoa, Yekoeshana, Shasha-rooha, 
Doerghagreova, and Choolioa. In tho north-east are Maundavya, Tootara, Ashmacalanala, Hala, Oharniahanga, 
Ooloooa, Mooroocoonna, Phalgoona, Mora, Qooracalioa, Doorgharoma, Vaya, and Batajana. In tho north are 
Himavana (Himalayas), Koilausa (Himalayas), Dhanooshmat, Vasoomat, Orownoha (Himalayas), Coorava, Oshoodra- 
veona, Vasataya, Koikoya, Bhogaprasta, Yamoonali, Antardwoopa, Trigarta (Loocliana and PuLbiaula), Agnijya, Sarjana, 
Aahwamookha, Doaovaca, Vautudhanna, Sharadhauna, Pooshcala, Vanakoiranta, Anooloma, Taeshashila (Taxila), Madra, 
Venoooashara, Dandaca, Pingala, Oalaha, Bhootipoolaca, CoJahaca, Sliatala, Homatalaea, Yashomatoe, Gandhaura 
(Candahar), Oarasa, Qarada, Yowdheya, Shamaca. In tho north-west are Kinnarn, Pashoopaula, Keoobaca, Darada, 
'Shavala, Ooolata, Vanauraahtra, Bralimapoora, Vanavadya, Visha, Oowlintla, Pragyahala, Darwa, Annajeevaoa, Yecapada, 
Khasha, Soovarnabhooma, Yavana (Baotria or Groooo), Hinga, Ohoorapravarna, Trinetra, Powrava and Gandharva. 

(11) The same, mountains, — Oolauhala, Veiblirauja, Mandiwa, Dardoora, Vataorama, Vidyoota, Meinauca, Soorama, 
Tancaprasta, Neoga, Godhana, Pooshpa, Dooi’jayanta, Reivata, Arbooda, Eiishyamoooa (in the Mahratta country), 
Gomanta, Oootasheila, Kritasmara, Shroosheila, Kola, Mahendra (tho Eastern Ghauts), Malaya (Western Ghauts), Sahya 
(Western Ghauts), Qandhamandana (north of the Himalayas), Riesha, Vindhya (Vindhyas), Shooctimat and Pauripautra. 

(12) The same, rivers. — From Himalaya descend tho following rivers: — Gangah (Ganges), Saraswatee (Sarsooty), 
Sindhoo, (Indus), Ohandrabhaugah (ChenaAib), Yamoonah (Jumna), Vipausliah (Boas), Vitastah (Jholum), Irauvatoe 
(Bauvy), Gomatoo (Goomty), Dhootapaupa, Bahoodah, Drishadwatoe (Caggar), Vipaca, Sobiba, Nioheora, Gandakee 
(Gandak), Oowshikee, Vedavatoo, Mitragnoo, Vonah, Mandinoo, Sandannoora, Mahoo, Parah, Oharmanvatee, Koopee, 
Vidishah, Votravateo, Shiprah, Avanteo, Patrashraya, Shona (Sene), Narraadah (Norbudda), Swavasha, Kripah, Mandau- 
kinoo, and Dashaurnah. From mount Riesha descend Ohitropalah, Tamasah, Oaramocla, Shareoraja, Shoootimatee, 
Oooshaleo, Tridivah, and Oroomoo ; from mount Vindhya descend Stripra, I’ayoshnae, Nirvindhyah, Taupee (Tapty), 
Saliladhavateo, Venah, Veitaranee, Sinivauloe, Ooomoodvatoo, Mahagowroo, and Antahshilah ; from mount Malaya 
descend the Godavaroo (Godavery), Bhoemaratee, Krishnavonah (Kistna), Toongabhadrah (Toongabndra), Sooprayogah, 
Vajhacara, Kritamaulah, Tamrapurnee, Pooahpajauty, and Ootpalavatoe ; from mount Mahendra descend Pitrisoma, 
Rishiooolyah, Ikshoona, Laungoolineo, and .Bangshacara ; from mount Shooctimat flow Coomaur'ee, Nandaga, Manda- 
vauhinoe, Kripah, and Palaushinee. All these rivers flow into tbo sea, some of them, however, after junction with 
others. (13) Particulars from the Pooranas generally. — Tho information is presented above in the way in which it is usual 
among Hindoos ; and tho Vishnoo and Markandeya are the two most ostoemod of the Pooranas, for religious and secular 
purposes respectively. It will he soon however that tho identifications to bo obtaiixed from the lists are scanty. 
Taking the whole of tho Pooranas together tho following facts may ho extracted; hut it must be admitted that the 
chronology involved is highly uncertain. Some facts may relate to one period, and some to another. Aboriginal races 
mentioned are the Saharas (Sowrahs), the Andhras (north of the Kistna), tho Dravidas (Tamulians), the Malayan 
(inhabiting the Southern Ghauts), the Abheoras (south of the Vindhyas), the Koralas (inhabiting Malabar proper), the 
Mauhishacas (Mysoreans), the Cholas (inhabiting the southern portion of the Goromandol coast), the Oonoanas (people 
of the Oonoan), and the Viudhyamoolicas (at the foot of the Vindhyas). The occupants of India generally are divided 
into Gowdas to the north and Dravidas to the south. The boundary line between those is formed by the Vindhya 
mountains and the Nerbudda river. The region inliabited by the Dravidas is subdivided into Maharashtra (Mahratta 
country), Trilinga (Teloogoo country), Dravida proper (Tamul country and the Southern Malabar coast), Oarnautaoa 
(Oanarese country), Goorjara (Goozorat). Besides this geographical classification, the people are also divided accord- 
ing to their religion. A third division is made by the philosophical schools, the population being here classified into 
fifteen sections. Foreign bordering nations specially mentioned in the Ifooranas as invading India and forming 
settlements are the Ghinese, Tartars, Turcomans, Persians, Scythians, Huns, and Yavanas (a western nation or 
nations). An empire, extending over India, called Bharatakhanda is even mentioned. The capital of this empire 
was first Sauketa (site unknown), then Hastinapoora (near the Ganges, 57 miles north-east of Delhi), and finally Pautali- 
pootra (Patna). The empire is divided into Vishayas or territories under subordinate princes, and Janapadas or town- 
ships. The Vishayas are numerous. The most important in Southern India are : — Oalinga (with Godavery for southern 
boundary) ; Andhradesha (between the Godavery and Kistna) ; Dravidadesha (including the kingdoms of Pandya, 
Ghola, Ghera, Kerala) ; Ooncana (the Northern Oanarese coast districts) ; Ooontala (the region near Adony) ; 
Vidarhha (Eerar) ; Mooshica (Goohin and Travanoore) ; and Oosala (in Oentral India). An Aryan kingdom ruled by 
Osharriyas and administered by Brahmins undoubtedly existed in Hastinapoora, and formed the foundation of the 
legend in the Mahahharat of the great war between the Pandavas and the Oooroos, hut it is equally oertaiu that such 
a kingdom had no power in peninsular India. The principal towns of Southern India are Canjy (Oonjeeveram) capital 
of Ghola and perhaps afterwards of Ghera, Massioa (Nassick) in the Godavery, Raja Mahendra (Rajahmundry) capital 
of Oalingadosha, and Oalyaunapoora (180 miles due notth of Vijianugger) capital of the Chalookya kings of the Central 
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portion of Travancore State. This makes about 1,250 miles of coast washed by 
the Bay of ' Bengal, Balk Strait, and the G-ulf of Manaar. The coast-line on 
the west commences north at the village of Shiroor a few miles south of Bliatcal 


Pecoan. Jt lias l)Oon inforred frora tlje scanty mention of toTViis that the peninsula was a desert ; but it is more 
probable that this indicates want of interest in the population. The mountains of Soiithern India are Shroosheilas 
(not identided) and Venoataudry (not identified) | Noelaghiry (Noilgherries), the portion whero the Malaya (southern 
part of the Western Ghants) and the Sahya (northern part of the Western Ghauts) meet; Mahendra (the Eastern 
Ghauts between the Godavory and the Mahanuddy) ; Vindhyas ; Kiosha (moimtains of Gondwana) ; Veidoorya 
(southern portion of the Vindhyas) ; Malaya above-mentioned ; and Sahya above-mentioned. Mention is made of the 
Dandacaranya forest south of the Vindhya mountains, through which Itama passed. The Ohilkp lake is mentioned 
as existing in the Oarnautaoa oonntry, Lakshadweepa hli® Laccadives) are mentioned as islands on the Malabar coast, 
and Rameshwara (Eameshwaram) as an island in Palk’s passage. The Sanscrit writers divided the rivers of tho 
country into two classes ; Nada or those which flowed north or west, and JsTadoe or those which flowed east or south, 
The former wore more saorod than tho latbor, showing that peninsular India was of subordinate intorost. The following 
South Indian rivers are mentioned s — the Tamhrapurny (Porny), Kritamaulah (not identified) , Poosbpaja (not identified), 
and Ootpalavatoe (not idontifiod), rising in the Malayaparvata (southern portion of Western Ghants); Godavory, 
Kistna, Venah (not identified), Veiyoola (not identified), Toongabndra, Bhoomarathy (not identified), Sooprayogali (not 
idontifiod), Vahyah (not identified), and Cauvery, rising in the Sah; 7 a mountains (northern portion of Western Ghants) ; 
Narmadah (ISferbndda) rising in tho Vindhya mormtains, and flowing through Heihaya (not identified). Daoslia tho 
oonfiuenoo of tho Kistna and Vonah is mentioned. The following places are mentioned as sacred Triyambaoanaudha 
(near Nassiok ou the Godavory), Mullioarjoona on Srisheilam mountain in Knrnool district, Rameshwara in Madura 
district noar Adam’s Bridge, and Oanjy (Oonjoevoram)_. Tho Sanscrit authors of the Pooranas writing in tho north 
desorihod Ceylon as much more extensive than it now is, and ap stretphing especially towards the west and south j 
thoreby not representing no douht the fact in Pporanic times, but embodying novertholess traditions current among 
Indian nations. The Sanscrit astronomers placed their chief meridian in Lnnka, but it was a lino to the west of tho 
present Ceylon. Those remarks boar on the theory that in the most ancient times there was a connection between 
Southern India and Madagascar. It also accords with the local tradition recorded hy the Booddhists which state that 
Ooylon was gradually oontraoLod by suhmorgonop. The date assigned to the Noaohian deluge of Soripturo is 2348 
R.G. That of tho sovoranco of Ceylon from tho mainland according to tho Booddhists is 2387 B.O. Tho Rajauvaly, 
pno of the Ooylon sacred books, records in detail a great snbmergence on the west, and a tradition exists that tho Groat 
and Littlo Basses rooks on tho oast arc loft by an eastern snbmorgonoe. (14) Conclusion.— It is to be observed that 
though tho long list of namos meubionod in tho Pooranas are aR Bansorit, these aro_ only bool? names. Tho names of 
the country roportod or ascortained hy Aryan travellers and settlors wore invariably translated ipto Sanscrit by 
the literary caste of the Aryans. It is a very common orror to suppose that bocanso none Imt Bansorit names 
are found in the ancient literature of tho country, it was thorofore a country occupiod by an_ Aryan |)ooplo, and that 
all the places mentioned were founded by Aryans. But ip. fact as the Arjyan visitors to India had tho monopoly of 
litoratnro, tho indigenous names could only appear ip. a Sanscrit form j and no argument is to bo thence ;ioducod ip 
pno direction or another as to the ejftent of the Aryan oolpnizationa. ^ In later timps Aryan influence has undoubtedly 
given oprront names to geographical places, even in Southern India, Appendices XXIX and XRX in Volume TI 
have h®Ga introduced with a vi®w to showing tho exact e3?b0nb to which this has ta!?Gn place. But in tho firno of the 
Pooranas it fs douhtfpl how far this was tho case. Row of the names can now bo identified. It mu)] he seen from the 
next noto that Greek literature is analogous to Sanscrit in pposonting indigenous Indian names in such a Greek dross 
that they arc not easily recognizable ; l)ut tho Greeks flid not at all to the same extent actually translate Indian namos. 
Tho aoooDopanying map shows roughly tho geography of Sonthorn India as indicated hy the Sanscrit writers. 

pi Skbtoii Account or tpb Ancient Geqgrapky or Sou^’hern India AOCoiipiNP to the Gueek anp Roman Geo-, 
anAFUims.—Introduolion.—ThQ view of tho Greeks as to Indian geography was obtained mostly from hearsay, and as to any 
gonoral oopoopiion of tho copntry was orronopus and distorted. Further the groator numhm of tlauir goographurs wore 
ponoerne^. with Northern Ipdia, and mako vpry liitlo montion of the SontR. At tho same tiino with a view to tho groat 
dofloioncy of written records aipong tho Hindoos, tho information givon by tho Grook htoraturo is tho bust available for tlie 
period to whifsh ft relates. More general romarks as to tho knowlodgo of Southern India possessed by the Greeks will bo 
rosoryod for a iator poto upder the hoafi of Ifistory. Hore will Ro entored only such remarlcs as contrihuto to tho con- 
structipn of the anoiept map of the country. The principal Greek. and Rabin authorities on Ipdian geography aro as 
foRoy/s : — Hocataeps of Milotus (649-486 B,0.), Herodotus (484-406 B.O.), ptesias (circ. 400 B.O.), Mogasthoiies (circ. 
302 B.d.), Br^tosthonos (2'76-196 B.G.), Ripparchus (circ. 160 B.O.), Strabo (B.C. 66, A.I). 26), Pliny tho Elder 
(23-79 A.B.), Poinpopius Rfela (circ. 43 A.D.), tho Poripliis of tRo Rrythrman Spa (circ. 80 A.E.), Arrian (circ. 130 
A.D.), Marmus of Tyre (second century A-B-), Ptolemy (second century A.D.), and Cosmas Indicoploustos (circ. 600 A.E.), 
(*2) Hacffiaws.—Hecataeus of Milptus (649-486 B.O.) Was ono of the earliest andmpst distinguished of Greek historians 
and geographers. His geographical work irepioSosyils has an Asiatic socHon irefn{ijr)(rts r^s &crias ; in which some roforonco 
‘is made tq India, hut not tq the south. Ris ^ork exists oply as figgnionts oxtractoR from othor writers ; it is not certain 
'bheref'oro tRat Southern India wgs wholly unknown to tho Greeks in his time. Noithern India west of the Indus Vas 
first apneired to tRe Persian einpire hy his iramodiato contemporary Darius ; hut commerce with the south hy soa from 
Egypt and Arabia was much more ancient than this. Tho fragments of Hepatapus mention tho IvSol and tho hShs 
fiver ; Lydprti irii\is IvSltts (npt identified) ; tho people qf iirla on the hanks of the hSds ; the yaySdpai (iplmhitants of tho 
region of pandahor) and their city Paspapyms (which name is held hy some to Ro idontioal with Pashmpor) ; and thq 
KaXarlat (pot identified), (3) Herodotus (484-406 B.P.) was no studied geographer, and the fact that in the 

desultory gepgraphioal reruavks contained in his hi siory^ Southern India is not mentioned will not be suiliciont ovidonco tq 
show tRat'the pdpniry was rmlcnown to Ms conteipporaries. He fellows the old Grook tradition that there yvoro Indian as 
weR as j^fcan Ethiopians. Thps Homer (Od. I. 23, 24), uidlores toI dlx&u SeSaiftrai ^a-xarot ivSpup, o'/per Sverop^pov 
iveplopos ol 5? flrtii/Tos ; a tradition wMoli, though it is psually ascribed to ignorance, may not have been far romovod 
from fact. Further Hepdptus distinguishes between the jEthiopians and tho othor occupants of the Indian pontinent. He 
was aware thaf ihere was' a traffic with' the west coast of India down the Red Spa ; hut ho caRs that soa tho Arabian 
Gulf, and with him the Erythrsean or Red Sea was what is now caUed the Arabian Sea, or the 'water between India and 
Arabia. He says (iii. 94) IpSwp Skv\7j6iis re irXeTirrSp 4crri irdprsinv rup -fipei? fSptep kpBpdirwu, /cal (pipop h-jraylveop vphs 

mdPTM rolls &AXOVS. And again he speaks of the Thracians as the greatest andmosj: numerous people ‘ next to the Indians.’ 
But the tribute mentioned relates to that paid to Darius, and it is probable therefore that the Persian power had in some 
form or other occupied or brought with it a Rnowledge of a considerable port of India. A voyage by prie Scylax of 
Oaryanda in tho Arabian Sea betweep India apd Egypt is narrated Ry Blerodptns. He too mentions the yapSdpai and the 
ifaT^arlai] the letter prohahly an earfy northern tribe, {i) Ctesias . — This writer (circ. 400 B.O.) resided for many years 
at the coprt of '.R.rtaxerx68 Mnemon as physician, and during Ms stay collected materials op India wMch he published in 
a treatise caRpd! irii IvSiKd, the first work on the subject then extant, _ It wap however rather a description of natural 
Mstory, men, p,nd maimers, than a geography. The work is lost. His rrepiirXovs 'arias is also lost, which might have 
given' ioformation as to the west coast of India. Photius made an phxidgpient of the Ipdiud, which still remains. Until 
1823, the fragments and other remains of Ctesias were published as an appendix to the works of Herodotus. Ctesias wrote 
the first treatise on India, and possibly a nepiirKovs of these shore? ; hut hp dpes not seem to have been esteepied as a 
geographer. Aristotle a little later says of him, &s (prjo't Krritrias, oIk &p df^dirip'ros (Hist. An. viii. 28). {b)M'e(/asthenes 
(circ. 302 B.G,). — On the advance of Alexander the Great (B.O. 327) through Bactriana to the hanks of the Indus, a new 
light was thrown on the geography of India. A number of writers, some of them officers of the army, devoted themselves 
to making what would now he caRed route-surveys. None of these works are extant, but their contents were embodied 
■by later writers, ravpopdvn or Ceylon was known to these writers. Megasthenes a Rttle later (302 B,C.) reciuires spocia} 
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near the Honore estuary, being the boundary between the Bombay district of 
North Canara and the Madras district of South Oanara, and gives a boundary 
successively to the South Oanara and Malabar districts and the Cochin and 


mention. He liad tlie same information as the military writers just mentioned, and possibly aocompaniod Aloxandor tO' 
India. He comes into notice however only as an ambassador from Soleucus Nicator of J3abylon to Sandracottus oi' 
Chundragoopta of iraA.ty/3({0pct or Hantalipootra near the modern Patna in Bengal. It being^desiiablo to maintain amiciiblo 
relations with this native ruler Megasthenes was despatched as a representative of the Syrian monarchy, and having 
arrived in India remained for some time at Pautalipootra in that capacity. JMegasthenes was perhaps tho iirst Gtroolc who 
reached the Ganges, and he too wrote his irSucct ; hut preserved now only in fragments. Ihe direct information gained by 
him was confined to the two valleys or plains of the Indus and Ganges, and probably Chundragoopta s kingdom did not 
extend south of the Vindhyas. But he obtained a better idea of the general configuration of tho country than any of his 
predecessors. Thus while Otesias had asserted that India was equal in extent to the wholo of tho rest of Asia, and ovon 
one of the Macedonian writers had desorihed it as a third of the inhabited world ; Megasthenos greatly reduced its dimon- 
sions. He was also the first to point out that its width east and west was less than its length north and south. According 
to one of tho most precise of the fragments his dimensions were 16,000 stadia width hy 22,300 stadia long’th; say 1,836 
and 2,659 miles. The real dimensions of Hindostan are about 1,600 by 1,800 milos. Ho regarded tho wholo shapo of tho 
country as rhomhoidal, that is to say as a parallologTam_ with irregular sides and angles. He was awaro that a groat 
part of it was peninsular, and he collected some geographical information regarding Ceylon in tho oxtromo south. Ilo 
knew hy name the Dravidian Pandya kingdom and the town of Madura. He mentions fifteen tributaries of tho Indus 
and nineteen of the Ganges ; and says that India contains 118 nations and innumerable cities. ^ Translations of some of 
the more precise extracts from other authors where Megasthenes is quoted or paraphrased arc givon in Vol. IJ, App. T\. 
(6) This writer (276-196 B.C.), the head of the library at Alexandria, was tho first geographer that made 

a systematic arrangement of the divisions of tho earth. He drew a series of parallels of laiiludo, of which tho most southern 
passed through Taprohane or Ceylon, the second through the south coast of India, the third through Pulibothra luwir 
Patna, and the fourth through the Ganges and Indus ; also seven parallels of longitude or meridians, of which the second 
passed through the mouths of tho Ganges, and the third through the mouths of tho Indus. Tho intorsoction of tliose 
meridians and latitudes however formed right angles, nor wore they equidistant. Tho breadth of India was made 16,000 
stadia, and the length of Taprohane 5,000 stadia. Eratosthenes conceived the proi ecting angle of tho ponmsula to inelino to- 
south-east. He knew Cape Comorin as the promontory of the kuvmkoI or KtoXiaicol ; a namo perhaps connected witli Korkay 
near tho month of the Tamhrapurny, once the centre of the pearl-trado and tho capital of tho carliost known Dravidian 
kingdom. Korkay was formerly on the sea-coast, hut is now five miles inland. Oauyal suporsoded it as a port, but this in 
turn has retired two miles inland. Later Greeks called this ic6\xo^ ivSiicol, to distinguish it from Colchis on tho Euxino. 
Eratosthenes was aware of the changes which occur in tho formation of continonts, and asserted an ancient connection 
between Europe and Africa at the Straits of Gibraltar. (7) JUipparohus . — This writer (circ. 150 B.O.) tho father of Greek 
astronomy, followed tho geography of Eratosthenes. Ho is known only at second-hand by frajmonts. Ho requires 
mention on account of the significant view hold hy him that Taprohane was no island, hut tho coramenoonunit of 
another continent extending to the south and west. For several centuries the prevalent idea in Groooo had boon that 
Africa and Southern India were in some way connected. It was hold however that the connoction was to tho south-oast. 

(8) Strabo,— Oi the seventeen books of this author (B.O. 66, A.D, 26) who was the first true goographor, tho groator 
part of the l6th book treats of India. Though there had boen an interval of two centuries since Eratosthonos, and 
three centuries and a half since the Macedonian writers, Strabo had no further information ; and his work as rogavds 
India is merely an epitome of the writers already named. It appears from an entry (rndvioi phv ica\ irepnr\e6i<cuTi 

rod ydyyov) that the circumnavigation of Capo Comorin from west to oast was not unheard of. Ho speaks of a kirgo 
trade between the west coast and the Red Sea ports. Strabo held Taprobano to bo an island, not smaller than Groat Britain. 

(9) I^Unp the Elder (23-79 A.D.)— This author, who was a Latin contemporary of Strabo, addod somowhat to lli(> 
geographical knowledge previously acquired, by incoiporating into his works tho results of diJforont cxpoditions sent out 
by the earlier Roman emperors. He made India 3,300 Roman milos long, and 2,306 Roman milos broad, and says that 
it contains 118 peoples and 60 rivers. Ho connected the Emodus (Himalayas), Imaus (Iloiinava), Paropamisus (llindoo 
^oosh), and Caucasus in one connected chain from oast to west ; stating that south of those mountains tho land was orui 
vast plain, comprehending many wastes and much fruitful land. Pliny mentions tho Ganges and Indus. Among nations 
he mentions the Praaians of Palihothra (Patna), and the Oalingfio, at tho mouth of the Ganges ; this nation sooms to luivo 
occupied Bengal and Orissa, whore a trace of thorn still survives in Oalingapatam. Pliny’s acc.ount of tho west coast 
is accurate, and agrees with the TreplrXovs. He mentions Mouziris (Greek pobCipis} ruled by a king named Ojolobothras ; 
Barace (Greek papdKtj), under king Pandion (Greek iravSidiu), who resided at tho city of Modura, now Madura. Pliny also 
mentions Sigerus which may be tbe peXiCeijdpa of tho weplvXovs. For a fuller account of Taprobano thtm had h('on given 
by previous writers, Pliny was indebted to an accidental circumstanco. A Roman freodman -named Annius Plocamus 



Palaesimundum^ with 200,000 inhabitants. The only other place mentioned is Hippuro, horse-mountain iii' Grtsek, 
which has been identified with Coodireymullay meaning the same thing in Tamul. In tho interior was a vast lake, nanui.d 
Megisba, 375 miles in circumference ; from which flowed two rivers called Palaosimundus and Cydara. This statonusnt 
probably refers to the chain of artificial tanks near Trincomalee, hut their dimensions must have l)OOn greatly 
exaggerated. The neare.st point of India to Taprohane was a promontory called Ooliacum (Gape Comorin), at a diaianco 
of four days’ voyage. The sea between the island and tho mainland is described as being very shallow. (10) Pomponiu/t 
Mela (oixo. 43 A.D.).— This Latin author’s knowledge of India is extremely vague and imperfect. Ho gives a brief 
summary of the current stories relating to this country, such as the gold-seeking ants, &c., and of the nmnners and 
customs of its inhabitants, aU derived from the ordinary Greek authorities ; but his general dosoription of its geography 
is confined to a short account of the Ganges and Indus, and an obscure reference to tho promontory of Oolis, whoro the 
coast turned from the eastern to the southern sea. He computes the whole extent of the shores of India at a voyage of 
sixty days and nights. With regard to Taprohane he seems disposed to adopt tho opinion of Hipparchus, that it was not 
merely a large island, hut the commencement of another world. (11) Eeriplus of the Erythrman ;Se«.—Vory nearly 
contemporary with the Latin author Pliny or about 80 A.D., was tho anonymous treatise known as tho 7 r«p(irXouy 
Ipu0pas BaKaffcrris. It is not a mere coast survey like the Periplus of Soylax aljove-mentionod ; nor is it a iounral or log of 
an individual voyage, of which there are examples. It is a species of manual for the instruction of navigators and teidors 
m the E^hrmn Sea, that is to say the whole of the sea between Egypt and India ; and along the coasts of Africa outsido 
the Straits ot Bahelmandeh as tar as they had been then explored, the coast of Arabia, and tho coast of India from tho 
Indus to tlio Grungos. Tt dGScnlDes in moro or less dota^il tlie geograpliy of the diiforent cojist linos with thoir sevotiil 
portSj and the protninent nat^al features of different sites. The exports and imports of each port are rocordod. Tho 
author was a Greek merchant who had settled at Berenice a seaport at the southern extremity of Egypt, and had made 
voyages thence to Eastern .^rica, Arabia and India, ^s treatise has been ascribed to Aman, hut it Imars internal 
been the "^ork of a professional writer. In this work, as well as in Pliny, is mentioned tho incident 
^ Hippalns, the Greek pilot ; who havmg ohseiwed the regularity of the monsoons committed himsolf in a direct course 
fromthe promontory of S™ (Cape Eartak) Arabia to the coast of India, thus avoiding tho long circuit by the 
entrance Persian Gulf, the coast of Gedrosia, and the mouths of the Indus. This may have been buff a century 
before. _ The_ example was soon followed by other navigators, and by the author of this Periplus himself. The toxt^ 
POTplus IS scarce. As fer as it relates to the coast line of Southern India, it will he found givon in the origiual in 
Vol. n, App. yil. It IS certainly the n? 08 t valuable contribution to the knowledge of the geogratov of anciont ^uthorn 
Ml pnor to the .eyenth century A.D., yMeh ie in eriataoe. The toUowing are aitetole afd qStfom, “toZoraed“ iS 
aome remarka. India commencea from the month of tho rir»os (Indus) n-hioh ia tho largest river in the ErytLmm ™ 
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Travancor© States; this makes a coast-line of about 450 miles washed by the 
Arabian Sea. On every side but the north, the Presidency is washed by the open 
sea. The irregular northern boundary has been formed by accidents of history. 


When approaching from the sea, snakes are seen on the surface. The river has seven mouths. Further on comes the G-ulf 
of €ipiv6v (Catch) hitherto unexplored. It is very shallow and fuU of eddies. Lower down is the promontory of fiapdKrt 
(Jaggat near Dwarca in Goozerat), which is very dangerous for ships. Here again appear snakes largo and black. They 
are also seen along the coast and at fiapiyaCa (Broach) where however their colour is golden. Next to this comes 
6 BapvydCoiv KdXiros (Gulf of Camhay) from which commences the whole of India (i.e., the peninsula) as well as the kingdom 
of aduBapos (prohahly king of Goozorat). The Bay of Barygaza is narrow and dangerous, the passage on thb left being the 
safer. The mouth of the Xafivaios (the Hamadus of Ptolemy and the modern Nerbudda) is extremely hard to find, owing 
to the flatness of the surrounding country, and the cons6q[uent want of landmarks in the vicinity. The navigation of the 
river is also very intricate. On this account the Government keeps fishermen in pay with large vessels called rpdmaya. 
and KdruujSa to lie at the entrance of the gulf, and pilot ships to Barygaza. These boats tow ships up to the town, which 
is 300 stadia from the sea. The violence of the tides is remarkable, for in a moment the bottom is laid bare and the shore 
becomes di'y, and again when the tide returns, the stream rushes in with such force as to break the cables of ships and 
drivo them on shore ; this happens usually at full moon. On the east of Barygaza lies hQhv)) (Oojjem), formerly the seat 
of Government. From this city all the necessaries of life are brought down to Barygaza m abundance. The season for 
the voyage to this part of India is in July or Epiphi (i.e., during tho south-west monsoon). _ bouthwards from this, 
stretches the region of SaYtva/SclSrjs (tho Deccan or Dacshinapala) so called from Sdxwos meaning south; the interior 
comprolieiids a rLunibGr of rogionSj containing’ largo nuHLbers of various wild aTumals, such as tigers, elopaants, and 
baboons. Two inland marts of note are (unidontified) andraY^pu (Doogluir). ^ near Bombay) 

was formerly an established mart under Iho sovereignty of Saraganus, but tho present chiof is Bandanes who has obstructed 
tho oommeroo of the Greeks (from Egypt), so that if any of thorr vossols touch there by accident, he puts a guard on board 
and sends thorn to Barygaza. Below this tho ports in succossion are ^ay5ay6paj wahanrcm-^ai, ^eXiCeiydpuy 

romp6y, and rvpavvQ<T^Us (none of which can ho identified with any certainty). Next come alyiUoi and /caij/eirai, close to 
a peninsula where there are pirates ; (^during tho last century pirates known as the Angrias had thmr stronghold at Ghoriah 
hetwGon Bombay and Goa, near tho spot here montioned). ^ Last of all is vricros (White Island). Below this 

commences tho kingdom of tho rulor ktjttpo^otos- (Ohorapaty), which is called Xiiwpmi] . Then follow v&ovpa and rvv^Ls^ the first 
marts of XiavpiK^, and after those /xoiCtpis and veXiiiuSa, the scats of Govornmont. “To the kingdom^ ruled hy Krtvpo^ops, 
“ Tiij/Sts is suhioot, a village of great note near tho soa. jiiouftpis, which pertains to the same realm, is a city attho height 
n jsL „„ :*■ T — ar\A Civf\n\r nliim frnm K.cvnt. It lios near a rivcr at a dis- 



sea voyage, and it 

. - . nearly 600 stadia, 

“ whether measured from river to rivor or by tho sea voyage, but it belongs to a different kingdom, that of TrovSlau/.’ ' 
(AifivpiK'fi is hold as a misprint for Aipvpi/clj, for which see Volume III under the head of Idontiflcations of Greek and 
Latin Geographical Names. It will then stand iox ^u9i^ + iK-fi, and mean the Tamul co^t^ or South Malabar. The 
throo ports of rivSis, ixo^^pis and may thon bo identified rospeotivoly with Cadaloondy near Beypore, 

Mooyeoricodo now Cranganore, and Cullada on a river near Quilon. and veX/ewSet used to be identified 'with 

Mangalore and Nooleshwar. pdovpa is supposed to have some connoclion with the Nayar country ; it used to be identmed 
with Honoro much further north). At tho very mouth of this npr Bos another yiUage, ^ampi). to which the ships 
despatched from veKiMa come down empty ana ride at anchor oft shore whik taking in the river, it ^7 

‘‘ bo notod, has sunken reofs and* shallows which make its navigation difficult. Tho sign by which those who come lamer 
** hy sea know thoy are nearing land is thoix meeting with snakos, which axe here of a black colour, not so long as those 
“ already mentioned, like serpents about tho head, ai\dwith oyes the colour of blood. Manyslnps_ come here for 
pepper (ir^^epi) and betel (gaASjSaflpov). Tho voyage from Arabia to this coast was ori^aUy perfomed m smaU vessels 
Uich followed the coast the whole way; but at length one Hippalus observing that at certain times the wind blew 
steadily in tho proper direction for a long period, struck boldly across the sea. “ After occurs the moutitam 

“ called TTuppJs (or the Eed) towards the sout\ near another distnot of the country oaUed wap«\(a, where th 9 pearl- 
“ fisheries are which belong to king napSlcop, and a city of the name of /crf\x^- 

“is called Baklra, which has a good harbdur and a village on its shore. Next to t^s is another place called /cogdp, 

“ whore is tho capo of the same name and a haven. Those who wish to consoorate the closing part of their hves to 
“ religion come hfther and hatho and engage themsolves to celibacy. Thisis also done by women; emceit is related 
“ that the goddess Oomaury once on a time resided at tho place and bathed. Irom Ko/^apei towards the south the 
“ country extends as far as KdkxoL, whore tho fishing for poarls is oamod on. Oondemned orMals are employed 
“ in this service. King TrarSlwv is the owner of the fishoxy. To Kdk^oi succeeds another coast l^g along a gulf 
“ having a district in tho interior hearing the name of dpydkov. In this smgle place are obtained tho pearls collected 
“ near the island of iiitioSdpos. From it are exported themuslms mUod ipapyapdriBes. Among the marts and mchorages 
“ along this shore, to which merchants trom kifxvpiK^ and the north rosori, the most conspicuous 

“ and M-irtlrua, which occur in the order in which we have named them. In these marts are found those native vessels 
“ for coasting voyages which trade as far as and another kmd called ,f^apa, made 

“ vossols formed each of a single timber, and also others called KokavSidpupra, which arc of groat hulk and employed for 
“ voyages to vpiiuu and the yd^vs. Those marts import aU the commodities which reach kip.vpiic'f] for co^ercial purposes, 

“ absorbing likewise nearly every species of goods brought from Egypt, and most dosonptions of al * ® 

“ from ki/xvpi,cdi and disposed of on this coast of India. New the region wluoh Bucceeds where 

“ now bends to the east, there lies out in the open sea stretchmg towards the west the island now cM TrakampMos, but 
‘ ‘ by the ancients rairpofidp-n. To cross over tb tho noidhem side of it takes a day. In the f 

“towards the west till it nearly reaches the opposite coast of dCavla It produces pearl 
“muslins and tortoise-shell. Ketuming to the coast, not far from the tiirOe marts just 
‘ ‘ seaboard of a country extending far inland. Here intense quantities of fine muslms are 

“ the course of the voyage Ues eastward across the neighbourmg bay to STjorap^j-Tj, which has the bleed of elephants called 
AblJZLg /la^raMa and 5i,,rapV^ there are passed a variety of j 

/cppdSai (Kirautas) is distinguished hyflat noses, and others by hemg horsefaced, long-faced, and anthrop^hagous. Finally 
comes the ydyym the largest river in India ; it has an annual increase and decrease _ like the Nile._ There is a mart on 
it of the samT name, with a considerable traffic, ^^id tiiere is also said to he a gold vame m the FJJ^ce- {12) ^ 

This writer was prefect of Cappadocia (circ. 130_ A.D.). His two -works were lerropfat 

Ivaiifd Thp latter is in three uarts the first giving an account of India compiled from Megasthones and Lratostoenes, 

vw o/Nea?chus in the fourth centimy>.0., and the third hemg ^ - 
the climate of .the most southern part of the globe. Two extracts from Arrian are given in 
the head of Megasthenes. His work is more useful for ethnography than for geography 

This Greek eeoffranher was the immediate predecessor of Ptolemy, who borrowed largely from him. Mannus s work 
ongeoTraSyTSexU^^^^ idea of its contents can be gathered from Ptolemy’s references. With regard to 

India ^mSub not only possessed information as far as the southern extremity of the pemnsula, hut also gave the 
names, distances, and bearings of a number of points extending far to ^e eastward, and a great egmt of 

country in that direction, wholly unknown to previous geographers He mentions the promon^^^^^^ of afipu “ 

Bameswaram), and the two gulfs dpyapiicds and yayyn\riK6s (Palk s Bay and the Bay of Bengal). He also giTOS_ the 
names of many other places on the east coast of India, but these it is impossible to identify with any de^ee 0^ ““^ 
Much of Marims’s increased information was due to the Dourney of a Macedonian tmder 

voyage of a sailor Alexander, who made his way across the Indian Ocean. (14) ^oZmy.-Ptolemy of Alexandriyr 
■KTok^paios KkaiSm (second century A.D.) finally summed up the geographical knowl^ge of the ancients in his 7 e« 7 pa(|)(/c^; 
itpiiyUffl His work was accepted as the text-book of geographical science until the fifteenth century, when the rapid deve- 
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On tlie extreme north-east is the Bengal province of Orissa j next come the high- 
lands of the Central Provinces ; then across the greater part of the peninsula the 
Dominions of the Nizam of Hyderabad, separated from Madras by the Kistna river 


Jopmant of njaritiipe discovery superseded ft, andixwugurated tlie modem geographical, era. 5is work is a specjos of geogra- 
phical index, not much being given heyond a catalogue of names with computations of latitude {vxdros) and longitude fu.vKos) 
The geodetical labours howoyer of this author and his predecessor Marinus form one of the most important departures 
in the ¥story of human knowledge, Ptolemy divided India into a " IvSia Ms rod ydyyov, hounded op the west hv 
the Paropamisadm, Amohosia and G-edrosia ; on the north hy the Imaus ; on the east by the Ganges ; and on Iho south 
by part of the Indian Ocean: “ 5 ” li/Sia iurhs rod ydyyov, bounded on thp west by the Ganges ; on the north by Scythia • 
on the east by the Sin® ; and on the south _by_ the Indian Ocean. Prom this it follows that ho held the Ganges 
to flow nearly due north and south. The principal mountains of India proper (hSiot ivrhs rod ydyyov) mentioned by 
Ptolemy are ;—7rff/)07rdi/icrfly (Hindoo Ooosh), fgaov iSpas (Heimava), iffiuSds (Himalaya), /SijTTiyci (the Southern Ghauts of 
which a leading point is called by the Sanscrit writers Agastya’s Hill, but by the Tamuls Quit^iuld), ovhSioy &pos (the 
Vindhyas), <rap5ci>vv^ (probably the Sautpooras), and dirdKorra (perhaps the AravulKes). The principal promontories aro •— 
Kupv (the point of Rameswaram), KaXhiyiicdy (Point Oalimero), aondpta (Capo Oomorin), Oalip Oarias or Oallioaris, between 
Uie towns dwgayapo and nodOpw, ,Tifi{>XKa (perhaps Cape St. John), and ^Kpov (the southern termination of 

Outch). The principal gul& and baj-s are (Bay of Bengal), hpyctpiKds (Falk’s Bay), kqXx^k6s (Gull of 

Manaag), PapvydCvvos (Gulf of Cambay), and ndvdi (probably Gulf of Outch). The chief rivers are tho yd'Xm and 

; others mentioned are the Adamas (Brahmanee), Scotrdpm (Mahanuddy), pidicrtoXos (here taken to be the Kistna) rivm 
(hero taken to bo tho Pennmr disemboguing near Nellore), (ru,xi,y (Tambrapurny), and xd^vpos (Cauvery), along the west side 
pf the Bay of Bengal; and tho mvayovm (Tapty), and vafiddas (Nerbudda), Bowing into tho Indian Ocean. Tribos and 
cities mentioned by Ptolemy are tho yayyaplSai, with their chief town ydyyy,, near the mouth of the Ganges ; tho 
(.almg®, with thou- chief towns Parthalis aiid_ Dandagula (here taken to bo Oalingapatam) ; the uairtiKoi, occupying 
tho country now known as tho (Jrroars, with their chief towns TrlrwSpa (Dharanicottah), woi/Ta/cJo-fraXa (said to ho Masuli- 
patam but probably more inland), and dxxocrdypn (Coringa) ; wost of tho puicrciXos (Kistna , the dpodapyot, chief town adXayya, 
(asserted to ho Mundarajya, the modem Madras, hut more likely Nellore) ; next the Chola kingdom, tho following 
roforencos to wkoh may bo mentioned, g^pat yopdSes, (tho Oholas, a northern portion of tho Tamulians), dpKccrov Bacrlx^wu 
gajfia (the king being perhaps confounded with the place Arcot), dp0pupa liarlXoLoy creipyayos (Warriorc capital of Chola 
Haick), and ^apaXla crupiprwy and _7r«p_a\(a gwpiwywj/ (the coasts of TinnevoUy and Madura). Tho pandya kingdom UaySloyos 
Ywpo) is also mentioned as a district of groat wealth and importance ; it is represented as extending from the Chola 
? tho sonthorn extremity of the peninsula, and having for its capital fidSovpa (Madura). In tho same region aro 
the pdroi (not idenkaod), the tcapeol (Tmneyelly coast tribes), and the inhabitants of ledxxoi (Korkay). At the soiRh-west 
end of tho peninsula were kottuIm (probably Cotoro m South Travancoro, but perhaps Cochin), and aouaplct (Comorin). On 
the western coast were A.pupi^ (Malabar) with its chief towns Kdpovp^ (probably Oaroor) and rdySis (Cadaloondy). Along 
^he coast woro ^Gpa (Mangalore),^ and n^^ciyetpa (more north) ; while inland was tho district of dpluKa (rayMy, with 
Its obief towns (7nrJ«ovpa(|!^un4au' in Hyderabad), BaGaw (Beodar), dpivXXK (near Bassein), 6p,y6yopa (Ahmodnngger), 
andTdw? (Deog:h^). Further north was the district of Xapuc^ extending from the y^pddas (KerLdda) to ^apdyad 
(Broach) jjts obie^ tQ;^s being AW (Oojjem), and Ba/’A7aC«» fho most important trading town in Wostorn 
India that tune. North of ^aoiK^ was ffvpwrpyii (Goozerat) to tho west of the Gulf of Cambay ; and still further to 
the wost at the months of tbo Indus was 'trp,roKi\yi\ (Lower Semdo), with its capital iraraxii (Tatta). Tho ahovo-monlionod 
names can bo more easily identified, owing to their situation on tho soa coast. It is more difficult to dotormino tho exact 
Site of many of_ tho tribos montmnod as existing in the interior of the country. This difficulty is much increased by tho 
error of reolfoning prevails throughout Ptolemy, as ho has made the coast-line of India run almost in a straight 
line from tho moutn of the Indus to tho mouth of tho Ganges. Reasons for this mistake are, that ho assigned an errone- 
ous value _Qf 600 Olympian stadia (about 57 EngUsh miles) instead of 600 Olympian stadia (about 68 English miles) to 
an oquatorial degree, and that ho ovor-ostimatod road distance when converting it into maii-moasuremont. But tho chief 
f4o excess which ho allowed for distances of land-journoys ovor thoso of soa- voyages. If the raoasurcs 
pf dirtanoohy soa had boon moroasod in tho same proportion, all tho placos would have rotainod tho samo relative positions. 
But the oonaeT^onoe of this unequal ostimato of the value of land and soa distances was to throw all tho placos dotormined 
W land measurement: too far to the east, and as this error continued to incroaso tho further he advanced, his Eastern 
Geography is Taxila, which is almost duo north of Barygaza, is placed 11“ to tho oast of tho 

latter ; (fs mouth of tbe Ganges, whmh was fixed hy land measuroment from Taxila and Palihothra, is placed 38“ to 
gie oast of the mouth of the Indus, the true dilforenco being only 20“. The foUowing nations in the interior of Sonthorn 
fcdia may bo ^ntionocl.: the ^pa.xp.dva,i pdyot, with their city $pdxp-v (psuBaps Brahmadesam near the source of tho 
Tambrapu:my)) the apfidcrai and the rd^aa'croi, Ptolemy also montions icnpo^dOpos (Ohorapaty), tho rulor of tho Kerala 
country. Ptolemy giv'QS a considerahlo amount of information about T«7rpo/8c(:/77 (Ooylon), though yory fow of tho names 
mentioned hy Ipm can he identified. Ho however was considerably at fault regarding the size of this island, which ho 
, estimated as extending thresh fifteen degrees of latitude, and twelve degrees of longitude, an arpa fourteen times too 
large. Ptolemy says that the island was formerly palled Palaosimundi, hut in bas own time Salice. Tho above is a 
most imperfect accost of the Ptolemsean geography of Southern India ; and tho subject admits of groat amplification 
by any one who -wfil be at the trouble to oousult the original, adding to that investigation a knowlodgo of tho localitios. 
(16) Oosmaslnatoopleustes.—l.kolixpst0xoe]c anthpr who mentions India is Gosmas Indicoploustes (circ AD 660) 
He WM an E^tian monk who flourished in the reign of Justinian. In early life he was a merchant and in thf t 
capaoi^ yi^ted most of the countnes of the East, His chief work is roiroypu^la xp^<rriavii^L tho ohiect of which is to 
show that the earth is iiot sphencal, but a vast oblong plain surrounded hy oceqn. 1)0 gives a spooially full and accurate 

island is 900 miles m length, Ld as^ many in breadth 
p,nd that it is governed hy ^ngs. He also mentions a chnrch of Christians from Persia (Nestoriaiis) in Ceylon 
and another m (Makhra) with a ^shop at t^t^xiavd (Calyaun, an ancient coast-tovn not to be mistalcen for Calyauna- 
poora mthp epntep of^the Deccan). The trade from India, Persia, and EtMopia seems to have been extensive.^ The 
phief tradmg districts m India mentioned are paXt, ‘ whpro the pppper ^ows ’ (the Malabar Coast);’ and o-Uos (Scindo) 
^tnong the towns ^ven. as the teading towns of India several end in which is plainly 

the TamuJ uUL^mru^. His srovSo-rdrava m the district of pax4 (Makhar) i8'o)early to l^e identified 'svith the ancient town 

on the Malabar coast, which has long been regarded hy native authorities as the northern boundary of 
the Kerak^ngdorn. About fivp days journey, from ua\^ is ifitXoSl^a. (16) The results to ho gathered from 

all these wrttingsm the way _ of places identified in Souttiem India are embodied in the accompanying map, to which 
reference should he imde. The -wole^ormation is given in tabular form with remarks in Volume III under the head 
Greek and Latin Geographical Names. Christopher CeBarins published in 1703 and 1706 (Cambridge 
mTl]^App.*^°mf^^ epitome of aqoient geography ; an extract from this relating to Southern Ini^a 

[3] Smtoh AooouNtr ov the Anoibno? Gbooraphy or Squihurn Ijitdia accokoing rp Oiiinesb Authors. — Introduction . 

Two Ohmese kwellers, named Pa-Hian and Hwen Thsang, who visited India at an early date, have left soipo account of 
the geo^aphymf the country from their point of view. _ (2) Fa~Hian . — Fa-Hian visitpd India between A.D. 399 and 414- He 
montions the kkdhyadosa ^centa re^on), and the kingdoms of Matoora, Canouj, Cosak, and Magadhah. After living 
three yearsan Paut^pootra (Patna), during which time he visited Oapila, Rajagriha, and Bonares, Fa-Hian finally sailed 

&to rLeSnt thf the mouth of the Hooghly, and tlrS retimed to Chin’a. His < Ta-Jhser’ k 

held to represent the Daeshma or Deccan, and he may have known the Pallava people. He did not however visit this 
Presidency itself which he oMy refers to in connection with Ceylon . (3) Mwen Thsemet.— The earliest comnrehpnaive 
ftocoont of the geography of Southern Indk specially is that of Hwen Thsang, passed seventeen yparp (A.D^ 6^9~64d) 
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and its tributary the Toongabudra ; lastly, on the north-west by west, the dis- 
tricts of Dharwar and ISTorth Canara in the Bombay Presidency. This descrip- 
tion leaves out of account the Mysore and Ooorg territories, which geographically 


in travelling throngli the countries lying to the west of China, and especially in India. His chief object was to study 
Booddhism, but his observations on the geography and history of the country are characterised by minuteness and precision. 
According to this writer, Southern India in the seventh century was divided into nine kingdoms :—Oalinga, Cosala Andhra* 
Dhanacataca, Ohoolya, Dravida, Malacoota, Ooncana, and Maharashtra. But Southern India as so described was larger 
than the Madras Presidency, and comprised the whole of the peninsula south of the Tapty and Mahanuddy rivers from. 
Hassick on the west to Ganjam on the oast. “ The capital of the Calinga kingdom was then about 260 miles south- 
west of Ganjam, probably either the present Eajahmundry on the Godavery or Coringa on the sea-coast ; and it is stated 
that the previous capital was the present Ohicacole. Tho principal feature in this country was the Mahendra range of 
mountains, which stiU possesses the same name. They now divide the Ganjam district from the valley of the Maham^dy. 
Eajahmundry was the capital of the eastern branch of the Ohalookya kingdom, which extended to the borders of Orissa! 
A still earlier name for the capital of Calinga was Sinhapoora, probably the place of that name now 116 miles west of 
Ganjam. “ b." Cosala was probably the present Borar provinces. Its capital was perhaps the present Nagpore • but 
it may have been Chanda, Amr&vatty, or Ellichpore. In the seventh century it was boimded on the north by Ooj jein on 
the west by Maharashtra, on the east by Orissa and on the south by Andhra and Calinga. It extended probably from near 
Boorhanpore on the Tapty, and Hundair on tho Godavery, to Eatanpore in Chatisgurh and to Nowagudda near the 
source of tho Mahanuddy. “ Andhra was the more modern Telingana of tho Mahomedans or Toloogoo country as it 
is now called. Its capital cannot be identified, but Warangal was the capital of Telingana several centuries afterwards. 
The Godavery river was probably tho boundary to tho north and oast, and the Manjhira branch of the Godavery the 
boundary to the west. On the west it bordered on tho kingdom of Maharashtra. “ d.” Dhanacataca has been with some 
probability and by a transposition of tho two last syllables in the Chinese text identified as the modem Dharanicottah or 
Amravatty on the Kistna, the site of the woU. known “ stoopa ” or “tope ” or Booddhist ring temple. It was also known 
as Maha Andhra or the Great Andhra. The province extended to about Goolburgha and Penoocondah on the west and to 
about Tripatty and Poolicat lake on tho south. It was bounded by Andhra and Calinga on the north and by the sea on 
the east. It is supposed that a place called Vaigy was the capital of the country, v^ilo Dhanacataca or Dhanacacota 
was the scat of a largo religious establishment. Tho present town of Amravatty was founded, or at any rate established 
as a subordinate seat of government, by Soorya Deva, Eajah of Orissa, in the twelfth century, “e.” There is some 
difficulty in identifying the state of Ohoolya, which is dosoribod by Hwon Thsang as a small district, 400 miles in circuit 
If his account is taken as correct, Ohoolya is probably tho Kurnool country, but if the names of Ohoolya and Dravida have 
boon transposed by tho Chinese editor of the travels, as is supposed by some, then Ohoolya may bo identified as the 
old kingdom of Ohola with Tanjoro for capital. Hear Kurnool is an ancient tovm of Zora or Zohaurapooram, which 
corresponds exactly with tho Ohoolya of Hwon Thsang. If Ohoolya is placed in the ICurnool district, it will cut oif 
tho noith-westorn corner of tho province of Dhanacacota, and diminish its area. If however Ohoolya is identical with 
Ohola, then its position would extend from Shunkerrydroog, near Salem on the north-west, to the mouth of the 
Oauvory or Ooloroon river on tho north-east, and from Dindigul on tho south-west to Point Calimere on the south-east. 
Tho former supposition is hero taken. Tho province of Dravida was 1,000 miles in circuit in tho seventh century! 

Its capital was Oanohipoora, tho modem Oonjeoveramon tho Palaur. Its northern boundary extended from Ooondapore 
on the western coast, through Cadoor and Tripatty, to the Poolicat lake, and its southern boundary from Calicut to me 
mouth of the Oauvory. This was perhaps tho dominion of the Pallava tribe at that period. The province of 

Malacoota or Malayacoota probably inoludod the modem districts of Tanjore and Madura on the east, and Coimbatore 
Cochin and Travanooro on the west. The capital was either Madura, which was the capital of the southern end of the 
peninsula in Ptolemy’s time, or QuUon. A town named Oharitrapoora to the north-east of the capital was the port 
of embarkation fox Ceylon. This town must have boon Negapatam if Madura was the capital, but H Quilon was the 
capital then it would be Eamnaud. Tho province of Ooncana probably extended along tho coast from Vingorla to 
Ooondapore near Bednoro and inland from tho neighbourhood of Goolbiirgha to the ancient fortress of Madghorry. It 
was tho ancient kingdom of tho Cadambas, who wore the rivals of tho Chalookyas of Maharashtra. The capital was 
Ooncanapoora, which was probably Anagoondy on tho northern bank of tho Toongabudra river. Anagoondy was 
tho capital of a Yadava dynasty of princes before tho foimdation of the more modern city of Vijiauuggor on tho southern 
bank of tho rivor. “ i.” Maharashtra was bounded on the north by Malwah, on the east by Cosala and Andhra, on tho 
south by Ooncana, and on the west by the sea. Tho limits of this territory were Damaun and Vingorla on tho sea- coast 
and Idalabad and Hyderabad inland. The capital has not boon identified with any certainty. It was either Pratish- 
tauna on tho Godavery, or Oalyaunapoora in the Oontral Deccan, tho ancient capital of the Olialookya dynasty. (4) 
ao%olus%on.--Th.Q accompanying map roughly shows the country as above delinoatod. Each of the nine kingdoms of Hwen 
Thsang is more particularly noticed in Volume III. Under the head of Hwon Thsang also will be found a further 
account of the author, with a specimen of the very romarkahlo style of these Ohinese writers. 

[*] Skxtoh Aooount ov thb Ancient Gboguaeut or Southern India according to Arabian Avmom.-Introduc- 
Mou/.— The chief Arabian authorities on the ancient geography of Southern India are : —tho author of ‘ The Voyages of 
Sindhad the Sailor,’ Sooliman, Ihn Khoordadha, A1 Masoodoo, Sheik Ahoo Ishak, Ihn Howkal, Easheodooddoon, Ihn Batuta 
Al Idreesee, and Ahoolieda of Damascus. (2) Smdhad the Sailor. voyages of Sindhad the Sailor (ninth century AD) 
contain a few references to Southern India. In his first voyage Smdhad roaches the country of the Maharajah prohahlv 
the King of Vijianugger, at that period a very powerful kingdom. In his fourth voyage Smdhad visits a country where 
pepper is grown (Malahar), whence he went to the island of ‘ Nacous ’ (Nicohars). In the fifth voyage he is shipwrecked 
on a country, which is probably somewhere on tho Concan coast. Ho again visits Malahar, the peninsula of Oomorin and 
the pearl-fisheries in the Gulf of Manaar. In his last voyage he roaches Serendih (Ceylon). (3) SooUrnan.—Tho earliest 
Arab geographer who gives any account of In^a is a morchant named SooEman, who made several voyages to that country 
and to China. His narrative hears the date 861 A.D. (237 Hijrah). The second part of the work was written by Ahoo 
Zaj d-ool-Hasan, ^ of Sirauf, a connoisseur, who although he never travelled in India and China as he himself expressly 
states, made it Ms husmess to modify and complete the work of Sooliman hy reading and hy questioning travellers The 
information contained in these writings may he summarized thus. The inhabitants of India and China agree that there are 
four principal kings in the world, viz., of the Arabs, of China, of the Greeks, and lastly the Balharah, king of the men who 
have their ears pierce^ tMs last being the most eminent prince in India. He may he identified as one of the Vallahhy 
Eajahs of Goozerat. Ceylon is mentioned as the Sarandeeh, and Cape Comorin as Ooomaur. The author also mentions 
tho sea of Ear (which washes Malahar and Goozerat) , the Lankhahalas or Hicohar Islands, and the A-nrlfl.'ma n Islands in 
the sea of Andaman. (4) llm Khooriadla.—ThQ next Arab author is Ihn Khoordadha, who died in 912 A.D. Ho wrote 
the “ Book of Eoads and Kingdoms.” He also names the Balharah as the greatest king m India, other kingdoms being 
Jaha, Tafan, Joozr (Goozerat), Ghanah, Eahmee, and Kaumroon. (6) Al Masoodee.~A\ Masoodee, the airthor of the 
“ Meadows of Gold,” died in 966 A.D. He states that it is the general opinion that India was the portion of the earth in 
wMch order and wisdom prevailed in distant ages. After tho death of Koresh India was divided into kingdoms among 
whioh were geinde, Oanouj, and Oashmeer. India is a vast country ; it borders on Zabaj (Java) and extends on the side of 
■the mountains to Khorassan and Soinde. The king of Candahar is called Hahaj. Erom his dominions comes tho river 
Eaeed (Eavee), one of the five that form the Mihxaim of Soinde ; another river is the Bahautil (Beas) . Mooltaun is one of 
the strongest frontier places of the Mussulmans. (6) Sheih Aboo Ishak.— Sheik Ahoo Ishak wrote about the middle of the 
tenth, century ; his facts are similar to those already stated. (7) Ihn Moiokal.—Ibn Howkal wrote in 1193 A D He only 
treats of Semde and the porth. (8) Easheedooddeen wrote in 1310 A.D. He divides India into nine unequal 

parts, and describes it asfoUows.^ Its shape resembles the hack of a crab on the surface of the water. The mountains 
appear to stand near each other. Idee the joints of a spine, and rivers flow at their base. Hind is surrounded on tho east hv 
Cheen (China) and Macheen, on the west by Soinde and Cabool, and on the south hy the sea. On the north lie Cashmeer 
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speaking form as much a portion of the Presidency as do the tributary states of 
■ Travancore and Cochin on the south. The Amindiyy and Laccadive Islands 
form for administrative purposes a part of Madras Presidency, being attached to 


tli6 cc^ntry of tliG Turks, utid Mount Moroo, "wliich is oxtroniely liigli. The hoSiveiily bodies perform their revolutions 
round it, rising £ind setting on OEoh side of it. A. day end £i> night of this plaice is es^ch 6 Q[uBj 1 to six of our months. The 
Hima mountains lie on tho north of Oanouj, and are covered with snow. The five rivers in the north of India are 
collectively called Panmaud. Tho river Sarsoot (Sarsootoo) falls into the soa to the east of Somnauth. The Jumna falls 
into the Gl'anga below Oanouj. The centre of India is called the !Madades or middle land ^Madhyadosa^. Ooming south 
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tlie districts of Sontb Oanara and Malabar respectively. Off tbe south-east lies 
tlie British, colony of Ceylon, separated by a shallow strait ^ across which runs the 
string of rocks and sandbanks known as Adam s Bridge. 


Ma^bar (ibe Coromandel Coast), from Coolam to the cotmtrjr of Silauwar, extends 300 parasangs along the shore. There 
S Wo .courses or roads from this place; one loads hy sea_ to Choon. passing by the island of beelaun Sarandoep 
Svlon') is at the foot of the Joodoe mountain and is called in the language of Hind Samoaudadeep Smhaladwoepa), 
Suse'^its appearance is like a lion in repose. Euhies and other precious stones are found there There is another 
country adioifing Maahar inland, called Deo^r, the_ capital of which is Door Samoondoor (Dwara Samootoa) 
XbnBM.~l^n Batuta was the greatest traveller of his nation. Ho visited India about 1330, and mentions Kinbaiat 
f Cambay), Calicut, Hunawar (Honawar), Tanna, Hoozerat, Malahar and Ceylon. He mentions Coulam (Qiiilon) as the 
eroatest nkin India. (10) Al Ureesee.-jL\ Idroesee wi’ote about the beginning of the twelfth contmy and gives the 
followini information. Baiooh (Baroche) is a large handsome town, weU built of bricks and plaster. It is a port for 
veasels from China and Soinde. Between Barooh and Nahrwara there are two towns called Hanawal and Doolaka. They 
stand at the foot of a mountain callod Oondamn (probi^ly the Vinclliyas). Another town in the vicinity is Asawal 
fYessawal beins the old name of Ahmedabad). Opposite Barooh lios the island of Mullan. Other towns on the coast are 
Sindaboor and Sana (Tanna) ; Bandareena is a town built at the mouth of a river which comes from Manibar (Malabar) 
whore vessels from India and Soinde cast anchor. This author also mentions the cotton fabrics of Coromandel, and the 
nepper and cardamoms of Malabar. (11) Alcolfeda of Damascus . colobratod Arabian geographer (1273-1331) 
mentions the pepper of Malabar, and the cotton of Coromandel. Ho divides Hindostan into Al Smd, tho country of the 
Indus and Al Hind, the country of tho Ganges. (12) Conclusion .— information of these Arabian writers was not very 
extensive Mooltaun, Mansoora and other places of note in tho valley of tho Indus, wore visited by early travehers, and 
tho ports’ upon tho coast, especially those about the Gulf of Cambay, wore also Imown from the reports of marmers. 
Eogarding the interior the idormation was vague, and evidently drawn from hearsay. 

PI Sketoii AaoouNT op the Ancient Gboghaphy op Soutiiehn India acooiidino to MEPiAavAE Autiioiutibs. — Introduc- 
—.Tlin following are the chief modioeval European travellers who give any geographical account of Sonthom India 
Marco Polo (1264-1324), Marino Sanuto (1300-130C), Odorico di Pordonono (1316-1330), John do Marignolli (1347), 
Nicolo Conti (1419-1444), Athanasius Nikitin (1408-1474), Hioronimo di Santo Stofano (1494-1499), Ludovico di Varthoma 
(1603-1608) ^ (2) Marco Po^o.— Marco Polo was horn in 1264, and diod probably in 1324. His father Nicolo, a member of 
a noble Venetian family, had mercantile establishments at Constantinople and in tho Crimea. When he was about 17, ho 
accompanied his father and his uncle Malloi on thoir travels. On their arrival at Pokin aftor a j ournoy of more than throe 
years ho was forthwith takon into favour by tho groat IHian (Kooblay) and was appointed by him to various high offices. 
He finally returned to Venice in 1296, and was subsequently takon prisoner hy tho Genoese at tho naval battle of Ourzola 

e During his captivity ho dictated the account of his travols to a fellow [prisoner named Rusticiano, a native of Pisa. 

. Polo visited India in 1292 and gives an account of tho south of India which may thus ho epitomized. Sailing 
west ■ from Seilan (Ceylon) about 60 miles, is tho province of Maabar (tho Mahomodan name for tho Coromandel Coast, 
from an Arabic word moaning passage or ferry), which is called India tho Greater. In this provinoo are five kings, 
all brothers At this end tho ruling king is named Sondar Bandy Dovar, in whoso kingdom are found fine pearls, in tho 
guH between S and the mainland, that is to say Manaar. Tho fishors go first to Bettelar (either Vedala near 
Bamoswaram or Pattom on the coast of Ceylon). There aro fish-charmers callod Ahraiaman (Brahmins) who keep away 
tho sharks Tho body of St. Thomas tho Apostle lios at a littlo town in this province. (Maabar is mentioned in tho 
Chinese annals under the name of Maparh, as one of tho foreign kingdoms whidi sont tribute to tho Emperor Kooblay 
in 1286 ) About 1,000 miles to tho north is tho kingdom of Mutflh (tho Tolingana or Tihng of tho Mahomodan 
wrilors ■ Mntfl'li. is a corruption of MotoopuUy, a town in tho Goontoor district). Hore aro found diamonds which are 
obtained by throwing down piooos of moat into the doop valleys. Those aro seized by eagles, which when they fly up 
aro frightened so that they drop the moat, and thon tho diamonds that have adliored aro picked oil (regarding which 
roferenoo should he made to Vol. II, App. VI). Towards tho west from tho place where St. Thomas’ body lies is 
the province of Lav (Goozorat, tho Aupiicr} of Pfcolomy) from which como all the Abraiamans. Tho king sends merchants 
to trade in tho kingdom of Soli Ohola) . Thoro is another class of religious dovoteos callod tffioogi (Y ogees) . Cail (Cauyal 
in TinneveUy) is a groat city with much traffic, and belongs to king Aslmr. At Comari (Comorin, Ptolemy’s 
KoiKfptet Hkpov) you can soo tho north star. About 300 miles to tho west is the kingdom of Eli (Mount Dolly, 
propW Monto d’Ely, a hilly promontory about 10 railos north of Cannanoro, tlio first Indian land soon by Vasco da 
Gama in 1498 • Aboolfeda calls it Bas Haili). It is also montionocl by Bashoodooddoon and Ibn Batuta as Ilili). 
Molibar (Malabar) is a groat Idngdom to the west. Another kiilgclom near it is callod Gozurat (Goozorat). Both of those 
are infested with pirates. Further north is Tana (this name still exists as a suburb of Bombay, but by tho name Marco Polo 
meant the Oonoan, which is callod by Rasheodooddoon Konkan-Tana, and by Ibn Batuta Kookin-Tana). Cambaot lios 
further west (Cambay). Further north is Somonat (Somnauth, tho site of tho colobratod tomplo plundered by Mahmood 
of Gbuznoe) (3) Marino Bmuto.— Marino Sanuto, a Venetian nobleman, travelled in tho oast about 1300-1306. Ho 
fidvos details of tho commerce hotwoen Venice and India, and mentions Malabar and Cambay as tho chief commercial districts 
of India. (4) Odorico di Dordonone.—Odovioo di Pordonono was a Minorite friar who travelled in India between 1310 and 
1330 He landed at Tanna near Bombay, and, after visiting Surat, went by sea to Polumbum or Oolumbum (Quilon). In 
Minibar (Malabar ) ho mentions the towns of Flandrina and Oyngilin (Oranganore). lie next went to Mohar (tho Coro- 
mandel Coast) whence he sailed for Sillan (Ceylon). (6) Xo/m do Maripnolli.— John do Marignolli, a Minorite Friar visited 
Columhum (Quflon) in 1347. He mentions Malabar, the Coromandel Coast, and Ceylon, (f) Niooh Conti.— Xlioolo Conti, 
a noble Venetian, travelled in India and the east for 26 years, between 1419 and 1444. He first arrived at Cambay, 
whence going southward ho visited two cities on the sea, Pacamuria and Holly. Ho next travelled inland and arrived 

successively at BizenegaJia (Vijianugger or Humpy), Polagonda, Poudifetania on the Malabar Coast), 

Odesobiria Oenderghirm (Ohundragherry), Malopur (Mylaporo or St. Thomo), and Cahiki (Cauyal). Ho thon crossed over 
to the island of Zeifem (Ceylon), and returning to India, sailed to tho mouth of tho Ganges and np the river for 16 days, 
Adter visiting Otnna and the Indian Archipelago, he returned to Coloon (Quilon) in Mehbaria (Malabar), and went on to 
Coovn (OooMn), Oolanguria,Paliuria, Meliancota, Calicut, and Cambay. (7) Athanasius XliUtin.—AthKn&Bim Nikitin, 
a Russian travelled in the east between 1468 and 1474. Li India he mentions Cambayat (Cambay), Dabyl (Daubhol in the 
Ooncan), ’Mysore, Oalecot (Calicut), Beedar, Bijanagar (Vijianugger), and Goolburgha. He also visited Coylon. (8) 
Eieronimo di Smto Hietonimo di, Santo Stefano was a Genoese merchant who visited India about 1494-99, He 

touched first at Calicut, and then went on to Ceylon, whence he sailed to a port on the Coromandel Coast. (9) Ludovico 
'"'di Varthoma,— Xindoyioo di Varthema was a Bolognese who travelled in the east from 1603 to 1608, He first arrived at 
Dinohandierrumi (i.e,, Din Bander-er-Roomi, Dew, the port of the Turks), and then went on to Goa, whence he sailed 
across the Persian (l-hlf. From Ormuz he returned to Oomheia (Cambay), and subsequently visited Cevul (Chowla in the 
Bombay Presidency), Dabuli (Daubhol), Goga (Goa), Deoan (Beejapore), Bathacala (Oarwar), Contacola (Ancola), Onor 
(Honore), Mangalore, and Oannanore, He then journeyed up-country towards tho kingdom of Narsinga and visited the 
city of BisinOgar (Vijianugger). Returning to Oannanore, he went by way of Tormapatani (Dharmapatam) , Pandarani 
and Oapogattoto Oaliout, where, he says, the dignity of India is centered. At Oaheut he found merchants from Bangholla 
(Bengal), Oiormandel (Coromandel),' Zailani (Ceylon), Colon (Quilon), Oaicolon (Quilon), Bathacala (Bhatcal), Dabuli 
(Danbbol), Ohievuli (Chowla), Ooiftbeia (Cambay), Guzerati (Goozerat), and from many other countries. He says that Capo 
Oumerin (Comorin) is ffistant from Calicut eight days ’ journey by sea to the south. On leaving Calicut, Varthoma went to 
Oacolon(Oauyancollam), Colon (Q,uilon), Ohayl (Cauyal), and Oioromandel (Coromandel), near which place, he was informed 
St. Thomas’ body was buried. He then crossed over to Zailon (Ceylon), hut returning to the Coromandel Coast, visited 
PMeachet (PooUcat), a place of immense traffio, especially in jewels. After crossing over to Tamassari (Tennasserim), 
Vartheiaa went to the pity of |ianghella (probably Beng4). He then visited the Indian Ajchipolago and returned again 
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Mountains, Rivers, and Lakes. — From a pliysioal point of view the 
Presidency may be roughly divided into three portions, the long and broad eastern 
coast, th e shorter and narrower western coast, and the high tablfland in the interior. 

determined by the two great mountain ranges of the Eastern 
?nL which give the ke/to the configuration of all Southern 

^ chains extend along the opposite coasts, parallel to each other or 

rather diverging, and leaving between them and the sea only a plain of forty or 
fifty miles in breadth. They rise in few places above 3,000 or 4,000 feet hmh • 
but are very rugged and steep and the entrance into the interior is only by ver^ 
naiiow and difficult passes. The name of ghaut, which, through the Teutonic 
languages, has come to the English language in the word gate, being applied to 
tmse pjmses, has been gradually extended to the mountains themselves. The 
Eastern G-hauts, winch lie entirely within this Presidency, form a continuation of 
system of ^lota ^^gpore. They run in a south-westerly direction almost 
thiough the entire length of Madras, until they lose themselves in the I^eilgherries 
and there join with the western range. Their average height is 1,500 feetf and for 

sea ''' Thdr 1 of low land between their base and the 

s a. Thoir line is pierced by the Godavery, Kistna, and Cauvery rivers, as well 

m by minor streams ; so that they do not perform the part of a watershed. The 
Western Ghaiits on the other hand, which stretch southwards continuously along 
the shore of the Indian Ocean from the north of Bombay, satisfy all the cliaracter- 
istios 01 a mountain range. Rising steoply at a distance of 10 to 50 miles in the 
Madras districts from the coast, they catch the greater part of the rainfall of the 
monsoon, and in the south no stream breaks through them. Some of their peaks 
attain an elevation of from 5,000 to 8,000 feet. Though steep and stony, the hills 
are not broken, but covered generally with a stratum of earth, sustaining stately 

TUB iluS op 

as dotailod al,ovo a laruo fund of Roograplucal 

inscriptions found in difforont localitios; from tko records of tlidSorn niSwi is to say from 

traditions of liiopoonlfs thomsolvos. Itims of archmoloirical dismiiwifinT, ^ ^ 

K0C.gr.phy during tho tlr.l Ion or IKloon t.aUirio. of’tho pw^nt KSn o" Tl" Zr 

Prcmidoncy containod tho wholo or part of so von principal goomliical divisions ■ tlio PaSa oouXv ? 

tho Uhora country, Kerala, tJarnata, Oalinga, and Andhra. Tho Oholas OhoZ and PaZll 

dcSrZ^dituM uirSm i)Si!k 


u. V uj. Luu v.yjiuxtiH was in me east, wmle 

1 . , — HU'iwi, tniii. umi vxiiuHin uunt so sno wosi;, Tho north- 'western limUa nii/Uo 

kingdom woro prohahly a hno passing through Poolioat, Bangalovo, and so along the ghauts to Coimbatore and Oabenl 
Conjoovorani was noriiaps tho capitalhi tho Sfth contury B.d, Wa^rrioro near TriXnJpX in tlm 

rauption of Cholainuridalain, or tho realm of tho Oholas. (4) Oh$ra . — Chora consisted of Coimbatore Salem and nnrfa 
w “11^ Travnncioro. Originally Chora and Kerala ■wore probably tho samo oounti'v which subseauentlv 

was divided intti two di/loroiil kingdoms. Oaroor is mentioned by Ptolemy as tho capital. (6) — The kmedom 

■wliorc Mttlayalam is now spoken, that is to say tho modern districts of Malabar aS 
Canara, It may have boon oni^mally part of Chora. (0) Ctom«^«.-Tho boundarios of the Carnata counSrSoK 
X designation, aro hotter known. Tnoy oommoncod near tho town of Boedar in the latitude of 18“ 
4f/ nortli, aboiR 00 miles north-wost from Ilydorabad. Pollo^Jing tho oourso of tho Tamul language tZZ sou h-eLt the 

Anantaporo, and, passing through Nundidroog, touched the range ol tho Eastern Q-hauts. Thonce pursuing a southern 
course to tho mountainous pass of Qusoiolhutty, it continued to follow tho abrupt turn caulTby &e Em S tS 
towns of Ooimbatoro, Pollachy, Palghaut ; and turning to the north-west, skirted the edges of 
?^r,wb nnZS, tho Kistna ; whence following first an eastern and afterwards 

rathor an acute angle near Boedar, already dosoribod as its northern limit. The 
UriZ ^ Carnatic, Uio name applied by Eurmoans to tho countiy from Capo Comorin to the Northern Oircars 

t ^ oxtonding to tho soa on tlio Ooromandol Coast. [7) Galinffa.~The country of Oalinga included 

the eastern Madms coast, from Poolicat to Ciiicncolo and from tho Eastom dhauts to the Bay of Bengal. Onssa was at 
one tirao indudod in it. The languago of tho country was Toloogoo. Eajahmundry, Ooringa, Sinhapoora, Vaigy 
Calmgaijatam, and Chicacolo wore important towns of Oalinga at diileront times. Traces of the name are found in CaliS 
fiZw’ Gonnga. (8) Jndhra,-~-Tlm country lay inland, to the west of Oalinga ; forming what is now 

otipital of Andhva was Woraugal. (9) j!ZaZ«ooo^<t.~-This is Hwen Thsang’s name for the 
oxtromo south of tlioptminsubi, and is connoctod with tho name for Malabar or the Western Ghauts. (10) Maravadesha.— 
inis was tho prosont Ramnaud and Rliivagunga ^^omindaiTios, and appears to be an ancient designation, (ll) Oonaoo- 
ft rC^ ho jirosont Coimbatore distnot, upper part of Salom district, and south Mysore became at one time separated from 
uio thora country under this namo. fli) Tondemandaiam.—ThiB is tho best known of all the old divisions, and dates 
olovonth oontuiy of the Christian ora. It formed that part of tho Chola country which lay round the 
^ m south. It had two divisions ; upper Tonday above ghauts, and lower Tonday or the 

coast region. (13) Vmffides7m.~~'Sh.k was tho country between the Godavery and Kistna towards tho coast, forming part 
01 Oalinga in tho most oxtemded signification of tho latter country. (14) Conclusion,— 'Tho above is a very hare summary, 
fill? t 4 ' tlio reader should proceed to tho article on History ; whore also will be found a map 
Illustrating tho Dravidiaa dynasties, probably not only of this but of a very much earlier period. 
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forests, particularly of bamboo, which is found nowhere else in equal perfection. 
The interior, between these two chains, consists chiefly of successive tablelands 
supported by the opposite ghauts and by chains crossing from one to the other, 
diversified also by single precipitous eminences, which are formed into almost 
impregnable hill forts. One continuous chain, the Vindhya Mountains, runs 
across the broad base of the peninsula, and forms a rugged boundary between it 
and the great plain of Hindostan proper. On the west this is connected with a 
range of bold and lofty hills, which compose the territory of Rajasthaun. The most 
southerly central tableland, with an elevation of from 1,000 to 3,000 feet, includes 
the whole of Mysore and extends over several of the Madras disbidcts. There are 
again in the south various minor hill systems. The Neilgherries, which form the 
Junction of the two main ranges, are generally regarded as a distinct block of hills j 
they culminate in Dodabetta, till lately regarded as the highest peak in Southern 
India, At this height, the traveller from the plains enjoys cool and refreshing 
breezes, with a rich and romantic scenery of hills, lakes and waterfalls. The region 
is inhabited by the Todahs, a race of shepherds, speaking a peculiar language, and 
almost entire strangers to the mythology and manners of the inhabitants of the 
plains. There are also outlying spurs and masses of hills, of which the Shevaroys 
in Salem, the Anamullays in Coimbatore, and the Pulney Hills in Madura are the 
moat important. At the Palghaut gap the Western G-hauts fall to a height of 1,000 
feet above sea-level, by a break 25 miles wide through which runs the principal 
railroad of the south of India. They then resume their course at full level down to 
Cape Comorin, and immediately widen out into the highland tract that lies between 
Madura on the one side, and Malabar, Cochin, and Travancore on the other ; this 
highland being known as the Anamullays in the Coimbatore district and as the 
Pulneys in Madura. The hill tract here mentioned, higher than the Neilgherries 
in parts, and much more extensive, becomes narrower again opposite the Oumbum 
valley in Madura, and behind Tinnevelly becomes only a mountain range between 
the two coasts with a restricted area. The tract is very extensive, and is likely 
to open a field for European enterprise as the Heilgherry range becomes fully 
occupied. The Anamoody mountain in the Anamullay range is now known to be 
the highest in Southern India, its summit being 8,850 feet above the level of the 
sea. 

3. The Ganges and the Indus in the north of India finally absorb all the 
waters which descend from the southern face of the Himalaya ; and these flowing 
either eastward or westward over the vast plain of Central India, leave between 
them a large expanse of arid desert bordering on the Indus. All the other waters 
of India belong to what is called peninsular India. Beginning from the north, the 
first two that occur flow eastward into the Gulf of Cambay ; the Herbudda, parallel 
to the Vindhya chain, and fed by its streams j and the Tapty, which passes by 
Surat. There the chain of the Western Ghauts begins, whence all the other large 
rivers flow eastward into the Bay of Bengal. The principal of these are the 
Godavery, the Kistna, and the Cauvery ; all sacred in the eyes of the Hindoo, and 
truly valuable by their services to irrigation and commerce. These rivers have the 
same uniform features, They rise in the Western Ghauts, and run across the 
peninsula in a south-easterly direction. They drain rather than water the upper 
country through which they flow, and are comparatively valueless there either 
for navigation or irrigation, But they spread over alluvial deltas before they 
reach the see-, and at that stage become capable of being restrained and utilized 
by the agricultural engineer. The estimated basin area of the Godavery is 112,200 
square miles, and its length is 898 miles. The estimated basin area of the Kistna 
is 94,500 square miles, and its length is 800 miles. The estimated basin area of 
the Cauvery is 327,706 square miles, and its length is 472 miles. Each of these 
rivers flas a large tributary system of its own. Other rivers on the east coast, of 
similar character but smaller dimensions, are the North and South Pennair or 
Pinaukiny ■ (t^e southern being called Ponniaur), the Palaur, the Vellaur, the 
Yeigay, and the Tambrapurny. The area of country drained by rivers running 
westward is only the narrow strip of territory between the Western Ghauts and 
the sea. As a rule the country slopes gradually from the eastern base of the 
western mountain bhain down to the Coromandel Coast, while the fall is sudden 
^nd precipitous on -the western side of the naountains.' 
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4. It is somewliat remarkable that in so large a region as India, with so 
many mountains and waters, there should scarcely be a lake. To find this feature 
on a great scale it is necessary to penetrate the northern barrier of India into 
Uentral Asia. _ bo called lakes are the Chilka on the Coromandel Coast at the 
confines of tms Presidency, and the Poolicat Lake on the same coast within the 
Presidency. But these are really mere salt .marshes like the Mareotis or Menzaleh. 
Poolicat Lake, 33 miles m length from north to south, forms a more or less impor- 
tant backwater for inland communication between Madras city and the northern 
districts, ifiis lake is supposed to have been caused by the sea breaking in 
through the low sandy beach. On the western coast, the perpetual antagonism 
between the mountain torrents and the ocean has produced a remarkable series of 
backwaters or lagoons, which skirt the entire seaboard of Canara, Malabar, and 
Iravancore. The largest is the backwater of Cochin, which extends from north to 
south for a distance of 120 miles. These backwaters also are used for inland 
navigation, A projecting spur of the ghauts for a long time interrupted commu- 
nication, but this has now been tunnelled, and continuous water communication 
IS provided by this means between Cochin and the capital of Travancore, to be 
prolonged southwards to Cape Comorin by an artificial canal, 

5. ^ Climate and Peoduotions. — The peculiar physical geography of the penin- 
sula with a large mountain chain running from north to south along its western 
boundary, is of importance in regard to climate and the productions of the various 
portions of the country. The western hills have the effect of arresting the lower 
stiata of rain clouds brought up from the Indian Ocean by the periodical winds 
of the south-west monsoon, and of causing excessive rain precipitation on the 
narrow ^ strip of ^ coasLline on the western side of the peninsula. Where the 
mountain range is of great height, as between Malabar and Coimbatore, the rain 
clouds are almost entirely^ diverted from the districts immediately below the 
mountains on the eastern side and while the annual rainfall on the western side 
may be one hundred and fifty inches, not more than twenty inches are usually 
registered on the eastern side, immediately within the influence of the mountpjin 
ranges. Where the mountain chain is of lower elevation, the rain clouds pass 
over the hills, and rain is precipitated in uncertain and varying amount over the 
peninsula to the east of the ghauts ; but, except in the northern districts, where 
the rainy season approximates to that of Bengal, the heaviest rainfall of the 
southern portion of the eastern division of the peninsula occurs during the period 
of the north-east monsoon. During the continuance of this monsoon, the western 
ranges of mountains have a similar effect in arresting the rain clouds, so that at 
the season of the year when the Carnatic is visited by heavy rain, the western 
Ooast districts enjoy clear weather. The climate thus varies considerably in the 
different parts of the Presidency, _ The Feilgherry Hills enjoy the climate of the 
temperate zone, with a moderate rainfall, and a thermometer rarely exceeding 80° P., 
and sometimes falling to freezing-point. In 1876, the mean temperature in the 
shade at the sanitarium of Wellington was 61'2° P. On the Malabar coast, the 
south-west monsoon brings an excessive rainfall, reaching 160 inches in the year at 
certain places. The rain clouds hanging on the slope of the Western Ohauts 
sometimes obscure the sun for months at a time. Along the eastern ooast and on 
the central tablelands the rainfall is comparatively low, but the heat of the summer 
months is excessive. At Masulipatam the thermometer frequently rises to above 
110° P. in the shade, and to 170° in the sun. Observations extending over a period 
of sixty-three years give an average of 48*9 inches of rain in the year at Madras 
city ; but this is considerably above the mean of the east coast ' generally. At 
Pellary the average annual rainfall does not exceed 22 inches, of which 16 inches 
are brought by the south-west monsoon across the ghauts. The whole coast of 
the Bay of Bengal is liable to disastrous cyclones, which not only wreck thp 
shipping in the roads, but have repeatedly overwhelmed the low-lying ports. 

6. To the physical barrier of the Western Ghauts must be attributed not only 
the vast differences of climate, but also those of the nature of the productions, in 
the eastern and western divisions of the peninsula. In the former division the 
uncertainty and capricious character of the rainfall has taught the cultivators of. 
the soil the necessity of making provision for the storage of water for irrigation 
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pui-poses, and iiiMmerable tanks or reservoirs scattered tliroughont the countrv 
are the result. On the western side of the mountains howeve? the neLsiw for 
such works has never arisen. There the periodical rains fall with great resrularitv 
as to_ time and quantity, and the earth produces so abundantly tfat, although in 
certain exoeptiona,! years there may be partial failures of crops, a^olute agricultural 
distress as a result of bad seasons is quite unknown. Onlv three of th^e twont^ 

one districts of which the Madras Presidency is composed ^ within tt in^ 

of the never-failmg rains of the south-west monsoon. In the remaining ei^hw 
districts nature demands the assistance of art in the collection storage and 
distribution of the rain-supply. In some of these eighteen districts however as 
m the northern coast area, the periodical rains fall more regularly than in others 
giving them thus an advantage. In several of these alef thf risers r^tw 
eastward, swelled by the south-west monsoon rains, form an additimM J 

irrigation. The chief staples of the Presidency are rice; oholam (a kind of maizel • 
cumboo (a kind of millet) ; raggy and varagoo amongst food-grains • gino-ellv amnnolt 
oil-seeds; and chillies, tobacco, sugar-cane, plantains, and befel-lea/ amongst 
garden crops. Cotton, which may be regarded as a snecial cmr) Inc- o mii" 
almost equalling that of raggy. The trees most grown for theb fraits are'Inm? 
nut, areca-nut jack, tamarind, and mango. Eicl, al mfeht be expeoteris nr^ 
duced in the largest quantities in the aUuvial and highly-irrigated districts^ of 
Tanjore, Godavery, and Kistna on the east coast, and hi Sw and ct™ 
the west coast where the rainfaU is abundant. Ch^L is p^cTpSy cXated 
in the tableland districts of Bellary and Kumool, while cumboo and rtgL are most 
ezteMively grown in the other inland, but less elevated, districts suoh^ as sSem 
and Coimbatore. Cocoanut palms flourish most WiUrorthrbanrs of Z 
estwies and back-waters or salt-water lagoons of the western districts ofVllw 

Western Gha^i theW^ifom^ 

7. Gimbal SuEviy, the Wist OoASi.-When the Concany territories in 
Bombay are left behind to the north, all that ever constituted part of the Moirhul 
l®“t was regularly apportioned among its provinces has been Sted 
The south of India may be said to reach from this point to Cape Comorin \nd to 
begin with the maritime tract of Malabar. The name of MalabL properly betengs 
^ fangdom, of which the capital, Calient, was found by the firs^ Portuguese 
navigators to be the seat of ’a considerable dominion, under I sovereTgn o J^HTthe 

,1 a ti® ®o«”try the name Malabar 

was extended to neighbouring countries, and has even been applied loosZtZll rtl 

western coast of the peninsula as far as the Gulf of CambaJ. OonsidLd ^the 
coast reaoliing from the Ooncan to Gape Comorin it forniq a rAryt-nra • 

Zti.” ".w. S “iT itS'CS r ■* 

pts. 

cardamoms and several other spices. The new product of ooffe^ forZ an hnl? 

tant export to European countries. The upper distriot^ nhnnntq 

particularly the teak, so pre-eminently valuable^for ship building 

sapan and other dyeing and omamentel woods. The region Zes not contafn 

Zde eLZn tites WeXne^r industry in machine- 

pdrohafles the flue cottons of Goozerat. SociM life througZ;t Makter”!^^^^^^ ' 

a very remarkable aspect. The original stmp+nrA n-P iviaianar presents 

allmd ta fcreig, b„, i6*„bibn, tail wSlTli; 

i-iM In Ui., .h. p™» 
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class were in Malabar till lately little else than slaves. A class called Niyandies are 
excluded from all human intercourse, and forced to wander in unfrequented places, 
without means of support, except the alms of passengers. The Nayars themselves 
are a remarkable body. In the Hindoo system they are classed as Shoodras, though 
they rank immediately under the Brahmins, the intermediate classes being here 
wanting. Indeed they are manifestly equal in dignity with the Cshatriyas of 
JN ortu-"W“GSt 0 r 2 i Thoir most pGCulmr diaraotGristio consists in tii© Sjrraincyc^ 

ments with regard to females. These are married at ten years of age, and have^an 
aliment transmitted to them by their husband, whom they must not however see 
or hold intercourse with , a single instance of such connection would be considered 
scandalous. They reside with their mother, and after her death with their 
brother ; and they are allowed, and regard it an honour, to attract as many lovers 
as possible, provided they be of equal or superior rank. It is thus considered a 
ridiculous question to ask a Hayar who is his father. The only real parentage rests 
with the brother of the wife, whose children are considered as belonging to him, 
and to whom all his property and titles are transmitted ; for the sister*s children 
must be in one degree consanguineous, while the wife’s children may not be in any, 
Another striking peculiarity on the Malabar coast consists in the early colonies of 
Christians and Jews, which still form a considerable part of its population. So 
numerous are the former, as to give Malabar in many quarters the appearance of 
a Christian country; they are computed on the whole at from 100,000 to 150,000, 
They derive from a very well-known tradition the title of Christians of St, 
Thomas ; their origin does not in reality appear to be much later than the apostolic 
age. Their original form of worship was not in accordance with the tenets of 
the Catholic church. The Portuguese, who at an early period became masters of 
this coast, considering such worship as heresy, compelled them to conform. The 
Malabar Christians could not however be induced to hear the service read in 
Latin ; the Portuguese therefore conceded this point, and allowed the use of the 
Syriac. A species of Syro-Roman church was thus formed. The Jews of Malabar, 
who amount to about 30,000, are divided into white and black, forming quite 
distinct classes ; the white considering the other as comparatively low and impure, 
In A.I). 490 they obtained the gift of the city of Cranganore ; but, having incurred 
the hostility of a neighbouring rajah, this settlement was broken up and dispersed, 
Tile Black Jews have been supposed by some to be Hindoo converts; but it is 
probable that they wore an earlier race of Jews from Palestine. Both tribes 
possess Hebrew manuscripts of the Old Testament, which appear to be preserved in 
a state of tolerable purity. 

8. In surveying this coast in somewhat more detail, the first tract met is 
Canara, which extends along the sea about 200 miles. The northern part, now 
in the Bombay territory, is very hilly, and produces chiefly teakwood ; but the 
southern, portion of which is called by the natives Tooloova, is well cultivated and 
exports large quantities of rice. Hindoos of the peculiar sect called the Jains 
abound in the country. There are also a considerable number of Christians ; but 
the sea-coast is mostly occupied by a class of Mahomedans called Moplahs, 
apparently emigrants from Arabia. Through their means Hyder and Tippoo were 
complete masters of Canara, and the latter carried op a violent persecution against 
the professors of all other religions. After the fall of Tippoo howevejr in 1799, 
Canara was annexed to the British dominions and toleration was restored. South 
Canara alone now belongs to this Presidency, The principal pity of Oapara is 
Mangalore, long a flourishing emporium. It suflered in the war between the 
Mysore sovereigns and the British Government. Being taken by the British ip 
X733, it was defended with extraordinary valour against the whole force of Tippoo, 
In the following year it was surrendered by treaty to that ruler, who then 
dismantled the fortifications. Since coming under British dominion Mangalore has 
flourished, and carries on a very large export of rice. It is situated on a backwater 
forming a common estpary to two rivers, one of which is to its north and the other 
is to its south. The port will not admit vessels drawing niore than ten feet water ; 
but the anchorage at the mouth of the river is good. 

9. Proceeding southwards, the next district is that of Malabar proper, which 
occupies about 200 miles of coast, and contains upwards of 2,30Q,000 inhabitants., 
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The soil immediately along the shore is poor and sandy ; hut in the interior it 
consists of liillSj the sides of which are formed into terraces, with fertile valleys 
interposed. Pepper, abundantly raised in the hill-forests of this country, forms the 
staple of a very extensive foreign trade. Calicut, which first gave to De Gama an 
idea of the splendour of Indian cities, was the residence of the Zamorin, whose 
empire then extended wide along Malabar. "Its power was materially broken 
by unsuccessful contest with the Portuguese ; and towards the close of the last 
century was finally destroyed by the invasions of Hyder and Tippoo. In the 
struggle which terminated in the downfall of the latter, Britain derived some aid 
from the native chiefs, who in return were invested with the internal jurisdiction of 
the country subject to the payment of a regular tribute. Between powers placed in 
so delicate a relation dissensions soon arose ; the conflict terminated in favour of the 
British, who assumed the uncontrolled dominion of the country, its territory being 
annexed to this Presidency. The Zamorin is now a stipendiary of the Madras 
Government. Calicut, the once important capital of Malabar, was entirely de- 
stroyed by Tippoo ; but, as soon as British ascendency permitted, the inhabitants 
animated by that local attachment which is strong in India hastened to return. 
It is now a large place with an improving trade. The most remarkable modern 
city however has been Cannanore, formerly the seat of a female ruler called the 
Beeby, and from its almost impregnable position regarded as the main hold of 
the Moplahs or Mahomedans of Malabar. The Beeby was till lately allowed to 
administer Cannanore and the country in its immediate vicinity. She carries 
on also considerable mercantile transactions with Bengal and Arabia, and includes 
in her sovereignty part of the Laccadives, an archipelago of low shoaly islets, 
facing the coast of Malabar at the distance of from 76 to 150 miles. They how- 
ever produce nothing but coir, yarn and plantains, and are inhabited by poor 
Moplah fishermen. . Tellicherry, long the principal English settlement and seat of 
trade, contains many rich merchants. At the capture in 1793 of Mahd, then the 
principal French settlement, the preference was given to bhat place, which has the 
advantage of a particularly fine situation ; but on its subsequent rendition it 
decayed. 

10. South of Malabar proper is the small province of Cochin, which presents 
the same general aspect as the rest of the coast, and partioulaidy abounds in teak 
timber. The Jewish and Christian colonies are very numerous in this territory. 
Cochin the capital was the first point at which the Portuguese were allowed to 
erect a fort. In 1663 it was taken by the Dutch, and was rendered by them one 
of the most flourishing cities of India. The rajah has maintained his independence 
better than most Hindoo princes. He was merely tributary to Tippoo, and has 
been allowed by the English to carry on the internal affairs of his state, though 
under payment of tribute. Cochin still enjoys a considerable trade. Ten miles 
to the north is Oranganore, which the Portuguese have made the seat of a Bishop’s 
see. 

11. The extended line of coast from Cochin to Cape Comorin is occupied 
by the dominions of the Maharajah of Travancore. They possess all the advan- 
tages peculiar to the Malabar Coast. The inland districts, in particular, are 
remarkable for fertility and beauty. They exhibit a varied scene, consisting of 
hills clothed with lofty forests, and of winding streams with valleys clad in perpetual 
verdure. The woods are perfumed with numberless aromatic plants. Besides the 
staple article of pepper, Travancore yields ginger, turmeric, and inferior species of 
nutmeg and cinnamon. The Travancore Maharajah, like the Cochin Rajah, conducts 
the internal affairs of his dominions, subject to the advice of the British representa- 
tive under a treaty of 1805. Travancore, the ancient capital, was situated some- 
what up the country in a soil of white sand ; but it is much decayed since the 
Maharajah removed to Putmanaubhapooram and subsequently to a new palace built 
on the European model at Trivandrum. Alleppey, Quilon, and Colachel afford 
convenient havens for trade, though the strong currents which run alo'iig the coast 
render navigation difdcult. 

12. At the extreme point of the territory of Travancore is situated Cap© 
Comorin, the southern boundary of India. A few miles from this stands th© 
southernmost scarp of the Western Ghauts, a bold and commanding feature, which 
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presents to tlie ocean a lofty hill covered with the most brilliant verdure. The 
rocks scattered along the shore of the cape render it necessary for the navigator to 
keep at a distance. ® 


13. The same, the Oaenatio.— After turning Cape Comorin the extensive 
territory is reached to which Europeans have given the name of Carnatic. It 
stretches about 500 miles along the coast, stopping somewhat short of the great 
natural boundaiy of the JECistna. It is divided into two parts by the chain of the 
Eastern Ghauts, running like the Western parallel to the coast. One of these 
divisions is called the Carnatic above and the other the Carnatic below the ghauts * 
but the former is better known under the title of Mysore, and the territory on the 
coast will be here considered as the proper Carnatic. It is called also the coast of 
Coromandel i and, though in its general structure similar to Malabar, presents some 
marked differences. The mountains are distant from the sea fifty, seventy or a 
hundred miles ; and, instead of being clothed with vast and majestic woods, are in 
most places naked and rocky. The region is watered by several great rivers, rising 
in the W^estein Ghauts, andiunning across the whole peninsula j among which the 
Cauvery stands pie-eminent. Upon the whole however, instead of numberless 
torrents dashing down the sides of the hills, and requiring only to be conhned and 
guided , this tract contains large arid plains, to which the industrious husbandman 
can with difficulty by canals and tanks convey the necessary moisture. The 
ghauts also fiom their great altitude intercept the heavy rains which the monsoon 
brings on the western coast j and there are only occasional showers, from May to 
June, to fertilise the ground and cool the intensity of the heat. Hence the 
Carnatic, in seasons of drought, is subject to severer famines than any other part of 
India. Yet, though there are many barren tracts, the country on the whole is 
highly cultivated and very productive. The population of the Carnatic is essentially 
Hindoo. The tide of Mahomodan conquest did not reach it before the fourteenth 
century ; nor was the subjection nearly complete until the reign of Aurungzeeb. 
A race of Moghul viceroys was then established at Arcot, who on the fall of the 
empire set up an independent power. Pressed however by the overwhelming 
force of the Rajahs of Mysore, they were forced to ask for British aid. The 
Company readily interposed, and after a long and severe struggle subverted the 
throne of Hydor and Tippoo. The nawab however was unable to maintain his 
position. On the death of the reigning nawab in 1801, his successor was made to 
sign a treaty by which the sovereignty of all his territories was transferred to the 
Company : and there was reserved to himself only from two to three lakhs of pagodas, 
and a portion of household lands. The country was then divided into eight dis- 
tricts or colloctorships, administered by British officers. Arcot and its immediate 
vicinity is chiefly peopled by Mussulmans ; and on the southern part of the coast 
tliere are emigrants from Arabia, though not in so great numbers as on the Malabar 
coast. The rest of the population is Hindoo, and the customs and religion of this 
native race have been preserved here in unusual purity. The pagodas are extremely 
numerous, and rival in splendour those of the sacred cities of Benares and Allahabad. 
,The Brahmins, not generally oppressed as elsewhere under Mahomedan ascendency, 
had intrusted to them by that government most of the civil employments in the 
state^ and revenue. Another class, almost peculiar to this part of the country, 
was formerly that of the poligars. Originally district offioers of the old Haick and 
British Governments, they took advantage of the periods of weakness of the latter, 
and erected castles from which like the baronial chiefs of Europe in the feudal ages 
they plundered and oppressed the surrounding country. The English Government 
were often obliged to purchase their orderly behaviour by giving them an independent 
power and jurisdiction. There is no class whose subjection proved so expensive 
to Great Britain. The Carnatic is much more of a manufacturing country than 
Malabar ; jret it does not produce those fine fabrics which distinguish the Northern 
Circars. Piece-goods, blue cloths, chintzes, &o., all of a coarser kind, are its 
principal products. 


14. A detailed survey of the Carnatic may begin with Madras, now its capital, 
and that of the British possessions on the eastern coast. The choice of a capital, 
as in many other countries, has not been so happy as that made by the French ; 
Pondicheri’y being in every way a naturally finer and more convenient station. 
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Madras has had till very recently no harbour ; but a mere road, through which runs 
a strong current, and which is often exposed to dangerous winds. On the beach 
breaks so strong and continual a surf, that only a peculiar species of large light 
boats, the thin planks of which are sewed together with the tough grass of the 
country, can by the dexterous management of the natives be rowed across it. For 
minor communications with the shipping and for deep sea-fishing the natives of 
the coast employ what is called a catamaran, consisting merely of two planks 
fastened together, with which they encounter the roughest seas with wonderful 
address, and when swept off by the waves regain it by swimming. Fort St. 
George, planned by Mr. Robins, a celebrated engineer, and placed at a small 
distance from the sea, was once regarded as a strong and handsome fortress, 
though not on so great a scale as Fort William at Calcutta ; but more advantage- 
ously situated however, and defensible by a smaller number of men. European 
Madras is for the most part an assemblage of country houses situated in the midst 
of gardens, and scattered over an extent of several miles. The houses are light and 
elegant, having columns covered with the fine composition of shell limestone called 
choonam. The hand of art has covered with verdure a somewhat arid soil. The 
Black Town is extensive, and its minarets and pagodas, mixed with trees and gardens, 
are striking from a distance ; but the interior is poor. In the vicinity of Madinas 
is the district of Chingleput, originally obtained as a jagheer from the Moghul, and 
still kept up as a distinct collectorship. Though the soil is generally dry, it is made 
by industry to yield tolerable crops of rice. The town of Chingleput is somewhat 
inland, and not of much importance though the seat of a sub-collectorate. About 
thirty-five miles to the south of Madras is Mahabalipore, or the city of the Great 
Bali, called also the Seven Pagodas. It consists of a range of sculptured edifices 
representing the exploits of Bali, Krishna, and other chiefs celebrated in the 
Hahabharat, It is sacred to Vishnoo, a colossal image of whom is found in the 
principal temple. The monuments, though not on the same gigantic scale as in. 
some other parts of India, are well executed. In the interior of the country is 
the hilhtemple of Tripatty, one of the most crowded scenes of Hindoo pilgrimage ; 
the ceremonies of which however Europeans have never been allowed to view. 


15. Proceeding southwards Pondicherry is reached, the seat of French empire 
in India. This empire, founded in 1749 by M. Bupleix, presented for some time 
a brilliant aspect, and seconded by native alliances threatened to subvert the 
foundations of the British power in the East. Towards the close of the war of 
1756 Pondicherry fell into the hands of the British; and though restored by 
subsequent treaties, never on the renewal of war made any effectual resistance. 
Pondicherry was raised by the French from a village to be the handsomest European, 
city in India. It contains many fine houses in the European style ; and the high 
culture of the vicinity, the numerous canals crossed by neatly constructed bridges, 
the roads planted with trees and partly adorned by statues, give to the surrounding 
district the appearance of a great garden. The inhabitants have suffered much by 
repeated hostilities, and being unfavourably situated for trade, have been unable 
entirely to retrieve their affairs. In trade Pondicherry was at one time sui’passed. 
by Ouddalore, a well-built town at the mouth of a considerable river. In war 
Ouddalore has followed the fortunes of Pondicherry, though its capture in 1783 
was not effected without very great loss on the part of the British. 


j: Kingdom of Tanjore was formerly an important territory, consisting 

of the delta of me Oauvery. The Hindoos attach to its stream a peculiarly sacred 
character. At Trichmopoly, about 100 miles above the sea, it separates into two 
great branches, one retaining the original name and another called Ooleroon. 
Numerous channels derived from, these convert the region into a delta, not 
surpassed by any part of Egypt or Bengal in culture and fertility. Art has been 
industriously^ employed to improve these natural advantages. The chief produce 
consists of rice, gram, and cocoanuts, which are largely exported. The population 
introduced by Moghul conquest has never reached Tanjore, and almost the only 
Mahomedans consist of a few_ refugees from Arabia. This country therefore has 
retained almost entire the ancient religion, constitution, and manners of India. It 

a by the splendour of its pagodas and other edifices 

destined tg rehgiqus worship. Tanjgre was governed by an independent rajah 
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until 1799, when the British caused him to resign the administration, accepting a 
revenue of a lakh of pagodas, or 3-| lakhs of rupees, with one-fifth of the net revenue 
of the country. He was also permitted, in time of peace only, to keep possession 
of the town and fortress of Tanjore. The city of Tanjore may be considered as the 
native capital of Southern India, and the rival of Benares in learning, splendour, 
and antiquity. Its pagoda is greatly celebrated, rising from the ground by twelve 
successive stages, and considered the finest specimen of that species of structure 
existing in India. The usual Brahmin college is attached to it. The place is six 
miles in circumference, and contains two large and strong forts, the smallest of 
which is about a mile in circumference, surrounded with a broad and deep ditch, 
out in the solid rock. In one of these forts is the pagoda, and in the other the 
palace of the rajah. 

17. Triohinopoly is a large and strong city, farther up the Oauvery, and 
distinguished by being the residence of Mahomed Ally and his son, who under 
British protection reigned over the Carnatic. The siege of Triohinopoly in 1755 
is celebrated in Indian history for the gallant defence made by British of&cers against 
the French and their native allies, which terminated in a great part of the former 
being obliged to surrender. Opposite to Triohinopoly is the large island of 
Seringham (or Shreerungam) not to be confounded with the town of Seringapatam in 
Mysore, formed by the two branches of the river. It contains a pagoda pre- 
eminent in magnitude and sanctity, being about four miles in circumference, and 
surrounded by seven successive inolosures. The innermost shrine has never been 
violated by any hostile power. It is visited by crowds of penitents from all parts of 
Hindostan, who bestow gifts in return for the pardon of their sins. 

18. Among the sea-ports of this region special mention may be made of 
Negapatam at the mouth of the Oauvery, once the chief factory of the Dutch on this 
coast, and made by them a strong and commercial place ; but it has declined in 
both these respects since it came under the power of Britain. At the mouth of 
one of the deltaic branches is Tranquebar, which the prudent conduct of the 
Danish Government converted from a small village to a thriving mart of trade. 
It is also the seat of an active mission, to which the public is indebted for some 
important memoirs relative to India. Devacottah, at the mouth of the Coleroon, 
was once a considerable British factory, and the first place in this neighbourhood 
where the British obtained a footing. 

19. The districts of Madura, Dindigul, and Tinnevelly, added to Travancore on 
the opposite coast, constitute the extreme south of India. They are inferior to 
Tanjore in natural fertility, and as some consider in cultivation. They are less 
copiously watered, and a not inconsiderable part of their surface is still covered 
with jungle, formerly the retreat of poligars, whose incursions disturbed the 
pursuits of industry. Cotton forms the staple product, particularly of Tinnevelly ; 
and a considerable quantity of coarse manufactures is transmitted to Madras. The 
capitals of the same name are not of particular magnitude or importance, and in 
their situation and structure strength was mainly studied ; but since the country 
has attained a more settled state, their fortifications have fallen into decay. 
Madura is a very ancient city, and is regarded by the Hindoos as peculiarly sacred. 
It has a pagoda or temple much more than commensurate to the greatness of the 
city, and one of the most splendid in Southern India. 

20. The northern part of the Carnatic still remains to be mentioned. It is 
generally inferior to the southern, and yields no remarkable product, either of land 
or manufacture. Arcot, nearly in a direct line inland from Madras, was raised to 
high importance by the Moghul government, who attracted by its salubrity made 
it their capital. It is situated however in a barren country, and is surrounded 
by naked granite hills. Poolicat, close to the sea and with a port, after enjoying 
for a long time high prosperity as the chief seat of Dutch commerce on the 
Coromandel coast under the name of Geldria, has since it came under the power 
of the British declined to the position of an inconsiderable village. There wa^ 
formerly trade here with Penang, hfellore on the large river Pennair formerly 
exported blue chintzes for the use of the negroes on West Indian plantations, but 
this trade has ceased. There is an anicut across the river close to the town, 
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wliicli has supplied the delta south of the river with irrigation for many years ; and 
there is a new anient now being constructed at Sungam, 20 miles west of JSellore, 
which will perform the same service for the delta north of the river. The whole 
of this coast is engaged in the salt industry. The country adjoining Nellore will 
shortly be opened out by rail-road communications, 

21, The SAME, the Congoo CoyNTEV.—Under no other title can be designated 
the two districts of Salem and Coimbatore, which interpose between the Western 
Grhauts and the Eastern Carnatic to the south of Mysore ; for there is no modern 
name indicating the whole of this country. The ancient kingdom bearing this 
name disappeared from history eight or nine centuries after the commencement of 
the Christian era, The Salem district includes a northern and eastern portion 
once called the Baramahaul or twelve estates, and a remainder consisting of country 
lying on and lying below the Mysore plateau. The East India Company sought to 
convert the town of Salem into a manufacturing centre, and a large weaving 
industry remains to this day, The climate of Salem town is not considered healthy, 
being liable to sudden alternations of heat and cold ranging up to 26°. This 
district is the principal seat of the manufacture of Indian steel or wootz. The ore 
is exposed and needs no mining. The antiquity of the process of manufacture is 
no less astonishing than its ingenuity, for its theory is extremely erudite, and in its 
discovery there seems but little room for the agency of chance. There is no 
evidence that any nation of antiquity except the Hindoos were acquainted with the 
vart of manufacturing steel. The forests of the district cover a fourth of its area, 
and their development for the purposes of fuel will make this into an iron*producing 
country. Above the town of Salem tower the Shevaroy Hills, The name of the 
old Congoo kingdom survives in Caungyam in the adjoining Coimbatore district. 
The fauna of Southern India abound in this part of the country. The town of 
Coimbatore lies high and is a favourite station with Europeans, On the western 
confines of this district lie the Neilgherry Hills, the largest hill-plateau in India 
that h9»a been permanently occupied by Europeans. 

22, The same, the Hortheeh Cjeoars,— The old province of Orissa to the 
east of Gondwana in the Central Indian tableland occupied the whole sea-coast 
of the southern peninsula from the Carnatic to Bengal. The interior of the country, 
traversed by a portion of the great chain of the ghauts, is still more rugged than 
the tableland to the west of it ; it is covered with jungle and infested by hill fever. 
Various rude tribes have from time immemorial inhabited these wild recesses. 
They rendered themselves formidable to the Mahrattas ; but the influence of British 
law has converted them into more or less peaceable subjects. The three great 
rivers, the Mahanuddy, Godavery, and E^istna discharge themselves into the sea ; 
the first towards the northern, and the two latter at the southern extremity of this 
country. The tract which has been known as the Circars, and which is the only 
part of Orissa now assigned to Madras, comprises that southern portion of it which 
was never securely held by the oiuginal Hindoo kingdom. The littoral of the 
Northern Cirqars is one of the most valuable districts in Hindostan ; equal to the 
Carnatic in fertility, and formerly at least superior to it in manufacturing industry, 
It is remarkable also as being the first territory of any considerable extent which 
came under the dominion of the East India Company. The French in 1759 having 
been driven from Masulipatam, Bord Clive obtained from the MoghuJ the grant of 
the territory ; and the Ni^am, though then in actual possession, was not in a condi^ 
tion to dispute the transaction, The internal governmeut has not been materially 
altered, the villages being ruled according to their ancient institutions ; but the 
power of the zemindars, the principal of whom at the first occupation could assem^ 
ble 41,000 troops, has been greatly broken. Calicoes and chintzes were once the 
staple manufacture, the finest being produced in the delta of the Godavery. These 
manufactures were exported to Europe and various parts of the East, but particu* 
larly_ to Bersia, where the demand for them "^as most extensive, Modern com^ 
petition however on the part of Bombay and England has gone far to destroy the 
industries. The principal exports now are in natural products. The Circars 
were under the Mussalman government five in number : Goontoor or Moorti- 
zahugger, Condapilly or Moostafanugger, Ellore, Kajahmundry, and Chicacole j with 
the coast strip of Rfasulipatam .Stfidpd, But this nomenclature bus been altered by 
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tlie modern distribution of revenue districts. The important trade of this tract 
used to centre almost entirely in Masulipatam, a large sea-port with the best harbour 
in the whole coast from Cape Comorin. More than half of its exports were to 
Bussorahj the rest chiefly to Madras, which it supplied with a considerable quantity 
of grain. This place however has in its turn lost its natural advantages, and has 
been replaced by Cocanada which has canal communication with the deltas of the 
Godavery and Kistna rivers. The old district of Cuttack, now Cuttack and Pooree, 
traversed by the lower Mahanuddy, connects the Circars with Bengal. Cuttack 
the capital situated on a broad channel of the Mahanuddy, is a town of importance 
garrisoned by the troops of this Presidency. But the most remarkable place within 
the district is the holy land of Juggernaut, which comprises a circuit of fifteen 
miles, and is known to story as the strange scene of Indian fanaticism. 

23. The same, the Ceded Distbiots. — These will complete the account of the 
Presidency. They form the Balaghaut or highlands of the old Hindoo Vijianugger 
kingdom, as opposed to the Payeen Ghaut or Talaghaut or lowlands of the same, 
already described above under the title of Carnatic. In the concluding years of 
the eighteenth century French alternated with English troops in the support of the 
Nizam at his capital. But in 1798 the Earl of Mornington finally established there 
a British force, and in 1800 at the conclusion of the third Mysore war the most 
southerly of the Nizam’s territories lying below the Toongabudra river were assumed 
by the British as payment for that force then largely increased and declared to be 
stationed in the dominions in perpetuity. Thus a large tract of country was added 
to the British possessions in the south, which carried their power from the coast to 
the centre of the peninsula. The native state of Mysore was at the same time 
encircled. The character of this country does not differ materially from that of 
the Deccan plateau. Bellary the most westerly of the provinces, and including at 
that time what are now Anantapore andKurnool districts, is throughout a highland ; 
the most elevated part being to the west where the surface rises towards the 
culminating range of the Western Ghauts, and to the south where it rises to the 
tableland of Mysore. Towards the centre of the country the plateau presents a 
monotonous and almost treeless extent, bounded by the horizon. Water is scarce, 
and fodder difficult to be procured. The present district of Kurnool lies to the 
east of Bellary. Two long mountain ranges, the Nullamullays and the Yerramullays, 
extend parallel to one another north and south through it. The central portion 
consists of a valley of black cotton-soil, while the western portion forms part of the 
Mysore plateau. Anantapore south-east of Bellary was once the western limit of 
the real Oanarese country. Ouddapah is the eastern division of the Ceded Districts, 
and its most mountainous part. The Nullamullay Plills separate ten miles from 
Ouddapah into two ranges, one running north-east towards the Tripatty Hill with 
peaks rising to a height of 3,500 feet above sea-level, and the other having a 
winding course intersected at Gundicote by a remarkable chasm 200 feet in depth 
through which the Pennair river flows. The town of Ouddapah is situated in a 
depression, and the eastern part of the district is much lower than the western. 
The climate of the principal town itself shows great heat during the day and 
oppressive closeness and stagnation of air during the night and from these 
conditions of the atmosphere results its enervating influence on the European 
constitution. 

24. Statistical Iheoematioh. — Statistical accounts of districts, localities, &c., 
in or connected with this Presidency will be found in Yol. II, App. XII. In the 
Glossary and Index will be found concise statistical information under the heads of 
about 2,000 separate geographical names belonging to the Presidency, alphabetically 
arranged. In Yol. II, App. XI, some general topographical details are grouped 
together. In Yol. II, App. X, the principal latitudes and longitudes of the Presi- 
dency are given, arranged by districts. The first map [^] here accompanying shows 


[’] Spellings aethoeized by Goteenment occbeeing in the Map of Mountains, Rivers, and Lakes -Amardvati, 
Anaimalai Hills, Anantapur, Arni, Aska, Banganapalle, Bellary, Berkampore, Beypore, Bezvdda, Bimlipatam, Oaliont, 
Cannariore, Oaavery, Ohatrapiir, Ohioacole, Okingleput, CMttoor, Oocanada, Cochin, Coimbatore, Ooleroon, Conjeeveram, 
Coonoor, Cuddalore, Cuddapah, Devdla, Dindigul, Ellore, Erode, Gingee, Godd.vari, Golgonda, Gopdlpxir, Goorasoor, Gooty’ 
Guindy, Gundlakamma, Gantdr, Hampi, Hosdr, Jeypore, Kdlahasti, Kistna, Kodaikdnal, Kdbagiri, Kumbakdnam , 
Kurnool, Kuttdlam, Ldngnlya, Madanapalle, Madras, Madura, Manautoddy, Mangalore, Masnlipatam, Mettupalaiyam, 
Naduvatam, Naudyal, Kegapatam, Nellore, Nflgiri, Ongole, Ootacamund, Palamcottah, Pdlar, Bdlghat, Bdlkonda, Palmaner, 
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the mountains, rivers and lakes of the Presidency. The second map [®] shows the 
227 towns of the Presidency which are defined as such by the recent census report. 
The third map [®] arranged trisectionally shows the territorial divisions of the 
country. There has been no Gazetteer special to the Presidency published since the 
work issued under that title by Messrs. Pharoah & Co., in 1855. For most of the 
revenue districts however District Manuals have been published as described in 
the article on Government in connection with Literature, which along with valuable 
historical matter contain more or less of geographical and descriptive information. 


ETHNOLOGY. 

25. Inteoduotion. — An ethnological account of an Indian people must consist 
of not less than five separate subjects ; their race or descent, their language, their 
caste, their religion or sect, and their traditional habits and customs. Of these 
subjects the first is the most difficult to examine because it is the most involved, 
and the second is the easiest because it is both the most capable of definition and 
the most accessible. The other three, caste, religion and customs, are little more 
than matters of observation ; but on the other hand they are very imperfect 
elements in anthropological inquiry, caste probably taking precedence in India 
among the three. It is generally considered that the most prominent test of 
nationality is to take race and language, and combine these together. If such is 
the case, there is little difficulty in showing a wide distinction between the inhabi-^ 
tants of south-eastern peninsular India and those of other and adjacent territories. 
And of that area this Presidency, touching as it does the 20th degree of latitude at 
the north and the 75th degree of longitude to the west is geographically and polith 
cally the chief representative. While the country which is comprised within those 
degrees is inhabited almost exclusively by a definite and single family of the human 
species, a peculiar race called Dravidian who speak the Tamul and cognate 


Palni, Pamban, ParMlcimedi, Penn^r, PoriyAr, Point Oalimere, Pon^ni, Pondicherry, Pormi6,r, Pulicat, Poonanaallee, 
Porto Novo, Pudnkdta, Quilon, Bajahmundry, E6,mandrug, Ekmesvaram, Eamnad, Eushikalya, Sadras, St. Thomas’ 
Mount Salem, Shevaroy Hills, Tfimbraparni, Tanjore, Tellicherry, Tinnevelly, Tirupati, Tiruvann6,malai, Tranquebar, 
Trichinopoly, Tungabhadra, Vaigai, Vayitri, Vellfir, Vellore, Vizagapatam, Waltair, Wellington, Yercaud, 

fsi SPBi-nNGS AUTHOEIZBD BY GOVERNMENT OCCURRING IN THE Map oe 227 TowNS*. — Addanki, Addui, Alvfix, TirUT 
naffari AmalApnram, Ambkaamudram, Ambur, Ammkpet, Anantapur, Anakfi-palle, Arkdnam, Arcot, Ariyaliir, Arni, 
Aruppukdta, Aska, Attr, Badv41, Bandar, Bantvkl, Bdruva, B&patla, Bellary, Berhampore, Bezvfi,da, Bhav4ni, Bimlipatam, 
Bobbin Boyai4ni, Calicut, Calingapatam, Gannanore, Ohandragiri, Ohioaoole, Chidambaram, Chingleput, Chirala, 
Chittoo’r Cooanada, Cochin, Coimbatore, Conjeeveram, Coonoor, Coringa, Cuddalore, Cuddapah, Oumbum, Devakdta, 
Bhdrfi-puram Dharmapuri, Dharmavaram, Dindigul, Dowlaishwaram, BHore, Erode, Btaiyfi-puram, Ganjam, Gooty, 
GoT)S,lpur Gudiyktam, Gddhr, Guntdr, Harpanahalli, Hindupur, Hospet, Hoshr, loh&pur, Jaggayapet, Jammalamadugu, 
Kadiri K&lahasti, Kalak&d, Kandakur, Kanigiri, piardr, Kasimkdt, XAvaE, Kdyalpatnam, Ki'lakarai, Kollegdl, Kdtlir, 
Krishnagiri, Kulasekharapatnam, Kumbakdnam, Kurnool, Madanapalle, Madras, Madura, Mandasa, Mangalagiri, 
Mangalore Mannfogudi, Mdyavaram, Melap^ilaiyam, N&makal, Mnguneri, Nandykl, Narsannapet, Nars^pur, Negapatam, 
Nellore Ndzvid, Ongole, Ootacamund, Otapiddram, Pdlakol, Palamoottah, Pdlghat, Pdlkonda, Palman4r, Palni, Panruti, 
Paramakudi, Parlkkimedi, Pdrvatlpur, Pedddpuram, Penukonda, Periyakulam, Pithipuram, Poll6,ohi,P6mr, Porto Novo, 
Proddutur Pudukdta, Pulivendla, Punganur, Purushottapur, E6,dh6,puram, Eaghundthapuram, Eajahmundry, Eamnad, 
E4vaoh<5ti’ E6.yadrug, Salem, S&ldr, St. Thomas’ Mount, Saiddpet, Sankaranain&rkoil, S&tinkulam, Satyamangalam, 
S^tiir Shermddevi, Sirnguppa, Sivagiri, Sivaganga, Sivak&si, Srfrangam, Srivaikuntham, Srivilliputpr, Suradd, Tadpatri, 
Taniore Tellicherry, Tenk&si, Tindivanam, Tinnevelly, Tiruchenddr, Tiruchengdd, Timvalldr, Tiruv4Wr, Tiruvanni- 
malai Tirupati, Tirnpatur, Tiruv&thi, Trichinopoly, Turaiylir, Tuticorin, Hdipi, Irdaiy6rp6,laiyam, Udamalpettai, 
TJravakonda Vallam, Vdniyamb&di, Vartirdyiruppu, Vdsudevanalldr, Vkyalpdd, Vellore, Venkatagiri, Viravdsaram, 
Villupuram, Virudupati, Vizagapatam, Vizianagrum, Vriddh&chalam, WWajknagar, Wandiwash, Yemmigapdr. 

rn Speumngs authorized by Government occurring in the Trisectional Map showing the Prinoipad TerrIt 
toriad Divisions oe the Presidency*.— Iddni, iildr, AmahLpuram, Ambdsamudram, Anantapur, Anakapalle, Arcot, Arcot 
South Irni Atmakdr, Atiir, Badvel, Bandar, Bd-patla, Bellary, Berhampore, Bezvdda, Bhadrdohalam, BhavAni, 
Bhimavaram’, Bobbili, Calicut, Cauara South, Cauvery, Ohandragiri, Ohioaoole, Chidambaram, Chingleput, Ohirakal, 
Ohittoor Cochin Coimbatore, Coleroon, Conjeeveram, Coondapoor, Cuddalore, Cuddapah, Oumbum, Darsi, Dhd.rdpuram, 
Dharmapuri, Dharmavaram, Dindigul, EUore, Brndd, Erode, Ganjam, Goddvari, Goigonda, Goomsur, Gooty, Gndivdda, 
Gudivatam Guddr Gundlakamma, Guntur, Harpanahalli, Hindnpur, Hospet, Hosdx, Huvinahadgalli, Jammalamadugu, 
Jevpore Kadiri, K^lahasti, Kallakurohi, Kandukdr, Kangundi, Kanigiri, Eardr, Kdrvetnagar, Kdsaragdd, Kdvali, 
Kistaa ’Koilknntla, Kollegal, Kdttayam, Krishnagiri, Kddligi, Knlitalai, Knmbakdnam, Knmool, Ktu^umbrandd, 
Langulya, Madakasira, Madanapalle, Madras, Madura, Madurdntakam, Malabar, Mangalorp, Mannfogudi, Mdrkdpur, 
Mdvavaram Meldr, Mnsiri, Namakal, Nandigama, Nandikdtkur, Nandyal, N^ngundri, Nannilam, Narsd-pnr, Narsaraopet, 
Negapatam, Nellore, Nflgiri, Ongole, Otapiddram, Paldr, Pdlghat, Palladam, Pabpandr, Palndd, Palni, Pdryatipur, 
PattiLnda Patukdta, Pedddpuram, Penndr, Penukonda, Perambaldr, Peripknlam, Podih, PollacM, Pdltir, Pondni, 
Ponndri Ponnidr, Proddutur, Pulivendla, Pullampet, Punganiir, Eajahmundry, Edmachan&apuram, Edipallakdt, 
Eamnad Eapnr, Edyachdti, Edyadrug, Edkapalle, Edpalle, Eushikulya, Saiddpet, Salem, Saldr, SanhayanaindrkoU, 
Saxvasiddhi, Sattenapalle, Sdtur, Satyamangalam, Shiydli, Siddhavattam, Sirvel, Sivaganga, Sifivillipntur, Tadpatri, 
Tdmbraparni, Tanjore, Tannku, Tenkarai, Tenkdsi, Tindivanam, Tinnevelly, Tiruchengdd, Tirukoilur, Tirumangalam, 
Tirnpatur, firutuAipdudi, Tiruvallur, Tiruvanudmalai, Travanoore, Trichinopoly, Udamalpet, Udayagiri, Udayar, 
ndlaivam TJdipi, XJppinangadi, flttankarai, Vaigai, Vamsadhdra, Vdyalpdd, Velldr, Vellore, Venkatagiri, ViHupiitaip, 
Wukonda, Vizagapatam, Yriddhdchi^lam, Wdl^idpet, Walawand^, Wandi^yash, Wynqad, Yepnagddem. 
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languages ; it possesses that population almost exclusively. With the exception of 
the Ooriyahs (Aryans), the Sowrahs and Gadabahs (Kolarians) in the hill tracts of 
Ganjam and Jeypore, and the Ooncany Mahrattas (Aryans) of the west coast, there 
is in the area no tribe or people whatever occupying a tract of country who are 
not Dravidian ; and even as to those classes intermixed with the population who 
represent a different element, the most important, namely the Brahmins, have 
adopted the Dravidian speech. On the other hand there are not many Dravidians 
occupying tracts outside the area. Ceylon is certainly Dravidian, but in a manner 
much tempered by subsequent civilizations and peculiar to itself ; and apart from 
this the Gonds in the Central Provinces, the Oraons in Chota Nagpore, and the 
small tribe inhabiting Hajmahaul on the south of the Ganges, are the only known 
instances. For the purposes of race and speech this Presidency presents no 
complexities other than those ordinary conditions which are due to occasional 
occupation and immigration, and has a representative character of its own. As 
regards caste, religion and customs alone, it would be somewhat more difficult to 
separate it off from the rest of India. 

26. Page. — The term Hindoo though finding a frequent place in ethnologi- 
cal writings, is of little service if it is not a misleading expression in the case of 
Southern India. As employed by Europeans it designates all members of the 
population who are not professedly foreigners to the country, such as Mussulmans, 
Parsees, Europeans, &c. The excluded portion is but a fourteenth part of the popu- 
lation, and the whole of the remainder is unclassified. The native population them- 
selves in using the term exclude not only the above, but also the hill and out- caste 
tribes ; these forming a fifth of the population. On the other hand they include 
Jains and Booddhists whose religion is not Brahminical. It is thus with them a 
term indicating that special view of the race question which goes by the name of 
caste. This use is somewhat more precise than that of Europeans ; but as it makes 
no distinction between Dravidian and Aryan birth, and still more as it is applied 
equally to the populations of this and other parts of India, it needs no argument to 
show that it does not suffice for the present purpose. Putting therefore the term 
Hindoo aside, race will here be considered under the four heads indicated by the 
facts special to the subject. These will be pre-Tamulian, Tamulian, Aryan, 
and foreign. And the two first of these will be grouped under the general term 
Dravidian p]. 


n] Skbtch Aooowjc oir the Plaok to bb assigned to South Indian Races among tub Races op MANKiND.-Iniro- 
ductwn , — The want of definition which has hitherto attended all questions connected with South Indian othnologr 
nooeasiiatos examination of the fi.rat principles oonnootod with the subject. Among ethnologists themselves again the 
terminology of the science exhibits so many cross -divisions, owing to the adoption of different methods of classifi- 
cation, that the only available course is to select the leading classifications, and show the place which may be assigned 
to any given population under each of them. (2) Olassification hy characteristics of the shuU . — Blumenbaoh of 
GSttingen (1'752-1840) classified the human family according to skull characteristics into the following five varieties ; 
Caucasian, Mongolian, Ethiopian, Malay, and American. In the first of those— -which he made to include the Caucasians 
or Circassians Proper, the Celts, the Teutons, the Shemites, the Libyan family, the Nilotic family, and the Hindostanio 
family — the skull is large and oval, the forehead expanded, the nasal bones arched, the chin full, and the teeth vertical. 
In the second — ^whioh embraces the Chinese and Indo-Chinese, the natives of the polar regions, the Mongol Tartars] 
and the Turks — the skull is oblong, but flattened at the sides, the forehead low and receding, the nose broad and short' 
and the cheek-bones broad and flat, with salient zygomatic arches. In the third — embracing the Negroes, Kafirs' 
Hottentots, Australians, Alforians and Oceanic Negroes — ^the skull is long and narrow, the forehead low, the nose broad 
and flat, the cheek-bones prominent, the jaws projecting like a muzzle, the lips thick, and the chin small. In the 
fourth— embracing the Malays and Polynesians generally— the skull is high and square, the forehead low, the nose 

short and broad, and the jaws projecting. In tho fifth— embracing the American family and the Toltioan family the 

skull is small, with the apex high, and the back part flat, the forehead receding, tho cheek-bones high, the nose 
aquiline, the, mouth large, and the lips tumid. This olassification of the human family, with tho added characteristics 
.under each class, of oopiploxion, hair, and eyes is, upon the whole, the most popular ; Blumenbaoh having taken 
considerable pains to elaborate it and present it to the world in a form acceptable to scientific inquirers. Blumenbaoh’s 
Ethiopian variety might be held to include some of tho most debased hill-tribes of Southern India, with a view to their 
partial resemblance to the Australian type. The Dravidians are neither Mongolian nor Caucasian, but if anything 
between the two. Blumenbaoh placed the races of Upper India among the Caucasians, (3) Classification hy length 
and breadth of skull and position of gem . — This olassification, devised by Retzius, is a special form of the classification by 
fiknll characteristics. When a skull is regarded from above, its length from back to front can be compared with its 
breadth from side to side. Taking the length as IQO, the proportionate figure indicating the breadth can be regarded as 
the index of breadth. This index will commonly vary as much as 70, 80, and 85. Skulls with a breadth index of less 
than 80 are dolichocephalic, those with a breadth index of over 80 are brachycephalio and those at or about the mean 
are mesocephalio. West African Negroes and Australians are specially dolichocephalic, and North Asians are 
' speoialLy brachycephalio, and the Mediterranean races lie between the two. Under each of these classes again the 
jaw may project so much as to give slanting teeth, which is the prognathous type ; or it may project so little as to give 
upright teeth, whicb is the orthognathous type. The West African Negroes and Australians are specially prognathous 
The prognathous type is usually accompanied by a receding forehead. With these characteristics Retzius framed 
a system of craniology. It is not a sufficient basis for a general ethnological system. Applying these tests 
howevqr to the case in point, it may be held that the Dravidian is on the average clearly mesocephalio and orthogna- 
thous. Among rude tribes dolichooephalism and prognathism are found, but not extensively. Brachyoephalism is 
found still less, and not at all in the most southern part of the peninsula. (4) Olassification hy the historical method.— 
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27. Tliougli ttere lias been less fusion of race in Southern India than -in 
most parts of the world, yet there has been fusion. Yarious conflicting considera-- 
tions also necessarily arise in all examinations of race-questions. Por instance the 
following. Southern races are darker than northern races ; but this only when 
external conditions are the same. There is a tendency for inferior races when 


Prichard in his Natural History of Man (1855) regards man as mainly the product oi his own civilization. He dissents 
from the use of the term Caucasian, as representing the notion that mankind had their origin on mountain heights. For 
himself, Prichard is of opinion that it was rather on the banks of large rivers and their estuaries that the primitive 
nations developed themselves. The cradles or nurseries of the first nations, of those at least who became populous 
and have left a name celebrated in later times, were, he points out, extensive plains or valleys, traversed by navigable 
channels, and irrigated by perennial and fertilising streams. Three such regions were the scenes of the earliest 
civilization of the human race, of the first foundation of cities, of the earliest political institutions, and of the inven- 
tion of the arts which embellish human life. In one of these, the Semitic or Syxo- Arabian nations exchanged the 
simple habits of wandering shepherds for the luxury of Nineveh and Babylon. In a second, the Indo-Buijopean or 
Japetic people brought to perfection the most elaborate of human dialects, destined to become in after-times, and 
under different modifications, the mother-tongue of the nations of Europe. In a third, the land of Ham, watered by 
the Nile, were invented hieroglyphical literature, and the arts in which Egypt far surpassed all the rest of the world 
in the earlier ages of history. Prichard without any strict classification enumerates the races of these three civili- 
zations and their derivatives, adding grouped only by locality the remainder of the human races. In every case 
he carefully describes the physical appearance or structure, the geographical habitat, history, and migrations (if 
any), the language, and the moral and psychical attributes of the nation or tribe immediately brought under notice. 
His information has generally been obtained from the best sources, and hence his works may be regarded as a 
storehouse of knowledge upon the subject of ethnology. Prichard groups what he designates as the aboriginal races 
of India under four heads the Singhalese, including Candians, Yeddahs, Singhalese proper, and all such inhabitants 
of Ceylon as are not Tamulians ; the Taraulians of Ceylon and the peninsula ; the mountain tribes of the Deccan, whose 
connection with the Tamulians he considers uncertain ; other rude tribes of the Indian and Indo-Ohinose peninsulas, in 
countries not far distant from the Brahmapootra. Prichard does not use the word Dravidian, but he is the first to 
separate off the Tamulian family in a distinct manner from the other families of mankind. (6) Classification ly a miwed 
method with reference to the shull, the colour of the skin, and the hair, with other characteristics added.— J)r. Latham 
is the chief exponent of this method, and though chiefly concerned with the philological branch of the subject has 
given a complete scientific classification. His scheme is as follows.— First Great Branch.— Mongolidae.— Physical 
characteristics.- Pace broad and flat j frontal profile retiring or depressed ; maxillary profile moderately prognathic or 
projecting, rarely orthognaticj eyes often oblique ; skin rarely a true white, rarely a jet-black; irides generally dark; 
hair straight, and lank, and black, rarely light-coloured, sometimes curly, rarely woolly. Languages— aptotic and 
agglutinate, rarely with a true amalgamate infieotion ; see Language. Distribution — Asia, Polynesia, America. Influence 
upon the history of the world, material rather than moral- “ A” Altaic Mongolidm— “ a ” Soriform stock, embracing 
Chinese, Tibetans, Anamese, Siamese, Oambojians, Burmese, the Mon, and numerous unplaced tribes. “ b ” Turanian 
stock, embracing the Mongolian branch, the Tuugusian branch, the Turk branch, and the Ugrian branch. “ B ” 
Dioscurian Mongolid®.— “ a ” Georgians, “b” Lesgians, “c” Mizjeji, “d” Iron, “e” Circassians. “C” Oceanic 
Mongolidae. — “a” Amphinesian stock, embracing Protonesians, Polynesians, Malegasi. “b” Kelcenonesian stock, 
embracing the natives of New Guinea, New Ireland, Solomon’s Isles, Louisade, New Caledonia, Australia, and Tasmania. 
“D” Hyperborean Mongolidfe.— “ a ” Samoeids, “b” Yeniseians, “o” Tukahifi. “ B ” Peninsular MongolidEB.-- 
“ a ” Koreans, “ b ” Japanese, “ c ” The Aino, “ d ” Koriaks, “ e ” Kamskadales. “ F ” American Mongolidse.— Embracing 
the various native tribes of North and South America. “ G ” Indian Mongolidae.- “ a ” Tamul, “b” Pulinda, “o” 
Brahooi, “d” Indo-Gangetic, “e” Purbutti, “f” Cashmirian, “g” Singhalese, “h” Maldivian. Second Great 
Branoh.—Atlantidaa.— Physical characteristics. — Maxillary profile projecting ; nasal, generally flat ; frontal, retiring ; 
cranium, dolichocephalic ; the parietal diameter being generally narrow ; eyes rarely oblique ; skin often jet-black, very 
rarely approaching a pure white ; hair crisp, woolly, rarely straight, still more rarely light-coloured. Languages, with an 
agglutinate, rarely an amalgamate inflection. Distribution— Africa. Influence on the history of the world, inconsider- 
able. “A” Negro ALlantidae.— Embracing various negro tribes. “B” Kaifre AtlantidEie.— Kaffre tribes, &o. “0” 

Hottentot Atlantidse.— “ a ” Hottentots, “ b ” Saabs, “ o ” Dammaras. “ D Nilotic Atlantidee.— “ a ” Gallas, “ b ” Agows 
and Falasha, “ c ” Niibians, “ d ” Bishari, “ e ” M’Kuafi, &o. “ B ” Amazirgh Atlantidee. “ F ” Egyptian Atlantidae. 

“ G” Semitic Atlantidte.— “ a ” Syrians, " b ” Assyrians, “ o” Babylonians, “ d” Beni Torah (Edomites, Jews, Samari- 
tans, &c.), “o” Arabs, “f” Ethiopians, “g” Oanaanites, &o. Third Great Branch.-Japetidse.— Physical character- 
istics.— Maxillary profile but little projecting; nasal often prominent; frontal sometimes nearly vertical; face rarely 
very flat, moderately broad ; skuirgenerally dolichocephalic ; eyes rarely oblique ; skin white or brunette ; hair never 
woolly, often light-coloured ; irides black, blue, gray. Languages, with amalgamate inflections, or else anaptotio ; rarely 
agglutinate, never aptotic. Distribution — Europe. Influence on the history of the world, greater than that of either, 
the Mongolidas or the Atlantidse, moral as well as material. “A” Occidental Japetidse— Kelts. “B” Indo-Germanio 
JapetidEB.— “ a ” European class, embracing Goths, Teutons (Mceso-Goths, High and Low Germans, Franks), Scandi- 
navians, Sarmatians, Slavonians (Russians, Servians, Illyrians, Bohemians, Poles, Serbs), Mediterranean Indo-Germans 
(Hellenic branch, Italian branch), “b” Iranian class, embracing Persians, Kurds, Beluohi, Patans (Afghans), Tajiks, 
Siaposh, Lugmani, Dardoh, Wokhan ; “o” Unplaced stocks, Armenians, Iberians, Albanians; “d” extinct stocks. 
Pelasgi, Etruscans, populations of Asia Minor. It will be seen that the Tamuls are classed as Indian Mongolidae. 
Latham classes with the Tamul, without using the term Dravidian, the South Indian hill and out-caste races. Ho adds 
the Kolarians of the north, and the Brahoois of Beloochistaun. Latham’s basis is really philological, though not so 
expressed. (6) Glassification ly distinctive regions. — Agassiz’ classification is into eight divisions, answering to eight 
regions of the earth where certain types of faunae and man prevail. The oriental region is not confined enough to bear 
on the present question. (7) Glassification ly the structure of the hair. — Professor Huxley has developed the theory that 
race can be classified primarily by structure of the hair. The evidence is taken by examination of cross-sections of the 
hair under the microscope. If the hair is woolly, each hair is flattened like a tape owing to a side-way’s growth ; an oval 
section thence results. If the hair is smooth, the hair grows straight and gives a more or less circular section. Though 
the hair is only a subordinate morphological characteristic, it is given this prominence in ethnological inquiry because it 
is strictly transmitted with the race. Under this scheme the different races of mankind are divisible into two primary 
divisions ; the Ulotriohi, (ov\<i6pi^) with crisp or woolly hair, and the Lciotrichi, {Xeiddpi^) with smooth hair. “ A ” The 
colour of the Ulotriohi varies from yellow-brown to the darkest hue known among men, The hair and eyes are 
normally dark, and, with only a few exceptions (among the Andaman Islanders), they are dolichocephalic. The negroes 
and bushmen of ultra-Saharal Africa, and the Negritos of the Malay Peninsula and Archipelago, and of the Papuan 
Islands, are the members of this Negroid stock. “ B ” The Leiotrichi are divisible into “ a ” The Australoid group, 
with dark skins, hair, and eyes, wavy black hair, and eminently long prognathous skulls, with well-developed broyr 
ridges, who are found in Australia and perhaps to a very small extent in the Deccan. “ b ’* The Mongoloid group, 
with, for the most pdrt, yellowish-brown or reddish-brown skins, and dark eyes ; the hair being long, black, and straight. 
Their skulls range between the extremes of dolichocephaly and those of braohycephaly. These are the Mongol, Tibetan, 
Chinese, Polynesian, Esquimaux, and American races, “c” The Xanthochroic group, with pale skins, blue eyes, and 
abundant fair hair. Their skulls, like those of the Mongoloid group, range between the extremes of dolichocephaly 
and brachycephaly. The Slavonians, Teutons, Scandinavians, and the fair Celtic-speaking people are the chief 
representatives of this division; but. they extend into North Africa and Western Asia, “d.” The dark whites or 
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pressed by others to recede to the jungles found on the slopes of mountains ; but 
residence on the summits of mountains themselves favours fairness of complexion 
and other points of superiority. Labour in the sun darkens the complexion of a 
race; but this is modified by climatic peculiarities. Absence of intermarriage 
between different races of itself develops fairness of complexion. Oraniological 
differences give way to civilization. The distinctions between the four types above- 
mentioned will therefore be indicated, but with a view to these different considera- 
tions it cannot be done in a rigid manner. 

28. The classification itself is a matter of argument. Until recently a theory 
held by ethnologists was that the Aryans after invading Northern India and super- 
seding the existing population, effected the same process in Southern India. It was 
held that the inhabitants thus left in occupation of the country were mainly of Aryan 
blood, with only a certain element of the aboriginal blood left remaining. The Aryan 
or Caucasian race was held to have come into contact in Southern India with another 
race, presumably Negrito or of the Australian type, and to have driven this for the 


Melanooliroi ; pale-oomplexionod people, with dark hair and eyes, and generally long, bat sometimes broad, skulls. 
These are the Iberians and black Celts” o£ Western Eiu’ope, and the dark-complexioned white people ol the shores 
of the Mediteiranean, Western Asia, and Persia. The Tamulian races of the plains are not here placed.' (8) The most 
recent survey on this method , — Professor Haeckel of Jena has ’ recently given a survey of the human species, in which 
the Dravidian family are for the first time adequately recognized. The following is his table : — 
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1,360 




Woolly- 
haired or 
Hlotriohi, 


Smooth, 
haired or 
Leiotriohi, 


Home. 


New Guinea and Melanesia, 
Philippine Islands, Malacca. 

The extreme south of Africa 
(The Cape). 

South Africa (between 80° S. lat. 
and 6° N. lat.). 

Central Africa (between the 
Equator and 30° N. lat.). 

Australia. 

Malacca, Sundanesia, Polynesia, 
and Madagascar. 

Tho greater part of Asia and 
Northern Europe. 

The extreme north-east of Asia 
and the extreme north of 
America. 

The whole of America with tho 
exception of the extreme north, 

South Asia (Hindostan and Oey- 

Central Africa (Nubia and Eula- 
land). 

In all parts of the world, having 
migrated from South Asia to 
North Africa and South 
Europe. 

In all parts of the world, but 
predominating in. America and 
Asia. 


Column A denotes the average number of the population in millions. Column B shows the degree of tho phyletio 
development of the Eipeoies, thus Pre = Progressive diffusion ; Co == Comparative stability j Re == Retrogression and 
extinction. Column 0 denotes the character of the prhnseval language ; Mn (Monoglottonio) signifies that tho sf)eoio 8 
had one simple primsaval language 5 PI (Polyglottonio) a compound primroval language. The four species of woolly- 
haired men may be reduced as in the table to two groups ; tuft-haired and fleecy-haired. The hair on the head of 
tuft-haired men (Lophocomi, Papuans and Hottentots grows in unequally divided small tufts. The woolly 

hajir of fleecy-haired men (Briocomi, ipidKofioi) on the other hand, in Kaflres and Negroes, grows equally all over the 
sMn of the head. All Ulotrichi, or woolly-haired men, have slanting teeth and long heads, and the colour of their 
skin, hah and eyes is always very dark. All are inliabitants of the Southern Hemispheres it is only in Africa that 
they come north of the equator. They are on the whole at a much lower stage of development than most of the 
Leiotriohi, or smooth-haired men, The Ulotrichi appear to be incapable of a high mental development. No woolly- 
haired nation has ever had an important history. In the eight higher races of men, which are classed as smooth- 
haired (Leiotriohi), the hair of the head is never actually woolly, although it is very much frizzled in some individuals. 
Every separate hair is cylindrical (not like a tape), and hence its section is circular (not oval). The eight races of 
Leioteichi may likewise be divided into two groups — stiff-haired and ourlyrhaired. Stiff-haired men (Buthyoomi, 
eiOiJKojuot), the hair of whose heads is quite straight, and not frizzled, include Australians, Malays, Mongolians, Arctic 
tribes, and Americans. Curly-haired men (luplooami, eiir\6Kafioi) on the other hand, the hair of whose heads is more 
or less curly, ahd in whom the beard is more developed than in all other species, include the Dravidians, Nubians, 
and Mediterranean races. The Dravidians are thus classed with the Leiotriohi or smooth-haired ; and with tho 
Mediterraneans and others of the curly-haired variety as opposed to the Malays and Mongolians of the stiff-haired 
variety. This is in accordance with the most accurate observation. The Malay and Mongolian elements are however 
to be notiped W S' vpry slight degree t^mong the South Indian populations, and the Austrs^Uan element in a largely 
degree. 
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greater part to the j angles and mountains. This is the view entertained by the large 
majority of Brahmins down to the Jpresent day. It may be left to writers well 
acquainted with the populations of Northern India to say how far the theory of Aryan 
occupation is true for that region, but any one who will be at the pains to read the 
different notices contained in these volumes will see clearly that no such event has at 
any time taken place in Southern India. The view of Aryans marching in bodies 
in this direction or in that is supported by no facts of any sort in the case of the 
country south of the Vindhyan mountains. Those who are now found as Brahmins 
by caste are only 3 per cent, of the South Indian population, and of these a very 
large proportion have lost the purity of their blood. The Shoodras who are the 
great bulk of the population enjoy that title only in relation to the caste system of 
the Brahmins, and are wholly divided from the Aryans by the evidence of physical 
conformation and language ; even if no regard be paid to religion and national 
habits. By superiority of intellect the Aryans have moulded the institutions of 
this country ; but they have never been its conquerors and they have only in a 
limited degree been its colonists. They are within a small degree as much 
foreigners with regard to Southern India as are the Europeans. It is a peculiarity 
of the Brahmin system to absorb into itself that with which it comes into contact ; a 
justifiable pride with a view to the results attained, but one which renders no 
assistance to ethnological science. Southern India has no other connection with 
the Aryan race than that it has for many ages been under the influence of Aryan, 
in other words of Brahmin, administrators. A later theory of ethnologists recog- 
nises the Dravidian population, partially if not wholly; but states that it also 
was a migrant body _ entering India from the north-west. The Dravidians have 
been described according to the most recent authority as breaking up other races, 
and “ rushing in a mighty body to the south.” There is more abstract reason in 
this supposition of a Dravidian inroad from the north-west, but note must be taken 
of that which it involves. Unless it is supposed that the most southerly part of 
Asia was then destitute of a southern race, it also assumes the meeting, either 
for conflict or union, of two races with entirely opposite characteristics. The 
theory, if pushed home, would ^ assume probably that Southern India has been 
occupied by two main populations ; one of an Australian type coming from the 
south, and the other what is denominated as Scythian coming from the north- 
west. On examination of the evidence, no such double and opposed elements are 
to be traced. The characteristics of different kinds which go by the name of Dra- 
vidian do not stop short at the point to which the term Hindoo reaches, that is 
to say to the exclusion of the hill and out-caste tribes ; but, according to the 
observations which have been made up to the present time, penetrate to the lowest 
stratum of the population. It is assumed in these pages that there are no 
living representatives in Southern India of any race of a wholly pre-Dravidian 
character, and the Dravidians are sub-divided into pre-Tamulian and Tamulian 
only to designate two branches of the same family, one older or less civilized 
than the otherP]. 


[®] Sketch Histobt oe Race Movements as they may be iNfERRED eoe Sobtheen India. — IntroducUon.-— The migra- 
tions and colonizations of tlio Indo-Aryan race in a south-easterly and southerly direction have engaged so much 
attention since the discovery by Europeans of the Sanscrit literature at the end of the last century, that it has checked 
duo inquiry into other movements of races in India j and even created a tendency to suppose that all population ques- 
tions in India are to be explained by migrations, and those in a southerly direction. It is possible that the Dra.vidian 
races migrated into India in a similar manner, but the matter is not in tine least degree proved. Professor Haeckel 
mentioned in the last note has on an array of all the facts connected with ethnology constructed the most recent 
theory for the gradual spread of the human race from a common centre. Whet&r the theory prove ultimately 
oovrect or not, it embraces the greater part of the facts known at the present date. It will be adopted here as a basis 
for indicating the probabilities as to the origin of the South Indian population. (2) Sypoihesis of the genealogy and 
general migrations of the races of man. — There are a number of circumstances (especially ohorologioal facts), which 
suggest that the primaival homo of man was a oontinont now sunk below the surface of the Indian Ocean, which 
extended along the south of Asia, as it is at present (and j)robably in direct connection at some points with it) ; 
towards tho oast" as far as further India and the Sunda Islands, towards the west as far as Madagascar and the 
south-eastern shores of Africa. Many facts in animal and vegetable geography render the former existence of such a 
South Indian continent very probable. To this continent has been given the name of Lemuria, from the primitive 
mammals of that name which were characteristic of it. By assuming Lemuria to have been man’s primaeval home, 
the explanation of the geographical distribution of the human species by migration is much facilitated. Out of pri- 
maeval man, there developed in the first place various species of men now unknown and long since extinct, and who 
still remained at the earliest stage. Two of these species, a woolly-haired and a straight-haired, which were most 
strongly divergent and consequently overpowered the others in tho struggle for life, became the primary forms of 
the other remaining human species. The main branch of woolly-haired men (Ulotrichi) at first spread only over the 
southern hemisphere, and then emigrated partly eastwards, partly westwards. Remnants of the eastern branch are 
the Papuans in Hew Guinea and Melanesia ; these in earlier times were diffused much further west (in further India 
and Sundanosia) and it was not until a late period that they were driven eastwards by the Malays. The Hottentots 
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29. Among Mil-tribes tli© following 
Ooorumbar and Iroolar of the Neilglierry 
near Palghant ; the Yeddahs of Madura; 
remaining in the plains the following 


will be considered pre-Tamulian : — the 
hills ; the Kadar of the Neliamputties 
with many others. Among tribes still 
will be considered pre-Tamulian : — the 


a^SgraSon tSt tSw lioariy relatedfSecios of Kailre^s and Negroes bmnched 

brancli of the natiyos of Australia. Probably very closely 

of its common South iSiatic primseyal Malays, or Promalays, which latter name may bo assigned 

related to these latter are „ „ the^other six human species. Out of this unknown common primary form 

to the c^tinot, hypothetioal primary form of SmX the true Malays, the Mongols, and tho Euplocami; the 

there seem to have “ The original home of the Malay® must be 

fookeTfrk th^south-e^ part of the Asiatic continent, or possibly in the more extensive continent which existed 
li. So tS^rwhL Sher M was dirootly oonneotod with the Sunda Archipelago and Eastern Lemuria. Erom 

at the time wlien turtner ina a nver tho Sunda Arohipolago as far as Borneo, then wandered, driving 

tlirPamaSSe’^them! eastwards towmls the Samoa and Tonga Islands, and thence gradually doused themselves 
the Papuans Pelore tnem,o soutliern Paoido to tho Sandwich Islands in the north, tho Mangareva in the 

™the wholo of thejlands 0 ^ franoh of the Malayan tribe was driven far westwards and peopled 

past, and Now Zealand m t o ’ . nvi’-mmval Malavs that is, tho Mongols, at first also spread in Southern 
Kdradiatog T Uie^S, norti? ami north-west, /adually peopled the greater part of the Asiatic continent. 
onhrl)S S races of the Mongol species, the Indo-Ohineso must perhaps bo looked upon as the primary 
oTof 2 h S a later period the other Ooreo-Japanose and Ural-Altaian races doyoloped as diverging 

group, out or wmon ar a into Europe, where tho speoios is still represented 

Branches. The migrated in many ways Tn munga^rby tho^k^mdred Magyars, and in TurkV by tho 

Osmans. Oa tha ote hand, a b.a.ch rt w,, i,blmma Ths Aiotto «bos, 0^ Mar mo,., 

probably in oarher times oonnocto leauimaux the extreme north of America, must probably ho 

the Hperboreans ^ which^eoamo peculiarly degenerated by unfavourable conditions of existence, 

regarded t^s an offshoot of th^ bra oh, ^imn oeoamo peo^^^^^ ^nigrated to the south, and gradually spread over tho 

The principal portion of Sh AmSa Tho third and most importaiit main branch of 

whole of jworioa, flJ?sb oyor i tin the Dravid as of this country and Ooylon that 

primooval Malays, ourly-haired raoos, or ^ Euplocami. Tho principal portion of the 

speoiOB of mitrraiod from^thoir imimroval homo (not impossibly in II indostau) wostwards, 

latter, namely the ^ 

and pooplecUho shores of the Modi Semitic tribes, who migrated far across Central 

east of .^rioa must perhaps bo js an olWioob 

^imiV forrtf'wiglnal 'men. During classic antiquity and tho middle ages, the Romanic branch (the Grmco- 

Itab-OslHcgroup^oasstthc 

jrosultB of the hypothesis viewed geographically •. — 
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1 j Papuanj Homo Papua, 

2 ' 
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4 
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12 


Hottentot ; Homo ( 
Hottontottus. 1 

Kaffroj Homo Oafor. ^ 


Negro 5 Homo Niger. • 

I 

Australian 3 Homo 
Australis. 

Maay > Homo Mtdayus 

EongoiansHomoMom y 
golus. 1 

Arctic Men 5 Homo J I 
Arotious. 

American ; 

Americanus, j 

iDiravidas 5 Homo 
; Drayida, 1 

NuMa®-3‘Homo Nnba. | 

Mediterranese 5, Homo y 
Mediterraneps. ; 


Names of the races. 


Negritos 

Now Guinea Men, 

Melanesians 

Tasmanians 

Hottenkns 

Bushmen 

Zulu Kaffres ... 

Bosch uanas 

Congo Kalfres 
Tibu Negroes ... 
S 0 udan N ogroes 

SoilGffOiTtll)lQ(TlS **• 

Nigu’itians 

North Australians ... 
South Australians ... 
Sundancsians ... „. 

Polynesians 

Natives of Madagascar 

Indo-Chinoso 

Ooroor Japanese , . . 

Altaians 

Xrtralians 

Hyperboreans 

Esquimos 

North Americans 
Central A mericans . . . 
South Americans 
Patagonians ... 

Deooans 

Singhalese 

Dongolese 

Eulatiana 

Caucasians 

Basq^ue 

Semites ... 
Indo-Germanic tribes. 


Homo of tho races. 


Divcofrion from which 
tho races originally 
camo to their pre- 
sent homo. 


Malacca, Philippine Islands 
Now Guinea 
Melanesia 

Van Diemen’s Land 
The Capo 
The Capo 

Eastern South Afrit'a 
Central South Africa 
Western South Africa 
Tibu District 
Soudan ... 

Sonogambia 

Nigi'itia 

North Australia,.. 

South Australia.,. 

Sunda Arohipolago 
Paoiiio Archipelago 
Madagascar 
Tibet, China 
Corea, Japan ... 

Central Asia, North Asia 
North-western Asia, Northern 
Europe, Hungary. 

Extreme N.E. of Asia 
The oxtromo north pf America 
North America . . . 

Central America 
South America,.. 

The extreme sQutlt of South 
America. 

Poniuaular India 

Ceylon 

Nubia 

Eulu-land (Central Africa) 
Caucasus 

Extreme north of Spain 
Arabia, North Africa, &o. 
South-western Asia, Europe, &o 


West. 

Wost. 

North-west, 

North-oast. 

North-east, 

North-t'ast, 

North. 

North-east, 

East. 

South-east, 

East. 

Kast, 

East. 

North, 

North, 

West. 

West. 

East. 

Houth. 

South-wost, 

South, 

South-east. 

South-west. 

West. 

North-west, 

North. 

North. 

North. 

East probably. 
North i»robably, 
East. 

East. 

South-east. 
South probably. 
East. 

South-east. 
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Sliaunaur of Tinneyelly ; the Tamul PariaLs, Pullar, and ChncHers ; the Malayalana 
Pooliyar; the Oanarese Holayar ; the Teloogoo Maulavanndloo; with others. A scien- 
tific examination of the physical characteristics of these tribes is much to be desired, 
bpeaking from the point of view of general observation, their physical attributes 
differ little from what is taken as the ordinary Dra vidian type. The hill -tribes 
above-mentioned inhabit the slopes and not the summits of the hills. The Ooorum- 
bar of the Neilgherries are small in stature. They have a peculiar face, described 
as wedge-shaped, with an obtuse facial angle. The cheeks are hollow, with promi- 
nent cheek-bones. The chin is slightly pointed. The eyes are moderately large, 
and frequently bloodshot ; in colour, dark-brown. The nose has an excessively 
deep indentation at the root. The hair is long, black, and matted. There is 
scarcely any moustache or whisker, and there is a straggling scanty beard. As a 
rule they are sickly-looking. They are large-mouthed, with thick lips ; and they 
are occasionally but not often prognathous. A short recurved nose is usual with 
the women. The Iroolar are not unlike the Ooorumbar ; but the cheek-bones are 
more prominent, and the nose is shorter and flatter. The Kadar have a type of 
feature inclining to the African ; they are extremely small and their hair is curly 
and almost woolly. In the Veddahs the head is large, the mouth projects, the teeth 
are prominent, and the nose is flattened. The hair however is long and black. 
A very small and unnamed tribe of jungle-men who are prognathous and woolly- 
haired, exist on the Paimullay hills in the north-west corner of the Tinnevelly 
district. The three last examples are the extreme cases, and regarding which there 
might be some doubt as to calling them Dravidian. The Veddahs of Madura are 
however the same as the Veddahs of Ceylon. The latter, the Yakkos or demons 
of the Sanscrit Ceylonese authors, are always classed as part of the Singhalese 
race ; and that is distinctly Dravidian. The Shaunaur or palmyra cultivators of 
Tinnevelly stand in the plains politically and socially at the head of the outcaste 
tribes, or plain tribes here classed as pre-Tamulian. The Teloogoo Maulavaundloo and 
Oanarese Holayar are not separated so widely from the rest of the population as 
is the case with the Tamul Pariahs and Malayalam Pooliyar. The Tamul Pariah, 
who is often taken as the representative of these tribes, possesses higher physical 


(4) Concluaiona as to the origin of the Dravidim race. — The facts relating to the Dravidians agree Tvith this general 
hypothesis. The theory of inroad from Northern Asia has never, been applied to the hill and ont-oaste tribes of South- 
orn Tnha forming a fifth of the population, and indeed in such theories their case has been always neglected. On the 
other hand all the facts of their iDrosent existence point to a southern origin, Regarded from the point of view of 
race there is nothing to show any essential difEerenoo between these tribes and the more civilized Dravidians of the 
plains. The ancient shepherd class of Coorumtaar are represented now by one of the rudest of hill tribes, but it is 
ftssnmod that they were idontioal in the soiith with the ruling power called Pallavas, who are in so many words named 
in Hindoo tradition as the Dravidas of Oonjeeveram. The Pulliyar of Madura form another class than which there is 
scarcely one more wild in the Presidency, but in physiognomy and bodily characteristics they can in no way ho 
distinguished from ordinary Tamulians. The same can even be said of the Veddahs of Madura, who represent a 
race still living by the chase. The stone remains known to archseology as pre-historic oanbe traced as appertaining to 
rjicos in various stages of civilization down to races now existing and who are plainly Dravidian. These arguments 
plight he indefinitely multiplied. Taking the Dravidians as a whole there is no evidence of a descent from the north 
except the existence of dotached races with kindred languages, as will he soon hereafter, at certain points in the north 
of India. But those may quite as well have been the most advanced northern position of Dravidian tribes whence 
they have been driven back, as have been the remainder of Dravidian tribes left behind in a southerly movement. 
Indeed ordinary probabilities are much in favow of the former supposition, as the Dravidians now entirely and 
exclusively occupy the south. As far as this evidence goes, the Dravidians are the charaoberiatio race of extreme Southern 
Asia and they may well bo the race traditionally recorded in the Homeric lines regarding the eastern jSBlthiops. The 
conclusions here arrived at may be thus illustrated by example. Great Britain is still essentially peopled by a British 
race in spite of Roman and Norman conquests, and even of Teutonic colonizations ; and there is no real difference of race 
between tho inhabitants of Wales and the Scottish highlancLs on the one side and of agricultural England on the other, 
France is still essentially peopled by Gauls in spite of Roman conquest and Teutonic inroads j and there is no real 
difforonoo of race between the Britons and Gascons on the one side and the inhabitants of the open parts of France on 
tho other. Spain is by race Iberian, In the same way this country is essentially Dravidian in spite of foreign influences, 
and there is no distinction other than that of civilization and institutions between the hill and out-caste tribes and the 
ordinary Tamulian of the plains. And just as it is not possible to go further back in the case of England, France 
and Spain than to say that they are British, Gallic and Iberian, so there is no fact in Southern India anterior to what 
is conn'oetod with tho Dravidian race. There is only one difference in this case as compared with those, that in Southern 
India tho foreign inlinonces havo been incomparably less ; and whereas the race-question in those countries is often 
obscured by the new languages which have been adopted, the fact of Southern India being Dravidian is never obscured 
but is patent to observation, Tho inhabitants of the extreme south of tho peninsula and those shut in by the mountains 
of the western coast show characteristics which are probably older and more unique than those of any other nation in 
tho world which pretends to a civilization. (5) Interior movementa of the Dravidian population— Nomadism was once 
freauont in Southern India, and of interior migrations there arc numerous traditions. Thus the Nayar of the west 
came from tbe North Oanarese country, tho Shannaur of Tinnevelly came from Ceylon, the Vellaular of Tinnevelly 
name from tho North Carnatic, tbe Todahs of the Ncilgherries approached those hills through the Wynand though 
oridnally coming from tho oast. Many of the followers of Ramanooja Acharry proceeded to Mysore, where they 
rniMin as a separate class speaking Tamul in theii’ families and Oanarese in public. The Reddies, an onterprizing 
aoTiculturista, have migrated from tbeir original seats near Rajabmundry over the whole of Southern India, 
and even into the Mahratta country, where they are considered the most thriving ryots, and m’s met with as far 
aR l>nona Those migrations are too numerous to ho here more distinctly specified. Tliey liave often been con- 
f used with larger migrations, such as aro above spoken of. 
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qualities than any other of such races, and in that capacity takes pre-eminence 
among them. This laborious population is one of the most important in the whole 
country. It numbers 3|- millions in the entire population of 31 millions. The 
Ohucklers and Pullar are inferior to the Pariahs in all particulars. The Malayalam 
Pooliyar are still more so, and are much blacker in complexion. A general descrip- 
tion of all these outcaste tribes of the plains may be stated as follows. The men 
are small made and short in stature ; with a black, not dark-brown, complexion. 
The forehead is low, the cheek-bones are high, the nose is rather broad, and the 
lips are thick. They are not as a rule prognathous or dolichocephalic. The hair 
belongs to the smooth type, woolly examples being only occasional. Individuals 
are occasionally seen with fairer or better-formed features, due to some slight 
intermixture of Mahomedan or Tamulian parentage ; but among the inhabitants of 
the rural districts, regarding whom alone mention is made here, the physical type is 
singularly free from variety. 

30. Among hill-tribes the following will be considered Tamulian, or belong- 
ing to a stage later than those described in the last paragraph the Khonds and 
G-onds of the north; the Yanaudies, Yerkalar, and Ohentsoos of the east coast 
districts ; and the Todahs and Badagahs of the Neilgherry hills ; with many others. 
Among inhabitants of the plains the Tamulian proper of the South Carnatic will be 
taken as the type ; and this will include tribes differing as much in the social scale 
as VeHaular on the one side and Kullar and Maravar on the other. The Khonds 
inhabit the Ganjam hiUs. In stature they are under the middle size, seldom exceed- 
ing 6 feet 2 inches in height. The skin is a very dark brown, and almost black 
in some cases. The face is flat, the forehead is low, the cheek-bones are high, the 
eyes are dark, the nose is flat with open protuberant nostrils, and the lips are 
heavy and thick. The hair is not woolly. The beard and moustaches are scanty. 
This tribe exhibit the Dravidian characteristics, with a very slight intermixture 
of the Mongolian element, which may have come from North-eastern India. The 
same description applies to the Gonds of the same localities. The Yanaudies of 
the Nullamullays are a taller race than those last- mentioned, averaging 5 feet 5 
inches in height. The skin is darker. These also have a slight indication of the 
Mongolian type of features. The cheek-bones are prominent, the chin is pointed, 
and the hair on the face is very deficient. The Yerkalar of Nellore have a low 
forehead, small eyes, and a short nose. The Ohentsoos of the Nullamullays are 
extremely dark-skinned, but in many ways like the Yanaudies. With the Todahs 
of the Neilgherries a special inquiry is opened, their features being stated to be 
Caucasian. 'Yet this assertion does not bear close examination. In many res- 
pects the physical characteristics are essentially Dravidian. The nose is large and 
hopked. Though the upper lip is thin, the lower lip is thick. The skin is dark in 
spite of a long residence on the extreme summit of the mountains. The hair does 
not differ from that of the Pariah races of the plains except that it is more carefully 
dressed. This fine race owes its distinctive qualities to its occupation and its resi- 
dence, but still presents no peculiarities that are not Dravidian. The Badao-ah 
tribe resembles the natives of the plains in almost every respect. The physical 
appearance of the Tamulian proper of the south presents the following characteris- 
tics : — a pointed, and frequently hooked, pyramidal nose, with conspicuous nares, 
mOTe long than round; a marked sinking in of the orbital line, producing a strongly 
defined orbital ridge; eyes brilliant, and varying from small to middle-sized; mouth 
arge, lips thick and frequently turgid ; lower jaw not heavy, its lateral expansion 
greater than in the Aryan, and less than in the Turanian type, giving to the middle 
part of the face a marked development and breadth, and to the general contour 
an obtuse oval shape, somewhat bulging at the sides ; forehead well-formed but 
receding, inclining to flattish and seldom high; .occiput somewhat proieoting; 
hail fine , beard considerable, and often strong ; colour of skin very dark, frequently 
appioaching to black. Culture, judicious laws of marriage, and intercourse with 
mreign and northern^ nations, have modified and often very much improved the 
Tamuliap type ; for instance in the Nayar of the Malayalam country, the inhabi- 
tants of Ooorg, and the Naidoos of the Teloogoo country. But through all the 
modifications, the Dravidian element is clearly distinguishable. More particular 
information regarding the extensive series of Tamulian races in the Presidency 
must he looked for in the third volume of this publication. 
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31. In tlie Aryan community of the north, at any rate at its earlier stages of 
development, those who composed it were divided into the four branches of Brah- 
mins, Oshatriyas, Yeisyas, and Shoodras. The Brahmins were by occupation 
councillors, the Oshatriyas rulers, the Yeisyas cultivators and traders, and the 
Shoodras artizans. The well-known allegory which represents these occupacions 
states that Brahmins proceeded from the head, Oshatriyas from the shoulders, 
Yeisyas from the loins, and Shoodras from the feet of the deity. The males of the 
first three of these branches of the community were entitled to receive in youth the 
sacred thread as the sign of a second birth. But at an early stage of their history 
the Aryans extended the term Shoodra to those classes belonging to other races 
whose services they utilized or who were associated with their own community. 
This soon became a division embracing the great bulk of the population of the 
country of whatever occupation ; and Aryan Shoodras, to however great an extent 
they may have originally existed, disappeared in the general population. It is 
doubtful whether any Aryan Shoodras ever came to Southern India. There are 
none there that can be recognized as such at the present day. The Shoodras of the 
Brahminical system are the Tamulian tribes mentioned in the last paragraph, 
though these never designate themselves by that title. Again many of the non- 
Aryan traders were permitted to take even the title of Yeisya, and to assume the 
thread. Some Comaties and Ohetties of Southern India are styled Yeisyas in this 
way ; and in the case of a few individual families, a fair complexion, high forehead, 
and intellectual style of feature may be taken as evidence of Aryan descent. But 
generally speaking there are no Aryan Yeisyas in Southern India. The title of 
Cshatriya was also given to ruling families not belonging to the Aryan system. 
There are very few in Southern India who lay claim to this distinction. All that 
can be said on this head will be found in Yol. II, App. XXXII, The Aryans 
of South India are in reality the Brahmin class. These are half in number of the 
corresponding class in Bengal, and one-fourth in number of the corresponding class 
in the north-west of India. They form about one-thirtieth of the population of 
this Presidency. An oval contour, with ample forehead and moderate jaws and 
mouth ; a round chin perpendicular with the forehead ; a regular set of distinct and 
fine features ; a well-raised and unexpanded nose, with elliptical nares ; a well-sized 
and freely opened eye, running directly across the face ; a sufficiency of eye-brows, 
eye-lash, and beard ; a brunet complexion often not darker than that of the most 
southern Europeans : these form the general facial characteristics of the Aryans who 
have retained their purity of descent. This race is strictly mesooephalic. The 
characteristics form a marked contrast to the Dravidian type. The average height 
of a South Indian Brahmin is 5 feet 4 inches, somewhat shorter than that of an 
ordinary Yellaulan. As regards the extent of the purity of the Brahmin stock it 
varies through all degrees ; with a strong tendency however to revert to the type 
of the race which is numerically the stronger, that is to say the Dravidian. Among 
Brahmins, the Tamul Brahmins have maintained least, and the Mahratta Brahmins 
have maintained most, of the purity of their descent. The Brahmins of the south 
who have the fairest complexions can usually point to a quite recent immigration 
from the north of the families from which they are descended. Brahmins have 
settled to the greatest extent in the Tanjore and South Oanara districts. ' 


32. Of those classed here as foreigners Mahomedans form almost the whole. 
The great majority of the Mahomedans of Southern India are a mixed race, 
descending originally from unions contracted between Arab or Persian traders 
and native women of the country. In these cases the physical type has reverted 
to that of the latter or most numerous race, in accordance with well-established law. 
The Moplahs of the West Coast and the Lubbays of the rest of the Presidency are 
the chief example of this mixed race, 'i'here is also a theory that many Mahomedan 
tribes or families of Southern India are ordinary Dravidians, who have merely 
changed their faith and their habits. In this theory there is less probability. The 
Pataun or Afghan Mahomedans have spread from the Mahratta country through 
the Deccan to the east coast and the districts south of Mysore. Some Turkish and 
Mongol blood is to be found in the descendants of ruling families and in the inhabi- 
tants of military stations. There are Jews at Cochin. The Christians of St. 
Thoinas at Cochin have both Syrian and Persian blood in their veins. Of the 
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Portuguese, Dutoli, Dauisli, Frencli, and Englisli it is needless to speak. Of all 
the races other thap. the Mahomedau the Portuguese have most mairied with the 
natives of the country, and the Jews the least. 

33. Language, — As above stated the whole of this Presidency is as regards 
the prevalence of languages over a tract, exclusively homogeneous and Dravidian, 
There is therefore very little need to go in detail into the question of the scientific 
sub-division of the languages of the East Indies generally. Such languages have 
however been divided into eight families, upon presumed ethnological affinity, 
thus : — Aryan, Dravidian, Kolarian, Tibeto-Burman, Khasy, Tei, Mon-Anam, and 
Malayan. The classification is the latest devised by students of this subject, and 
may have yet to be modified. The following remarks apply principally to the 
second of these heads, in a measure to the third, and in a very slight degree to 
the firstp], 

34. Certain early Sanscrit writers called the languages of Southern India by 
the generic term of the Andhradravidabhasha ; or language of the Andhras and 
Dravidas, that is to say of the Teloogoos and Tamulians. Oanarese was included 
in Andhra, and Malayalam in Dravida, Menoo still more generally styled them 
all Dravidas. Later Sanscrit writers have quoted five Gowra languages of tho 


OpNSPECTUS OF THE PRINCIPAL DRAVIBIAN ANP KoLARIAN LANGUAGES, WITH THEIR GEOGRAPHICAP LOCALIZATION. 


Nrame of iQpRguage. 


Names of the sub-divisioDS or 
dialeots. 


Locality where chiefly fomid. 




TeJoogoo 


Oanarese ... 


Malayalam 


Mahl 

Tooloo 

Oodagoo 

Khond 


Ooii4 


Ooraon 

Bajniahaid 

Keicaudy 

Singhalese 


Pravidian languages. 


Standard or modern, called 
Oodoon. 

Literary or archaic, called Shen. 
Iroola ... 

Ooorunaba ... ... 

Yorkalft 
Malasa 
Vellanla ... 

Tanjore ... 

Standard ... 

Bustar 

Jeypoi^'e ... M* 

Yanandy 

Ohentsoo 

Standard or modem 
Literary or Rpchaio 
BadRgah ... ... 

Todah 
Kotah 
Standard 
Forest tribes 
Moplah 

Laccadive ... ... 

Standard ... ... 

Standard ... 

Standard ... 

Sbandard ... ... 

G-oomaoor 
Daringabady 
Orissa Mabanls ... 

Standard 

Gayety and various other minor 
dialeots, 

i^ariah and various other minor 
dialeots, 

Kooi Keitor 

Standard and dialects ... 
Standard ... 

standard ... ... 

Modern, Arohaip, Veddah, Eodi- 
yah, &c. 


See map. 

The same area. 

Neilgherries. 

Neilgherries. 

Yizagapatam District ; and Bustar, Central Provinces, 
AnamuUay Eange, Northern Slope. 

Those on the Shevaroy Hills. 

Prevails in that and the adjacent districts. 

See map. 

Central Pmvinces. 

Vizagapatam, Nellore, Ouddapah, ^nd il^urnool Dip, 
tricts. 

The same. 

The same, 

See map. 

I The same area. 

Neilgherries. 

Neilgherries. 

Neilgherries. 

West Coast, 

AnamuUay Eange, Western Slope, 

Cannanore. 

Laccadive Islands. 

Miniooy Island and Maldives. 

West Coast. 

Ooorg. 

Frontier of Bengal and Madras, 

Ganjam District. 

Ganjam District. 

Bengal. 

Central Provinces. 

Northern Districts of India. 

Bustar, Central Provinces. 

North of the Nerhudda Eiver, in this Presidency 
Bengal. 

Bbaugalpore HiUs, Bengal. 

Wandering tribes of Deccan. 

Ceylon. 


Sowrah 

Gadabah 

Santaul 

Moondaury 

Jnang 

Korwa 

Koor 


Kolarian languages. 


Standard 

Standard ... 

Standard and dialects 
Standard and dialects 
Standard ... 

Standard 

Standard ... 


Mahendra mountain in Ganjam District. 

Ganjam District; and Bustar, Central Provinces, 
Bengal. ■ ’ 

CLota Nagpore, Bengal. 

Tributary Mahaals of Cuttack, Bengal. 

Chota Nagpore, Bengal, 

Central Provinces, 
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north, and five Dravida languages of the south ; the latter being Telinga, Oarnau- 
taca, Mahrattee, Groorjara, and Dravida proper or Tamul. But in this last 
arrangement Mahrattee and Goozerattee are grouped without philological reason 
with the others. The word Dravida appears to he an original Sanscrit word. It 
has been adopted lately by Europeans to indicate the whole of the languages 
special to the south-east and south of the peninsula and the corresponding races, 
and implies a generalization of the first importance in all matters relating to 
the population. The principal languages in the north of India are Pnnjaubee, 
Sindhee, Goozerattee, Hindee, Oordoo, Bengalee, Mahrattee and Ooriyah; languages 
bearing the same relation to Sanscrit which Italian and Spanish bear to Latin, 
and called by the grammarians of the country Pracrits. These languages belong 
to the inflectional stage, in the generally received morphological scheme for the 
classification of languages^]. In some respects they belong to the still later 
or analytical stage. The inflections of words in these languages are merged 
in the roots, or are even wholly lost. The Dra vidian languages, unlike the North 
Indian languages and still more unlike the original Sanscrit, are agglutinative. 
That is to say the root of words is never obscured, and the determining or 
modifying syllables of words are with small exception placed at the end, and are felt 
as something distinct from the root. The classification under the scheme just 
mentioned being based on formative considerations of an ultimate nature, and the 
evidence on this head being conclusive with respect to the Dravidiaii languages, 
it is sufficient to make the plain statement that they have no essential connection 
of any sort with the Aryan or quasi-Aryan languages of Northern India. The 
contrary indeed has been vehemently asserted till within a late period in the present 
century, but only owing to imperfect recognition of the laws which regulate the< 


P] View of xiih Morphoi/Ogioatj Stages of LANGxiAaa with eefbuence to the Deavidtan Languages — 
IntroducUon.— ThQ machinery of a langaage is divisible into two parts, that of words and that of infleotions, A word is 
the bare expression of a thing, a state, or an action 5 as ‘ man,’ ‘be,’ ‘ do.’ An inflection is that sound or syllable or 
combination of sounds, which is used to modify the abstract word with rospoot to time, place, or relation. The amount 
of cohesion botweon the word ynd its inflection varies in different languages from mere jnxta.position to complete 
amalgamation j that is to say, in some languages the inflections are merely written side by side with the word, while in 
others the inflection is so mixed up with the word as to bo entirely one with it and quite inseparable from it. The 
dogroo and nature of I, his oohesion furnish the morphological method for the olassifioation of languages, in many respects 
the best that has yet been devised. (2) The first stage, — In the first and earliest stage of a language as exhibited in 
Chinese and other monosyllabic languages, the inflection is itself ,a word capable of being used independently, and is not 
incorporated with the root in any way. Modifications of the primary idea are affected by prefixing or affixing words to 
the word which is to be modified ; and these prefixes or affixes obtain when so employed a meaning different from that 
which they have when used alone, though no alteration takes place in their form. ( 8 ) The second stage. — The next 
stop is that the afformatives or inflections lose their moaning os separate words, and only continue to exist as inflootions. 
Examples of this stage occur even in Chinese. The Turkish is a familiar instance of a language oonstruotod entirely 
on this prinoiplo. Tho Dravidian languages also are in this stage, as will bo seen from the following examples taken from 
Teloogoo. Tho Toloogoo noun is unohangable in its form. A root or stem-word becomes a noun when nominal suffixea 
are added to it, or a verb whon verbal signs are written after it ; but it undergoes in itself no change, or at most a 
slight euphonic change. Thus (gurrarau) ‘ a horse,’ becomes (gurramn-yokka) ‘ of a horse ’ ; and tho syllables (nu), 
(ku) or (na-ku), (oheta), (Id), when affixed to tho same unaltered word (gurrarau), produce the significations respectively 
of the accusative, dative, instrumental, and vocative oases. By inserting tho syllable (la) between (gurramn) and the 
above suffixes, the idea of plurality is acquired ; thus (gurramn-ohdta) ‘ by a horse,’ (gurramu-la-ohdta) ‘ by horses,’ 
The same process takes place in the pronouns, except that those parts of speech have been exposed to much detrition.; 
so that whereas there is found in the nominative (ndnu) ‘ I,’ there is found in the other cases only (nd,), as (nd-ku) ‘ to 
me.’ So (nivu) ‘thou,’ but (ni-ohdta) ‘ by thee.’ The Teloogoo verb is merely a stem-word oorahined with a 
considerable variety of saiffixes, and as before stated would become a noun if combined with nominal suffixes. A verb 
may be positive or negative, transitive or intransitive, active or passive, or causal. Thus there is the positive, transitive 
and active verb (pampu) ‘ to send ’ ; this becomes negatively (pampa) for (pampn-a) by addition of the negative particle 
(a), ‘not to send.’ The addition of (intsu) makes it causal, as (pampintsu) ‘to cause to send.’ If there is affixed the 
verb (ha4u) ‘to suffer,’ there is obtained the passive verb (pampu-bafiu) ‘to be sent’ (lit, ‘to suffer a sending’). In 
some languages of this class, the passive is formed by adding a particle (nn), moaning ‘ to eat.’ Tho tenses of the 
yerh are built up in the same way. There is first tho stom-word (pampia), conveying the hare idea ‘ sent ’ ; to this is 
added the syllable (tu), which gives the idea of present time; and to this again (nfi.nu), meaning ‘ I,’ The result is 
(pampntuunAnu) ‘ send-now-I,’ or ‘ I send ’ ; similarly (pamputunufivu) ‘ send-now-thou,’ or ‘ thou sendest.’ The 
pame process is followed in the formation of all the other tenses. Tho Dravidian languages exhibit the afformative 
particles in a state whore they are beginning to be modified by euphonic oonsiderationa, that is to say dropping letters 
in one place and changing vowels in another. These partioles however, though losing their original form, are still 
independent and separable from tho stem-word ; and that itself remains unchanged. (4) The third stage. — The next 
stage in language is that in which the words used as inflections have not only lost their original form, but have become 
so incorporated with tbe stem-word which they serve to modify, as to beoomo one word with it, and to be no longer 
capable of identification as separate words except by processes of elaborate analysis. This stage is called infieotional, 
Sanscrit and the other languages of the Indo-Germanio family offer abundant examples of the class, ( 6 ) The fourth 
fiage. — There is yet one more stage in languages, and tho last which any language has yet reached, It is that in which 
the inflection has become so abraded that not a trace of it remains, and with the vestiges of the inflection the modifica. 
tion of sense effected by it have also a tendency to disappear. Additional words mnst then be called into use to retain 
tho distinctions of sense. Languages in this stage resemble at first sight those in the first or syntactical stage, in so 
far as they also express modifications of sense by particles having an existence independent of the stem-word. To 
understand this stage, the example of tbe French verb can be taken. The terminations ‘ 0 ’ and ‘ at ’ in the Latin ‘ porto ’ 
and ‘portat’ being lost, thore remains no inflection to distinguish ‘ porte ’ = ‘ porto ’ from ‘ porte ’ = ‘ poi*tat,’ 
Hence the introduction of ‘ je ’ and ‘ il ’ prefixed to fulfil that function. In this stage of languages, called the analytical, 
much of the sense necessarily depends on the order of words in the sentence. It may he asserted on one side that it 
the highest effort of the human intellect and on another that it is an instance of decadence ip. it, 
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coraparative soiGiic© of languagG. Tlie two sets of languages indicate a different 
order of mind on the part of the population using them, and without difficulty the 
questions thence arising might be brought within the sphere of political ethnology - 
Looking to the more detailed facts of grammatical inflection and usage, there 
are points of resemblance as well as of dilSference between the two classes of lan- 
guages PJ. But the latter much outweigh the former in number and importance ; 
and in any case it is not necessary to consider these matters in the face of those 
more ultimate facts which are involved in the arguments connected with radical 
word-formation. As regards the position of the Dravidian languages among non- 
Aryan languages the question is more subtle. They have been roughly classed as 
Turanian languages [®], but this description must be taken with reservation. An 
essential characteristic of the North European and North Asiatic languages which 
have given their name to that large class is that a certain allied or harmonic 
sequence exists among the vowels in the roots, and that the vowels in the portions 
attached to the roots show also a sympathy with the root vowels. This does 


[®] Points of Gbammatioal Diffbbhnch and Eesembdancb between the Dravidian and Indo-European Families 
OF Language — Points of difference, — In the Dravidian languages all nouns denoting inanimate suhstanoes and ix'rational 
heings are of the neuter gender. The distinction of male and female appears only in the pronouns of the third person, 
in adjectives formed by suffixing the pronominal terminations, and in the third person of the verb. In all other oases 
the distinction of gender is marked by separate words signifying ‘ male ’ and ‘ female.’ This rule accords with the usage 
of the Scythian group of languages, but presents a contrast to Sanscrit and other Indo-European languages. Dravidian 
nouns are inflected, not by means of case-terminations, but by means of suffixed postpositions and separable particles. 
Dravidian neuter nouns are rarely pluralised. The Dravidian dative (ku), (ki), or (ge) bears no analogy to any dative case- 
termination found in Sanscrit or other Indo-Buropoan languages. Dravidian languages use postpositions instead of 
prepositions. In Sanscrit adjectives are declined like substantives, while in Dravidian adjectives are incapable of declen- 
sion. It is characteristic of Dravidian languages in contradistinction to Indo-European, that, wherever practicable, they 
use as adjectives the relative participles of verbs, in preference to nouns of quality, or adjoctivos properly so called. 
A peculiarity of the Dravidian dialects is the existence of two pronouns of the first person plural, one inoltisivo of the 
person addressed, the other exclusive. The Dravidian languages have no passive voice, this being expressed by 
auxiliary verbs signifying ‘ to suffer,’ &c. The Dravidian languages, unlike the Indo-Buropoan, prefer tho use of oon- 
tinuative participles to conjunctions. Tho Dravidian verbal system possesses a negative as well as an affirmative voice. 
It is a marked peculiarity of the Dravidian languages that they make use of relative participial nouns instead of phrases 
introduced by relative pronouns. These participles are formed from, the various participles of the verb by the addition of a 
formative suffix. Thus the person who came is in T 8 .mul literally ‘ the who came.’ The situation of tho 

governing word is characteristic of each of these families of languages. In the Indo-European family it usually precedes 
the word governed j in the Dravidian and in all Scythian languages it is invariably placed after it, in consequence 
of which the nominative always occupies the first plaoo in the sentence, and the one finite verb tho last. (2) Points of 
reaemllance. — The following are points of resemblance: — The use of ‘n’ as in Greek, to prevent hiatus 5 the 
existence of gender in the pronouns of the third person and in verbs, and in particular tho existence of a neuter gender } 
the use of ‘ d ’ or ‘ t ’ as the sign of the neuter singular of demonstrative pronouns, or pronouns of the third person ; 
the existence of a neuter plural in short ‘ a ’ as in Latin; the formation of tho remote demonstrative frona a base in 
‘ a ,’ the proximate from a base in ‘ i ’ ; the formation of most preterites ns in Persian, by tho addition of *d’ ; tho 
formation of some preterites by the reduplication of a portion of the root ; the formation of a considerable number of 
verbal nouns by lengthening the vowel of the verbal root. 


[®] OoNSPBOTUs OE THE Threb BEST KNOWN GROUPS oE LANGUAGES— Introd-itcWou. — Viewing languages historically, 
philologists have selected three main groups, Aryan, Semitic, tind Turanian. This classification does not go deeply into 
questions of morphology, but it is the best known. (2) Aryan. — This family of languages has received several names. 
It is the Indo-European and Indo-Gormanio of some philologists. Piotot and Burnouf have called it Aryan from 
a Sanscrit root meaning ‘ to plough,’ also found in the Latin ‘ araro,’ the Greek dp6ci>, and tho English ‘ ear ’ in the 
sense of ‘ to till.’ In later Sanscrit ‘ arya ’ came to mean ‘ noble ;’ in which sense the same root appears in the Greek 
Hpicrros, and the German ‘ elme.’ Rask has called this family tho Japhetic. It has six divisions : — (a) Indio, including 
Sanscrit, Praorit,^ Pali, Indian Dialects, Gipsy Dialects, &o. ; (b) Iranio, including Zend, the language of the Persian 
Cuneiform Inscriptions,^ Parsee, Persian, &o. ; (c) Celtic, including Cornish, Welsh, Armorican, Gaelic, Erse, Manx, 
&o. ; (d) Grseoo-Latin, including Greek ancient and modem, Latin, Portuguese, Spanish, Provencal, French, Italian, 
Roumansch, Wallaohian, &o. ; (e) Slavonic, including Old Prussian, Lithuanian, Lettish, Bulgarian, Russian, Polish, and 
Teutonic, including Old and Middle High Gorman, Modern German, Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, English, 
Old Saxon, Frisian, Dutch, Icelandic, Swedish, Danish, &o. Of these it is uncertain whether tho Celtic or tho Indio group 
represents the older phase. But all of them are the daughters of a primeval form of language which has now ceased 
to exist. By the method of examining languages through their grammatical forms rather than by separate words, 
^hl^el has_ shown the intimate historical connexion between the Sanscrit, the Persian, the Greek, the Roman, and 
■ j GoTmamo languages. Grimm discovered, as the law of transposition of sounds in the Sanscrit, Greek, Roman 
and Gothic words, that the letters P, B, F are interchangeable ; also T, D, and TH 5 also G, K, and CH. These 
oh^ges ooom m a cycle. Thus a P in the oldest form of a word is found at a later stage transformed into F, which 
next passes mto^ B ; and this again tends to become P, and go through the cycle anew. (3) Semitic. — This has been 
so named by Eichorn, from the name Shem. It is the Syro-Arabian of Farrar, and the Arabic of Leibnitz. The 
race speatog tms family of languages, ignorant of science and theocratic, has devoted itself to the expression of 
religious m^mots and intuitions, in other words to the establishment of monotheism. The family has three main 
br^ones.^ Ihe Avst is the Northern or Aramaic, divided into two dialects, Syriac, Chaldee. The second is the Middle 
mu ■'yl'iok. is Hebrew, but with which are connected the Carthaginian and Phoenician. 

• 1 1 chisf representative of which is Arabic, with the older or Himyaritio form of which 

e opio is closely alhed. Besides these, Egyptian, Babylonian, Assyrian and the Berber dialects are considered 
o ave a eimtio .character. ^ The chief characteristic of this family of languages is the preponderance given to tho 

^0 file vowels. (4) Turanian. — The words Turanian, Nomadic or Allophyllan are 
^ angnages spoken^ in Asia and Europe, and not belonging to the Aryan or Semitic ; with the exception 

languages are divided into two great hraiiohos, the Northern and the 
riiTrio-r. r. • fli'^sion mcludos the Tungusio, Mongolio, Turkic, Finnic, and Samoyedic. The Southern 

othors the Gangetio group, including Thibetan, Bhootanese, &o.; the Taio, including the 
linwPVRT- ™ Malaic, or Malay and Polynesian dialects. The marks of union in these languages are 

' Tm-n-ninTi laifmio coiupared with the definite ties of relationship which severally unite the Semitic and Aryan. The 
text tbATA mfp -nA ■.!. • ^>7 fa^ the largest portion of the earth, but, except agglutination and what is stated in the 

ex , theie aie no principles wluch have any general prevalence among them. 
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not exist in the Dravidian languages^], If therefore these languages are for 
convenience styled Turanian, they represent a distinct group of that class. A 
classification of languages has recently been made, based primarily on certain 
special methods of thought shown in them, but requiring the formative classifica- 
tion to complete it. Of this the major heads are the recognition or non-recognition 
of grammatical gender, and the minor heads are connected with the mode of forming 
terms of kinship. The Aryan languages are here classed as languages which 
recognize three grammatical genders ; masculine, feminine, and neuter. The 
Dravidian languages are classed with Chinese, Japanese, Finnish and Turkish ; as 
languages which do not recognize grammatical gender, but which are to a consider- 
able degree advanced in their method of distinguishing sex in connection with 
consanguinity. As regards the question of vocabulary or word contents the Dravi- 
dian languages have largely borrowed from Sanscrit, especially in the case of 
Teloogoo and Malayalam. N^umerous disquisitions have been written on this 
subject, which are useful so long as they do not obscure the fact that such points 
illustrate only the accidents of the history of a language and reveal nothing as to 
its ultimate origin or constitution [®]. With regard to history, it does not neces- 


r] Note on the Absence oe the Turanian Harmonic Sequence oe Vowels in Dravidian Languages.— The 
vowel-sounds of Turanian languages are found to be divisible on pbysiological grounds into three classes, called 
bard, soft and neutral. In tbe typical XTgro-Finnish dialects those taken as hard are a, o, uj the soft are more or 
less the same as the German a, 5 , ii ; the neutral, which do not admit of the modifications called in German umlaut, are 
e, i. The roots of the Turanian vocabularies show this peculiarity that there is a strong tendency for either hard 
vowels or soft vowels to co-exist in the same root, though this is not the case with the neutral vowels. The roots are 
accordingly divisible for the most part into hard roots and soft roots. The suffixes by which the grammar is formed 
adapt themselves to the prevailing character of the root, according as it is hard or soft, and for that purpose every 
suffix has two forms. Words borrowed from foreign languages even are subjected to the same law- The first question 
then that arises is whether Dravidian vowel-sounds can be divided into hard, soft and neutral P This could undoubt- 
edly be done, but the distinctions are not known to native grammarians. The second question would be whether any 
division of Dravidian roots into hard and soft is possible, and whether the vowels in each radical are of one kind or 
class. This is not the case. In Finnish kala is fish, and its ablative is kalabta ; isS is father, and its ablative is 
isffitS. Here harmonic sequence is seen. In Tamul however every variation is possible; — (ka^al), (k 6 .(Ju), (ki(Jai), 
(kizhdr), (kdcjal), (kuttam), (keduthi), (kd].vi), (kdm^ln), (vfttdram). No trace of such limitation is to be discovered in 
Tamul or in any other Dravidian dialect. The third question is whether the vowels of the suffixes in the Dravidian 
languages assimilate themselves to those of the stem to which they are appended. Of this there is no trace. In 
Tamul there is (Kodukldr) + (en), ‘I give’ ; •(- (in), ‘he gives ’ 5 •+• (dm), ‘we give’; + (ir), ‘ye give.’ And 
the same pronominal endings, (dn), (in), (dm), and (fr), are added to every verbal stem, whatever its vowels may 
bo without any change. In certain oases where a connecting vowel is used, that vowel is determined by the vowel 
of the suffix. But it cannot be said that in any Dravidian dialect there is a systematic change of the vowel of a 
suffix, or inflectional increment, in order to adapt it to the vowels of the stem to which it is appended. Finally do 
the Dravidian languages alter the vowels of foreign words which they adopt according to any supposed law of harmonic 
sequence P Detailed rules are given by the Jain grammarians for the spelling of Sanscrit words received into Tamul 
and Oanarese ; but these affect the consonants almost entirely. There is no case where the vowels are changed in 
obedience to any principle. It will be seen therefore that the law of harmonic sequence does not hold good in the 
Dravidian languages. In the Dravidian languages there are four recognized oases where the vowel changes its sound ; 
(i) before a lingual is pronounced nearly as (u) ; (a) in a final syllable becomes occasionally (e) ; final (u), in certain 
cases, is sounded much as a French u ; and the diphthong (ai) is pronounced variously according to its position in a 
word. But these changes are not of the same nature as those above described. 

[8] Sketch Account of the Vocabulary of the Dravidian Languages — Introdziction.—AB stated in the text 
the information given by South Indian grammarians themselves is quite explicit and sufficiently satisfactory on this 
point. Teloogoo will here be considered first as being the language which has come into the most direct contact with 
Aryan influences. (2) Teloogoo pure words — Maumidy Vencayya, a Teloogoo Brahmin and the author of a Teloogoo 
dictionary called Andhra Deepioa, thus describes pure Teloogoo words : — “ All those words which are in use among the 
“ several races aboriginal to the country of Andhra, which are perfectly clear and free from all obscurity, these shine forth 
“ te the world as the pure native speech of Andhra.” Ho gives twenty-five examples. No Teloogoo scholar is at a loss to 
state whether a word is pure Teloogoo or not. Such words are called ‘ attsa Teloogoo,’ or typical Teloogoo. Of the 
whole vocabulary these form hah. (3) The same, rustic vaneties. — The same grammarian defines these thus : — “ Terms 
“ which cannot be subjected to the rules of grammar, and in which an irregular increment or decrement of letters 
‘‘ occur are called graumyam ; they are corruptions.” The distinction between these and pure Teloogoo words is un- 
important, and modern philology would probably pronounce many of the corruptions to be old grammatical forms. 
These were included in the iDure Teloogoo words, when stating that those were half the vocabulary. (4) The same, words 
derived direct from Sanscrit. — The grammarian thus defines these : — “ Tatsama words consist of Sanscrit terms pure as 
spoken in heaven, the Teloogoo terminations only being substituted for those of the original language.” He gives twenty- 
one examples. Tatsama words are easily to be recognized by any Sanscrit scholar. These words form three-twentieths 
of the whole vocabulary. (5) The same, words derived from the Sanscrit with changes. — The grammarian thus defines 
^;];i 0 ae ; — “ Tadbhava words are terms formed either from the Sanscrit direct or through one of the six praorits ; varied 
“ by the interposition of syllables, and by the substitution of increment and decrement of letters.” Then follow examples 
under each of the above seven heads. Tadbhava words cannot always cleaxfly be distinguished from pure Teloogoo words. 
One half of the Tadbhavas are said to be direct from the Sanscrit, and the greater number of the remainder form the 
Mahratta pracrit. Tadbhava words form altogether one quarter of the whole Teloogoo vocabulary. ( 6 ) The same, 
foreign words. — A stanza from the Appaeaveeyam, a commentary on etymology and prosody, thus describes these : — 
“ 0 Kesava, the natives of Andhra, having resided in various countries, by their using Teloogoo terms conjointly with 
‘‘ those of other countries, these latter have become Andhra terms of foreign origin.” It would be equally true to say 
that these terms have been introduced by foreigners residing in the Teloogoo country. Aryans are not regarded as 
foreigners in these classifications. Most of the foreign words come from Hindostany. They are easily recognizable 
by their form. They may be regarded as one-tenth of the whole Teloogoo vocabulary. (7) Application of this division 
to the other Dravidian languages. — The same distinctions are made by Tamul and Oanarese grammarians. Tamul 
takes many less tatsamas than either Teloogoo or Oanarese, and Tamul Shoodras use them very sparingly. On the 
other hand Tamul grammarians owing to the peculiarities of the Tamul alphabet reckon many words as tatsamas which 
would not be so recognized in the other languages. Of tadbhavas Oanarese has the largest number, probably owing to 
its proximity to the Mahratta country. The greater number of the Sansoritio and Praoritic words in the Dravidian 
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sarilv follow tliat a language at an earlier stage than another in the scheme of 
language development is chronologically older than lihat other ; but the proba- 
bilities are very much in favour of such being the case. Having jegjrd to the 
whole range of facts in this and the kindred snbjeots, there is little doubt that the 
Hravidian languages are incomparably older in point of time than the Sanscrit, it 
is not an unreasonable supposition that they pnce occupied the whole of Hmdostan, 
and have been driven to their present position to the south and along the east by 
the encroachment of other languages coming from the nOTth-west. In this connec-f 
tion the accompanying map can be consulted. That the Dravidian languages them^ 
selves came from the north-west there is no evidence^. The old alphabets special 


lanffuaKGS were introduced by the Jeina Tyriters, SoK^e tateamas bowevey w^re intpoduce4 by tb| three comparatively 
mSrf Sosophic schools 5 the Sheivaskldhaunta, the school of Shunoaracharya. and the school of aamaunoojaoharya. 
Cnsora woSSe said to W been iptroduced oven before the time of tl^e Jeipaa, bii^t it is 4oubt|ul whethw these 
fr^not alcTent to both Aryan and Drayidian lang-uages. ( 8 ) Jules for mtroduohon of Sfinscnt 

words into the Dravidian languages.— The following are the rules of Pavanandy, the Jema author of the Tamnl Nunnool, 
avoids invo me ujravt jan y y Arvan word beffinninK with r, prefix a, i, qr u 5 to one beginning with 1 prefix 

r;rTtoTne"wSSr “ '•” V of the five classes of 

InuiVls SaS lingfals^ deLals, ' and labials, the first of the class, k, oh, i t, p, is to be written for the second, 
thid SfouXof^^^^ ;-kfmk, lch,^akdghj-chfor ch, ohh, j, andih; -t for t, Jh, d, and dh ; -t f or t, 
S d Z.& dh -p for p, ph, b, and bh. th’e^amnl has no separate characters for aspirates and flat mutes. ‘ c.” j is 
Bometimes = v- ” 4” Qf l=be sibilants s is expressed in the beginning of the ^Yord by the palatal oh, and *be 
middle of a word by y ; sh is to "be transliterated by ch ortj sis tq be replaced by oh or t; his to be wintton a 

- kali is^o be mitten kk. “ e.” Final A is to bo written ai, and final 1 beoomes shqrt, It may be added that, 
SthouXthe Toloo^o, Oanarese, and Malayalam languages have adopted the Sanscrit alphabet almost entirely, and 
oin thu^ranslitorate W word thoy receive from Sanscrit with pe^feot exactness, nevertheless words which represent 
tCsame sSoXformJLo found in these languages changed according to taws similar to those existing m TamuL 
ffil Gomvarison of ' Sanscrit original roots and Dravidian ongirial roots.— To show the very great amount of 
di forrrbSweon the Sanscrit and Dravidian languages oven in regard to vocabulary, ton verb-roots have been 
dittorenoG Deeween TinrloT- the letters a. k, n andv from a common Sanscrit Dhautmaula or list of roots, 

a^^wSilkom^LTO^emoompMed ten Teloogoo roots under Uio ’ same letlera taken fcom Pattabhirama ShMtry'a 
TtoS? Dtoutalnla “rSenlt la to ahow that ot tlje tort^.roota nat one baa the same moanmg m he 
twn aei-B of lanffuaffos. Atrain sixty 'vyords of yery oom^c®^ meaning hayo fieen taken from ibo English, and the 
qlloSf and TaS^ most Slfal eet aglinst them, The result sfiows thfit none of the latter rosemblo 

LTh otheXThTtAblos in those twq oases can bo seen in Volume III lender the head of “ Boots, absonoo of similarity 
Siwoen Sansiit Sd Hravidian.” As opposed to tfiis recent writers have cfiBcoyerad numerous^ oases in which the 
?oS of Sets of languages agree in meaning. M these glossariaf affinBios lemi to en^ess disquisition they will not 
ha fiirthXnobioed horor |hey^do not affect tfie immediate question of the relatipnsmp between tfie North end BoutH 
ind ”n languages for two roaaoL. ?n the first place the points of difference shown m at any rate the first of the two taWos 
hmXSf Svo havrdppearod on taking the words without design in alphabetical order from an mdopondent native 
Zree Xb theS^^^^ sought for. \n the second place the latter, oven when found, 

Ko in The Xeat majority of oases common not only to these two, but to very many, sots of anguages j thus proving 
ioo much S all iankind arc ultimately allied in speech, theye is no doufit j bpi that is pot tho s|ib]Oci lioro m hand; 
(W) OoLeotion of the Dravidiem roots among themselves. -It was mentioned above that Manmidy Vencayya gives twenty. 
Se eSrplos of pare ^oloogoo words. Eg was a Toloogoo scholar not acquainted with any other Dravidian dialoot j lus 
liIt TBXonSquantly an iudopondopt one, Taking this list, and setting against each word Oanarese and lamul 
Wvalontsr?t is ib^md tyat the roots are in each case identical., This table can bp soon in Yolume III pndor the head 
pf ‘‘Boobs, oonueotion of Dravidian, amopg themselves.” 

rn SKTSTCiiHiSTOnYoirDEAVimAN LANGUAGE s-Abasnce o/ languages showing 'preceding races in Southern India.— 
ThoiU Shroological romains and general oonsidorations prove the existence of many races of men prior to the 
DSianrin the® south of India, it oannob be said that much evidence of this comes from the 8^0^00 of language m 
W G ureXt Ttate of the study. Languages are under many oiroumstanoes singularly persistent ; hut they are equal y 
liable bo be lost, especially among priinitivo peoples. It has yet to he ascertained how many languages m the world 
have come into oxisbenoo, have been developed, and have then disappeared. In India the Boooh tribe of the lerai are 
known to have lost tho Tibeto-Burman language which belonged to them, apd to have adopted in ^s place Bengalee, 
SiiUs ontySo Sstauoe out of many ^hioh 4ust have occurred, ft is possible that future research may show traces 
of severS populations anteoodont to the Dravidian in Southern India dmived from the vocabulary of existing 
linmilJes • S araramatioally no suoh language has survived, unless it be that of the Kolarians, who may or may not 
have aobukly preceded tho Dravidians on tho same area. (2) E^arian lonjagss of tM Oxrmrs. Thp _ Sowrahs and 
Gadabahs of the Northern Oir oars have a Kolarian language, which while akin to the Dravidian typo, is older tlmn 
S type 4wed morphologically, as may he seen by the stricter application of the agglutmativo principle, and the 
nmallOT^ dosn-eo of eniAonio change. The note further on which gives some account of the Kolarian languages as a 
f^Jr^lf^how the principal points of agreement and difference between them and the Dravidian. It is not known 
S thme raCreffX^^^ the origin, migrations or early ^^ffusion of the people speaking those 

Whaler It has been stated that they entered India from the north-east ; but the _^ounds of this statement are unoor: 
tarn (3) Alleged conneetion between the Srahooi larnguage of Delooehiajwi amA the Dravjian Imgimes. Belooohistaun is thq 
orutry ^st of the Indus, south of Afghanistaun, and a^teimug tfie Arabian sea. Tfie popnlation which gives xts namq 
to the country are the Belqoohees, a race of Mahomedan faith and Bersian nationality who speak pn IndojBurop^n Ian- 
guage classed as Iranian. Intermixed however in large numbers with this pQ;^ation, apd tenmn^ an_mpoitant part of thq 
state istheBrahooi tribe, who are probably both by race and language Scjrthian, The Brafiooi tribe are smd to have 
Srong Dravidian affinities in the following partioplars, The oases of nouns are denoted by postpositions. _ The gender 
of nouns is expressed, not by their infleotions, but by prefixed separate words. The number of nopns is ordinarily 
denoted by the use of separate particles of plpralisation, such as ‘ rpany,’ ‘ several, &o. Ad]eotive§ are destrtute of 
comparatives and superlatives. The Brahooi pronopa ‘thou’ is (m), as in all the Dravidian tongues. Brahooi 
f YOU ’ (num) accords somewhat with old Dravidian forms. (Nir) is the ordinary Tamnl form of plural of the pr(moun of 
tL second person, and consequently tfie second person plural of the verb usually ends ip (ir), (eru), (An), (m), &o. The 
game thing occurs in Brahooi j compare (areri) ‘ye are,’ (arer) ‘ they are, with the correspontog Oan^esq 
firruttirib (irruttire). In the Dravidian languages the reflexive pronopn self is (tan), or (t An) 5 ip Brahooi (ten), 
similarlv used as a prondup. Nouns form their pliiral by adding ‘k’ as in Gond, e.g. (bull) a hoise, plural (hulik), 
■\yhich may be alliqd with the Tamul plural termination ffierr. The rqot of the substanfive yerb m Brphooi is (ar), ip 
Tamul and Oanarqse (ir). From four upwards the Brahooi numerals are of Indo-European origin, e.g., (char) ‘ B^r, ’ 
fuanil ‘ fiye, ’ (shash) ‘ six, ’ &o,, but the separate numerals ‘ one,’’ ‘ two,’ ‘three,’ are totally distinct, and two M them, 
are identical with the Dravidian ; e.g., Brahooi * two ’ (irat), compare Oanarese (eradu), Tamnl (irattu) ‘ twcffold ; Brahooi 
s throe ’ (musit), compare Oanarese (mum), Teloogoo (mddu), Tooloo (mfiji). Among prepositions compare Brahooi (mom) 
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to the Dravidian languages were the Yattezhoot or round writing, and Kolezhoot 
or upright writing ; the two being almost identical, and representing together a 
style totally distinct from any other Indian alphabet. The Yattezhoot is no longer 
used, and the Kolezhoot remains only in documents issued by reigning families on 
the West Coast. These alphabets have been superseded throughout the country by 


‘ onoosite ’ with Tamul (mtiime) ‘before.’ How far these agreements are not common to other so-called Scythian languages, 
remains vet to be seen. (4) Alleged connection ietnoeen the Scythian tablet at Behistoon in Persia and the Dravidian Ian. 
auaaoB -?Sfet another theory asserts a connection between the Dravidian languages and the archaic language of the second 
or Sovthian cuneiform tablet illustrating the exploits of Darius Hystaspes, on the rook at Bohistoon in the extreme west of 
Persia Cuneiform inscriptions are usually found in three parallel columns or tablets ; being translations of each other 
in different alphabets and languages, called respectively Persian, Median or Scythian, and Assyrian. The second or 
Sovthian tablet at Behistoon has been pronounced to be a Turanian dialect, and to have the following points of resom- 
blanoe with the Dravidian languages. Thera appear the cerebral consonanbs t, (J, and i;i. The language of the tablets 
asTGes with Tamul in rBerardiug tliQ SEtine consonant as a surd at tuo bogiimiug oi a word, and as a sonant in tno middlG j 
and in nronounoing this consonant as a sonant when single, and as a surd when doubled. In the tablets the genitive is 
formed by suffixing the syllables (na), (nina), or (inna). The analogous Dravidian forms areTeloogoo (m), Gond (na), 
Ld Tam^ finl. The dative in the tablets is (ikki) or (ikka). Compare (ninikka) ‘ to theo with the Canarese (ninage) 
and Malavalam (ninakku). The only written numeral on tho tablets is (kir) ‘ one,’ with which appears to be connected 
So inde^te article (ra) or (irra). Compare Tamul (oru) and Kooi (ra). The pronoun of Uie second person is the 
same in tho tablets as in Dravidian, viz., (ni), the oblique form being (mn). The pronouns on the tablets form their 
Mousative by suffixing (un) (in) or(n) ; compare theToloogoo aoousatiye inflection (nu) or (m), and the Can^ese (am) 
tannn'J &o In the tablets relative participles are found in, harmony with Dravidian usage. The negative imperative 
nartiole of the tablets is (inni), in Gond (minni) . On the other hand it must be observed that the oonjugational system of 
the tablet language differs considerably from that in the Dravidian languages, the latter being simpler. (5) Romnhlances 
between the Dravidian and Auatralian languages.- As an example of resemblancos m a qnito opposite direction, it may 
be mentioned that a decided resemblance exists between the Dravidian gr^matioal elements and those of the 
aboriginal tribes of Southern and Western Australia. Oomparp the pronouns ‘ I, Dravidian (nhn), (y&n),_ (nfi,), (on), Aus- 
traliau (nga), (ngaii), (ngalsa), (nganya) ; ‘ thou’ Dravidian (nin), (nin), Australian (ninna), (nginiie), npntoa), (ningto) s 
‘ you,’ bra^dian (iffm), (nim), (nir), (num), (nivu), Australian (nimedoo), (nura), (niwa), (ngurlo). Gomparo also 
Tamul (ennei) me, with tho Australian (ammo). Tho grammatical sLructmo of tho two families exhibits a general 
agreement in the following particulars. In the nse of postpositions instead of propositions, and of two forms of the 
fi?at nerson plural, ono inolusivo of the person addressed, tho other oxolnsivo ; m tho formation of inceptive, causative 
and reflective verbs by the addition of certain particles to tho root; and, generally, in the agglutinative structure of 
words, and in tho position of words in a sontonoo. (6) Absence of conmciwn between the Dravidian and certam other 
Iwnauages.-So evidence need bo brought forward hero to show tho long interva,! separating the Dravidian from the 
Indo-European or Aryan languages. A teohnioal comparison however between the two sets of language is givon in a 
later note. There has been a greater tondenoy to trace analogies between the Dravnhan and the I apuon or Malay 
languages in the south-east, tho Mongolian languages of Central Asia, and oven the Einnio languages of tho north. 
An Examination of tho ovidenoo shows no ground for any of thoso theorios. The Mongolian analogies in particular 
are common to the greater number of agglutinative languages ; and those languages would embrace the Anionoati 
Indian on the ono side of tho globe and the Australian on the other. (7) Historical evidence derived from geographical 
position combined with other considerations. — It may bo argued that the least oivilizod branch of the Drayidiau-spoaking 
beoplo occupying an extent of country are tho hill-mon of Rajmahaul as far north as tho Ganges ; that the most civil- 
ized branch, and those who havo within a calculable period boon in a position to ^ maintain indopeiidont dynastic 
rules of their own, aro tho Tamula in tlio extromo south of the peninsula. Assuming raoe-moyement, those with 
tho highest civilization will bo thoso who have gone in advanoo or Hro_ labost in point of time ; whilo those with the 
least civilization will bo thoso who are loft behind and are oldest in point of ipuio* miorrod^ that the 

Dravidian race entered Southern India from tho north. This argument would avail, if there wore noc uuniisbakable 
remains of wild Dravidian races in Ceylon, as already mentioned in the romans on the race-question. _ TIio very name 
oi the capital of the Yakkhos when conquered by Bengal was Lunkaporo. There is a strong Dravidian olomont even 
in the Arvanized Singhalese. Thoso southern races balance tho northern races of Eajmahaul for the purposes oi the 
argument iust mentioned. (8) Conclusions as to origin, migration, or diffvawn of the JDravidian-spealnng people.— Ihovo 
is less evidence on those heads as to the Kolarians than there is as to tho Dravidmns ; thoroforo nothing can bo loamb 
from analogy on that side. The ovidonoe regarding Brahooi shows that thoro is a Dravidian element in that language. 
Ws may indicate that the Dravidians entered India from the north-west by the Bolan pass, or it may indicate that 
part of tLir race extended in that direction from tho south. The same remarks apply to the ovidonco which is stated 
to exist as toanalogies between Dravidian and Sindhoe. The alleged Dravidian eloments in the tablets at the oxtronio 
west of Persia aro of great importance, if they can be shown to be in reality specially Dravichan ; but that point 
remains in doubt. They may represent merely Mongolian influouoe from the north-east of that locality, iho 
argument regarding the Australian dialects is a fair oonntorpoise to that regarding the Bohistoon On the 

whole the evidence from language as to tho race-movements of the Dravida people is singularly scanty. Tho solution 
may bo that their race-movement has been at a minimum, and that this country is the original site oi the race 
viwed as a distinct family. (9) Age of the Dravidian languages.- As to iho ago of tho Dravi(han languages nothing can 
be assorted, but it is probably very muon greater than is at present generally supposed. Tanml literature certainly now 
extant does not carry the history of the language beyond the ninth or tonth contimy A.D., but Greek wrEings trace it 
to at any rate the beginning of the Christian era. The Greek word for nee, ipv^a, is tho Tamul word Ctosias s 

name for cinnamon is Kiipwioyi in Tamul £S(^evrr> ^ Malayalam largo stock of primitive Dravidian words is 

found in the notices of the early Greek and Latin geographers. Examples are as follows. 6 iravSluv aM ^ xf P“ iravSiSutevr 
the Paundy king and the country of the Paundies. 5 xjjpofldOpcs and Pliny s Ooolobothras are the Tamul fStFffuLS^, 
(T&pai i/o/iaS^s— &px«To9 ^afflKeiov acipa—6p0ovpa Paatheioy a^pyaryos—irapahta awpnruv or ffwpiy&y—irapakia rupiyy^v^ or 
fferpiyySiy. These aro various references to the Ohola kingdom ; in Tamul Q^iripiu, or 

The Greek a<S>pval is the Tamul ‘ Ohola Naiok.’ ndpovpa ^aalMiov Kvpo^iOpov ; this is Oaroor in Coimbatore, mentioned 
in Tamul traditions as an ancient capital of the Ohera kings. Pliny’s ‘ Modogalingam nomine,’ stands for ‘ moodoo 
Oalinga’ or the three Oalingas, explained hereafter under the head of Historj. The following places on the Malabar 
coast can be identified /louftpG is Mooyeerioodo now Oranganore ; rtiybis is Oadaloondy ,- yeKKvvSa is Cullada near 
Quilon. Pliny’s ‘ Oottonara,’ the KorroyapiKTi of the irepl-rrXovs, the district where the best pepper was produced may 
be identified either with Oadatnaud near Calicut, or with Oolatnaud, near Tellioherry ; both of which places are 
celebrated for pepper. aAvyapa, the name given by the author of the Periplus to canoes formed out of a single troe,. 
may be identified with the Malayalam jussboso and the Tooloo Play’s ‘ Oottora,’ the mrriapa of the 

Periplus, is probably Oottaur in Travanoore. Ptolemy’s Kop-dpta dupov, the Kopdp and Kopapei of tho PeripluB^ 
is Cape Comorin, and represents the strict Tamul form or virgin, that is to say the local goddess. It 

is doubtful whether the form or Coomauree is not a Sanscrit change, Coomar being the original, oi 

Kupiot, the Oarei of Ptolemy, inhabited the southern portion of Tinnevelly. asiSiir is the Tamul word for ‘ coast ’ or 
‘^ore’and at the present time several portions of the Tinnevelly coast are called .5 go /r and a caste of fishermen 
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[map showing tHE 


alphabets borrowed from the north, or compounded with them and the alphabets of 
the north p®]. 

35. The distribution of the Dravidian languages of the Presidency can best be 
seen by reference to the accompanying map divided according to revenue districts. 


further north are called a<5G)rrujrrrr ‘ coast.people.’ Portions of two other names mentioned by Ptolemy represent the 
Tamul sesiW, viz., KaXaiKapias, and irepiyKapel. ^r^rriycb is Ptolemy’s name for the mountain range in which the cwXiiv 
or Tambrapumy took its rise. This mountain is Agastya’s hill, called in Tamul Qu/r k6Kxoi ip.'ir6piov, mentioned 

both by Ptolemy and by the author of the Periplus, as the head-quarters of the pearl-fishery, is Korbay near Tuticorin. 
Kupv is described by Ptolemy in one place as an island in the Argaric Gulf, or Palk’s Straits, and in another as a 
promontory. These are the island and point respectively of Eameswaram. The bay between Point Oalimere and the 
island is called* Eama’s bow’ and each end is called in Tamul Q^rru^, the ‘tip’ of a bow. This word will not 
unnaturally take the form Kwpu. For a similar change compare the English * crore ’ for the original (2® The 
Portuguese called the same point of land * Cape Ramanacoru.’ k&Xis found in Strabo and Dionysius Periegetes, 
Pomponius Mela’s Cobs, and Pliny’s Ooliaoum, changed by Ptolemy into Kupv, are identical with the above-mentioned 
Kwpu, the different names being various transliterations of the Tamul Qdsirtsf., Clemens Alexandrinus’ rendering of the 
Sanscrit by cre/tvol accords better with the Tamul form than with the Sanscrit original. Very many 

names of places in Southern India mentioned by Ptolemy end in ovp or ovpa ‘ town.’ The following are examples : 

tfaXoiip, Kop^ovpa, voSovfpovpa, vaXo6pu, kpep^aip , txayoip, juorrtTTOiJp, KopivSiuip, and KapSvpa. roSoTT^povpa represents 
the Tamul Lj^uCoupr^rr ‘new great town,’ and iraXaipa, urr^iirir ‘milk-town.’ Here the conjunctions of consonants, 
*nt,’ ‘nd,’ ‘mb,’ ‘tt,’ have theTamulian character. However it is needless to multiply these examples. Sufidoe it to 
say that the Greek writers show the Tamul language in their day exactly what it is now. The oldest Dravidian word 
found in any written record is the word for ‘ peacock ’ in the Hebrew text of the Books of Kings and Ohroniolos, in the 
lists of the articles of merchandise brought from Tarsish or Ophir in Solomon’s ship, about 1000 B.O. The word is 
‘ tooki.’ The ancient Tamul equivalent is Q^n-ms * the bird with a feathered tail.’ The Hebrew ‘ ahalim ’ indicating 
a fragrant tree is considered identical with the Tamul As to the date of the separation of tho primitive speech 

into the Dravidian dialects nothing definite can be said. The words which are common to all dialects indioate the oldest 
vocabulary. (10) The ii^iienoe of^ Sanscrit on the Dravidim Imgtmges. — Sanscrit was introduced into Southern India by 
tho Aryans, who entered that country at an indeterminate date before the Christian ora. The Indie branch of the Aryans 
were the last of the primitive stock to leave the original Aryan home in Central Asia. This fact is deduced from the 
eclectic character of the Sanscrit language and grammar, which combinoa features which aro found in the other Aryan 
branch languages singly only. The history of Sanscrit can bo divided into two principal periods, the first showing tho 
language as contained in tho Vodio hymns ; the second showing the so-called classical Sanscrit, in which the epics, tho 
law-books, and the later literature arc written. In the language of the Vodio hymns, tho grammar is not fully deve- 
loped, and there are many forms which afterwards became obsolete. In the vocabulary words have changed meanings 
between the two periods, while retaining their form. Sanscrit ceased to be generally spokon long before tho present 
era, and its place was then taken by various yraorits or dialects derived from it. These in their turn gradually 
developed into the fixed languages of modern Hmdeb, Mahrattee, Bengalee, and other varieties spoken in the north of 
India. In the south of India there was no fusion, and neither Sanscrit nor a Sansoritic language survived. After the 
Dravidians were visited by the Aryans, they borrowed words froxd tho new language to express ideas hitherto unknown 
to them. But as mentioned in the text, their original language was neither ramcmly altered nor suporsoded. Tho Dra- 
vidian tongue has remained, and the Aryan tongue has disappeared. Words derived by the Dravidian languages from 
Sanscrit are arranged by native scholars in classes according to the degree in which they have been corrupted, or with 
reference to the-medium through which they have been derived. True Dravidian words again are placed in a quite 
separate class by themselves, _ and designated by the epithets ‘national words,’ and ‘pure words.’ The real connection 
between Sanscrit and Dravidian has always been well understood by tho native authorities. In tho uncultivated languages 
of the Dravidian family, Sanscrit words are very rarely employed. Even those languages which uso such derivatives 
most could reaUy dispense with them altogether, and they aro looked upon rather as luxuries than as necessaries. Tho 
ancient or classical Shen-Tamul differs from tho coUoi^uial dialect chiefly in tho care with which it has rejected tho use 
of Sanscrit derivatives. A Tamul poetical composition is regarded in accordance with good taste, and worthy of 
being called classical, in proportion to its freedom from Sanscrit. In studied prose compositions and in tho ordinary 
spoech of the Brahmins and tho more learned Tamulians, Sanscrit words are introduced ; chiefly those which express 
abstract ideas of philosophy, science, and religion. In the other Dravidian languages, the amount of Sanscrit employed 
is larger, the literature of those languages having chiefly been cultivated by Brahmins. ( 11 ) Mejiex action of the Dravidian 
Imguages on Sanscrit.— In support of the view that there has been such action, long lists of words have been quoted, the 
roots of which are common to tho Sanscrit and Dravidian dictionaries, It must first be shown that the same roots aro not 
to be found in other Turanian languages besides the Dravidian, before any argument of a historical nature can be drawn. > 

[i“] Sketch History or Dbaviuuk Written Oharaotees— The two Asoca alphabets,— The earliest written docu- 
ments that have been discovered in India are the proclamations of the Booddbist king Priyadarshoe or Asoca, in 
which occur two different characters, styled by arohseologists northern and southern. The northern reads from light 
to left 3 its derivation is uncertain, but it is Semitic and seems based on an alphabet cognate with tho Phoenician. Tliia 
alphabet was originally confined to Ariana, or tho countries lying to the west of tho Indus between India and Persia, 
It is used in only one of the Asoca inscriptions, that at Shabbazgarhy, forty miles from Peshawar in Afghanistaun, and 
therefore need not be noticed further. The southern Asoca alphabet is what is generally called the Indian alphabet. 
It differs from the northern in two important particulars 5 first in being read from loft to right, and secondly in being 
formed exclusively of either rigid straight lines or of sections of circles, owing to which peculiarity it has never been 
found in a cursive form.. It has been discovered at various places in India north of aline drawn from Gfrnar in 
Goozerat to Jowgada Howgaum in Ganjam, but not to the south of it. (2) Probable existence of Indian written characters 
iprior to that time. — The date of the Asoca inscriptions is about 260 B.C., but it seems probable that writing was 
practised in Horthem India before that period. Hearohus (B.O. 826) states that the Brahmin laws were not written ; 
and Megastbenes, a few years later (302 B.O.) says that they had no written book, and that they did nob know letters. 
On tho other hand Hearohus states that the Indians 'wrote some sort of letters on a cotton cloth or paper; and Mogas- 
thenes mentions milestones at a distance of 1.0 stadia from one another, on which probably there were nnmerical signs, 
Dm’ing sevei'al centuries before that time the natives of ludia had had opportunities of becoming acquainted with 
different systems of writing, then current in the West and in Persia. The Pheenioians who undertook voyages for 
the Hebrew King Solomon are known to have come to Southern India about 1000 B.O., and they had an alpha- 
bet derived from Egyptian signs as early as the nineteenth century B.O. Again the Persians about 600 B.O. conquered 
India, or at least tho northern part. Still earlier conquests by Semiramis and Sesostris are mentioned, but perhaps 
these are mythical. At any I’ate before the conquests of Alexander , the natives of India had opportunities to learn the 
art of wrffing from others. It seems on the whole most improbable that the Asoca writing was the first effort of its kind, 
(3) Principles of the formation of an alphabet. — To trace the history of the southern Asoca or Indian character, it is neces- 
sary to consider first the general history of the derivation of an alphabet from hieroglyphics. The first and most obvious 
mode of visibly expressing thought is by the representation of actual objects. To make it understood, for example, 
that one man had killed another, the narrator would draw the figure of a dead man lying on the ground and of another 
Standing by him with a weapon in his hand. This kind of writing was used by the early Egyptians, and probably alsq 
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In tlie northernmost district of Ganjam is included a portion of the Aryan Ooriyah 
speaking population and of the Kolarian Sowrahs and Gadabahs. The rest are all 
Dravidians. Tamul is the common language of the districts from a few miles north 


hv other ancient nations. Even in comparatively modern times, when the Spaniards landed in Mexico, the inhabitants 
of the coast conveyed intelligenco of the event to Montezuma by means of a painting on cloth. The diftculty and incon- 
venience of this process led to the substitution of the symbolic or emblematic method, by which abbreviations or 
tooteristic parts were introduced instead of the entire object. Thus, the ancient Egyptians represented a siege by 
a soalino- ladder, a battle by two hands holding a bow and shield, &o. At this stage a few abstract ideas were 
seSed ttiat being effected by portraying objects supposed to have some analogy to them. Thus for mstance ingratitude 
was represented by a viper, providence by an eye. The two steps just mentioned are called ideographic hioioglyphios. 
The next sten in written language was the introduction of syllabic writing, an^ endeavour to represent the syllahic 
sounds of the voice itself by appropriate representations. The Egyptians attained this result by taking a solootecl 
mmbL of tbeir pictorial symbols, and causing these to stand thereafter not only for the objects themselves but for the 
sounds which the voice had attached to the names of those objects in whatever relations those sounds might occur. 
Thus the hand was represented by a rongh picture of that object, and the voice in the Egyptian language called th 
hand ‘ tat ’ ' therefore the hand symbol stood thereafter for the sound ‘ ta ’ (being the principal part of tat ), whenever 
it entered into the composition of other words. This process was the union between the two ideas of ropresonting 
that wMoh presented itself to the oye, and that which proceeded from the mouth ; and forms one of the moat important 
stegeT in the history of the progress of the human intellect. Occasionally the vowels were separated from the conso- 
naiS S when ‘mu,’ a hole, was represented by a ‘ boatstand’ (m), followed by an ‘ outstretched arm ’ (n) ; and if this 
nlan of separating the vowels had been generally adopted, it must soon have led to a complete alpliabetioal system, but 
the Eevptians strapod just on the brink of this discovery. Almost every symbol represented a consonant or consonants 
with an inherent voweUr vowels. It was in fact a syllabic writing ; by syllabic understanding the representation by 
one symbol of monosyllablos for the most part, and only occasionally of polysyllables. The syllabic metbod was 
intermixed with the ideographic. There wore two further stages in the Egyptian system, _ both tending to alphabetic 
writing What has been called hieratic writing consisted of an abridged form of the syllabic symbols, suited for 
puroosM Some have supposed that tho Phoenician alphabet was derived from the Egyptian hieroglyphics at this stage. 
What has been called tho demotic wi’iting was a further reduction of the hieratic, used with the same object. The 
avllabio mode of writing, tbough a groat improvement on the purely ideographic, is still very imperfect and oumborsome. 
’/he number of characters required in it overburdens the memory and occasions confusion. _ An extant example of this 
Rvstem is tho Chinese language, which is partly ideographic and partly syllabic. ’The obvious defects of the syllabic 
svstom fmally led to the invention of alphabetical writing, _ in which method syllables are decomposed into tbeir 
n'lntrifin+H and the fow simple sounds Omitted by tho voice being represented each by its appropriate mark or letter, 

Thocha"racirs in, this case, though lineal dosoondants of the 
syllabic symbols as to shape, have no longer any oonnootion with thoir original oripn, as fragments of picture 8y“bols> 
and mav bo said to bo quite arbitrary. By such moans every conception, material or ideal, to which human speech 
can attach a sound or name, is capable of being translated into written character. (4) Mrheat Temwn atphaUts. Some 
assart that tho Egyptians thomsolvoa invented the alphabet, but it is only true that among tli<m’ syllabic symbo a 
some wore alphabetical. Tho Phoonioians were the first to adopt a purely alphah^io system. The voioo of 

antiquity give^ them this credit, and the facts agree with the rumoim. From the Phcemoian, five alphabets are said 
tn have bc^n derived ; the Semitic, tho Pelaagio or Greek, the West European, the Northern or Runic, and the Indu- 
Arabian. Tho Semitic, liko the Plioenioian, was written and road from right to left ; its' best representation is 

tho saimre Hebrew. The Polasgic of Cadmus was written similarly at first, then fiovo-T/io^St)/ or as an ox ploughs 
liiatTe way andthon another, and lastly from left to right. In the method the letters themselves 

Liinonrorl first turnod QUO way and then the other. Tho Roman aljihahet is directly descended from tho 1 ol^pc. Tho 

wi»ty, i. not important. Thi Eunio is stated to bs derived from tho Eton ionm 
but raainl/in support of tho thoory that alphabets had ono common origin. The Indo-Arabian alphabet ^8 
mmSent the IlSiyarite of South Arabia and the alphabets of India as sbo^ in tho Asoca inscriptions. ^ wil bo 
soon later that this sohomo does not provide for tho original alphabet of the Dravidian nations, which remains th™ 
iiimffiliatod in the same way as are the Dravidian languages themselves. (6) FormaUon of the Southern Aaoca alphabet. 

It is not necessary hero to give the details of this, otherwise called tho Indo-Pali, alphabet. Its formation appears 
to hSiVe boon scientific, and it was tho direct parent of the Sanscrit Devanagoree, , The aspirated lottora wore formed m 
most oases by doubling tho plain letter. There is an analogy of form in the semi-vowels r, 1, and y, which shows them 
to havo boen^onstruoted on some principle. A critical oxamination leads to the conclusion that tho ch^actors , may be 
reduced to seven elements, representing respectively each of the seven classes of letters, viz., gutturals, labials, lin^ial^^ 
dentals somi-vowols, and vowels. lambulus the Greek merchant who gave an account of Ooylon, said that in the 
iSiS Wilting thero were but seven characters, but that by four varying forms or combinations, those became twenty- 
St That is the case in theDovanagaroo and all derived alphabets. On tbo other hand there is only one r and ono a 
ii/ the southern Asoca alphabet ; which indicates that the nasals and sibilants had not yet been divided into olassoa. 
And tho vowel signs in these tablets are of a rudimentaiy character, showmg only one stage beyond the primitive 
Htrsf-fiTn where there were no vowels. (6) Derivation thence of later South Indian Alphabets. The derivation of the South 
liS SXtote olC <=14 ibWian, tom the .outhem Aeooa alphabet may be tabulated thus 

Southern Asoca character. 

Cave. 


Ohalookya Yengy Ohera 

^ I Intermediate stages 

Teloogoo and Oanarese. Granta, Tamul, Malayalam, and Tooloo. 

The Cave -—The first development of the southern Asoca character is the Gave, used iu the inscriptions found 
in Wnvea in various parts of India. This chiefly differs from the southern Asoca in a preference for angular forms, 
inhere that has curves. This character was in use over a very large extent of country, and accordingly presents some 
IS varieties in the forms of the letters. (8) The Teloogoo br«nch.-Next come the Ohalookya and Vengy, develop- 
mSsofthe Cave character, named respectively after the countries m which , they were used. The Ohalookya may 
SrXided into western and eastern, similar to the dynasties so divided ; the chief distinotion between the two being 
+wt the former character has a marked slope to the right, while the latter is distinctly square and upright. The 
VAno-v alnhahet differs very slightly from the Care. A transitional period then occurred for this branch of the alphabets 
■from 100-1300 A D and this was- also the most flourishing period of the North Dravidian literatures. By the end of 
the^eriod just ihentioned the Yengy and Ohalookya alphabets bad developed into the old Teloogoo and Haleyoannada, 
between which it is impossible to establish any radical distinction. The joint Teloogoo and Oanarese alphabet dates 
from the end of the thirteenth century. As it was in use from the Oanara coast to the mouths of the Kistna and 
ftXverv there occur several varieties or hands. One important variation is in the form of the letter ‘ t.’ About 
1300 this letter appears in inscriptions on the West Ooast with a double loop, whereas on the East Coast and in 
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of Madras to the extreme soutli of the eastern division of the peninsulap’-]. The 
ieloogoo language is commonly spoken by the people of the Northern Circars, and 
in a portion of the Nizam’s country, Kurnool, Onddapah, part of North Aroot, 


territory between the two, the form. ^ with a single loop is preferred. In the modern Teloogoo and Oanarese 
A®’ i:"® f exactly revex'sed. A general difEerence between the modern Teloogoo and Oanarese oharactors and 
n characters is, that in the former the vowels attached to consonants are relatively of small size compared with 
tne body of ^e consonants, while in the latter character they are so much larger as almost to be out of proportion. 

especially distinguished from the modern Teloogoo alphabet in the method of marking the 
Sc J addition of a separate sign (— e) following the consonant with the usual short vowel 

® (?) Tamul branch.— The other principal development of the Cave character, 

t)®&an yith the Chera, which was used in the kingdom of that name during tho 
early centuries A.D. This alphabet changed; very little during a period of four centuries. Two varieties may be 

I fnll ’S? “■ faistlom of tie Cheta iingdom till about the end of the soTontli oentuA, when 

It roll under the Oholas. The earliest unquestionable inscription in this character is about 467 A.D. After passing 
through some intermediate processes, this character developed into the Granta, modern Tamul, Malayalam and Tooloo 
ny -f civilization, when it came as far south as the Tamul country, found the people already in 

po^ession of the art of writing and of a cultivated language. In consequence of this, Sanscrit did not regulate the 

learned language ; the knowledge of it was conhned almost 
nSi Granta alphabet has been nothing more than that which the Tamulian Brahmins 

^^rnri Tti ^ writing their sacred books in a dead language. The oldest known Granta manuscript is of about 

ibUU A.D. There are at present two distinct Granta hands, the ‘ square’ or Brahminical hand, and tho ‘ round ’ or Jain 
hand, which has preserved the original features of tho early Granta better than the other. The former is used chiefly 
by the Jains of Aroot and Madras. The Tamul alphabet originated in a Brahminical adaptation o? 

1 T! ^ evidenced by the old indigenous Vattozhoot alphabet. A compromise was 

effected between the two systems of alphabet; and the last four signs of tho Vattezhoot m syr m and ear -wexe 
directly borrowed, tho Granta having nothing similar. Of all the Indian languages modern Tamul has tho most 
imperfect alphabet, this consisting of 12 vowels and 18 consonants only. Oomparedwith the Dovanagaree Sanscrit alphL 
bet, It IS deficient in the vowels rq ri, and Iri, though it possesses a short o and o, which the Devanagaroo has not : it\aa 
only one sound for k, kh, g, gh j for ch, chh, j_, jh ; for t, th, d, dh ; fort, th, d, dh ; and for p, ph, bfbh. It is clostituto 
moreover of the Sanscrit aspirate h, of the sibilants s, and sh, and of anooswaura and visarga. A very noar approach 
to tho modern Tamul character was reached about 1850 A.D. The last letter to finally assume tho modern f^m wa^^ 
about 1600 A.D. A great change has occurred in the present century owing to tho increased use of writinc- and tr. Dia 
arbitrary alterations of the typo-founders. _ Tho famous Jesuit Boachi (1704-1744) was the author of a greaUmm^emSt 
m iimdorn Tamul orthography, the diatmctmn between the long and short e and o. This ho offooted by ourving^tho top of 
the G used to express tho short e thus G, the same sign serving in the compound for o to express tho long o. In tho 
eighth century tho disLinotion was shown by a dot over o and o. The angular form of the Tamul character is owimr to 
the praotico of wilting on oadjan leaf with the stylo resting on tho end of the left thumb-nail j in the same manner Wio 
roundnoas of the Toloogoo characters is to bo attributed to the practice of resting tho stylo on the loft side of tho thumb 
Tamul IS remarkable among the South Indian languages for using a great number of abbreviations for common words* 
such as month, year, &o. Those appear in common use at tho beginning of tho sixteenth century. A list of such 
abbroviaLions will be found in Volume HI. Tho Tooloo-Malayalam alphabet is a variety of tho Granta, ^d like itTas 
originally applied only to tho writing of Sanscrit, It was probably imported into the south-west coast about the Suhth 
or JiinWi century -A-D. Down to about 1600 A.D., tho Tooloo and Malayalam alphabets are identical and hardly differ 
from the modoim Tooloo hand. (10) The Vattezhoot character. — In ooutradistinotion to all tho above-named South 
Indian alphabets is the Vattezhoot or original Tamul alphabet once used in all the peninsula south of Taniore, and also 
in South Malabar and Travanoore, and still used in these districts to a limited extent and in a modern form Thn 

0PP0S®<i Kolozhoot or ‘ sceptre-hand’ ; but this latter is only a variety of the same class 
and the word Vattezhoot is used gonerically for both. The Vattezhoot may be called the I’aundy character os its 
use oxtonded over the whole of that kingdom at its best period. It was supplanted by tho modern Tamul character 
only about the elovonth century under the Gholas. In Malabar it remained in very general use up to the end of thn 
Boyonteonth century, and since then in tho form of tho Kolezhoot it is the character in which the Hindoo sovereigns 
themselves have had thoir grants drawn up. The Moplahs of tho neighbourhood of Tellicherry and in tho islands 
used this character till quite recently, though it has now boon suporsoded by a modified Arabic cLraoter T? 
still exists in tho Maldives attached to Ooylon. Tho Tolgauppiam, Oooral, and all the other early Tami l works Worn 
wriLton in this character. The dissimilarity between the phonetic values of many of the corrospondinc letters in Dm 
two alphabets makes it impossible that tho Vattozhoot should have been derived from the southern Asooa A 
peculiarity of the Vattezhoot as compared with other Indian alphabets consists in writing on the same line and' net 
perpendicularly consonants which follow one another without tho intervention of a vowel. The consonants 
modified when th6_ vowel sign is added. Of all tho probable primitive alphabets with which a comparison trf fhn 
Vattezhoot is possible, the Sassanian (226-G32 A.D.) found in Persian inscriptions seems to present most points of 
resomblamoe. The number of letters in both agrees. The alphabet may have been introduced by sea to Southern 
India, but its origin is wrapped in mystery. (11) The Nmidinagaree character.— Tho South Indian form of the 
Nagaroo character, as current in modern times, usually goes by the name of Mundinagaree, and is derived from the 
North Indian Devanagaree of about the eleventh century. The Devanagareo itself is derived directly from the Southnrn 
Asoca character, through the Goopta, Its introduction into the south is probably due to emigrants from tho north 
Tho name may be derived from ‘ nagara’ a town, and mean the ‘writing used in towns.’ At tho beginning of thn 
sixteenth century it was the official character of the Vijianugger kingdom. At present it is very illegible havW 
praotico of writing on palm-leaves. (12) The Baulbodh character.— TM b, which is another foim 
of the Nagaroe, was introduced into Southern India by the Mahratta conquest of Taniore in the latter part of thn 
seventeenth century, and was then chiefly used in Tanjore, where indeed it is still current. (18) Writina Mater, 'nU 
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A3orypha umbraouhfera ' ui oaujan ■ or ■ may,' are used in two wavs, 

Hither tho letters are scratched on thorn with a style, and the lines thus formed are afterwards made clear bv 
being filled in with some black matter ; or else the leaves are written on with a pen and ink. The latter method 
IS peculiar to ae north of India. The use of palm-leaves to write on is of considerable ago in India. It is repeatedly 
mentioned by Hwen Thsang (seventh century A.D,), and all early European travellers in the East refer to its use The 
oldest Indian manuscripts known at present are written in ink on palm-leaves ; the date of the oldest one is 1132 A D 'palm 
leaf books are pever much beyond two feet in length and two inches in breadth. They are said to last from ioo to 600 
years. Metal in plates is also used for books, but examples of this are very rare. This mode of writing is also mentioned 
by Hwen Thsang. Other substances used for this purpose are boards of wood (chiefly in Burmah), and prepared cloth 
which is tho earliest writing material in India of which there is trustworthy historical mention. It is Ascribed bv 
Nearohus (325 B.O.), who says that the Brahmins wrote iv aivUffi Klav K^Kporrgxha.is. At the present time the Oanarese 
use doth covered with a paste mixed with powdered charcoal, and written on with chalk ; so that tho letters are white on 
p, black ground. The use of paper in India seems to be subsequent to the eleventh ceptury A.D., but up to quite recent 
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Nellore and some parts of Bellary. Oanarese is spoken in certain portions of tke 
Bellary, Coimbatore, Salem, and South Oanara districts. Ma ayalam is the language 
of the Native States of Travanoore, Cochin, and the Malabar district ^ 
is spoken in a limited portion of the South Oanara district [ ]. The hill tribes of 


times it Tvas unknown in Southern India, and is even now regarded by rigid Hindoos as unclean. Its foreign origin is 
a^rrentTom its nLe, which in all the dialects of India is some more or less corrupt form of ‘ kauga^, the name by 
whSTt was known to the Arabs. Grants and public documents have been written on stone metahplatos (copper, gold 
m silver! and mM-leaves. Ink has been introduced into Southern India in quite recent times and apparently by the 
SaSSst S is made of lac and is almost indelible. The pen used m Southern India for writing Nagaroo on paper 
is made of the common reed. ^ 

r“1 Nativb Authoeities on the Boundaries of the Tamul Languaoe.— P avanandy m the Nuimool says 

Iho east se^ Ooomary, 

OoorK, Venradam. These are the four boundaries in the great Tamul sea. Ooomary is Cape Oomorin. Vongadam is 
Tripatty Within these boundaries were included the Tondeimandalam, Nadoonaud, Oholadosham, Pandiyadesham, 
cSdesham, Oonganadesbam j and the whole of these being taken together, formed the real Dravida country. 

Particulars of existing Drayidian Languages in the Plains of the PRESiuENC'^TamttL— -Tamul, called 
Bometiies Malabar, is the most southern of the Dravidian family. The limits of the area whore Tamul is spoken are 
weTdofiuecl. It prevails from a few miles north of the city of Madras to the extreme south of the oasiomi side of the 
Tu usula, throughout the plains of the Oarnatio or country below the ghauts, lrom_ Poolioat to Capo Oomorm, and from 
the to the Bay of Bonual. It is also spoken in the southern portion of tho mdepondont kingdom of Travancoro 

S tL wostern side of the ghauts, from Capo Oomorm to tho neighbourhood of Trivandrum, and in the northoni parts 
of tS MaSi of M a lioo a™,T» aoros. tho ialU fcom GMto to Baltioaloa It ovou oriends a. a. 

oocaaional langaago hoyoad this liho i tho lahoro™ m tho oolloo-ploal,ationo in tho Candy hdls who are emigrants 
rather than settlors, speak Tamul. Tho majority of tho emigrants from the pouiusula into British Biirnmh and the 
Straits Sobtlemonts, known as Klings or Oalingas, aro Tamul-speakors ; so also are a largo proportion of tho emigrant 
coolies who proceed to the Mauritius and West Indies. Tho total number of Tamul-spoaking pooido has boon ostimatod 
atfourteen-Ll-a-half millions. It is tho oldost. richest, and most highly orgam.od of tho Drayidiati languages ; 
plentiful in vocabulary and cultivated from a very romoto period. Shou Tamul is tho litoraiy artiHcial dialoot, usod 
for pootrv. Tho artificial features of this clialocb aro probably without a parallel in any language. Oodoon Tamul is 
the standard, used for ordinary purposos. Avery considerable literature exists in this langtiago, among which are 
native grammatical works. The study of Sanscrit, and tho Hindoo culture, havo k^t thoir mark on tho language. Iho 
principal dialect of Tamul is tho Yorkala. Yorkala is spoken by a very primitive tribe of that naino who aro ^ound m 
nine Teloogoo districts. Tho language is unintelligible to the Toloogoo people. It Inis been considerably mixed with 
Teloogoo and Oauarose ; but in its sbructuro it is Tamul. The Yorkalas understand Tamul when spoken, and are no 
doubt a Tamul tiibo. Noxt in iraporLanco aro two dialects spokon by a scanty population. oX lull-mon lu the NoilghomeSi 
the Iroolar and Ooorumbar. There is a Tamul dialect spokon by the Malasar, hill-mon on the northorn slopes 
of the Anamullay range. Tho ordinary dialect of Tanjore, and tho dialect of the Brahmins of Tan joro, have also been 
indicated as separate. The Tellaular of the Hhevaroy Hills speak a Tamul patois. TTie ancient Tamul had an alphabet 
of its own, the Vattoahoob, the origin of which is quite unknown. Tho modern Tamul employs an alphabet which is also 
in its present form very distinctive, but is derived from the well-known Southern Asooa or Indian. It is singu- 
larly imperfect, considering tho copiousness of the vocabulary which it has to roprosont. Tho Granta alphabet is used 
by Tamul Brahmins for Sanscrit manuscripts ; this was the precursor ol^ tho Tamul m its derivation from the Asooa. 
(2! T$looaoo, — The Teloogoo or Telinga language ranks next to Tamul in respect of culture and glossarial copious- 
ness, and surpasses it in euphony, It used to bo called tho Gentoo language, from the Bortuguoso ludioating gentile 5 ’ 
but this term has disappeared. It is spoken by tho people of the Northern Oiroars, Kurnool, Ouddapah, part of North 
Aroot, NoUoro, and some parts of Bollary in the Madras provinoo, and in a portion of the Nizam s territory and the 
Central Provinces. It ranges from Poolioat where it meets Tamul, to Ohioaoolo where it is sucoooilod by Ooriyah. 
Inland it extends as far as tho oastom boundary of the Mahratta country and Mysore. Iho district thus^dosonbed 

was oa 
Tamul, 

are imoert^r^^The language adioius various otiTors of widely different type, the Ooriyah and Mahratboo of tho Aryan 
or praoritio family, the Gond and khond primitive spooimons of tho Dravidian typo, and tho Sowrah of tho so-oallod 
kolarian family } and heuoo it has in those localities boon exposed to oonsidorablo corruptions. Debased dialoots of 
Teloogoo aro spokon in Busiiar of ibe Gontral Provincos, in JoyporG, and by a f ow •wandering liiast Ooa^ tribes. 
Yanaudy is a corrupt Teloogoo spokon by a small balf-savago tribe in Nellore, Ouddapah, and Kurnom. Ohentsoo 
ia allied to Teloogoo and is spoken by a few tribes in tho Oodavory, Ouddapah and Karaool districts. Toloogoo has 
a peculiar but complete character, a variation of the Southern Asooa, butnotin tbo same lino of dosoont as tho 
Tamul. It has bon'owed very many words from tho Sansorit, and a oonsidorablo literature. There is no ancient 
Teloogoo language, as in the case of Tamul and Oanarese. (8) Ccin(iT6S6. The true centre of tbu Oanaroso-spe^ing 
people is Mysore. The historic Oarnatio or Oanarese-spoaking country, that is to say the original provinoo of tho 
Beeiaporo and Goloondah rulers and tho small kingdom of Bodnoro, was for the most part on the Doooan plateau 
* above ghaut.’ It included below ghaut parts of the districts now known as North and South Oanara, which last is the 
sole geographical survival of the name, and part of Ooimbatoro. As the conquests of its rulers woro^ pursued father 
south the newly acquired territory was also called Oarnatio, but was spooially known as Oarnatio Payeon Ghaut 
(below ghaut) to distinguish it from Oarnatio Balaghaut (above ghaut) or tho true Oarnatio. In tho latter half of tho 
eighteenth, century, when the rulers of the country frequently changed, the country itself was so frequently arranged 
and rearranged that the real origin of the name disappeared from view. The true Oamntic is divided among 
Mysore, South Bombay, South Hyderabad and fragments of Madras districts, while the name Oanara is given to a 
district in which Oanarese is the mother tongue of only about one-fifth of its inhabitants, and tho term Oarnatio is 
applied to a Tamul country on the Bast Ooast where soaroely any Oanarese at all is spoken. The oxaot boundaries 
of the Oanarese language may be designated by a lino drawn from Sadaushivagbad on tho Malabar Ooast to the 
westward of Dharwar, Belganm, and Hookery, through Oaugal and Karandwar, passing between Keliganm and Pande- 
gaum through Brahmapooree on the Bheema and Sholaporo, and thenoe oast to the neighbourhood of Beedar. nrom 
Sadaushivagbad following the southern boundary of Sondah to the top of the Western Ghauts, it comprehends the whole 
of Mysore and Ooimbaiore and the line of the Bastom Ghauts. In certain portions of the area occupied by Oanareso 
there is an intermixture of a Mahratta-speaking population. Kegarded from tho point of view of districts, the 
language occupies no Madras district exclusively. It is largely spokon in the western talooks of Bellary, in the northern 
talooke of South Oanara, in the Oollegaul talook of Coimbatore j and it is the principal language of the Neilgjierrios. In 
these districts, it is a local language. In other districts, such as Madura, Trichinopoly and Tinnovelly, it is spoken by 
castes who have migrated from the Oarnautacadesha, There is an ancient Oanarese language, analogous to ancient 
Tamul, nearly as artificial. The dialect of tho Badagahs or Burghers, a numerous Hindoo tribe in the Neilgherries, 
who have miigrated from the plains and camued their agriculture with thorn from the plains, is a very ancient one. Many 
of their songs have been published in English. The Oanarese character is in all essentials identical with that of the 
Teloogoo, but there is hn archaic character for Sanscrit inscriptions found over a large area, called ‘ Haleycannada.' 
Tho number of Oanarese-speaking people is estimated at nine millions and-a-quarter in the provinces of Madras 
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certain districts liave dialects of their own, but of a strictly Dra vidian type[^^]. In 
the whole Presidency there are about 12,388,000 persons who speak the Tamul 
language; 12,105,000 who speak Teloogoo; 1,300,565 who speak Oanarese; 
2,370,000 who speak Malayalam; 427,000 who speak Tooloo ; 205,000 who speak 


and Bombay, and tbe independent territory of the Nizam and Mysore. (4) Jfa%aZam.— Malayalam is the lanffuage 
of tbe south- west of tbe Presidency and is better localized than any of tbe three languages just mentioned. It is spoken 
in tbe south of South Oanara, tbi-ougbout Malabar, in Cochin, Travanoore, and hardly at all elsewhere. It is the 
only indigenous language in these countries. The Tamul and Oanarese speaking people of Malabar are all strangers 
to that country. The area of the language extends along the Malabar Coast on the western side of the ghauts or 
Malaya range of mountains, from Ohundragherry some 30 miles south of Mangalore, where it supersedes Oanarese 
and Tooloo, to Trivandrum. The Malayalam-speaking population amounts to about four millions in the province of 
Madras, and the independent states of Cochin and Travancore. Those who speak it are chiefly Hindoos, but there is a 
proportion of Mahomedans, Jews, and Christians. The language is peculiarly related to Tamul, of which it is an 
ancient ofishoot, but much altered. The ancient Cochin and Travancore inscriptions prove the substantial identitv 
of old Malayalam with old Tamul. The date of these documents is probably not later than the ninth century A D 
nor earlier than the seventh. Though words and forms which are peculiar to Malayalam may be detected in them the" 
general style of the language in which they are written is Tamul, the inflections of the nouns and verbs are Tamul ’ and 
the idiom is mostly Tamul. The history of the Malayalam language commences (if these few inscriptions on copper and 
stone be excepted) with the Eamaoharitram, the oldest Malayalam poem still in existence. Composed as it was before 
the introduction of the Sanscrit alphabet, it is deserving of the particular attention of the scholar, as it exhibits the 
earliest phase of the language, probably very many centuries before the arrival of the Portuguese. About two centuries 
before that event, that is to say after the thirteenth century, the personal terminations of the verbs, till then a feature 
of Malayalam as it is of the other Dravidian languages, began gradually to be dropped in the spoken language and bv 
the end of the fifteenth century these terminations had wholly gone out of use except by the inhabitants of the Lacca- 
dives and the Moplahs of South Oanara, in whose speech remains of them are still found. The proportion of Sanscrit 
words is greater in Malayalam than in any other of the Dravidian languages. This large influx of the Sanscrit element _ 
probably does not date earlier than the seventeenth century, when Toonchat Ezhoottatohan, the most faJaotrs'Sflufe 
Malayalam poets, gave to the world his versions of the Sanscrit epics and of many of the-PscTanas” at the sam 
time introducing the Granta alphabet in place of the Vattezhoot, the oLdTamnlic- character once generallv in^ 
Upon the Moplahs, who as Mahomedans had religious objections to reading Hindoo mythological poems this influence 
had no effect, and hence they speak a leas Sanscritized Malayalam than do the iHindoos, and, where 'thev have not 
adopted the Arabic character, they retain the old Vattezhoot. A dialect of Malayalam is spoken by the forest tribes 
on the western slopes of the Anamullay range, the solitary instance of the Malayalam language having crossed the 
ghauts. (6) Mahl.—Oxxe island attached to this Presidency, Minicoy, lies half-way betwixt the Laccadives and- the 
Maldives, and divides the “ eighth degree” and “ninth degree” channels. The inhabitants number 3 191 Thev are 
Maldivians and differ essentially from the Malayaly inhabitants of the Laccadives. They are Mussalmans of 
Soonnee sect, a dark, muscular, hardy people, industrious and bold seamen, and clever in boat-building living while of 
home on the produce of the cocoanut trees and their fishing; but the bulk of the males go as seamen on tradiu^ 
vessels. Native and English. More than two-thirds of the women are coir-manufacturers. Little is known of the 
Mahl or Maidive language, but it is evidently Dravidian. The old written character where found is the Vattezhonf 
but it has been superseded by Arabic. (8) TooZoo.—The language of the ancient and very limited kingdom nf 
Tooloo va is even more strictly localized than Malayalam. Only 427,000 persons speak it altogether and more than 
426,000 of these are in Tooloova, the central part of South Oanara district, and the few hundreds outside this snot v/hn 
speak Tooloo are in the adjoining district of Malabar. The Ohundragherry and Oalyaunapoora rivers, in the district of 
Oanara, are regarded as its ancient boundaries, and it does not appear ever to have extended much beyond them 
Tooloo is a cultivated language. It is destitute however of a literature; and has no peculiar character for which if 
employs the Oanarese. Tooloo Brahmins use the Malayalam character for Sanscrit manuscripts. It differs far more 
widely from Malayalam than Malayalam does from Tamul. It approximates in character to Oanarese and still more to 
Oodagoo. (6) Codaffoo.— This is sometimes classed among cultivated Dravidian languages, but it is in a very small deeree 
cultivated. It is however an independent language, and not a dialect of one of. the neighbouring tongues It mav 
be held to stand midway between old Oanarese and Tooloo. It is the language of the province of Ooorg and extends 
very slightly into this Presidency. The retired and mountainous position of the tribe who speak the language has 
enabled them to maintain it free froA change. They are only half converted to the Hindoo faith, practising nolvandrv 
and worshipping demons. They number about one.hundred and sixty-thousand. The language has no literature or 
character. The Oanarese is used as the literary language, and is understood by all, Small as the area is where this 
language is spoken there are still dialects, but not distinctly named. 

Particulars or existing Languages op Dravidian Hiee-teibes in the Peesidenot.— Many books and 
papers have been written upon the subject of the Todahs of the Neilgherries, Their residence is in the neighbourhood 
of Ootaoamund, which has brought them under the observation of missionaries and scholars. They are in a low state 
of civilization. Their numbers could not at any time have exceeded a few thousands, and at present, probably through 
opium-eating and polyandria and through the prevalence amongst them at a former period of female infanticide thev 
do not number m(jre than about seven hundred persons. They were preceded on the hills by a pre-Dravidian’ race 
who have left clear traces behind them. The Todah language presents a peculiar variation of the Dravidian family* 
and is valuable for comparative philology. The language was once highly inflectional, but most of the inflections 
have been lost, and the people, degenerating probably as the result of isolation, have not replaced them by signi- 
fioant particles or auxiliaries to the same extent as has been done by the other South Indian tribes. The"*^ton^e 
has thus become a mere skeleton, and barely suflioes for the purposes of a primitive people. It was originallv 
Old Oanarese. An emigration probably took place at one time from the coast to the hOls. The Kotah tribe occupy the 
same country as the Todahs, but are quite distinot. They are a hardworking tribe, to a considerable extent submissive 
to the Todah race. They have resided from unknown antiquity in the Neilgherries. Though the language has Some 
analogies with Tamul, it is really a very old and rude dialect of Oanarese. Doubtless it was carried to the hills by a 
low-caste Dravidian tribe at a remote period of history. The language has no character or literature. The tribe 
known as Khond, Khand, or Kooi speak a Dravidian language. They have attained a notoriety amidst the tribes of 
India, as having maintained the practice of human sacrifice down to a late date. They occupy a portion of the hill tract 
known as the Outtack Tributary Mahauls in the province of Bengal, and extend into the district of Ganjam in this 
Presidency. Several dialects are noted, as might be expected in a language which comes into contact with the Ooriyah 
of the Aryan and Teloogoo of the Dravidian family. The standard is uncertain, but there are separate dialects"^ at 
Goomsoor and in the Orissa Mahauls. There is neither character nor literature, and it is to be regretted that the political 
domination of the Ooriyah people has led to Khond books being published in the Ooriyah character. Others have been 
published in the Roman character. The lan^age is now one of those for the acquirement of which encouragement is 
given by Government. The number of victims rescued from the Meriah sacrifice, and transferred to mission schools 
gave good opportunities of studying the language. It is distinct from Gond, and has a resemblance to Tamul and Oana- 
rese. The number of the Khonds in the Madras Presidency amount to one-hundred and forty-seven thousand. In old 
maps of India a large territory was marked Gondwana, which is now part of the Central Provinces. The tribe of Gonds 
is found also in Bengal and Madras. In fact the tract reaches from the Vindhyan mountains to the river Godavery, 
and from the country of the Khonds in the Outtack Tributary Mahauls as far as the country of the Bheela and Candeish 
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Khond; 8.000 who speak Gond. Altogether there are cLTet' 

eome o^es they have heeu foZwed^^^ “r ““Llding 

“rLTuno^nstano; of the Tamrd people f toTo”h 

fhfi north The mirations in modern times have been always from north to son . 

In the lar^e military^ santonments of Secunderabad and Bangalore there are Tamul- 
™eakh?™o“Xns, bnt these people have settled as camp-followers. In Vol. 11 
Z;; xi!inhorfor the Pre^idLy a list of the exl^ 

are held to he their dialects, with the 

Another list in the same Appendix shows the languages of the [Xw Zoedine 
population. In the table next following the ore ZZ Thf 

scheme are thrown together and the proportions Xm in the'aesre- 

ten Dravidian minor dialects are spoken by only about P^Xnandix ^The 

gate. They occur locally as shown in the final table of the same Appendix, ihe 
Tamul-sneaking inhabitants of the Coromandel Coast can make themselves in- 

SweZn ie western coast of the peninsula, where Malayal^ ^ 

On the other hand though Tooloo has ^ strong reseinblanoe to 
Tooloovas cannot understand the Malayalies. The affinity 

Canarese is so great that in order to make the correspondence anS 

suffices to change an initial or an inflection. nnd IteS %ie 

are the Teloogoo and Tamul ; these being as distinct as 1 ^' 01 ^! 

southern dialects become intermixed as each ^PP^X^ tlm Gniwes of tho 
tribes inhabiting the hills and forests speak corrupt dialects XS^^Ghaiite 

oontio’uous ulains. The Malasar, or bill tribes inliabiting tlie Southern Whauts, 

speak a form of Malayalam in the northern part of the range, 

is the nrevailiuff language ; and a form of Tamul in the southern part of the 

whte^Trul-sfeakffig Istriots adjoin. The Tamnl language 

tendency to spread. It displaces Teloogoo, which in turn displaces Oanareso. The 

Malayalam remains stationary. 

36. Por an analytical notice of a Dravidian language, reference can he made 
to the foot-note below [“] ; which gives a description of Tamul that might in many 

.ndMalw=>h tothew«t. i. Zse Ih^flona 

particularB to ono, and m some to others. ^ ti. an olaborato oonpigational system for tho verb, 

iBP-BiW torowod /rom U.0 oontaot ot 

Kolarian neighbours. Thoro is neither character nor btoraturo. 

■wT mTTw nn A tuttyt t i A "KTriTT A fnu —— •5f?i<C7h O^ciyixvii (xyi^ GoilooTif Tfi/iTitil Jitis 

[W] A Spbciati Analytical Notice oe ^txiis callod Shen Tamul (slion moaiihig porfoofcion). 

two dialects, high and low. The high, classical, Tamul fcodoon moaning rude). The Niinnool in place 

The low, yulgar, or colloquial amleot is called Oo^^^^^ Dramatic. Tho last 

oi two specifies throe kinds of Tamnl, the lyal, Isay, a g ^Uaieota. Slion Tamul is remarkable for its 

contains a mixturo of both prose and poetry, Xa^of Z Oodoon Tamul is the present 

conoiseness and copiousness. It is the pliant e^wing a ^ ^ J ^ and prose translations are written 

spoken language of the people. femiHar w^ 

in it. The two differ greatly, and a scholar “^ 7 Z Praorite Tho higl dialoob is on tho whole tho more 
analogy exists between these Z ( 2 ) alphahet-TUB is fully explained 

ancient. The hilltribes use more of the high than of the low K) are peculiar to it, and words in 

in Vol. 11 , App. XXYIL Tanaul rejects a 1 ch made to represent all sibilants. The 

which these letters ooom must bo exclnsivo^ Ta^^^^ oharaoters. Tho Tamul has no 

Sanscrit sibilants and the ^ 5. « Znonnoe is tho rfi. Even some nativoB snbsti- 

visarga nor anoosvanra. The most difficult letter for ^ P P ^ ^ consonant moy, body. Tho 

tutefor y instep The vowel ^ aS body of throe original vowels, 

compound or syllabic letter is called ooyirmey, soul and ooay. mo j^unno and the first vowel 

i, 00, Son.orit, tM T^B^-XTumarKlrld oXto qlS Jdividod. 

is inherent m all consonants. A dot or rj and medial : for which sec the Appendix, 

according to the distribution of Greek mutes, the plication of mutes and the junction of the nasal 

In Tamnl no other combination of consonants is PflPcd Sdhv SL i refined as in the Sanscrit 5 bnt arc 

and the mute. The combination and permutation of letters called Sanany aie s vi> tho noun tho verb, 

There are eight oases, which with very few exceptions, “d is Sled he, she, or it. Six common 

The eender is simple and natural. Every word according to its sox and nature is oauoci no, sn^ or 1 , , . 

relations of nouns are specified, viz., substance, place, time, parts, quality and action to which divided into 

?o“otion AU nouns, besides behg dm into common and proper, oansel and 

+Ttrn D-TAot oTaases viz the superior and inferior class. Names of men, gods, and demons belorig to the superio 
N^iS tftu SS Oolong to the inferior clLs. W 

Jerspnal pronouns and houns haye two plural forms, both of which are somotimes used as honoiifips, designed to msrk 
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respects be transferred to tbe sister languages. Where there are differences 
between those languages Tamul may be taken as the original. Vol. II, App. 


superiority ill tlw person to whom they are addressed. Verbs used with such nominatives change their terminations 

literally ‘we’ when a person speaks of himself vidth dignity 
(Ni), Thou, becomes (Nir) or (Nmgal), Ye, You, when another person is addressed politely or respectfully. rAvanl 
He and (Avap, She, become (Avar) or (Avarga}), They, when a third 23erson is referred to respectfully. There is 
another peculiarity in the use of the plural (nam) and (nangal). (Nam) includes both speaker and hearer : as in the 
^ntence we are all men. _ (N4ngal) excludes those spoken to, and is the proper correlative of (Nmgal), ye. (5) 
The numerals.-ThQ following is a list of the Tamul numerals, showing where they agree with thi oieek and 

Sanscrit :-(Oni:u) or (Oru) = One, (Randu) = Two, Sdo,, (Miinpu) =: Three, rpeTy, T^; (Ml) or (Mngu) 

= Pour; (Aindu) = Five, ireWe, (Lru) = Six ; (Ezhu) = Seven j (Ettu) = Eight, iKrci, 3?^^; fOnhaUiO 

— Nine; (Pattu) = Ten. (6) The Feri.— The Tamul verbis not so coniplex as the Sanscrit. It is termed vinay, 
action ; and is divided into three parts, viz., the root, the termination, indicating person or thing ; and the nartiole or 
intermediate augment, showing time. There is an exact correspondence in the termination between the demonstrative 
pronouns and the third persons of verbs. A Tamnl verb possesses only three original moods viz the indies tivn 
imperatiyp,_and the infinitive. The optative and subjunotive are added. The last three are forked directly foom S 
indicative m various ways. The imperative is generally the root. The indicative has three tenses, formed on a very 
simple method, and each tense has three persons ; and the genders are indicated by characteristic terminations in the 
third person singular ayd neuter plural. The six incidents of the verb are the agent, instrument, place, Ltion, time 
and object. This part of -f^iil grammar is singularly simple and clear. All verbs have a causative form, made 
from the future ^^cMative Thus, from (na^app^n), I will walk, are formed the following causatives .-(Nadappikkir&i? 
I cause to walk ; (Najappikkipfi-y) thou causest to walk ; (Nadappikkiy4n) he causes to wall?. There is also a Luhle oi 
reflex causal verb, hut seldom used. The Tamul language has a negative verb, which, without the aid of particks^ 
conveys a negative signification. The formation of a negative verb, by the more removal (except in the thfid perS 
nenter and its dorivativos) of the several characteristic augments of the affirmative, is one of the striking peculiarities 
of the Tamul language From the root (nada) walk, and from the indicative (nadalckir^n) I walk, is formed the 
negative (nadavdn) I will not walk. (7) Uarhciples and gei-unds.— In connection with verbs the defective or auxiliary 
words are to be oonsulered. These are the participles and gerunds which are constantly used in Tamul sentences^ 
Farfcioiplos supply the jilaco of relative pronouns, which, except in the interrogative forms, do not exist in Tamul ■ as 
(avan tancla panam itlm), “ this is the money which he gave.” Tanda is a participle ; and there is no substantive S 
finite verb m the sontonco. The verbal participle, or gerund, is analogous to the compound perfect participle in English, 
as(yandn pdnftn) haying como, he is gone.” (8) The verh-defect or half.noun W^’ert.-Tho (vinaikknrippS or 
symbolic word IS iiGouhar to Tamul. 1 bore is no other language in which it exists, It exhibits in a strikiim ligS 
thesoientiho refinement of tho high dialect. Appellatives which are declined like common nouns abound in the 
language. Symbolic words are somewhat difforont ; they have tho form and regimon of both nouns and verbs As in 
common with othor languages, the voi^al noun in Tamul is liable to inflection; so by a remarkable interchange of the 
proportios peculiar to difPoroiit parts of speech, its symbolic words are liable to be coniugatod as verbs. Of the six 
incidents of the verb, already enumerated, tho symbolic word, or nominal dorivativo, indicates only the first viz the 
agent, and is conjugated throngh each person, gondor, and numhor; but is entirely iudofinite as to mood, toiiso, &c. 
It IS employod naostly in high iamul, and is usually formed froin a root or primitiyo noun, usod chiefly as anadieotive! 
It may also he i ormod from any noun. Thus from atji, stop, foot, root, servitude, is formed (adiv6n), I your servant' 
exisionoo of a conjugated dorivativo gives the Tamul the stamp of groat origiiialitv. (Q)AdiecUve8 — 
Adj eoiivos admit of no variation of form to express gender, number or case, or oven degrees of comparison. The 
comjjaratiyo is oxprossod by tho dative or ahlatiyo oaso of tlio noun. As, ‘f this is hotter than that,” would be, to that 
rins IS good ; the superlative is oxprossod by of all, as, “ that is greatest,” would he, of all, that (is) groat. (10) B inta'S.— 
The structure and idiom of tho language n,ro very simple and natural, Tamul grammariims do not treat of syntax apart 
from etymology. Thoro are only two parts of a sontonoe, the subject and object, or tho subject and predicate. Tho 
eubjoci always prooocloa tlio limto vorb, wliicli concludes the sonlenoe. Tho most important of the dopendont words 
IS plaowl nearest to its principal, and tlio least important farthest from it, The adjective always precedes tho substan- 
tive. The adverb precedes the verb. Tho infinitive precedes Uie governing vorb, The negative branch of a sentence 
procecles the affirmativo. The comparative precedes that which is compared, Tho similitude precedes that which is 
similar. The genitive precedes tlie govoniing noun. The cause precedes tho oft'oot. Tho reason precedes the 
mforonco. The purpose prooodos tho dotormination. The condition or supposition precedes the conkqueiice In 
active transitive verbs, both tbe subject and objoefc prooedo tho verb; as (n&n avanai aditt6n) “ I him boat.” ’ The 
English sontenco, “ tho man who came liero yesterday,” would he reversed in Tamul, thus, “ yesterday here (who) 
camo (tho) man.” No languago oonibinos greater force with equal brevity ; none is more close and philosophic in its 
expression as an exponent of the mind, Tho seejnenoe of things, of thought, purpose, action and its results is always 
maintained inviolate. Hank and station arc provided for by tho use of various pronouns, extending to sovoral degrees 
of honorific expression. The languago abounds in words oxiirossive of tho different degrees of affinity Where in 
European languagos, a long periphrasis would be required, Tamul presents the object or idea in a single term This 
fecundity extends to all the ramifipations of terms of consanguinity or relationship. If one speaks of b sister, he may 
either take a vyord that gives the relationship su^jsisting between the two, or may selpct one' that will indicate thb 
relative ages. Moasupos apd divisions of time are equally minute and expressive. The language, tbps' specific gives 
to the mind a readiness and oloarnoss of conception, whilst its terseness and phRosophio idioni afford equal means of 
lucid utterance. (11) JSoofs,— The following pro a few of the common roots and words peouhap to Tamul .■ — (udni 
clothe ; (edu) take j (kodu) give ; (padn) become, suffer, Ho down; (vidu) quit, leave; (pipa) to bring forth, to be borii 
(Latin pano) ; (udbi) break; (yai) placet (p«5) go; (kfip) see'; (shey) do; Qcal) learn: (kol)kill; (shol)toll; (nil) 
stand; (vil) sell; (tin) eat i (d<Ju) run ; (kaV) tie { (p&du) sing ; (pddn) put; (mfidu) shut; (tipa)open; (papa) fly ; 
(mapa) forget ; (kfi.) watch; (tfi.) give; (tori) know; (rk) come; (avb) desire; (kudi) drink; (api) know. Some of the 
common nouns are : (tarai) earth, (Latin terra) ; (vbn) sky, heaven; (vazhp) way, (Latin via) ; (bn) man; (pen) woman 
pnglish hen) ; (npagan) son ; (magaj) daughter ; (talai) head ; (mfin ji) face ; (kap) eye ; (pal) tooth ; (n4) tongue • 
(ixdal) body ; (uyir) life ; (k&l) foot, (kai) hand; (pasi) hunger; (iriyipu) sun ; (nilfi) moon ; (apam) virtue ; (mapam) 
vice. Tamnl is called by old writers the Malabar language. The word Tamul or Tamizh signifies ‘ sweetness ’ of 
‘ melodiousness ’ iptimaiing the high estimation in which this language is held. As pronoupoed by the middle classes 
it IS decidedly epphonious. The characters are read from left to right, as in English and other i^uropean tongues, 
Winslow’s Tamul Diotionapy contains 67,462 words. In native books the wopds are printed -vpithout separation, certain 
letters being altered, omitted, or doubled, according to the connection ; thus (vandu irukkip^n), ‘ I havp come,’ becomes 
fvandirukkip^n) ; (shollg pdpbn), ‘ he went to tell,’ bepomea (shollappdn&n) ; (kadal tirai), ‘-yave of theseg,’ becomes 
(kadappiPai) ; and so op. ‘ And ’ is expressed by the addition of (um) to the vapioiis nopns, like the ‘ que ’ 
subjoined to the last of two nouns in Latin; as (kuthiraiyum manithanum), ‘the horge qnd the man.’' There is no 
definite article in the language ; but (oru) — ‘ one ’ is used for tho indefiuito aptiole ‘ a.’ To denote quotation, the 
.conjunction fthat’ ig not used, bnt (enpu), ‘saying;’ thus, ‘hp said that he wopld pomp’ would he expressed as, 
.‘ I will come, saying, he said.’ There is a spt of onppiatoppeio ^ords much nspd in Tamul, expressing jay their 
sound alone the idea intended. Thus a Tgtnulian says, bp walks (tagtag), that is to say stepping ' heavily. Hp 
walks (tattakkapittakka), that is, tottering. In English haye been adopted several words of Tamul origin. Cigars 
are called cheroots, from the Tamul (shurut.tn), a roll ; cot, occasionally used for ‘ a small bed,’ is from the Tajtm] 
(kat?t.il). i . - . ■ , , , 
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XXYII, also gives an account of Tamnl orthograpliy, mainly from tlie point of view 
of transcription into the European characters. Yol. II, App. XXYIIl, explains 
the letter one of the most characteristic points in Eravidian orthography. Yol. 
II, AiDpendix XXIX, is introduced to show the greatest extent to which Brah- 
mins have succeeded in Aryanizing the local geographical names [^®]. The example 
taken is from Tanjore, where the Aryan influence has been greatest; and it appears 
that 75 per cent, of the places have pure Tamnl names, 13 per cent, have pure 
Sanscrit names, and 12 per cent, have mixed names. In some parts of the 
country there is no Sanscrit element in the geographical nomenclature. Y ol. II, 
App. XXX, gives a key to the way in which the indigenous geographical names 
are constructed. Yol. II, App. XXY, is a general comparative Dravidian 
vocabulary. Yol. II, App. XYIII and App. XIX contain the Dravidian printed 
and written characters. The vernacular characters are not convenient. A fluent 
reader is almost unheard of, nor is it possible to write rapidly without falling into 
error. The greatest difficulty however occurs in the art of printing. Founts of 
type are required containing from 700 to 1,000 letters, simple and compound, 
for each language. The cost of preparing such a fount, and the difficulty with 
which a compositor lias to contend in having so many objects before him are an 
impediment to the dissemination of vernacular literature. The future of the 
vernacular characters cannot be foreseen. 

37. The literature of the Dravidian authors is separated by them into two 
great divisions; Ilakkanam or the art of writing elegantly, and Ilakkiyam or elegantly 


[15] Noth on Ini^euencjes to he deawn puom Tamto GHOOEADitiOAL Names— (1) Topoffraphy.—Th&t a country 
has Wny rivers and canals may Tjo inforrod liy the frequency o£ the following adjuncts moaning river, canal, t&c. (4r) 
or (dpu), (Icdl), (kfinni), (vdyklcfil), (votld.r). That it is highly cultivated with rico-liolds, gardens, groves and planta- 
tions, hy tho following (shoy), (koUai), (marulhur),- (nolhir), (pulam), (plii^cji), (tdppu), (tdttuni), (vanaiu), (vayal), (v61i). 
That tho country is low and flat, hy the frequency of tho following (karai), (kdUagam), (kuzhi), (matluigu), (pa^ugai), 
(pallam), (panivai), (vayal), (veil). That thoro are no hills, mounds, or rocks, hy tho genoral ahsonco of names 
signifying hiU, &c. (asaliwn), (kiri), (kiwu), (malai), (kal), (karaeju), (kunnam), (rndflu), (pdrai), (parambu), (titjnl), 
(ti^u), &P. That thoro is an absence of tanks and reservoirs by the ahsonco of the following names moaning tank, 
reservoir. Sea, i— (dndal), (dri), (kammiy), (knltim), Cku^ai), (samuttiram'), (tatjdgam), (tdhgal), (lirai.ti). (2) Population.— 
The prosenoo or preponderance of Brahmin intluonco will bo shown by tho following adjuncts (dgaram), (akkirdraiu), 
(aiyan), (iH'^vara), (kdvil), (maftgalam), (pdppd,n), (Porumdl), (pram), (savdini), (tiru). Also hy familiar Brahminical 
proper names, for instance (dhaudirappdtlu), (Tlari^cjaiuliranathi), (K6p]jdlappuram), (Kalliydvappmum), (Kiruttipfi])- 
puram) for (Krislmapuram), (iCuttillam), (Mug6.lh6vippa((,ai.iani), (Magdlifigaiu), (pfippandsam) or (pdvavinllsi) , (Porumfil), 
(pudhavanam), (Ragunfllhappuruin), (RdmasuvAmi), (Rdmdsuvaram) also eallod (Tiruva Edmdsuvaram), (Rangandthap- 
puram), (aomdsiivamppuram), (Shirirangam), (toiigdsi), (tiruppdltturui tiruppuvanum), (v6thdrapiyam), many of which 
aro to ho found in tho most fertile parts of Beuthom India, in tho great river basins and deltas where tho chief Brahmin 
communities aro found, in Tinnovclly and Madura, and on tho rivers Tambrapurny, Veigay, and Cauvory. 
(3) lidigion.—'^a.-mn connoctod with tho cow point to tho worship of that animal*, examples aro (t ttajaiytir), 
(dvur), (Kdppdlasamuttiram), (kdnuil), (Kdvindakku^i), (kdvdr), (pattianvaruiu). A relic of tho forme', r provalonco of 
troo and sorpont worship is to ho found in the romarkablo group of Naga naiuoB, wldch runs in a lino from Nagovo 
and Negapatam ou tho coast as far inland as Triehinopolh Borpont names aro as follows: — (ndgtii), (ndgaklnuji), 
(ndgaldr), (ndgalppdpdi), (ndgamadgalam), (Ndgandthasdmi), (nagandi), (ndgappattapam), (Nagardsappurain), (ndgdttiirj, 
(Ndgdsuvaram), andjndgtir), also (pdmapi), (pdmbanddni), and (pannataru). Some of those names may however perhaps 
be traced to tho Tamul (ndngal), a plough. Sacred troo names aro (dladgudi), (dlattdr), (arasdr), (atti-dtli), 
(kathambdr), (tujasippattauam), (vannippattu), (vdmbukkmji), and (vilvandr), _ &c. Tho religion of the masses 
of tho people is shown in such words as the following :—(Aiyandr), (aminan), (Kd]i), (Kdttdn), (Kdttdn)! (Mdri), (ndga), 
(Porumdl.), (Pi<Jdri), (Pillaiydr), (Shfittan), (Shivan). The devil (pdy) worship that is common amongst tho lowest tribes 
of the south, the Shannaur, for instance, is shown by such words as (asura), (rdkkatha"), (pisdoha). The villages of tho 
lower orders are indicated by such names as (shdri), (Icufli), (pattu), (pdtitai), (dr), (voli), &c. Tho propondoranco of 
an agricultural over a military population will ho shown hy the ahsonco of (kdttai) fort and (p£4aiynm) lief, fl'lio 
presence of wild aboriginal and pastoral tribes is shown by names, such as (idaiyan), (kadaiyan), (kuj'umban), (ku|u- 
van), (ottan), (payaiyan), (paravan), (valaiyan), (vddan), &o. (paltapam,) frequent on the shore of Falk’s Bay 
to the south of Point Oalimero, gives way to (patta^iaccdri) and (pattaq^dri) or (pattiMdri), on tho coast for 40 or 60 
miles to tho north of that point as the name for a coast villago. On the north of the Coloroon tho commonest name for a 
fishing village on the coast is (kuppam), which again is succeeded north of the Palaur hy (pdkkam). {i) The VegeiahU 
ICingdom.—'Tha following parts oi names derived from tho vegetable kingdom will indicate probably a very primitive popnla- 
tion (h) banyan, (arasu) peepal, (atti) fig, (dvdrai), (avuri) indigo, (elumi99di) lemon, (199am) date, (ilavarn), (ilnppai), 
(ifiji) ginger, (kd99dn), (karnmbu) sugar-cane, (kattiri) egg-plant, (md) mango, (mafijal) turmeric, (ndvalj, (nel)rico, (nupa), 
(pdlai), (panai) palmyra, (parutti) cotton-plant, (pirambu) cane, (pu|i) tamarind, (tdmarai) lotus, (tennai) cocoanut, (tujasi) 
toolseo, (tuvarai) lentil, (vanni), (vdlam) thorn, (vdmbu) noem-tree, (vi].d) crateeya-religiosa, (vilvam) Bad. (6) The 
Animal Kingdom. — The same may he said of the following parts of names from the animal kmgdom (d) cow, (ddu) sheep, 
(dnai) elephant, (erumai) buffalo, (kappi) monkey , (kapaiydn) white ant, (k6) cow, (kokkn) crane, (mdn) deer, (mayil) peacock, 
(ndg) snake, (nari) fox or jackal, (pnli) tiger, and (punai) cat. (sheri), (to^ti), (kdvil), (knppai), (knppam), (pdkkam), 
(pdlaiyam), (pnram), (vddi) and (valasai) are the commonest afBxes to the proper names of villages and hamlets in the 
Tamnl country. (fiA)) (dri), (kupdam), (kdl), (kujam), (kuttai), (samuttiram), and (vdykkdl) are common aflixes meaning 
rivor, lake, pond, tank, and channel or canal, (kal), (karadn), (kuimam), (rnddu), _ (pdyai), (paramhu), (tidal), (tittu), 
mean rock, mound, hillock, moimt; and (kiri), (kunyu) and (malai) mean hill, mountain. (6) Analysis of the method of 
Samscritmng Drawidian names. — This happens in four ways, “ a.” By an alteration of the whole name. (Tdlavrinda) 
translated from (Panaikkddn), '‘palmyra grove; ” (Va|drapya) translated from (Alangddu), “ banyan -grove ; ” 
(Bdld puri) translated from (Ko99i) or Cochin meaning “ a girl ; ” (Kdflohipura) wrongly transliterated from (Kanji) or 
Conjevevam. “b.” By a partial translation of the last part of a compound word, which last part means town, village, 
mountain, &o. (Konkanapura) for (KonkapahaUi). “ c.*' By a change of Dravidian names tho meaning of which was 
unknown to the Aryans, so as to render them conformable to the Aryan mythological system. (Pdirdya) uiid so a 
derivation from (Pdpdu) for the Tamul (Pdridiyan) ; (B-dshtra) from (Ratta) or (Reddi) ; (Mahdbalipura) from (Mdmal- 
laipnra). “ d.” By the substitution of an entirely new name, the first part of which is the name of the god worshipped, 
and the second part (st’bala) or some equivalent word. Examples of this are common. 
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written works. Tlie first comprises all works on grammar ; including logic, prosody 
rhetoric, and the nigantoos or dictionaries. The second includes all approved 
poetical compositions, whether original or translated. Ilakkiyam is composition 
constructed on the principle of the Ilakkanam. This Ilakkanam is treated under 
five heads. The section on letters constitutes that part of grammar which deals 
T'+u ^.■«™ber, ^ame, order, origin, form, quantity, and combination of letters; 

4-1,^ £ initials, finals, meaials, and substitutes. The section on words treats of 
the four parts of speech, namely noun, verb, particles, and adjectives. This includes 
etymology and syntax. The third section is matter ; or the mode in which, by 
writmg words, a discourse IS formed. This section treats of amplification, of the 
passions and affections of the mind which act internally on man, and of things 
belonging to the external world. Versification contains the Ws of prosody! 
Embellishment IS the European rhetoric. There are many Teloogoo teecas on 
Sanscrit grammars ; that is to say, verbal glossaries to illustrate the meaning, with 
verbal translation sometimes added. Eor the old Andhra language the work of 
Oanva is lost, and the work of Nannayya Bhatt, with a number of explanatory com- 
ments, IS now the standing authority. The chief of these comments are the Baula 
^raswateeyam, and Ahobala Panditeeyam, with the Appacaveeyam. The result of 
Nannayya s work was to strain the simple, mellifluous language, in fitting it to 
a Sanscrit frame. In Tamul the native grammars which are independent of 
Sanscrit, are more abundant. The first reduction of the language to rule is ascribed 
to Agastya ; who has as much laid to his account in the south as has Yyausa in the 
north. Agastya s grammar is lost; and probably it did not extend beyond the 
ormulatioii of written characters,^ with a few rules. His disciple, whose name is 
unknown, composed the Tolgauppiam or ancient poem, which is the real foundation 
1 4 ?^ T ’ an elaborate work, and understood by few. This work was 

abridged in the Nunnool, which is the usual authority now referred to and on 
wluch many minor works have been founded. Indeed for logical airaugement and 
comprehensive brevity the Nunnool stands conspicuous among the grammatical 
treatises of all nations. The term Nunnool, literally fair thread, corresponds to the 
h rench term Belles Lettres or to the Latin term Litterse Humaniores. In Oanarese 
there are teecas on Sanscrit works ; but only one original Oanarese grammar by 
Kesava, entitled ’ Shabdamanidarpana or mirror of word jewels. In Malayalam 
there IS no native grammar, and the country is reckoned by native authorities as 
one of the districts in which an impure or provincial Tamul is spoken. The basis 
of the Malayalam language is low Tamul; and it assumes a special form by having 
distinct characters moulded on the Granta letters, and by being largely interspersed 
With Sanscrit. The leading lexicographical work for the Drayidian languages 
is the San SCI it Amaracosha, by Amarasimha, a Jeina ; which has a number of 
comments, with translations into Teloogoo, Oanarese and Malayalam. There are 
other lexicons formed on somewhat artificial principles ; as for instance for words 
of one lettei or two letters, for words having only dual meaning, and for words of 
many meanings. _ There is also a lexicon of materia medica. The Tamul* Nigan- 
too, also by a J eina, is an old and standard work, which survived the extermination 
of the Jeinas, as did the Amaram ; and the preservation of both is ascribed to 
miracle. Under the head of Ilakkiyam, the Bravidians have epic, lyric, ethic, 
dramatic, scientific, and philosophic pieces ; but of these by far the most important 
are the ethic. The principal epic is the Bamayana of Cumban. Of the lyric style 
the following is a specimen. In the Neishadam, it is said of Bamayanty, that when 
Brahma had created her, her form had only one rival in the universe, the moon 
itself. But Brahma determining that every beauty should centre in Bamayanty^ 
took a handful of beauty from the face of the moon, and threw it into that of 
Bamayanty. The deformity is still apparent in the planet. In the reign of Vam- 
shashekhara of the Paundy kingdom was founded the Madura college, for the 
cultivation of the Tamul language and literature. This was then the most celebrated 
seat of learning in Hindostan, and its forty-eight Shangattaur or professors have 
made a great ethical style. The Oooral of Tiroovulloovar is the most venerated 
and popular book south of the Godavery. Auveiyaur is the Bravidian Sappho, 
though with a graver theme. The Parnassus of the Bravidians is Pothiyamullay, 
near Cape Comorin. The minor rules to which all Bravidian poetry must be 
conformed are remarkable. Letters are divided into classes, which are divine. 
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Both classes and letters have their proper place. Some are propitious, _ some are 
not so. A poem should always begin with a fortunate syllable. In writing lam- 
poons, the reverse ; and if a poet wishes ill to any one he employs bad letters. 
Oumban killed a king by this method. The measures of poetry are very varied, 
and the Tamul venbah is as composite as the Italian sonnet. The shloca is not 
Dravidian but Sanscrit. The rules of caesure are just. ^ The rhyming syllable is 
generally the second syllable of the first foot. Alliteration is frequent. Here it 
should be noted that European poetry is designed for perusal in the cabinet, but this 
for public recitation. Hence the attention paid to classes of letters, and to the 
flow of sounds without hiatus. There are very few original dramatic compositions 
in the Dravidian languages. But all the celebrated Sanscrit pieces are translated; 
even the Prabodhachandrodaya, a Vedantio drama, much resembling Bunyaii’s 
Holy War. Portions of these are sometimes acted at weddings. When a nautch 
is given a simple Tamul drama is occasionally performed. It is constructed so 
as to be recited by one person ; though containing a variety of incidents and afford- 
ing scope for powers of elocution and mimicry. The most popular of these is 
known as Ammaulbliaunam. There are treatises on arithmetic, logic, architecture 
and astronomy ; but nothing of importance. Those which come under the head of 
geometry relate really to land-measuring. Tamul however abounds in medical 
works. As to the various and minute appointments of the sacerdotal law, these 
run as a tissue through the whole literature. They have not been much translated 
into the vernaculars, but they are too important in practice for mention not 
to be made of them here. The Menoo smrity, or Institutes of Menoo, are obsolete 
in the present age. The code by Paraushara, as expressly designed for the Kaliyoog, 
has superseded it, The code of Yajnavalcya is of high authority, in brief Sanscrit 
apothegms. The paraphrase on this code by Vignauneshwara, known as tho 
Vignauneshwaryam, is a standing authority in the southern part of the Peninsula. 
The Smrity Ohandrioa. and the Pratauparoodreeyam, are of authority and use in 
the Teloogoo country. Hindoo law is usually divided into three khan dams, or 
parts ; the aoharya or sacerdotal, vyavahaura or secular, and prayaschitta or penal. 
The secular Hindoo law proceeds on the principle that the king sits personally in 
judgment, with his minister as chief adviser. The question whether real property 
is temporal or spiritual with which the native law treatises open, is determined 
in favor of the latter view ; because a son acquires a right of inheritance not from 
birth solely, but from setting fire to the funeral pyre of his father. On this was 
founded formerly one of the most solid pillars of Brahminical authority; one who 
had lost his caste could not discharge that last duty, and by consequence could not 
inherit ancestral property. The Dravidians proper do not pay much attention to this 
view. The philosophical works are numerous. Besides the Vedantio works, such 
as the Bhagavatgeeta, the Vaushishta, the Mahavaukya, and the Oopanishads, the 
Sheiva Augamas have been translated into Tamul. The most popular^ religious 
book of the Veishnavas is the Tiroovyemozhy, containing hymns of praise in honour 
of Vishnoo, which are recited in temples by the South Indian Brahmins instead of 
the Sanscrit Vedic hymns. The counterpart of this amongst the Sheivas is the 
Tiroovausagam, consisting of hymns in praise of Shiva, sung in. his temple by 
Sheiva Bandaurams f"]. ' 


P»] Skhtoh Histoby oy Dratidian Litbeattjeb. — Tamul. — Tamiil literature ia tlie oldest among tho Dravidian 
languages. To the sage A-gastya (of unknown date) are attributed not only tho formation of the alphabet and the first 
treatise upon grammar, hut also a nt^mber of troatisos on rarioua soionoes. But nothing authentic survives from such 
an ancient time. The oldest extant Tamnl grammar is called the “ Tolgauppiam,” that is to say, “ tho ancient book.” 
Such a wprk must have been preceded by centuries of literary culture, as it lays down rules for different kinds of 
poetical compositions, deduced from examples furnished hy tho best authors whoso works were then in existence. Its 
date however cannot he fixed. Next come the “ Oooral ” of Tiroovulloovar and tho “ Ohintaumany,” when Tamul 
literature reached the summit of ibs perfection, but oven now their date cannot ho fixed with certainty. Tho Oooral 
means,* short lines’ and consists of 1,330 verses, eaph of two lines, on the three subjects of virtue, wealth, and_ love. 
The Ohintaumany, a brilliant epic poem, was somewhat later than the Oooral. About the same time as the Ohintau- 
many appeared the oldest classical dictionary of the Tamul language, called the Divauoaram, a work ascribed to Shen- 
danaur, a member of the Madura college. The “ Shilapadicauram ” may be mentioned here as one of tho five ancient 
classic poems. At the same time as Tiroovulloovar, flourished Auvejyaur, who is reputed somewhat doubtfully to. have 
been his sister, and whose moral apothegms are of a high order. There is another work (probably written about the 
same* period) called the “ Nauladiyaur,” which is a collection of 400 epigrams on moral sabjocts by as many authors, 
lu this period may also he placed the most celebrated and autboritativo of Tamul grammars, the Nunnool of Pavanaudy. 
The Tamul version of the Eamayana by Oumban is an imitation ratber than a translation of the Sanscrit poem. Two 
large collections of hymns breathing an eminently religious spirit belong to the period of tho Sheiva revival (about 
jibe end of the eighth century A.D.). Their titles aro Tiroovauchagam by Maunicavausagar and Devauram by Nyanna 
Sbarabandhar and ttyo other devptees. The Veishnava revival, tho data of which is about the same as that qf the 
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38. As above mentioned, of Kolarian languages occupying an area, tlie only 
representatives are tlie Sowrab and Gradabah of G-anjam p®] ; and of an Aryan 
language occup 3 n.ng an area, tbe Ooriyab is tlie only representative[^^]. 


Sheiva, is also commemorated by numerous hymns, which are included in the Naulayiraprabandham (the book of 4,000 
hymns). After a long period of inactivity probably nearly two centuries there was again a literary revival. The most 
celebrated poet of this period was Athiveerarama Pandiyan, a king of the eleventh century whose real name was Vallabha 
Deva. He wrote the “Neishadam,” a version of the story of Nala, and the “ Oausioaundam.” His best work is a small 
poem called the “ Vettivergay.” Probably most of the medical treatises were composed in this period, and also most, 
of the compositions included in the list of Tamul “ Minor Poets.” The compositions of the so-called Siddhar school 
may be placed at a later date. The most striking is the “ Shivavaucyam ” or “ Words about God.” The Jesuit 
missionary, Robert de Nobili, who lived and preached at Madnra towards the commencement of the seventeenth centmy, 
was a distinguished Tamul scholar. Among his works may be mentioned Nyaunopadesham Khaundam ‘ Book of 
Spiritual Instruction’; Satyavedalacshanam ‘The Nature of the True Veda’; Jesoonautharoharitram ‘History of 
Jesns Christ ’ ; and a Tamul and Portuguese dictionary. During the last and present centuries, which may be styled 
the modern period, books, though generally of little value, are exceedingly numerous. Among them may be mentioned 
the ‘‘ Prabhoosingaleelah ” (a translation of the Oanarese), and a small ethical treatise called the “ Neetinerivilacam.” 
The two chief poets of this period are Tayoomaunavar and the celebrated Besohi, a missionary priest of the Jesuit 
order, who acquired an extraordinary knowledge of Tamul. Pattanattpilleiyaur may also deserve a passing notice. 
Beschi’s chief poetical work is the Tembauvany. He also wrote several minor pooms of great merit, such as the 
‘ Kittairiyammaul,’ or ‘ Life of Queen Catherine of Portugal’; the ‘ Tirchauvalooroalambam,’ &o. Among his prose 
works may be mentioned the ‘ Vediyaroloooam,’ a series of considerations touching the duties of one called to an 
apostolic life ; the ‘ Pararaaurtagoorookathay ’ or ‘ Tale of the Poolish Priest and his Disciples ’ ; a commentary in 
Tamul and Latin on the ‘Cooral’; some controversial works; a Tamul grammar; various dictionaries; and avast 
quantity of miscollanoous works. The whole of the above works are written in the highly artificial Shen Tamul. 
This species of literary style is peculiar to the Dravidian languages. It may embody some of the peculiarities of the 
ancient language spoken at the time when it was produced, but it is not considered to be to any great extent typical of 
it. The moclorn Tamul talked by the vulgar is probably more near to ancient Tamul than is the Shen TamUl poetical 
stylo. In the present century a sound proso stylo first appeared. This is in the Codoon Tamul of the grammarians, 
that is to say, the common or current tongue reiccted by the poets. The reputed originator of the style is Taundava 
Eoya Moodelliar, the author of tho Tamul proso version of the Punchatantram. It is deserving of notice that allitera- 
tion is a foattmo of Dravidian poetry, as it is of Welsh. The chief peculiarity of Dravidian rhyme consists in its seat 
being at tho beginning of the line, the consonant which intervenes between the first two vowels in a line rhyming with 
another consonant similarly placed. Well-known books by foreigners in Shen Tamul are : — ‘‘ Shen Tamul Grammar of 
0. J. Besohi, tho Jesuit, l744, translated by B. G. Babington ;” “ Clavis sublimioris Tamulioi idiomatis,” published at 
Tranquobar, in 1876. And in Codoon, Tamul : — “ Grammaire PranQaise-Tamoule,” published at Pondicherry, in 1863, 
by a French priest, tho Abbd Dupuis; ‘‘Outline of Tamul Grammar” from the Bibliothooa Tamuhea of 0. Graul; 
“ Tamul Dictionary,” by Dr. M. Winslow, published at Madras, in 1862; and “ Diotionnaire Pran 9 ais-Tamoul, par 
deux Missionairos Apostoliques,” pxiblishod at Pondicherry. The latter is the best work of its kind. There is no 
•UBOful Engliah-Tamul Dictionary. That of the Jaffna mission in Ceylon is the best, but it is highly pedantic, and 
scarcely ro]jrospntativo of South Indian Tamul. The Rev. P. Porcival has published a small Bnglish-Tamul Dictionary. 
Dr. G. IT. Pope’s different manuals are of practical valuo. Tho host reading book is Beschi’s “ Story of Gooroo Para- 
maurtan,” which has appeared in numorous editions at Pondicherry. Tamul has an important Christian literature, at 
tho head of which may be placed tho translation of the Bible aind of 369 church hymns. The best translation of tho 
Bible is that of tho Missionary Pabrioius, but there are also three others. There are several Tamul newspapers and 
an immense quantity of Tamul tracts. The Christian Vernacular Education Society printed between 1862 and 1871 
1,088,820 Tamul school-books, and other works printed during these years (without counting the productions of the 
Bible Society) amount to more than million copies, a much greater number than any other language in India can 
claim. (2) TEr.ooooo.— The earliest writer on Toloogoo grammar is said to have been a sage called Canva, living 
at tho court of a king Andhra Roya, on the banks of the Godavery. The date of this Andhra Roya is unknown, and 
his namo does not occur in any inscription or list. Ho is however worshipped as a deity at Chioaoole. This work, if it 
over existed, is now lost, and the oldest extant work on Teloogoo grammar (written in Sanscrit) is the work of a 
Brahmin called Nannaya Bhatt, in tho reign of Vishnoovardhana, of the Ohalookya dynasty, whose probable date is 
the twelfth century A.D. Tho same Nannayya is said to he tho author of a portion of the Teloogoo version of the 
Mahahharat, which is looked upon as the standard of Toloogoo poetry. With the exception of a few works composed 
towards tho end of tho twelfth century, nearly all the Teloogoo works now extant were written in the fourteenth and 
subsequent centuries. A large collection of popular aphorisms on religious and moral subjoots attributed to the poet 
Vaumana date from about tbe beginning of tlie eighteenth century. Among foreigners who have contributed to 
Teloogoo literaturo may he mentioned Messrs. Campbell, Brown, Morris and others. Tbe first two named have 
published Teloogoo grammars and diotiona,ries. (3) Ganauese— / ains.— The originators of Oanarese literature were the 
Jains or Joinas. Ttioir works probably date back as far as the fourth century A.D. Tho following are some of ther 
scientific Jeina works in Oanarose. Naugavurraa’s ‘ Ghandas’ or prosody ; this is the only standard work on prosody 
in Oanarese. Naugavurma’s ‘ Oauvyauvalocana,’ a comprehensive treatise on the rules of poetry. Naugavurma’s 
Nigantoo, a Sanscrit- Oanarese Vocabulary. Salwa’s ‘ Rasaratuaucara,’ a treatise on poetry and dramatic composition, 
professedly based on Naugavurma, Homachandra, and others. Kosava’s Shabdamanidarpana, or grammar of the Oanarese 
language (literally ‘jewel-mirror of words’); this is complete and authoritative and is the only true standard work 
not merely for the ancient Oanarese language, but also for all the niceties of the present form. Kesava or Kesirajah may 
perhaps bo placed about 1170 A.D. He was the son of MaUicarjoona. His mother was the daughter of a poet called 
Somauobauna, a teacher among some Oshatriya people of the Yadava race. He himself was a poet as well as a gram- 
marian There were grammars before tho Shabdamanidarpana, but not of a comprehensive nature. To some extent 
TCasava’consulted Paninv’s Sanscrit grammar. The principal commentator of this work is named Nishtoorasanjayya. The 
forwing wds have been added by some scholiast at the end of each chapter :~“It is an arrow for doubts concern- 
intx the words sprunff from the minds of persons versed in grammar : agreeable and well-read persons approach it 5 it 
is free from deficiencies, and has been composed by the excellent poet Kesirajah who is a teacher to instruct m the 
characteristics of Oanarese.” Besides tho Shabdamanidarpana Kesava wrote : a Oholapaulacaohmtra or history of 
the Ohola kings ; a ‘ Prabodhaohandra ’ or moon of knowledge, a philosopbical treatise; and a ‘Soobadrabaraa and 
a ‘ Kirauta,’ these two being books on Pooranio tales. Among bis predecessors in the art of poetry Kesava mentions the 
following ten :—Gaiaga, Goonanandy, Manasija, Asaga, Ohandrabhatta, Goonavurnm, Shreevijaya, Honna, Hampa, and 
* “ rr,, "* ® i,«vv.o.ioi-.uo.v.i.D;ar,-PViia nwn Dftvnttn,Tnn,’fi ‘ Naunaurtavatnaucara ’ 


Sooianotamsa. The work of these and others he made tlie basis of his own treatise, „ t • j.-u js u ■ 

J — - .. - 1 -• — .. A few sectarian works of the Jemas are the following. 


Devottama’s 

. 6 .,*'a collection of Sanscrit words that have various meanings. 

Naugaohandra’s ‘ Jinamoonitanaya’ (that is to say, (0 son of tne uema sage j, uneau yyyy^u^ ™ 

verse concludes ; this is an exposition of virtue according to the Jemas. Shastrasanra, propounding Jeinas views opposed 
to Brahminism. Vrittavilausa’s ‘ Dharmapareeoshah,’ a confutation of Brahmimcal tenets. The two fo lowing are 
Valuable commentaries. A commentary on the ‘ Amaraoosba,’ or Sanscrit vocabulary called Nauobarajeeya. A commen- 
tary on Halayoodba’s dictionary, tho ‘ Abidhaunaratnamaulah. (4) Lmgayeta^The followers of the Lingayet sect have 
cultivated Oanarese poetry to a very considerable extent. The following are Oanarese Lingayet works. The ‘ Shataoa ^ 
of Somoshwara, who lived in the time of the Ballaula kings ; it consists of mwal reflections. Bheema s Basava Poorana, 
a translation of a Sanscrit or Teloogoo work; it contains legends reg^ding Basava^mmister of Bqjala king of Oalyauna- 
yyyy f.Uo Tr.oTio-n.Bndra and the foundor of this sect. Viroopauosha B Ohannabasava Poorana, finished A.D. 1585; 


poora on the Toongabudxa and the founder of this sect 
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39. Tlie remaining languages are occasional, or in other words sporadic. 
Hindostany, or the Deccany form of Hindostany, is the language of the Mussalmans 
of this Presidency ; exclusive of the Moplahs whose language is Malayalam, 


it contains tlie legend of Channabasava, a near relation and fellow laborer of Basava’s. Singiraja’s ‘ Malabasava Poorana’ 
jnuob resembling the two preceding Pooranas ; tbe date is about 1585 A.D. Tota Arya’s ‘ Shabdamanjary,’ or 
vocabulary of ‘tadbliavas ’ (words assimilated from Sanscrit) and old Canareso words. Linga’s ‘ Kabbigarakoipidy,’ (the 
poet’s vade meoum) a vocabulary. Kavibomma’s Obatooranjyanigbantoo,’ another vocabulary. Obikkananjosa’s story 
of tbe poet Ragbava, who died before 1369 A.D. ‘ Prabboolingaleeley,’ author uncertain, being the legend of Alama- 
prabhoo, a principal teacher iuBasava’s time. ‘ Prowdbarajakathay,’ i.e., stories told to king Prowdha of Vijianuggor, to 
convince him of tbe truth of Lingavantism ; tbe author was Adrisha, son of Annappa of Collapoora. ‘ Ak'andoshwara- 
vaobana,’ a treatise setting forth the specific Lingayet tenets and ceremonies ; it is also oallod the ‘ Shatstalavichanrana,’ 
(observances under six topics) : six was a sacred number with the Lingayets. The ‘ Brahmottarakhanda ’ of the ‘ Scanda.. 
poorana ’ ; tales of Shiva, translated from the Sanscrit after the time of the poet Raghava. Shadaesharideva’s Raiashok- 
haravilausa,’ i.e., a legend regarding some episodes in the life of the Ohola king Rajashekhara, finished A.D. 1657. This 
author stands probably the highest among Canarose poets. His diction however is somewhat too flowery and verbose. 
The language is difficult, but a model of exactness. (5) Sheiva worTcs . — The following arc Sheiva works, the authors 
being probably Brahmins of the Aradhya or lingam-wearing sect. ‘ Bhaotirasauyana,’ by Sahajaunanda, religious poetry. 
< Anoobhavaumrita,’ by Shreeranga a pupil of the preceding, being a popular treatise on Yedantist philosophy. ‘ Ohida,.. 
nandaunoobhavasaura,’ by Ghidananda ; on Vodantism. ‘ Nyaunasindhoo,’ a Yedantist treatise by Ohidananclauvadhoota 
pupil of the preceding. ‘ Yivaioaohintaumany,’ by Nijagoonashivayogy, on matters regarding the Nigama and Augama 
doctrines. Sarvajna’s ‘ Padas ’ 3 aphorisms. Maugaraja’s ‘ Nigantoo,’ or dictionary. Beswararavy’s ‘ Kavijihvaubandana 
a treatise _ on metrics. (6) Veishnava works.— The Yeishnava works are of comparatively little interest, as with 
the exception of the ‘ Dausarapadas ’ they are mere translations of, or free extracts from, Pooranio works. The principal 
are the following. Joiminy’s ‘ Bhaurata,’ translated by Laeshmoesha, son of Annama of the Bharadwaja family living in 
Devanoor, a town of Mysore, professes to bo a translation of the ‘ Ashwamodhaparva ’ or horse sacrifice chapter of a work 
by Joiminy Moony; that sage is supposed to have given this description of Dharmaraja’s horse saorifleo to king Jana., 
mejaya ; a very classical work. The ‘ Mahabharat,’ ton chapters of that work translated by Ooomauravyausa 3 
this work is not very classical. The ‘ Ramayana,’ translated by a Brahmin under the assumed name of Comaurai 
valmeekys tho same remark applies to this. The ‘Bhagavata Poorana’ translated by Ohantoovittalananta, 
' Jaganautavijaya’ by Roodra, containing stories in honor of Krishna, taken from the Yishnoopoorana. ‘ Krishna- 
leelabhyoodaya,’ taken from the Bhagavata Poorana, by Yoncaya Arya ; a similar work. ‘ Haribactirasauyana,’ by 
Ohidaiiaiida j a pliiloaopMoal treatise. Tho ‘Dausarapadas* popular songs by ‘ Krishna* s sorvants* in honor of 
their ipaater j the authors are various. ‘ Krishna charitra,’ or history of Krishna, by Canaoadausa. Among Oanarose 
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of which the former has since been revised by the Rev. D. Sanderson ; ‘ An Elementary Grammar' oTThe"”dannada 
qr Canareso Language,’ by tho Rev. T. Hodson, published at Bangalore in 1864 ; an ‘ English-Oanarose ’ Dictionary 
by Mr, John Garrett, Director of Public Instruction in Mysore, published at Bangalore in 1865 3 and a ‘Sketch 
of old Oanarese Grammar in Canareso’ by the Rev. G. Wfirth, published in 1866. A new Oanarese-Bnglish 
Dictionary is m preparation by the Rev. E. Kittel of Mercara, the Editor of the ‘ Shabdamanidarpana ’ and ‘ Nauga- 
yurrna’s Ohandas.’ (8) Mapavaiam. — The oldest written remains of tho Malayalam language are inscriptions on copper 
Next in antiquity comes the Ramaoharitra. The bulk of the other groat classical poems, the translated Ramayana* 
Mahabharat and the Pooranas are tho work of Toonohatta Ramaunooja, generally known as Toonchatta Ezhoottatchan* 
who was born about 1680 at Trioandiyore some twenty-five miles south-east of Calicut. Malayalam poetical literature 
IB divided into two great classes, tho first intended merely for general reading, and the second for special purT)Osos 
ynder the first head comes tho class of poems commonly called Kilipautt (or “ Parrot-song”) so oallod from its intro^ 
duotory invocation to the bird of the goddess of learning. The Manipravaulam Shlocas are also included under tho first 
head. ‘ Mampravamlam” means a string of gems, and this stylo of poem receives the name from being composed 
in a mixture of Malayalam and Sanscrit. The second class of poems includes the “ Toollals ” (literally Dances) 
which are generally sung to the accompaniment of music, pantomime and dancing. The North Malabar Teoyar 
use these at marriage and other festive processions. The first and moat distinguished writer of Toollals was 
Kalakabt_ Oooncha Numbiyaur, a native of Killoocoorishimangalam near Lukkidy. The Toollals aro as a rule based 
upon episodes of tho Bhaurata and Ramayana. They are divided into three classes, namely, the Wottam tlie 
Beetanoan and the Parayan ; but as the poems of the Wottam kind predominate, all such poems inoludine those 
of the other classes are generally known as Wottam Toollals. The Wottam Toollal, as tho name indioatos (Wottam 
meaning running’) consists of a variety of rapid metros well suited for amusing narratives. The pure Wottam 

Beetanoan, while the Parayan is the best adapted for tho pathetic style. 
Oi the Wo^am the following poems are still popular in the Malayalam- speaking provinces of Southern India •— 
Kirautam, Kaurtaveeryarjoonavijavyam, Nalaoharitam, Dhroovaoharitam, Hitambayadham, Bakavadham, Kiimoora- 
vadham, ’ Boobhadraharanam, Eooominiswayamvaram, KrishnBrjoonavijayam, Ahalyamocsham, Lankamardhanam 
Kalak^avadham, Santaunagopaulani, Soondariswayambaram, &o. Of the Beetanoan there are Krishnaleola Andacavad! 
ham, Oalyaunasaugandlnoam, Bauliyooddham, &o., and of the Parayan there aro Daoshayaugam, Sabhapravesham 
Coombhaoarnavadham, Gajendramoosham, Poolindimoosham, Nalauyanioharitam, &o. The first nine of the Wottani 
Toollals m the above list and the four Beetanoans are by Oooncha Numbiyaur. Next in order of merit to Cooncha 
Numbiyaur is Ampauyatt Panioar, a native of Ponnany, who is the author of the Krishnarioonavijayam and the two 
f ollowing m the above Ust. It is worthy of remark that the Toollals form a piece of poetry of which the other Dra vidian 
dialects do not appear to possess specimens. The other subdivisions of the second class of Malayalam poetical literature 
are Tiroov^utmapautt and Amaunapautt and Katakaly (Drama). Of these, in the first, Toonohatta Ezhoottatchan is pro., 
eminent ; in the second, one of the Rajahs of the now extinct dynasty of Cottauracaur, who lived some two centuries agoi 
ihe poeins called. Tiroovaptirapautt are sung by native women who standing in a circle mark the rhythm by clapping the 
hands and by motions of tlm feet. The metres in most oases are formed upon the Sanscrit metres. The most famous of 
these classes of poems are Tooneffiatta Bzhoobtatohan’s work in twenty-four different metres (henoe called “ Iroo vattnaul- 
^ittam or the Twenty-four Metres ”) which has for its subject the history of Rama. There is an imitation of this 
work by OTOnoha Numbiyaur, which has the same name, hut deals with the history of Krishna as oontained in tho Bhau- 
gavatam. But the most famous work of this kind is the “ Patiuaulvrittam,” or the Eourteen Metres), a poem in fourteen 
different metres on Knshna^s embassy to Dooryodhana, part of the Mahabharat. Other well-known works are Tiroova? 

Tumhy s m twelve r^tres and ten metres respectively. Tho Cottauracaur Rajah above mentioned was the first 
Malayalam dramatic writer. His works are e:^t plays based upon the Ramayana. Rama Yurmab, a renowned Maharaiah 
V reigned from 17^ to 1798, was the author of seven dramatic plays based uppn the Bhauratam. 

Oooncha Numbiyaur) who lived about 100 years since translated the Bhaooontalah of 
Calidass. This version is divided into six parts, each for one night. Ealleooolangara Raghava Pishaurady of Palghaut 
^ f contemporary with K. Raghava Numbiyaur, is supposed by a few to be the author ?f“ a 

O^auakya Sootram, while the authorship of the first is attributed by sopie to the celebrated 
Numbiyaur. Of classical prose literature, the Malayalam language cannot be said to possess any beyond the 
S'’ p earlier histor/of Malabar. Of works by f oreSe™ Te bTat 

^ whose Dictionary and Grammar (Malayala Bhaaha Yyauoaranam)^ afford® alible help 

in the study of the language. The latter work is in Malayalam, with English headings. Guudert and Garthwaite’s 
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and of tlio Lubbays whose language is Tamnl. There are in some districts 
immigrant Mussalmans who have forgotten Hindostany, and there are a few immi- 
grants other than Mussalmans who speak Hindostany as their native language ; 


Diglott Grammar (Malayalam witli an Englisli translation) is a standard soliool-book. There is an English-Mala- 
yalam Dictionary by Bailey, and Grammars by Peet and by Spring ; but these are not as useful as they might be. 
Guudert’s Keralpazhayama, a history of the Portuguese days on the western coast, is a very interesting work in a 
good style. There is a large Christian literature in Malayalam, both Protestant and Roman Catholic. The Mission 
of the latter church has a press at Veerapoly in Travanoore from which a number of works have been issued, 
both secular and religious. The Church Mission Press at Oottayam and the Basel Mission Press at Mangalore 
have published editions of the Bible, dictionaries, grammars, school-books, tracts, religious magazines, and works of 
general literature. The style of the Malayalam tracts published by the latter is superior to that of most Yernaoular 
tracts. Besides the written literature there exists in Malayalam a large number of Eolk-songs, A not inconsiderable 
collection of these has been made by the Basel Mission in Malabar. Dr. Gundort has given a specimen in his “ Kelappa 
of the Garden,” a Malayalam Romance and the Rev. Mr. Diez has given another in his " Gottesurtheil.” Such popular 
ballads and romances are sung everywhere in the Malayalam country by boatmen and fishermen, by palanquin, 
bearers and labourers, by the women who plant and harvest the rice, and in fact by people of all castes and creeds, 
Much is improvised, but many songs are handed down orally from generation to generation. In Malabar particularly 
there are many popular ballads sung which refer to histoiucal occurrences, such as the capture and destruction of the 
Chauliam fort near the Beypore river (1571) ; the first instance of capitulation on the part of the Portugusee in India ; 
and the history of the groat pirate-chief Ooonyauly, of Oottacal north of Oalicut, whose stronghold was stormed by 
the Portuguese in alliance with certain Mayar chiefs (1599). This Folk-song poetry is national in character and is 
specially popular with the uncultivated masses ; but even Nayars have distinguished themselves in this form of composi. 
tion. As to form, the Folk-song poetry is quite inartificial ; as to metre, very unrestricted ; and as to language, as simple 
as possible, with but little change from that of ordinary life. Sanscrit words occur only in the corrupted forma 
given them by the uneducated, The story developes itself slowly, in order that the hearer may not lose the thread, 
Nevertheless in the choice of the subject-matter and in the treatment, unmistakable poetic genius makes itself felt, 
(9) Tooloo. — This can hardly bo said to possess any literature beyond a translation of the Bible, &o. There is 
“ A grammar of the Tooloo language,” by J. Brigel, published at Mangalore, in 1872, and a dictionary by Rev. J. F. A, 
Mannar is nearly ready. (10) Oobagoo ob Coorg. — This has no literature. Mr. R. A, Cole has published “ An element, 
ary grammar of the Coorg language,” at Bangalore, in 1867. The Rev. A. Graeter has published an " Outline of Coorg 
grammar, with Coorg songs," at Mangalore, in 1870. (11) Hipl-tribe Languages. — Todah, Kotah, and Badagah have 

po literature. The Gospel of St. Luke has been translated into Badagah and lithographed at Mangalore (1852). 

[}'''] View or tub Kobarian Famiby op Languages. — The nine principal languages of the group lately called Kolarian 
are ! — Santanleo, Moondaureo, Ho, Bhoomij, Korwa, Kharria, Juang, Koorkoo, and Sowrah. Some of these are distin. 
guished from each other merely by dialectal differences. This group has both the cerebral and dental letters. It has 
aspirated forms which did not belong to early Dravidian. It contains a set of four sounds, perhaps peculiar to Santanlee, 
which have been called semi. consonants, as when followed by a vowel they become respectively g, j, d, and b. The 
gender of nouns is animate and inanimate, and is distingniahod by a difference of pronouns, by a difference of suffix of 
a qualifying noun in the genitive relation (a noun in the genitive relation having a different sign according as the noun 
on which it depends is animate or inanimate), and by a variation for gender in the verb. As instances of the variation 
of goudor in tlio gonitivo snlfix, there is in Santauloe (in-ren-hopon) = ‘ my son,’ but (in-ak-orak) = ‘ my house.’ There ig 
no distinction of sex in the pronouns, but only a distinction for tho grammatical animate and inanimate genders. Of the 
demonstrative pronouns in Santanleo, seven end in (i) for tho animate, and seven in (a) for the inanimate gender. Most 
of tho dialects nsb a short form of tho third personal pronoun suffixed to denote the number, dual and plural, of the noun 5 
and short forms of all the personal pronouns are added to the verb in certain positions to express both number and person, 
and as regards botb subject and object, if of tho animate gender. Tho inanimate gender is indicated in the latter case 
by the omission of these suffixes. Tho genitive of the personal pronouns is used for the possessive, which again takes all 
the post-positions 5 tho genitive being thus indicated by the same suffix twice repeated. These languages agree with the 
Dravidian in having inclusive and exclusive forms for the plural of the first porsonal pronoun, in using a relative participle 
instead of a relative pronoun, in the position of the governing word, and in the possession of a true casual form of the 
verb. They have a dual, whioh the Dravidians have not ; but they have no negative voice, which the Dravidians possess. 
Gounting is by twenties, instead of by tens as in the Dravidian. Another peculiar characteristic of the Kolarian group is 
fhat there are two forms for each tense. In Santanlee (which may bo taken as the representative language of the group) 
these two forms ropreaent the different relations of the objects to the verb ; thus (ti-e-tiar-ad-in-a) = ‘ he stretched the 
hand towards me 5’ (tauga-e-roch-ked-in-a) ■= ‘ he took the axe from mo.’ In these examples (ad) and (ked) are two 
clifferont forms of tho recent past tense, and the pronoun (in) or ‘ me ’ is incorporated with the verb. In Ho and 
Moondauree tho two sots of tense forms are explained in a different way, namely as serving to distinguish a transitive from 
an intransitive verb, a distinction not mado in Santauloe. Kolarian grammar does not actually recognize the root-changes 
pf tho Dravidian, bat on the other hand derivative forms are occasionally indicated by infixes as opposed to affixes 5 
(thus in Santanleo a noun may be formed by infixing t, p, or n with the same vowel as that of the root; e.g. (ra-pa-j) 
!= ‘ a oollootion of kings ’ — from (raj) ‘ a king (u-nn-m immersion ’ — from (um) ‘ to bathe.’ The reciprocal active 

yoioo is formed in a similar manner by the insertion of ‘ p ’; thus (da-pa-1 = ‘ strike one another * — from (dal) ‘to 
strike.’ Besides its numerous tenses and participles, the Santaulee verb has four voices and several moods, an,ci every 
voice has four forms- The other dialects apparently have not so many verbal forms as the Santaulee, but most of them 
are alike in regard to the main features of their grammar. A comparison between the Kolarian Sowrah and Gadabah 
and the Dravidian Tamnl and Teloogoo gives numerous similarities of very primitive forms or words. The resemblanceg 
with Tamnl are the most important, because within known times there has been no contact between the two languages, 
and Tamnl is also the representative of the Dravidian group. The Gadabah numei'als are identical with the Teloogoo, 

[1®] Paetioubars or existing Kobarian Languages o? the PREgiPENCv.— Surrounded by rapes speaking praoritio 
and Dravidian languages is found a small Kolarian tribe, speaking a distinct language. They are known as Sowrahs, 
jand are tho Snari of Pliny and the Sahara) of Ptolemy, Their country is on the wpst and back of the Mahepdra mountain 
in the Ganjam district.' They number about eighteen hnndrpd and dress in leaves, though they have acquired some 
pmall civilization from the Ooriyahs and Teloogoos. They are quiet and industrious, and live in villages. There 
are some wilder members of the family in the hillg. Of their language little is known beyond vocabularies. The 
tribe of Gadabahs inhabit the eastern portion of Bustar in the Central Provinces, and Jeypore and the Guddapora 
highlands of Ganjam in this Presidoncy. Their language is also Kolarian. Some of the words are identical with 
words of the Koorkoo, Kole, and Santanlee languages. They are connected with another tribe called Kerapg-Oanpoos, 
who speak the sam® language. Vocabularies of Sowrah and Gadabah are given jn Vol, II, App. XXVI. 

[“] PARTicuBAps PE THE OoRXVAH tjANGUAGE.— Ooriyah is chiefly spoken in the districts of Orissa in Bpngal and 
Ganjam in this Presidoncy, but the language is by iio means confined to them, and extends over a much wider area of 
pountry than is usually supposed. Owing, however, to the countries in which Ooriyah is spoken being under the rule of 
three separate Governments, viz., Bengal, Madras, and the Central Provinces, the limits of the language have never 
been exactly ascertained. Its spoken area is irregular in shape, and extends in one line along the sea-coast from 
Midnapore in Bengal to Barwah, a small seaport town in Ganjam, a distance of 8^0 miles. Frpmthis ppint the language 
strikes inwards, leaving the sea-boarfl to Teloogoo, and continues to penetrate deeper inland, the farther it proceeds 
south, until it reaches its extreme limit amongst the Maliahs of Jpyporp in the distpiot of Vizagapatpp, '^hp language 
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but these are unimportant in number^]. Concanee lias three dialects ; the northern, 
that of the Goa territory, and that of a particular class of the inhabitants of 
South Oanara. The first requires no notice here. The second, known as 
Goadeshee or Gomantakee, is illustrated by a large literature formed by the 
Jesuits ; this literature is three hundred years old. The third is spoken by the 
Homan Catholic community of Mangalore. This third dialect has no literature ; 
but great linguistic interest, as displaying the action of the Drayidian languages of 
the coast, the Malayalam and Tooloo, not only on the phonetics but also on the 
vocabulary of the pracritic language. A form of the Homan character is used 
in Concanee, introduced by the Jesuits, somewhat on the system of the standard 
alphabet by Lepsius mentioned elsewhere. The great majority of those who speak 


then runs noirthwards as far as Ryeglmr in fho Central Provinces, and may be said to cease about half way between 
Snmbiilpore and Ranpore. The Ooriyah-spealiing tract of country resembles a quadrilateral figure of four unequal 
sides, and contains an approximate area of 60,000 square miles. Amidst the mountainous tracts however of the ancient 
kingdom of Orissa dwell the wild tribes of Kolos, Gonds, Khonds, and Sowrahs who each speak a language of their own. 
Thoir numbers must therefore bo deducted in estimating the Ooriyah population. The names aro appended of the differ- 
ent districts in which Ooriyah is spoken : — in the Bengal Presidonoy — ^Midnapore, Balasoro, Outtack, Pooreo, and the 
29 Tributary States of Orissa ; in the Central Provinces — Bumbnlpore j in this Presidency Ganjatn, and Jeyporo in 
Vizagapatam. Deducting the probable population of tho wild hill tribes, there is found to bo a total Ooriyah population 
of about eight millions, without reckoning tho Ooriyahs of Calcutta and Ohota Nagpore. The wildness and inaccessi- 
bility of the greater part of tho country in which the Ooriyahs live will doubtless account for the backwardness of its 
inhabitants j and the small share of attention which their language has hitherto attracted is rather due to this fact, 
than to the want of any intrinsic merits of its own. The Ooriyah language is definitely bounded north of Midnaporo by 
Bongaloo, on the south by Teloogoo, and on the west by Hindostauy. Its distinctive peculiarity is the frequent 
ooourrenoo of the “ o ” sound, which gives it an accidental resemblance to Italian or Spanish, although this resemblance 
goes no further. The practice of representing tho first letter of the Ooriyah alphabet by the English letter “ a” is 
liowover oaloulated to convoy an erronoons impression of this peculiarity. Tho first vowel should therefore bo invaria- 
bly rendered by the letter “ o ” pronounced short. Ooriyah is not a diffionlt language to loam, but its character is 
probably tho most complicated in India. On the other hand its alphabet is very complete and resembles the Sanscrit. 
The language is an ancient one, and its literature by no means inconsiderable. Most of its works however seem to be 
identical with the corresponding works in Sanscrit, and cannot therefore lay claim to originality. Tho purest Ooriyah 
is spoken in Goomsoor, and noi’th of the Rooshooolya river} as owing to Bengalee being the official language in 
Orissa and having a considerable affinity to Ooriyah, the latter approximated to it more than to Teloogoo in tho south. 
Tho most esteemed author amongst the Ooriyahs, Oopendro Bhond»;o, was a Rajah of Goomsoor. Although local 
difforonoes of speech and writing exist, it may bo taken for granted that pure Ooriyah is generally understood 
throughout the whole of the ancient kingdom of Orissa. Ooriyah is the language into which Khond and Sowrah are 
translated, when evidence in either of those languages is given in courts of justice. 

[30] Sketch Account of Tit® Hindostany nANauAOB tbbvailing in Soutiieen India, sometimes cadded 
Deooaneb. — Deocanee a dialect of the Oordoo branch of Hindostany. — The Hindostany language proper comprises two 
branches, Hindoo and Oordoo. Tho Hindeo is tho original language dorivod from tho Sanscrit and written in the 
Nagaree character. It contains no Persian or Arabic words. It is ofton spokon of as the “ IChary Boly " or “ pure 
language.” The Oordoo was formed from it by tho Musaalman rulers of India by the admixture of Persian and Arabic 
words. This is tho language used by the Muasalmans throughout India, and is written in tho Persian character. 
Oordoo originated in the twelfth oontury in the vicinity of Delhi. There the Braj praorit or Sanscriiic dialect comes into 
contact with Marwarreo and Punjauboej and there, from the fusion of tho foreign languages of the Muslim invaders 
with the speeches of the surrounding populations grow up tho now style. As regards grammar it is in tho main 
Braj, though intermixed with Punjaubee and Marwarreo forms. As regards vocabulary it is partly indigenous Hindoo, 
and' partly foreign Arabic and Persian. Both the above branches of Hindostany are usod in tho north and ocmtro of 
the Indian peninsula } the Hindeo by tho Hindoos and the Oordoo by the Mussalmans. In Southern India Hindee is 
nob spoken at all ; its place being taken by Malmattee and tho Dravidian languages. When the Mussalmans penetrated 
into the Deccan they brought their Oordoo speech with them. But during the sixteenth and seventeenth oonturios the 
Mussulman kingdoms of tho Deccan were isolated from,^and often in hostility to, tho Moghul Bmpiro of Dolhi. Tho 
Oordoo of the sonthem Mussalmans thus itself underwent modifications and corruptions, and became what is known 
as the Deocaneq dialect of Oordoo ,• prevailing over the Madras Presidonoy and in a part of the Bombay Presidency. 
As there is no Hindee in this Presidonoy, it comes about that the general term Hindostany is used there as synony- 
mous with Oordoo. (2) Analysis of Decewnee. — The majority of tho Madras Mussalman sepoys speak a mixed patois, 
thoir language being corrupted by communications with the Tamul and Teloogoo soldiers, who outnumber tho Mussal- 
man in rogimental bodies by three to one. In the Madras cavalry however, where the Mussalmans aro not intermixed 
with Hindoos, good Deocanee is spokon. The grammar of pure Deocanee differs in two points from that pertaining to 
Oordoo, viZi-> in its rejection of the part of speech styled the ‘ casus agentis ’ and of the relative and correlative 
pronouns “ y*- jo ” and “ ^ so.” ^This difference is tho result of tho contact of Oordoo with the Dravidian languages — 
Teloogoo and Tamul. The ‘ casus agoutis ’ came originally from the Marwarreo Boly. It denotes tho “ worker ” by whom 
or by which the action expressed by the verb is wrought. It is distinguished by the casal affix “ This case is 

only employed "with those tenses of the active voice which aro formed with the past participle. Deocanee employs 
the simple oonstruotion of the active verb in concord with its subject which is used in the nninflected nominative 
* form. Oordoo expresses relation by two distinct clauses headed respectively by the relative and correlative pronouns 
< < yj. jo ” and so.” This Sanscrit word “ ” displaced the old Hindee -vi^ord ton and is itself disappearing before 

the growing use of the demonstrative pronoun 8^ wuh. The Persian word “ ,S that ” also often takes the place of “ yj# 
jo,” but both these latter oonstruotions are not infrequent in Deocanee. The special peculiarity of Deocanee is its use of 
the correlative so.” Tamul and the other vernaculars of Southern India do not possess a distinct relative pronoun : 
it is inherent in the relative participle, of which there are three forms indicating respectively past, present and 
future time. The Mussalmans of Southern India have adopted this oonstruotion by suppression of the relative pronoun 
jo ” and by a modified use of the correlative so.” They affix it either to a verbal participle, or to a verbal 
tense or to u whole sentence which then respectively become relative attributes of the substantive immediately 
following “y* substantive is determined by the syntactical position it holds in the secondary 

or dependent clause. For the sentence “ Bring the book you bought yesterday,” the two following versions can be com- 
pared — Oordoo-^j 3 Jy* y- 3® kitab turn kal mol liyd, usko lad. Deocanee— ^ !!J ^ 

r ■y r*. turn kal mol liyd so kitab ko lad. The Tamul or Deocanee oonstruotion here appears preferable with 
a view to simplicity and oonoisenesa. (3) Prevalence. — The Madras Mahomedan newspapers are published in Oordoo^. 
lout Deocanee stiU holds its ground in common usage. No educated native of this Bresidenoy employs Oordoo in hiai* 
■private correspondence or in the transaction of ordinary business. 
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Malirattee are to be found in one district, South Oanara. The Conoany dialect of 
Mahrattee is the house language of the Goanese Christians, the Saraswat Brahmins, 
the Ooncany Brahmins, some Deshast Brahmins, and some thirty other castes. 
These people are old settlers in South Oanara. In Tanjore, North Arcot, and Salem 
those who speak this language are probably pure Mahrattas. The first of these 
districts is an old Mahratta state, and in all three there are many Mahratta peons 
and police besides the Mahratta Brahmins in GoA?ernment employ. In most of the 
other districts the proportion of the sexes suggests that the majority of the 
Mahratta-speaking people are recent immigrants. Lumbaudee is the speech of tribes 
of gipsy carriers, whose dialect is a mixture of many languages. They are called 
indifferently Lumbaudy and Brinjarry in this Presidency, and as a rule they claim 
a Mahratta origin. The Lauda is believed to be a Lumbaudy variety. Those who 
speak Goozerattee are for the most part merchants, sowoars, and their followers, 
settled in the various districts. They are most numerous in Malabar and Tinne- 
velly, two seaboard districts. Putnool is a dialect of Goozerattee. The Putnools 
ai’e by trade silk- weavers as the name implies. The above languages are all more 
or less pracrits by structure. English, French, Dutch, Portuguese, and Spanish 
are, or have been, the languages of the ruling classes at different points of history. 
English has been largely adopted by the natives themselves, and to a much greater 
extent than in Northern India ; owing probably to the difficulty of the Dra^idian 
languages, which has precluded foreigners from attaining them. Dutch has almost 
wholly died out, and has ceased to be spoken even by descendants of Dutch colonists ; 
•while 1‘ortuguese has laid firm hold of the soil, wherever that nation has settled. 
Italian is spoken by the Eoman Catholic priests coming from Italy. Armenian 
and Chinese are spoken. Arabic is the religious language of the Mahomedans. 
Persian is among the Mahomedans the language of culture, and was till lately the 
language of the court. The dead languages need not be mentioned. 

40. Caste. — The social segregations which go by the name of caste have been 
found as a common attribute of humanity in all ages and in all countries. A general 
name for them in European languages has been invented however only within the 
last four centuries, and that name was first applied in Southern India, When the 
Portuguese began to trade with Southern India at the end of the fifteenth century, 
they found among the natives of the country and especially on the West Coast, 
more marked examples of this description of social distinction than any to which 
they had before been accustomed. The subject presented itself to them chiefly 
with regard to questions of the sub-division of labor, various classes of the com^ 
munity being addicted hereditarily to the same pursuits ; but they also recognized 
that in some oases the distinction arose merely from differences of stock or race, 
They applied to these divisions of society the term ^ casta,’ a Portuguese and Spanish 
word meaning ^ breed.’ The word has now passed into the majority of European 
languages, to indicate not only all the Indian social distinctions, but some also 
of the European. Though the caste system which goes by the name of the Indian 
was in a measure introduced into Southern India as a result of the Aryan coloni*. 
zation it cannot be said that Southern India has been at all backward in 


[?J] Sketch History of Caste as afphibp to Sohthebis- Introduction,— TII iq Dravidian conception of caste 

distinctions, as far as the term has any meaning among that people, is first tribe and not a large one j and secondly 
5 vithin the tribe, ooonpation. This is the natural conception of a people secure in their own institutions. The Aryan 
iconoeption appears merely philosophical and speculative from the point of view of this country ; but it was also 
practical from the point of view of its origin, when constructed by a people advancing into a strange region. It wap 
n largo sentiment, developed by a powerful race. The Aryan view of caste was primarily that of blood ; and consisted 
pf first 'h tribe comprising the whole Aryan community, sepondly those with whom they wore in intimate connection, 
and thirdly those who were without their sphere of cognizance. Among the first-named, ancient distinctions of 
.occupation were preserved 5 namely of priests, wan-iors, and utilitarian classes, Fi^om this entire view arose five 
Aryan divisions ; Brahmins, Oshatriyas, Voisyas, Shoodras, and out,- castes. South. Indian caste is a combination of 
the above-mentioned two main classifications, the Dravidian and the Aryan ; and it is difficult if not impossible at the 
present moment to say where one has ended and the other has begun. The history of the Aryan or foreign system 
will bo considorod fipst. (2) The first Aryan division . — The Aryan system of caste was not tho growth of a single ago, 
or even of a few centuries. Though religious and social distinctions were known among the Aryans from their 
.entrance into India, caste in the present constxnictive sense of the term certainly did not then exist among them. 
Tho Brahmin was the ntterer or conductor of brahma or prayer ; the Rajanya or prince, and the Oshatriya or represen-* 
tativo of executive poAvor, wei’e the dispensers of tho raj or government, and eshatra or authority the Vishwa or 
Voisya was an ordinary liouseholdor. Rank and jDrofossion are soon in theso distinctions. But they were founded 
on fitness, conventional understanding, and arrangement ; and not on diverse generation from the body or substance 
pf deity. As far as any religious pre-eminence might be associated with them, they were not even exclusive. The 
highest persons in a religions point of view in the Aryan community were the Rishies, the poetical authors of their 
hymns ; and these might belong cither to kingly, priestly, or common families. Tho professions were more or 
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adopting it. Indeed tlie trutli may be that in tlie forms in wbioli it appears it 
belongs as muoli to tlie Dravidian as to the Aryan races. Caste received a check 
under the Booddhists, and has passed through many forms of development, but 
there is no less caste in one form or another at the present day than there was at 


less hereditary, but there ■was no special law for the Brahmins that a man must be born a Brahmin on two sides.. 
The name Shoodra does not occur in the early parts of the collection of the Vedas; and it is by some stated that it 
belonged to a people first found by the Aryas on the banks of the Indus, and was afterwards given to other bodies of 
men placed in a similar position with regard to the dominant tribe. However it is assumed in these pages that there 
was in the Aryan system something answering to the Shoodra division, even before the Aryans entered India.. 
Compare the fourfold classification of the ancient Greeks. Only the doctrine of caste impurity and defilement had not 
arisen at the time of the ancient Vedic collections. (3) Trogresa of Brahminical ascendancy. — It is in the derivative 
Vedas that the predominance of the Brahmin in sacrifice first begins authoritatively to appear. Custom was at the 
time of the arrangement of these Vedas preparing the way for the development of inter- Aryan Brahminioal caste. In 
connection with the Atarva, the latest of the Vedic collections, the Indian people are obviously brought to notice as 
under the rule of an established hierarchy. The priest, particularly the priest of the Atarva class, is dominant in that 
■jvork. In the Brahmanas, or earliest liturgical and rubrical directories and compilations of the legendary and specula- 
tion of the Brahmins, the progress of the Brahmins to power, aud the gradual development of the Brahminioal 
■view of caste, receives some valuable incidental illustrations. The old Aranyacas and Oopaniahads, which are founded 
on pantheism, or on dualism, are philosophically speaking unfavourable to caste ; inasmuch as they treat of all the 
varieties of men and animals as merely developments of Brahma, which they use in the new sense of the universal self 
soul, or spirit. Yet incidental references and legends in these works are sometimes not inconsistent with the claims 
of the Brahmins for pre-eminence. The Vedic Idootras, which ore intermediate between the Brahmanas and the law 
books, show a marked growth in the development of Brahminioal caste. And here it is to be observed that before this, 
caste system could have ended in the complete ascendancy of the priestly class, tho Oshatriyas and Veisyas must have 
undergone a long and slow process of degradation. It is said that Parshoorama exterminated tho Oshatriya caste 
The only extinction which happened to them however was that of gradual amalgamation with the races already in 
possession of the country. The Oshatriyas were allowed a form of marriage called “ Gaundharva,” or that of mutual 
agreement ; and they wore in tho habit of celebrating another kind of marriage, “ Eaueshasa,” when thoy had 
defeated their enemies, and claimed the women of aboriginal tribes as their logitimato spoil. Till a recent date the 
Eajpoots of the north-west, who murdered their female children to avoid the expenses of marriages, obtained low- 
caste women from a distance as wives for their young men. At any rate as the influence of tho Brahmins extended 
they endeavoured, while fixing their own privileges, to circumscribe .tho duties of the warriors and the householders. 
(4) Development of the Shoodra conception.— At this stage the conception came into prominenco of Hindoo and' 
non-Hindoo, twice-born and once-born, Aryan and Shoodra. In fact the question of blood and race arose wliich 
soon effaced the minor question of intor-Aryan differences. The aboriginal inhabitants who conformed to the 
Brahminic law, received certain privileges, and wore added to the fourth oasto or constituted as a fourth caste 
under the name of Shoodras. But on the other hand there was a broad line of distinction between them and the 
colonists. In the Sootras the Shoodra is plainly declared not to have the right of sacrifice enjoyed by the Brahmin 
Oshatriya, and Veisya. The Shoodra is not to bo invested with the sacred string. He has not like the higher Varnas 
the right of hearing, committing to memory, or reciting Vedic texts. The ancient Aryans were a white-cora- 
plexioned people. The white-complexioned races exist in many parts of tho world -with dififlculty. Their tendency 
is to die out and become extinct in tropical climates, and they woiUd surely do so in India, if they did not take specif 
precautions for preserving their own seclusion. Tho white Jews of Cochin are as fair in complexion to-day as 
were their_ ancestors -who settled in the country very many centuries ago. The secret of their colour is that 
instead of inter-marrying with tho aboriginal races, thoy havo constantly introduced new colonists from their own 
country. On the other hand as tho Spaniards in thoir intercourse with Brazil, Mexico, and Peru adopted tho practice 
of luter-marnage with the people of tho country, so did tho Portuguose in tho more tropical India. Tho results in 
both these cases have been rapid deterioration and reversion bo the typo of tho stronger race. In the Aryan 
colonization of India the strong race as regards vitality was tho aboriginal people, and tlio weak race as regards 
.vitahty|^were the fair-complexioned Aryans. Tho Aryan colonists perceived that if they were to preserve their supre- 
.X ^ a distinct line between themselves and tho brown and black races of the country. An ancient 

authority states that at first tho Brahmins were white, tho Oshatriyas red, the Veisyas yellower brown, and tho 
bhoodras black. The Sanscrit word for oasto, varna, means colour. But these varieties did not form the primary 
conception, which was that of fair on tho one side and dark on the other side. The repugnance of the white Aryan to 
the black moes IS abundantly shown in Vedic times. In the Big Veda tho God who destroyed the inhabitants and 
protected the Aryan colour is praised. The black skin is “the hated of Indra,” and the sacrificer offers thanks for 
scattermg the slave bands of black descent.” Tho black races are spoken of as “ voiceless,” “ speech bereft 
and black sprung, SOTvile hosts.” Tho main prinoiplo of caste thorofore as developed at this period and as it has 
since been retained with reference to tho Brahminioal order may be regarded as a measure instituted by the Aryan 
colonists to prevent that degeneration of thoir race which experienco had shown to follow contact with the natives of 
the country. (5) Definition of the four castes as thus arrived at. — Tho f ollovvdng are the traditional distinctions between 
;^e four <^Btes as thus arrived at. “a” The Brahmins, at tho moment of creation, issued from the mouth of 
Brahma. Their business is reading aud teaching the Vedas, and the performance of sacrifice for themsolvos and 
others. They are the chief of all created beings ; the rest of mortals enjoy life through them. By thoir impreca- 
kons they can destroy kings, with all their troops, and elephants, and po4ps. Indra, when cursed by one of them, 
.was hurled from his own heaven, and compelled to animate a cat. Honce, the Brahmin is to be treated with tho most 
-profomd respect, even by kings. _ He is forbidden to live by service, but on alms ; and it is incumbent upon virtuous 
W with liberality ; and all ceremonies of religion involve feasts and presents to him. The 

first part of Ins life IB to be devoted to an unremitting study of the Vedas. He is to perform servile ofl3.ces for his 
preceptor, and beg from door to door. In the second quarter of his life, he lives with a wife, reads and teaches the 

decent, his hair and beard clipped, his passions subdued, his mantle white, 

and^firo^s h?e ^ThlS -I®?® ^ ^ studious 

nwi quarter of his life he must spend in the woods, as an anchorite, clad in bark, without fire, 

and he is freed from external forms and mortifications, 

at pleasme “ b^’ uutil at length he quits the body, ‘ as a bird leaves the branch of a tree, 

” The Oshatriya sprang from the arm of Brahma, and has something of a sacred character. It is 

prosperffv of botriT wS\-n?b^ <=1^® military, or the military without the sacerdotal ; and the 

m Z ^ j xl depend on their cordial union. The Oshatriya are to 

ICSc^^fX^reiuded the people. Though Brahmins are to draw up and inteiiiret laws, 

“o” The Veisv/niS^ a ^ ? administering them. The executive government is vested in the Oshatriyas alone. 
iuLes^cISe S the thigh of Brahma. Their duties are to keep cattle, carry on trade, lend on 

came from the fnn+ ef -R *^ 1 ,’ attention to each description of practical knowledge. “ d” The Shoodras 

XditioTis ®l^sses, more especially the Brahmins. Their 

the dignity of the hkher accumulate property, and are unable by any means to approach 

the sSSaf areuevfr submissiyeness to the Brahmins is the spirit of a Shoodra’s dutiesf Yet 

those who whatever their vopa public or private. (6) The Dasyoos. — Outside of the whole of this system lay 

0.S, Who whatever their race or language were not in contact with tho Aryans, being called by the latte/ Dasyoo/ 
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any time. Some writers regard Indian caste in tlie liglit of a disruption of society; 
others consider it the only method whereby the community under the special 
conditions of the country can be organized in detail, as in fact a system taking the 
place of those checks which in the West go by the name of honour, shame, and 


There is no evidence that there was any essential difCorenco between Shoodras and Dasyoos, Certainly it is net to ha 
supposed that India was then entirely homogeneous, and regarding the difEerent original strata of the population 
very much has yet to be learnt. But India was in the main what would now be styled Dravidian or Kolarian, and 
there was no separate race who could be classed by themselves as Shoodras. In fact the Shoodra and out-oaste 
represent more of oivilisiation or less of it. Such is the view taken in those pages. The number of Dasyoos has gradually 
decreased during the different ages of history. At present they are represented by out-caste and hill tribes forming 
only a small portion of the population. (7) Notices in the Sanscrit Npics regarding Caste. — The Mahabharat contains a 
decided and poetical exaltation of caste, soma historical traces of the manner in which it acquired its ultimate establish- 
ment, and theoretical speculations as to its origin. In the first section there is an account of the contest between the 
Brahmins and the Oshatriyas. The Nishaudas found by the Pandavas and Oooroos, on their going out to hunt, were so black 
in their skin and hair that the dogs began to bark at them, and were particularly keen in hearing. In the Bheeshmaparva 
occurs the well-known Bhagavatgeota or Song-of-Grod, containing the discourse between Krishna and Arjeona. The 
respective duties and qualities of the Brahmin, Oshatriya, and Veisya, are declared hero in the usual form. In the Oarna- 
parva, it is mentioned that in the appointment of Oarna to sucooecl Drona as general. Brahmins, Oshatriyas, Veisyas, 
and Shoodras were unanimous. In the same section the well known passage ooours : — “ The Brahmins, according 
to the Srooty, wore created by Brahma from his mouth ; the Oshatriya from his arms ; the Voisyas from his thighs j 
and the Shoodras from his feet,” In the Shauntiparva the legendary respecting Parshoorama and the destruction 
of the Oshatriyas appears in a very extended form. The Bamayana has for object to celebrate, after a mythical or 
allegorical form, the advanoemont of the Aryan power and rites among the uncivilized tribes of the south of India. The 
opposition to this advancement is typified by a Raoshasa or giant named Ravana, who carried off Soota, the wife of 
Rama, the daughter of Swadhaja, the representative of the line of Janaca of Videha or Moitila. Brahmins, Oshatriyas,, 
Voisyas, and Shoodras are often mentioned together, throughout this poem, as forming the recognized divisions of 
Hindoo society. The Oshatriyas formed the loaders of armies. The Ramayana mentions some of the aboriginal tribes 
of India with respect. Rama in an early stage of his wanderings near the Gtanges mot ‘ the virtuous Gooha, the beloved 
chief of the Nishaudas.’ The forest tribes represented by Hanooman, Soogroeva, &c., were his great auxiliaries in his 
journey to Lunka. The Pallavas, Shaucas, Yavanas, Oambojas, Varvaras, Haritas, Kirautas, and Mleohas are spoken of 
as most valiant, though most impure, peoples, in the narrative of the contests between Vasishta and Vishwam’itra in 
the first book. Rama called the chief of the twioe-born (the Brahmins) to kindle the fire of the Homa, to repeat 
mantras, to scatter the Ooosha grass, and to offer olorified butter to the fire, on the occasion of the instahnent on the 
throne of the monkey Bauly, who did not recover from the wound of his arrow. The Bpios, when critically viewed, are 
really the best sources of information respecting the working of caste influences and their extension and maintenance 
throughout India. (8) Relations between JBooddhism and 0«ste. —Booddhism in its most impoifijant social aspect was a 
reaction against caste. Shakya Moony did not certainly in so many words oppose the state of matters religious and 
social which ho found to exist in Indian society. But all olassos of society, without any peculiar privilege from caste, 
were invited to join the orders which ho established, with the full expectation of receiving their highest advantages. 
Ho disparaged and osohowod, though ho did not directly condemn, a hereditary priesthood. His system gained a politi- 
cal importance, particularly through Asoca. It became indeed in Northern India more pre-eminent than that of the 
Brahmins in the eyes of the multitude, the Shramana or praotisor of austerity taking the precedenoo of the Brahmana. 
Though a few Brahmins bocamo ShakyAs pupils, the Brahminioal body soon appeared in opposition to him. His 
followers in their turn began to oppose the Brahmins, and ultimately placed themselves to them in an attitude of 
avowed hostility. The Joinas, in Southern India, who wore only Boodclhist sooedors, took the same view of caste as 
their spooulativo progenitors. (9) Oree/c accounts of the divisions of the people. — Megasthenes, as is well known, divides 
the population of India into seven principal divisions or olassos a word which does not necessarily moan castes). 

Those are those of the Philosophers, the Agriculturists, the Shepherds and Hunters, the Artizans, Hucksters and 
Bodily Labourers, the Warriors, the Inspectors, and the Counsellors and Assessors of the king. Those who have 
viewed those divisions as indicating castes, looked to either from a Brahminioal or a Booddhist point of view, have been 
much poi’ploxod with the classifloation. It is not reconcilable with any specific classification of castes noticed in the' 
Indian literature, and represents the real occxxpational and to a great extent hereditary distinctions of the original inhabi- 
tants. In treating of the Philosophers, Megasthenes recognizes both the Brahmins and the Booddhist Shramanas. 
“Megasthenes,” says Strabo, “divides the philosophers into two lands, the Brachmanes and the Garmanes. The 
Braohmanos are hold in greater repute, for they agree more exactly in their opinions.” Respecting the Husbandmen, 
Megasthenes says : — “ The second class is that of the Husbandmen, who are the mostnumerous and mildest, as they are 
exempted from military service and cultivate their land free from alarm. They do not resort to cities, either to transact 
public business, or take part in public tumults. It therefore frequently happens that at the same time, and in the same 
part of the country, one body of men are in battle array, and engaged in contests with the enemy, while others are 
ploughing or digging in security, leaving the soldiers to protect them. The whole of the territory belongs to the 
king. They cultivate it on tho terms of receiving as wages, the fourth part of the produce.” Respecting the Pastors 
and HxLutors, ho writes : — “ The third class is that of tho Pastors and Hunters, who alone are permitted to hunt, to 
brood cattle, to sell and to lot out for hire boasts of burden. In return from freeing the country from wild beasts and 
birds, which infest sown fields, they receive an allowance of com from the king. They lead a wandering life, and 
dwell in tents. No private person is allowed to keep a horse or an elephant. Tho possession of either one or tho 
other is a royal privilege, and persons are appointed to take care of them.” The distinction of cowherds, shepherds, 
and hunters, as separated from other portions of the Indian population, continues to the present day. Of the Artizans, 
Hucksters, and Labourers, Megasthenes thus writes : — " After the Hunters and the Shepherds, follows tho fourth 
class, which consists of the Artizans, Hucksters, and Labourers. Some of these pay taxes and perform certain stated 
services. But tho Armour-makers and Ship-builders receive wages from the king, for whom only they work. Tho 
General-in-Chief furnishes the soldiers with arms, and the Admiral lets out ships for hire to those who undertake 
voyages and traffic as merchants.” Of tho Military, he says t— “The fifth class consists of fighting men who pass the 
time not employed in the field in idleness and drinking, and are maintained at the charge of the long. They are ready 
whenever they are wanted to march on an expedition, for they bring nothing of their own with them except their 
bodies.” Those troops, it is to be observed, were embodied as a standing army. It does not appear that in caste they 
were at all Oshatriyas. Of the ruling class, Megasthenes says : — “Of the Magistrates (Archons) some have the charge 
of the market, others of the city, others of tho soldiery. Some have the care of the rivers, measure the land as in 
Egypt, and inspect the closed reservoirs from which water is distributed by canals, so that all may have an equal use of 
it. These persons have the charge also of the hunters, and have the power of rewarding or punishing those who merit 
either. They collect the taxes, and superintend the occupations connected with land, as wCod-cutters, carpenters, 
workers in brass, and minors. They superintend the public roads and place a pillar at every ten stadia, to indicate tho 
bye-ways and distances.” The arrangements noticed by Megasthenes, respecting the governors of cities, are in aocord- 
anoo with modern observation. He states that they are divided into six Pentads (panchaoas), or Oommittees-of-flve, 
with very special duties attached to each pentad. The first pentad superintended the fabrioative operations, being a 
sort of Committee of Public Works. The second had charge of tho relief of strangers, the burial of the friendless dead; 
and the care of their property. The third took cognizance of births and deaths, with a view to revenue purposes. The 
fourth discharged tho duties of the Bazaar-masters, attending to weights and measures, and doubling the tax when the 
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public opinion p^]. However muob trutli there may be in the former view, and 
whatever defects may be found by Europeans or may seem to them as such 
in tkis national organization, it would appear that nothing has yet been devised 
which will take its place. While the regulations of Grovernment on the subject 
are tolerant and neutral, they recognize the existence of Indian caste ; and the 
intelligence of the people themselves causes them to persevere in the only social 
system which is known to them. The minor changes which are observable from 
time to time at the surface of society may be neglected, and it may be asserted 
with much confidence that when caste is diminished in one direction it is increased 
in another, 

41. Among the various elements which go towards constituting the distinct 
tions of caste, the following are perhaps the principal ; religion, locality, social 
compatibility or the reverse, birth, and occupation. Eeligious differences have never 
been sufficiently parallel with the differences of caste to serve as a basis of classifi- 
cation for the latter. On the other hand those who devised caste were at a very 
early date careful to associate it with sentiments of religion, Hence the situation 
at the present day is that thei'-e is an intimate general connection between caste and 
religion, while they exhibit a cross -division as regards the details of their arrange- 
nrent, A Brahmin may indifferently worship Vishnoo or Shiva. A Sheiveite 
may be indifferently a Shoodra or a Pariah. There are cases, as for example that of 
the worshippers of Krishna, where a sect has developed a caste, and the two designa- 
tions are in that case interchangeable; but in Southern India such instances are 
rare. Locality has undoubtedly on many occasions given its definition to a caste. 
As an example may be quoted the Oottay Vellaular, or Vellaularwho live in the 
fort at Shreeveicoontam in Tinnevelly district ; a caste completely isolated ancl 
completely localized. But as a general principle it is not so much the distinctive 
mark of caste as other principles. Social compatibility and its opposite is perhaps the 
most modern and is certainly at the present day one of the most distinctive of the 
attributes of caste, The rules divide themselves into rules for eating together and 


phopkeepor dealt ip a variety of articles. The fifth took cognizanco of mannfaotured articles and their sale, clistin- 
guiahing old articles from new ones. The sixth oolloctod the tenth of the price of the articles sold, inflicting death op 
parties guilty of fraud in this njattor. Finally Megasthepes brings to notice two of the actual principles of morlom 
paste It is pot permitted to contract marriage with a person of another paste (hero y4vos, which is the equivalent of 
jauty), nor to change from one' profession or trade to anothor, nor for the same person to undertake more than ono, 
pxoept he is of the caste of philosophers, when permission is given on account of his dignity,” Tho Brahminical caste 
term is here employed, but for all that there appears to bo nothipg hore spooilied which may not have been strictly 
indigenous. All the above remarks are applicable to Southern India. (10) Artizan guilds,— ^The history of the right 
and left hand factions, and of tho punchaplar or five artizan trades, of Southern India,' has yet to bo-ascortained : and 
Vheu written will probably throw light on the whole question of South Indian oasto. It is recorded in the Mahavanso 
fhat :i?ing Vijaya, landipg in Ceylon ‘ on the day of the death of Booddha,’ sent an embassy to Madura, which brought 
back a princess with 700 female attendants, and ‘ a train of mon of oighteon different classes, and also five different 
classes of workmen.’ The five classes hero mentioned were tho Punohaular, The eighteen classes must have boon the 
pighteen sorts of people of tho right-hand faction, The latter comprise, according to the usual classification, the four 
pure classes, viz., the Brahmins and others, tho twelve mixed classes (Anooloma and Pratiloma), and tho two bastard 
plasses Icnown as Ooopda and Qolaoa. The Punohaular of the present day stand specially without tho Hindoo pale but iii 
many wpys put themselves ou an equality with it. The Punohaular have been and oyen are still plainly polyandric, 
and th 0 ;y are the most aboriginal part of the population. They form tho leading portion of the left-hand faction. 
(11) OoncVusion.—THie above yery scanty remarks mqat suffice to introduce this subject until jt is properly investigated 
As regards the Brahminical part of the system, the Pooranas are still considered the great authorities on tho subject 
though doubtless in many instances a usage Has been gradqally established, especially by provincial prejudice, by the 
spread of sectarianism, by foreign conquest, and by national deterioration or thp reverso, which is not altogether 
ponsistent with tfieir teachings. As regards the Drayidian part of the system enough has been said to show clearly 
that the immigrants found ready-made a tribal separation and a rough system of trade guilds, qpon which to 

gi^aft their own oastp system. _ The details of -fche tribal separation or of thp hereditary handicrafts^ as they were when 
the pharapter qf caste definition was first g-iven to them, are wanting. But it js not impossible oven now roughly to 
plassify the castes of the great mamrity of the population by the occupation of the male members, and a century or 
two ago jt would pi’obably have been still easier. It is to be observed that in early times the present almost 
innumerable subjdivisions of castes did not exist, and that a large number are mere repetitions of castes in another 
tribe and language. Long aeppration and ^reqqent communication have led to insulation so pomplete that former 
is foygcutGiij and inti.6rin.arriag6 is prohibited^ Another very large aggregate of tlip population has sprung from a 
fiew prunary pastes, merely because of local variations in the mode of labour. ‘ 

[2q Qpinion OB' THE Abb^ Dubois 4s TO Oastb. — The Prouoh missionary of Mysore, the Abbd J. A. Dubois, than 
whom no Huropean was ever better acquainted with this country, expresses himself as follows on the value of caste 
The words are from the English translation, the original Erengh manuscript not having been published — “ I have 
n heard many individuals, otherwise of ^eat judgment, so full of the prejudices they had brought with them from 
Europe, as to decide most erroneously (according to my opinion) on the subject of the division of the Hindoos into 
. castes. This distinction appeared to them, not only as not promoting tho good of society, but also os ridiculous and 
oalc^ated merely to oppress the members of the state ancl to disunite them. For my part, having been in a situation 
. to obserye the character of the Hindoos, apd havir^ lived amongst them for many years, as a brother and a friend 
foriped an opinion upon this subject altogether opposite. I consider the institution of castes amongst the 
. Hindoo nations as the happiest effort of their legi.s]ation ; and I am well convinced that if the people of India never 
,, sunk into a state of barbarism, and if, when almost all Europe was plunged in that dreary gulf, India kepb up her 
head, preserved and extended the sciences, the arts and civilization j it is wholly to thp distinction of castes that she 
IS indebted for that high oelebi'ity,” . f , - 
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rules for inter -marriage. Where there is a disability in either of these particnlarSs it 
is certain that there is a distinction of caste. The practical examples of this are as 
numerous as the main heads of castes themselves. The degree of the separation of 
the sub-divisions of these main heads is in proportion to the application and 
combination of those rules. The principle^ of birth must be regarded from two 
points of view. Taken to mean the immediate circumstances of the present day, it 
is true that birth is one of the distinguishing marks of caste. For a man is born into 
the caste of his mother, and there, except under extraordinary circumstances or 
except in the case of the lowest orders where his actions pass unnoticed, he must 
remain. If birth is taken however to imply original _ ethnical origin, the lapse of 
time and numerous accidents or occurrences which it is impossible now to analyse 
have left less of these distinctions remaining than is often supposed. Under the 
Brahminical system indeed, and at the commencement in Northern India, race 
formed the basis of caste. Caste in Sanscrit is ‘ varna ’ or colour, and the first aim 
of the institution as understood by the Aryans was to erect a barrier between 
themselves and the darker races whom they met. The race of the Cshatriyas and 
Veisyas however has almost if not entirely disappeared. The ^original Brahmin 
element introduced into the south must have been very small, and what there was 
has in the course of ages been almost absorbed into the population. Fair Brahmins 
do still remain, but they are rare in the south of India. As to the Dravidians 
themselves, the laws of inter-marriage between the castes have never been strict 
enough to prevent fusion of race. It must be stated then that whereas ethnical 
descent was oi’iginally the most distinct mark of caste it is now the least so. 
Occupation is perhaps afc the present day the most distinguishing mark of all. This 
result, in the south of India especially, is not surprising. For the position of the 
Aryans in the south was little more than that of administrators, and they must to a 
great extent have confined themselves to developing that which they there found. 
In a laborious population such as that of the Dravidians, it is highly probable that 
there were guild institutions ; and it would be on these that the Aryans would 
graft the caste laws to which they were attached. Indeed it is certain that this 
was the real origin of South Indian castes. When the Brahmins themselves and 
the wild tribes who have no caste are put on one side, the test of occupation is one 
of the first that occurs. It has been said above that social disabilities must also 
be reckoned ; bub these are more useful for distinguishing the minor sub-divisions. 
The future analysis of South Indian caste, and it must be admitted that the subject 
is still very indeterminate, will probably be based on a combination of the elements 
of occupation and compatibility or its opposite ; neglecting the other elements 
which have been mentioned at the head of these remarks. 

42. The Brahminical classification of caste rests not so much on analysis as 
on tradition. It consists first of abroad distinction between those who have caste, 
and those who have not. For those who have caste there is_ the division into the 
twice-born entitled to wear the sacred thread, namely the priesthood, the warrior 
or executive class, and the trading class ^ and the once-born not entitled to wear 
the sacred thread, namely the Shoodras or servile class. Those without caste are 
not arranged. 

43. The popular view is of a more practical nature. It first places the Brah- 
mins in*a class apart. It then divides the remainder into “ Hindoos ” or high caste, 
namely those who have adopted a compact civilization j and out-caste tribes, who lie 
outside that civilization. The term Shoodra is never used by those who are not 
Brahmins. How far the distinction between Hindoo and out-caste is a race distinc- 
tion or arises out of the Brahminical organization is an unsolved problem. The 
view taken in these pages is that there was no such sharp distinction in former 
days, and that the difference originally was little else than tribal. But the fact 
may be otherwise. The high caste, called also “ Tamulians ” in the Tamul country, 
are classified to all intents and purposes by their occupation. These have however 
adopted many of the Brahminical doctrines of ceremonial and social disability, as a 
barrier between their numerous divisions and sub-divisions. The out-caste races 
are classified tribally, and are esteemed according to their qualities. 

44. The remarks here given will arrange the population by compromise 
between the three views of classification just named ; the philosophical, the tradi- 
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tional classification of the Brahmins, and the popular. And in deference to custom 
the classes will he placed in the opposite order to that in which they were placed 
in considering race. Brahmins will be specified first. Then such members of the 
population as regard themselves of Aryan Oshatriya descent. The trading classes 
will for convenience be put under a separate head corresponding to the Brahminical 
head of Yeisya; but they are in no sense Aryan Veisyas, nor different in any way 
from the rest of the population whom Brahmins call Shoodras. The remainder 
of the Hindoo population will be considered under the following twelve heads, the 
order being in some sense that in which they are ranked in popular regard 
agricultural or cultivating castes ; shepherd and pastoral castes ; artisan castes j 
writer or accountant castes j weaver castes j agricultural servile castes, chiefly 
employed as labourers or dependents of the first-named ; pot-making castes ; mixed 
castes, chiefly of religious sects renouncing caste distinctions, and connected with 
temple service and worship ; fishing and hunting castes ; palm-cultivating castes ; 
barber castes ; and washerman castes. Next will be considered the pariah tribes. 
And lastly the hill and wandering tribes, who occupy a special^ position. The 
remarks in this place are necessarily brief, and a more extended notice will be found 
at page 225 of the second volume. 

45. Brahmins hold beyond all comparison the first place in point of dignity, 
and are regarded by the other classes with spontaneous veneration. The bestowal 
of copious gifts upon a Brahmin, and his consequent benediction, are represented 
as considered to efface every sin. At marriages, funerals, and on other great festal 
occasions, the rich Hindoos strive to distinguish themselves by large donations to 
'Brahmins, of cloth, cows, rice, gold, and whatever is esteemed most valuable. A 
man of consequence reckons it indispensable to keep near him one or more Brahmins 
to be his guides in the different emergencies of life. This caste, employed as priests, 
teachers, oflGicials, lawyers, and clerks, numbers 1,122,070 in the whole Presidency, 
being a proportion on the total Hindoo population of 3*94 per cent. The district 
chiefly influenced by Brahmins is Tanjore, where also there are hardly any Pariahs. 
As regards actual proportionate numbers there are more Brahmins in South Oanara 
than in any other district ; being there thirteen per cent, of the Hindoo population. 
They are also numerous in Ganjam. The Marhatta Brahmins are the most intellec- 
tual, the Tamul Brahmins are the most numerous, and the Humboory Brahmins of 
the West Coast are the most anciently-settled and possessed of the most peculiar 
habits. The following are the percentages which Brahmins bear in the several 
Indian provinces to the total Hindoo population : — Bengal 6*06 per cent. ; Madras 
3*94 per cent.; Bombay 4*83 per cent. ; North-West Provinces and Oudh 12*23 
per cent. ; Punjaub 11*60 per cent. Prom this it appears that the proportion of 
Brahmins is very much lower in Madras than in any of the other main provinces. 
Such sub-divisions as there are of the great Brahmin caste come most appropriately 
under the head of religion and philosophy. The Sheiva Brahmins who are mostly 
Tamul, are called by the title Ayyar ; the principal sect of the Veishnava Brahmins 
who are mostly Teloogoo, are called by the title Ayyangar. The Brahmins have 
sub-divisions by families or clans according to origin ; but these are obscure at the 
present day, and of not much practical significance. 

46. The Oshatriyas, where they exist, rank high in public estimation ; though 
they are inferior to the Brahmins. They wear the thread passing over the shoulder. 
.The name signifies the holder of executive power ; but this class are often styled 
Bajpoots which means ‘ sons of kings,’ and implies a boast of their descent from 
ancient rajahs. Some zemindars, a few of the sepoys, and some small Teloogoo 
tribes claim the name. The ancestors of these either were Aryans, or adopted 
Aryan titles. They all come from the north, and the real aristocratic class of the 
south have native claims which are peculiar to themselves and are at any rate of 
much higher antiquity. The chief division of this caste is that of Bondilies from 
Bundelcund, and Bhatrauzooloo or minstrel attendants on great persons. The 
Bhatrauzooloo do not hold such a good position as the Bondilies. The Peiks, a 
military tribe of Yizagapatam, are classed as Oshatriyas ; but are plainly aboriginal. 

47. The so-called Yeisyas will include the chief members of the trading 
community, such as Berichetty and Oomaty Ohetties, Yauniyar or oil-mongers, 
Putnoolcaurar or silk-dealers, Bausoos, Treivarnioooloo, Laudas, and Marwarries. 
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Banyans and Saits are the corresponding classes of Bengal and Bombay. The 
more important of these take to themselves the sacred threadj bnt the greater 
pait do not. In factj as above said, these are as mnch Shoodras in Southern India 
as those next to be named. The Yauniyar or oil-mongers are among the furthest 
removed from the original Veisya dignity, but they make the strongest claim to it. 

48. This country is an agricultural country, and the agricultural castes are ’ 
the^ most numerous and in many respects the most important. The superior 
agricultural population of the Presidency numbers considerably more than one- 
quarter of the whole Hindoo population. This group includes the Yeliaular of the 
Chola kingdom, otherwise known as the mirassidars of the jagheer; the ryots of the 
Carnatic and the Cauvery delta; the Eeddies, Caupoos and Yelamas of the north; 
the Hayars of IVialabar ; the Bunts of feouth -Oanara ; the Balijes or Oavarays of 
the Ceded Districts ; and numerous other castes. The whole of these are some- 
times generically called Y ellaular, but this is quite a misapplication of the term. 
There is no one name for the entire class. The Tamul agriculturalists take usually 
the title of Moodelly, or chief man. The Yidayar with the progress of civilization 
have settled into other occupations ; but were originally the pastoral portion of 
the nation. The word Yiday means “ middle-class.” These with the Yeliaular 
last-named and the Cummaular next to be noticed formed the three-fold con- 
federation of piiblic labour in primitive times. They are now in Tamul districts 
usually styled Pillay. In Teloogoo districts they are called Grollar, which is a version 
of Copaular or herdsmen. In some parts they take the ancient tribal name of 
Coorumbar. They compose about a twentieth part of the population, and they 
are most numerous in the Ceded Districts. They are both Yeishnavite and 
Sheiyite. In either case, as the hereditary tenders on the sacred cow, they are 
held in respect. The greater number of the artisans skilled in particular trades 
come under the head of Cummaular. A name equally general is that of Pun- 
ohaular[^*], as indicating the artisans of the five handicrafts concerned with gold, 
copper_ and brass, iron, wood, and stone. These artisan castes have always 
maintained an animated fight for precedence in Hindoo society ; they frequently 
assume the thread of the twice-born, and sometimes even give themselves the 
title of Yishwa Brahmins. In the Teloogoo country they are known as Oumsaulies. 
Kanakar or accountants are, next to the priests and potails, the most influential 
members of village society. The position assigned to them has always been well- 
marked, their education and the nature of their labour having kept them distinct 
from other classes. There are no important sub-divisions of the caste. Throughout 
the Presidency the Kanakar are one, though known in Canara as Shanbogues and 
in Malabar as Adigauries. The original name is popularly transmuted into the 
word Curnum. Hext after the cultivation of land and the subsidiary labours of 


[*»] Sketch Account oe tee Punciiaular oe Southern India.— The Punohaular are, as their name imports 
artizans following five different trades ; goldsmiths, blacksmiths, coppersmiths, carpenters, and masons. All of them’ 
in Sonihorn India wear on occasion a thread like the Brahmihs. In the dispute about precedency which constitutes 
the Valangay and Yidangay faction their hereditary chiefs lead the left hand side. Many southern towns are divided 
into separate quarters. In its own quarter each of these parties may perform its ceremonies in whatever manner it 
pleases, but it is not allowed to go into the adversary’s quarters with any procession. A Punohaulan may follow any 
of the five arts that he pleases j but there are many divisions among them that prevent intermarriage. No man can 
marry a woman of a different nation 5 a Teloogoo Panchaulan for instance could not marry a woman pf the Tamul 
oountiy. Again a man cannot marry any woman of the same family with himself ; and in order to .prevent mistakes 
marriages are always made with families who are well known to each other. The men are allowed a plurality of wives, 
and the women continue to bo marriageable after the age of puberty. Widows do and do not marry again. Some 
of those people oat animal food, others do not. They are allowed to drink intoxicating liquors. The deity peculiar 
to the caste is Caumautchiammaul, who is in the Brahminioal system identified with Parvaty the wife of Shiva. The 
Punohaular frequently know how to read and write, and there is a hook called Vishwa Poorana, which any of themmay 
read, written in the vernacular languages. The Gooroos of the Punohaular are not Brahmins, hut persons of the 
caste. They have mutts, or institutions half religious and half pertaining to the guild. The following table shows thp 
names of the Punohaular in the different languages 


English. 

Tamul. 

Teloogoo. 

i 

Ganarese. 

Malayalam. 

Ooriyah. 

Gold and silver smith. 

Tattaun 

Cumsauly ... ' 

Aoasaula 

Tattaun ... 

Soonary. 

Brass and copper 
smith. 

Ounnaun 

Ountsary 

Oanchoogaura ... 

Moosauly ... 

Oonsaury. 

Ironamith 

Kollau 

Ouramary 

Oummaura 

Kollau 

liohauro. 

Carpenter 

Tutohan 

Vadlangy 

Badagy 

Aushaury 

Bodhye. 

Stonemason 

Oulltutohan ... 

Oausevaudoo ... 

Oulloootaoa 

Cuncutchan ... 

Ooommauro. 
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tending cattle and providing tools, utensils, dwellingvS, &o., for tlie population, 
arises the communal duty of providing clothing. This is undertaken by the 
Keikkilas or weavers. Weaving is, and formerly was to a much greater extent, the 
leading manufacture of this country. But competition with English goods has 
induced the majority of the members of this caste to turn to other occupations. 
The inferior agricultural population is that represented by the generic terms 
Vanniya and Bully. The terms are interchangeable. The Bullies are not to be 
confounded with the Bullar, an out-caste tribe. This second agricultural section 
numbers half of the first. Those who form it were once the predial slaves of the 
Vellaula landlords. They are now free labourers, and not unfrequently land- 
holders. The Vanniyar are a Tamul group, and there are hardly any of them to 
be found in the Teloogoo, Malayalam and Oanarese countries. By the side of them, 
and not properly included among them, are the two great races of the Maravar and 
the Kullar of the south. Among the minor and less influential classes the foremost 
are the potters, and brick and tile makers. In the Tamul, Teloogoo, and Oanarese 
districts they are known as Ooosavar, Ooommaras, and Ooombaurar, respectively. 
Their labour is considered so important that the potter is always one of the village 
officials, and the caste is extensive. The caste is the same throughout the 
Bresidency, and does not present the sub-divisions which confuse the other castes. 
They are perhaps domesticated members of the jungle race known as Oooravar, 
Ooorumbar, (fee., who have changed their occupation. The population classed as 
‘'mixed castes” in Government papers do not present much that is homogeneous 
in occupation. The Shataunies and the Lingayets are separate sectarian castes. 
The remainder in the group are temple servants, actors, dancers and mendicants. 
In strict theory the class of Shataunies have no caste qualification except a 
religious one. They profess to admit to their community any one who conforms 
to their religious views, and they are prepared to eat with any one who observes 
the same ritual as they do. But they have gradually becoming practically a caste, 
and they discourage intermarriage with those not born in their community, 
Aundy, Lingadhaury, and Bundauram are sects of Lingayets, Dausaries are 
Teloogoo Shoodra Veishnavites ^ being mendicants and assisting at domestic 
ceremonies. Byraghies are ascetics and mendicants from ISTorthern India. Ochar, 
Ambalacaurar, Dausies, Naugavausooloo, and Veeramooshties are different classes 
of temple servants. The first, the Ochar, are the Boojarries or priests of the 
Mariyammen and similar temples. Dausies and Naugavausooloo are dancing-girls, 
and their families ; temple servants and attendants. Nattoovar are the males 
belonging to them. Oootaudies are actors and dancers. Of the fishermen it may 
be noted that they are most numerous where they have least opportunity of 
carrying on their hereditary occupation, and they are least numerous in the coast 
districts. They are called on the west coast Mooewas, and in the Teloogoo 
districts Bestas and Boyies. The Barava fishermen of the Madura coast are 
mostly Roman Catholics by religion, having been converted by the Portuguese. 
The toddy-drawing castes according to their caste calling earn their livelihood 
from the produce of trees, but at the present day the great majority of them are 
ordinary cultivators. This group includes the Shaunaur of the T’amul country, the 
Teloogoo Yeedigas, the Malayalam Teeyar, and the Billawar and Haleypeiks of 
Oanara. They are proportionately most numerous in Tinnevelly, South Oanara 
and Malabar. In the latter district they number nearly half the total Hindoo 
population. The Barber caste needs no explanation. But it is distinct from all 
others. In Tamul the barbers are known as Ambattar, and in Teloogoo as Man- 
galas. The large caste of dhobies or washermen is called Yunnaur in Tamul, and 
Agasa in Oanarese. In a country where cotton alone is worn they necessarily 
form a considerable portion of every community, 

49. So little is known of the out-castes by the Hindoos generally that it is 
almost impossible to obtain at the present moment a trustworthy account of their 
organisation. Yet it is certain that they have among themselves a caste system. 
Their hierophant class are called Yalloovar. These tribes, whose Tamul name of 
Bariah has been adopted into European languages, are called Maulas in Teloogoo, 
Holeyar in Oanarese, and Boolayar in Malayalam. They number in all some 16 per 
cent, of the population, being thus four times as numerous as the Brahmins. In 
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tlie country round Madras, they amount to about one-quarter of the total population. 
Within memory and up to the close of the last century they lived in a state of 
slavery to the superior castes ; and they are still compelled by custom to live sepa- 
rately .outside the boundary of the village, and to perform menial services. Yet they 
assert that they were once in a superior position. In religious observances connected 
with aboriginal institutions, they in several respects take the lead. Thus at the 
festival of Yegammaul, no one but a Pariah can tie the marriage talee on the god- 
dess’s neck. They are a laborious and frugal people, omnivorous in diet, and 
capable of performing much hard work. The Pullar and Ohucklers usually grouped 
with the Pariahs have in reality no connection with them, and the three tribes keep 
quite apart. It has been stated in these pages that there are at present very 
considerable difficulties which prevent a separation of the lowest from the so-called 
Shoqdra olasseSj viewing the question as one of race. One of the chief causes for 
this is the entire absence of any language in the peninsula or the islands, which 
is earlier than the Dravidian. But it is to be observed that the Pariah is never 
called a Tamulian. This word may have been reserved for a special section of the 
Dravidian race. 

50. The hill races and wandering tribes constitute 9 per cent, of the popula- 
tion. They are found chiefly in the northern hill districts and on the Neilgherries, 
in which last district they are more than half the total population. Numerically, 
the most important hill tribes are the Khonds and Sowrahs, two cognate races of 
Dravidian origin, who inhabit the mountainous tracts of the Eastern Q-hauts 
attached to sevei'a! of the large zemindarries of Q-anjam and Yizagapatam. On 
the Neilgherries the most remarkable tribe is that of the Todahs, who assert a 
superiority over the other tribes of the hills, and confine their own operations to 
the pasturing of buffaloes. It is apprehended that the Todahs are dying out. 
The principal wandering tribes are the Brinjarries and Lumbaudies, who are to 
be found in all parts of the country as carriers of grain and salt. The Ooorava 
races wander over a wide area in Nellore and the adjacent districts, and constitute 
one of the chief criminal classes. 

51. Prom whatever cause arising, the barriers between the diflPerent castes 
here specified are extraordinary. Individuals of different castes cannot inter- 
marry. They are prohibited from eating together or from drawing water from the 
same well. A member of a higher caste may not take a cup of water from the 
hands of a member of a lower caste. Speaking generally, all from the Brahmin 
priests down to the guilds of carpenters and goldsmiths are regarded as of good 
caste, and from the Shaunaur tree-climbers and washermen down to the various 
classes of predial labourers as of inferior caste. 

52. In Southern India there is a division of castes, which exists in no other 
part of the country ; namely the division of the right and left hands or the Valangay 
and Yidangay. A similar division exists amongst the Shacty worshippers, but that 
fact is not connected with the present. The division is invariably associated with 
contests for precedence in social matters. The following lists show the more 
important of the castes which take part in the disputes of the rival hands. On the 
left hand; Ohetties, artisans, oilmongers, weavers, Patnavar, male leather- 
workers, and female Pullies. On the right hand ; Yellaular, Oavarays, Oomaties, 
accountants, silk-weavers, male Pullies, Pariahs, and female leather-workers. 
It is to be observed that the females of two of the inferior castes take different sides 
from their husbands in these disputes. Certain castes take no part in these feuds, 
and occupy a neutral position. These are Brahmins, shepherds, and the Shatau- 
nies who have nominally foresworn caste observance. This singular division of 
the people obtains in greatest force towards the extreme south. As to the origin of 
the division, it is to be noted that whilst the left hand everywhere comprises the 
Punchaular, or five guilds of goldsmiths, ironsmiths, coppersmiths, carpenters, and 
masons, together with the leather-dressers and a few other insignificant castes, the 
right hand comprises all the principal castes of the country. In short, it is a 
dispute between the principal artificers and the agricultural, mercantile, and other 
classes. The Punchaular, as before mentioned, affect to wear the sacred thread. On 
the West Coast the league consists of four classes only, namely, the carpenters or 
Acharries, brass-founders, smiths, and silversmiths ; the masons being excluded. 
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The circumstance that when the out-caste tribes are excluded a group of five castes 
belonging to the right hand (called in Oanarese Panohama Banajiga) is opposed to 
a group of five castes belonging to the left hand (Punchaula) may possibly have 
given rise to the name of ‘ hands.’ 

63. The relations between the Hindoo caste system on the one side and Maho- 
medans and foreigners on the other side remain to be mentioned. The necessity for 
considering these questions arose long after the original Indian caste system had 
been arrived at and fixed, and the matter has never been reduced to any intelligible 
theoretical basis. Prom the point of view of the peremonial law of the Brahmins 
and higher castes, Mahomedans and foreigners are as much beyond the Hindoo 
pale as are the out-castes named above ; but it would be absurd to capy out this 
argument into detail. In the case of Europeans the spirit of exclusion directed 
originally against a darker and politically subordinate race is thus directed 
against a fairer and politically dominant race. Suffice it to say that the caste 
relations between Hindoo natives of the country and others are theoretically 
anomalous, but are resolved practically by the common sense of the bulk of the 
community. The caste distinctions among Mahomedans and foreigners themselves 
are a subject distinct from the present. Among the Mahomedan tribes there is 
the mutual right both of connubium and of convivium. The child there takes the 
rank of his father, whatever the mother’s class ; as opposed to the principles of 
Hindoo caste, which permit this even in wedlock only where the mother’s rank is 
equal. Any Mahomedan tribe may assume any occupation, even that of imaum or 
priest. The Syeds, who have also the title of Meer, take social precedence. A 
Moghul ranks somewhat above a Pataun, and a Pataun somewhat above a Sheikh. 
The Moplahs and Lubbays are in census enumerations much under-estimated, as 
they themselves take other titles ; the former are really about 32 per cent., and 
the latter about 16 per cent, of the total Mahomedan population. Further 
particulars regarding the social distinctions existing among the Mahomedans will 
be found at page 233 of the second volume. 

54. Ebligion. — If an examination be made of the Hindoo religion of the 
whole body of the population, including the upper classes, it will be found that the 
pantheon of worship embraces one set of deities quite aboriginal, a second class of 
mixed or doubtful origin, and a third which in its present form they have derived 
from the Brahminical system. The original population has in fact borrowed some- 
thing from the Brahminical pantheon while giving numerous deities to it. The 
great bulk of the population retain beliefs which are too primitive to be assimilated 
with the Brahminical religion, In the so\ith of India for every person who pro- 
fesses that religion there are twenty who are really not at all either Sheiveites or 
Yeishnavites, On the other hand the Brahminical religion is in point of influence 
of the first importance. The composite Hindoo religion of Southern India will 
here be first mentioned ; after which will be indicated separately Jeinism, Mahome- 
danism and Christianity 


[2^] Sketch History oe the Oomi-'Osite Hindoo Redigion of Southern India.— /n^ro(^uc^^on. — Tho following 
remaAs will to a cprtam extent trace the ^evelopmont of tho religion according to its snbjoot. matter, that is to say 
according to the stages lying between the rudest spirit -worship and monotheism. These stages hewover are mostly to 
bp ascertained hy inference only, and the action of history often traverses that of development. The remarks will 
therefore partly follow the order of the si^bject-matten, but portly also the ordor of time, (?) FbUbIv Wors/wp.— Man 
conscious of poTyers within himself is unable to conceive of the absence of power in external objects. Moreover in 
the operations of nature he is early avare of the existence of actual forces which he cannot understand. Hence the 
attribution to external objects of a ipysterious power to harm or heoe^t. This when the idea of mystery is suffloi. 
ently developed and when it does not go further so as to attribute intelligent power to the object is fetishism. The 
worship of fetishes is a present form of religion among the woolly-haired races, bnt with the straight-haired and 
curly-haired races it is only tp ho mentioned as a necessary historic germ of their religion. Novortheless an instance 
of its oontinnanoe in this country is given in the text. And as an accompaniment of magic and sorcery it survives ip 
many religions. (3) Worship of Spirits . — When intelligent power is attributed to objects, they become embodiments, 
and the idea arises of a spirit-world or unseen world. Tho old Chineso popular religion consists professedly of th® 
worship of two distinct classes of spirits, one which have originated outside and independent of mankind, and thp 
other which are the souls or continuances of deceased men. The last-named idea is perhaps historically the later. 
In this double form at any rate the spirit-idea pervades the primitive religion of the whole of Southern Asia. In some 
pfaces the belief inclines to one side, and in some places it inclines to the other side, of the conception. And in some 
cases the spirits are endowed with little, while in other cases they are endowed with much, superiority. The manif 
featations in either case are the same. The spirits ore conceived as moving freely through earth and air ; and, eithox’ 
of their own accord, or because conjured by some spell and thus under compulsion, appearing to men. They may 
also take up their abode in some object, whether living or lifeless j and this object, as endowed with higher power, is 
then worshipped. In this religion fear is far more powerful than any other feeling such as gratitude or trust. As a 
rule all spirits are hostile or evil. But if any distinction is made, then evil spirits receive more homage than tho good, 
the lower yeceive more thap the higher, the local receive more than tho remote, and the special repeivo uioro than tho 
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65. Homage to remote ancestors is not a practice among the Dravidians, 
though observances are paid to relatives lately deceased with the intent that they 
may not return to do harm to the living. Hero-worship is unknown to the 


general. The allotment of their rewards or punishments depends not on men’s good or bad actions, bnt on the 
sacrifices and gifts which are offered, or withheld by them. With morality this religion has little or no connection, 
and the doctrine of immortality consists almost entirely in the representation that the earthly life is continued else- 
where, while of the doctrine that men will receive hereafter according to what they have done only the first beginnings 
are to be traced. The remarks here given describe the most primitive religion of the Dravidians. They worshipped 
through fear a host of demons, including the souls of persons lately deceased. (4) Wcu'ship of Tutelar Deities. — How 
principal demons can have been made into mediatory deities has been described in the text. In the patriarchal system 
each family chose such a deity ; the Penates of the Italian system, but far less pure. 'I'^en the pastoral races settled 
into villages it was natural that one such deity should be resorted to in common. Hence the tutelar goddesses of 
every village in Southern India, the Lares of the Italian system but far less pure. (6) Worship of Ancestors. — This 
is a result of the worship paid through terror to the shades of persons lately deceased. Under favouring circum- 
stances such a sentiment would expand into veneration, as in the case of the Manes or “ good spirits ” of the Italian 
system. The ancestor worship of the Todahs shows what was probably a rite of the ancient Coorumbar. The Khonds 
also retain the same. The ancient Dravidians burned their dead, before they deposited their ashes and bones in 
cinerary urns and vessels of baked clay. But not in all cases, for the cairns of the Kistna district yield bones, which 
have been uninjured by fire. Along with the human remains are buried in some cases weapons of iron or the orna- 
ments of the deceased. That these people had some vague notions of a future life is shown from the care and labour 
they bestowed on the sepulture of the dead, providing in the tomb the various articles which had been useful to the 
corpse when living. But where fear ceased and veneration began, it is impossible to say. (6) Ritual attached to 
Demoui Worship. — ^As soon as there arose ritual and the domination of a priestly class however indefinitely orga- 
nized, the rites of devil-dancing began in which one sought to obtain power over many. On the one hand it has been 
said that devil-dancing has for object merely to draw the demon away from doing worse harm in times of calamity, 
but on the other hand the motive just mentioned or the desire of men to be soothsayers seems to be equally the cause. 
Devil-dancing and its connection with Siberian Shamamsm are elsewhere described. Sacrifice is a universal pheno- 
menon of all religions except the highest. Even the Israelites left Egypt on the plea of sacrificing in the desert. It 
has appeared among the Dravidians in all its phases. The demonesses of South India have seldom required less 
than the sacrifice of a living animal. A fowl is a common sacrifice, and a buffalo is a larger one. The essence 
of sacrifice is self-abnegation and the value of a sacrifice is in proportion to its cost. (7) Bwnan Sacrifices. — That the 
living sacrifices of the Dravidians included originally human sacrifices, there can be no doubt. The most terrible 
domonesses, the prototypes of the Hindoo Kalee goddess, all demanded on great occasions a human sacrifice. Till 
within recent times the wandering gipsy Brinjarries when setting out on a journey immolated a child under inhuman 
circumstances. In the Tamul districts there are plain traces that Maury, a village goddess, has demanded human 
victims. At a village in Tanjore district small images in human forms but made of flour dough have quite lately 
been presented to the deity, the image being decapitated as a sign of the sacrifice. But the wild Koois or Khonds of 
the Ganjam hill tracts have maintained the rite to the latest times, under the names of Meriah, Tokky or Keddy. 
These affairs are within present recollection. Among them the goddess of agriculture demanded such victims in 
many villages and whenever drought occurred. Immense numbers were sacrificed yearly. The victims being pur- 
chased from other tribes, the sacrifice was consummated in a manner too cruel to be here narrated. The Government 
rescued thousands of victims reserved for sacrifice, and did not finally extirpate the rite till a quarter of a century ago. 
A development of this form of human sacrifice was that under which relatives and servants were despatched on the 
death of a principal man. Marco Polo in the thirteenth century describes the performance of this rite for a ruler of the 
South-east coast, probably a Maravan. The self-immolation of widows was another form. It may be held that the 
word suttee is only borrowed from shacty or female energy. It does not appear that suttee was an Aryan rite. The 
Caulica Poorana written in honor of Kalee prescribes human sacrifices with full details of observance, but it was written 
long after the Brahmins had joined their own religion with that of the aborigines. (8) Connection of Demonolatry 
loith the later Brahminism. — The origin of demonolatry lies in unknown antiquity. That this form of worship was 
independent of and anterior to Brahminism need scarcely be stated. But the proofs can if necessary be formulated 
in the following way. “ a ” In all Brahminioal myths the demons are represented as being the ancient enemies of 
the gods. h ” All Brahminical legends mentioning the original inhabitants of Southern India refer to a period 
when demons ruled over the jungles, which were inhabited by a race who eat flesh and offered living sacrifices. “ c ” 
All words used in Southern India relative to the Brahminical religion are Sanscrit, while the names of demons 
worshipped by the Shaunaur, and the various words referring to devil-worship are Tamul. “ d ” There is no priestly 
order devoted to the worship of devils ; on the contrary every devil-worshipper is or may be his own priest. “ e ” 
The offering of living sacrifices is opposed to all Brahminical ideas. “/” A clear proof of the un-Brahminical origin 
»f devil-worship is obtained by reference to the history of the devils themselves. The process of demonification 
is still going on amongst the Shaunaur, but none of those most recently raised to this position has any connection 
with the legends of Brahminism. “ g ” There are evidences that the Brahminical system was considered by the 
Shaunaur a hostile and rival creed, and opposed as such. The only national festival of the Shaunaur is the first day of 
the solar month Audy, which is celebrated in memory of Eavana, the Raeshasa king of Ceylon, who on that day carried 
off Seeta, the wife of Rama the hero-god of the Brahmins. Ravana’s prime-minister, Mahodara, was a Shaunaun ; 
and to this day the Shaunaur please themselves with Rama’s grief and Ravana’s success. There is a mythical 
record of the adoption of the aboriginal demonolatry into the Brahminical system, and of the object in view in this 
alliance, in the Pooranio story of the sacrifice of Daesha. According to that story, Shiva (representing Sheiva 
Brahminism) found himself unable to subdue Vishnoo and to secure to himself the exclusive homage at which he 
aimed, till he called in the aid of the demons (representing the aborigines), and put himself at their head in the person 
of his son Teerabhadra. The latter was a demi-god whose wife emanation or representative, Bhadrakalee, is regarded 
by the Shaunaur as their patroness and mother. (9) Worship of Trees. — Trees from their beauty and general utility are 
recognised by primitive nations as suitable abodes for their gods. From this cause in an indeterminate way they 
become themselves objects of worship. There is scarcely any country where tree worship has not been found. The 
Assyrians, Greeks, Romans, and Druids had their ancient sacred groves. The Assyrians especially worshipped 
trees. The trees of life and knowledge which stood in the garden of Eden represent legends of tree worship 
anterior to the Jewish religion. The burning bush on Mount Horeb in which Moses saw the deity is connected with 
the same belief. Baal was worshipped in sacred groves. There are many other references of the same sort in the 
Pentateuch. Amongst the Romans trees were consecrated to particular deities, votive wreaths being hung on 
the branches. Other countries where traces of this ancient worship have been specially investigated are 
Mesopotamia, Persia, Africa, Germany, Sarmatia, Scandinavia, France, and America. In classic Sanscrit literature 
the creed is represented byParijauta, Calpadrooraa (the tree of wishes), and other celestial trees, as well as by the 
singular trees which are the distinctive symbols of, and give their names to, the different dweepas or continents of 
the cosmography of the Pooranas. The Booddhists, for their pai-t, have quite a collection of sacred trees j among 
others, the different Bodhy trees, of which each Booddha has had his own, and four of which, specified in the 
Deepavamsha, are the objects of a special adoration. It was under a peepul fig-tree (Ficus religiosa) that Booddha 
sat when he passed through that spiritual crisis which converted him into a religious mendicant. The Mahavanso 
or ancient native history of Ceylon narrates how a branch of this tree was sent there by Asoca king of Magadhah 
about 260 B.C., and planted at the town of Anooraudhapoora, thenceforward and to the present day to be the object of 
special regard. The Ficus religiosa is very prevalently worshipped fpr its own sake in Cpylop. In Southern India 
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Dravidians. They do not act with any hope of reward, or any fear of punishment, 
which will arise after death. They do not believe in metempsychosis, or the 
passage of a soul through the bodies of many animals. There is yet in some way 


the reTerenoe paid to single trees as the abode of evil spirits, and sacred groves as that of superior deities, has 
always been universal among the lower population. To be strictly correct it should be said that the worship of 
trees is rather an adjunct to worship than worship itself. (10) Animal Worship. — There is no distinct evidence that 
formidable animals other than the serpent were ever worshipped in Southern India, but it was most probably so 
when the country was not sufficiently cleared for the occupation of man. A superstitious awe of the tiger at any 
rate remains. The animal worship which has been moat characteriatio of Southern India within periods that have 
come under observation is the worship of apes, especially that species known to naturalists as langhurs. These are 
tended with affection. They were sacred before Shiva worship was introduced, and when that took place the old 
monkey god Hanooman was styled an incarnation of Shiva. Begarding the transference of the South Indian monkey 
worship to South Indian history, reference should be made to the note on Sanscrit Legends given later on. The 
buffalo was held sacred by the early tribes of Mysore, and is still by the Todahs of the Neilgherries. The buffalo was 
indigenous to Southern India before the ox class. Mysore moans the town of buffaloes. The bull has not been 
worshipped in Southern India for itself, but as Shiva’s vehicle and undor the name of Nundy it has always been placed 
in the Shiva temples opposite to the lingam or emblem of Shiva. The worship of the cow came with the Brahmins. 
The totem system by which tribes reverence each a special animal has been as common in South India as in any 
other part of the world. The Pandyans had their fish, the Oadambas their monkey, the Ballaulas their tiger, 
the Jadows their kite, &o. No instance is known in the south however where an animal has been eponymous to a 
tribe. In the old Dravidian astronomy the designation of the constellations by names of animals already appears. 
(11) Serpent fVorship. — This demands a special notice. The serpent of all animals moves with singular celerity and 
grace, although destitute of the usual appliances for locomotion. The shape of its body is elegant, and its colours are 
often’ beautiful. Noteworthy attributes are also its longevity, and its power to exist for an indefinite period 
without food. On the other hand, the serpent has mysterious and exceptional .powers of destruction. These qualities 
have early singled it out as the object of a complex regard and worship. Historical traces of serpent- worship have been 
discovered inmost parts of the world, but principally in the following countries: — Jndma (where was erected the 
Brazen Serpent), Phoenicia, Mesopotamia (the scene of the story of Bel and the Dragon), Greece (where Hercules 
was the progenitor of the whole race of serpent- worshipping Scythians, through his intercourse with the serpent 
Echidna), Italy, Sarmatia, Scandinavia, Great Britain, Africa, America, Persia, Oashmere, Cambodia, China and 
Oceania. Of these instances the most remarkable is that occurring in the French dependency of Cambodia, part of a 
peninsula projecting into the China sea in the same way that India projects into the Indian Ocean. An examination 
of this country has produced astonishing results on the subject of the high civilization enjoyed there by a former snake- 
worshipping population, and there also caused as in India by an Aryan acting on a primitive race. This discovery may 
have much iniluenoG on South Indian ancient history. Ooylonwas atone time wholly occupied by a serpent religion. 
And the only questions in that case arising are to what extent it was imported, and how far again it was shared with 
Southern India. For the present, Cambodia is connected rather with Northern than with Southern India, and it must 
be assumed that this religion is intrusive in the peninsula. The Sanscrit Mahabharat opens, like the Pentateuch, 
with a curse on the serpent. Then after the first canto, which is merely a general introduction to the whole poom, 
the next three cantos are wholly occupied with the affairs of the Naga race, commencing with the birth of 1,000 
Nagas from Cadroo wife of the Bishy Oasyap. From these Nagas descended the .serpent race, who reign in the 
nether-world. Arjoona, one of the Pandava brothers, is also represented as marrying two Naga princesses. Those 
statements divested of poetic dress will refer to a serpent-worshipping race in Northern India with whom the early 
Aryans came in contact. According to the Mahavanso, Ceylon was inhabited by the Naga race of sorpont-worship- 
pers prior to the third century B.O., but they were thou converted to Booddhism. Booddhisra itself did not disdain 
to make use of the religions of the aboriginal races, and incorporated serpent worship even more definitely than 
it did tree worship. Serpent worship as a distinct ritual was suppressed by one of the Magadhah kings about the 
end of the seventh century B.O., at the same time that the twin faith of tree worship was elevated to the first rank. In 
Asooa’s inscriptions during the third century B.C., there is no trace of the worship either of Booddha himself or of 
serpents. In the sculptures at Saunchy which date from about tho middle of the first century A.D., the serpent 
appears as an emblem, but only rarely. In those at Amravatty however again throe centuries later, the Naga is found 
co-equal with Booddha. These variations from time to time indicate tho fluctuations between different forms of faith. 
The latest Imown example of any important Naga sculpture is a bas-relief at Mauvollipore (tho Seven Pagodas), forty 
miles south of Madras. The sculptures at Mauvellipore are supposed by archteologists to bo the work of a religion pro- 
gressing from the north. The Naga worship then may be oonsidorod to have been that of a people residing in Northern 
India, whose affinities were principally with Thibetans, Burmese, Siamese, and other trans-Himalayan pimulations ; 
and of whom an offshoot has appeared in Ceylon. It is alien to the Dravidians. Its connection with Booddhism 
has been mentioned. It underlies Yeishnavism also, whore it appears as a many-headed tutelary deity. It has 
not been employed for worship by Sheivism ; the serpent of Shiva being a cobra, and representing only an adjunct 
designed to cause terror. Naga worship is a religion of the Mongolian Turanians. (12) Fhalho IForship.— The 
best history that can bo given of this is to show its universality. As the mind opens, the first abstract idea 
that develops itself in primeval races is of that reproductive energy of nature, which more or loss veiled is the 
ultimate idea and principle underlying all primitive systems and deities. And of this the earliest and rudest 
expression would be some form of the lingam, most readily typified by the stones scattered arotmd. Evidence is not 
wanting of the prevalence of this worship in Phoenioia, tho scriptural Canaan, from whence it entered Palestine 
itself. Herodian in his 6th book thus describes the imago of the sun at Bmosa, called by the Phoonioians Elaiagabalom, 
and worshipped not only by them but by tho neighbouring kings and satraps. “ It has no form of a statue, but is a 
“ very large stone, round at bottom, and tapering sharply conolike, its oolom* black 5 it is said to have fallen from the 
“ sky, and to be an unformed image of the sun.” The stone said to have been devoured by Saturn in mistake for Jupiter 
and related by Pausanias to be placed in the temple at Delphi, and anointed daily with oil, was a lingam, The ancient 
“ Arabis-ns,” says Maximus Tyriua in the above cited essay, “ worship I know not whom, but the image I saw was a 
“ quadrangular stone.” From Suidas it is further learnt that it was black, and it is the same meteoric stone now preserved 
in the Caaba at Mecca. The chief idol of the Germanic tribes, the Hermansaul, was at first a tall black stone. In 
Masson’s Travels the idol of the mysterious Sia-posh of Central Asia is affirmed to be “ an erect image of black or dark 
“ coloured stone the size of a man.” The practice of anointing stones with oil dates from very ancient days, and is no 
doubt the cause why in most instances sacred stones are described as black. The May-day dances and poles in England 
are a relict of the phallic rites of pagan times. Pausanias states that in the most .anoient times even amongst the 
Greeks rough stones were reverenced instead of images. Hercules was represented at Hyetta by a lude stone 
according to ancient usage. So was Juno at Samos, and even the Graces at Orohemenos. These facts might be 
indefinitely multiplied. When lingam worship first arose in this country is not known, but the Sanscrit writers make a 
very clear reference to the lingam as a deity reverenced by the aborigines, who were ever at war with tho power and 
religion of the Brahmins. In the Oottara Khaundam of the Bamayana the following lines occur : — “ Wherever Bavana, 
“ lord of the xaoshasas, went a golden lingam was carried thither. Placing that lingam in the midst of a pedestal of sand, 
“ Bavana worshipped it with incense and flowers of ambrosial odour.” In the denominational jealousy which gave rise 
to the Poorarnas, the lingam worship assumed a special part and found its exponents. The Linga Poorana advocates the 
worship of Shiva in various forms. There can be no doubt that at tho time of the Mahomedan invasion, the worship 
of the lingam was common all over India. Twelve principal symbols were set up at widely distant places, which were 
objects of especial veneration. One was situated at Bameswaram in the extreme south. The idol destroyed by 
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a belief in a future state. In tlieir primitive state tbe Dravidians have no idea 
of an all-pervading power ; still less do they contemplate a benevolent personal 
deity. They dread that which is beyond their comprehension, and are not averse to 


Mn-hmood of Ghuznoo at Somnant in Goozerat was one of fhose lingams. At the present day fho lingam is tlio only 
form in wliioli Shiva is worshipped in Southorn India. Shiva is sometimes represented in effigy as an ornament, hot 
never as an object of worship. Its counterpart is the yony or symbol of female nature as fruotiflod and productive. 
This was added by Brahminioal philosophy. The two togebhor are called in Tamul ^BjsS)L.ujmr or that which 
has life. The Lingayots hereafter to bo mentioned did not recognize the yony. ( 1 3) The liarlij Reliction of the Aryans.— 
The religion of tho Aryans before they entered the Indian oontineut was a nature worship of a pure nature. It con- 
sisted of oblations to live (Agny), and invocations to the firmament (Indra), the seasons, tho suir, and the moon. 
I’ho sacrifioor invited those deities to be present, and to accept his offering ; which was either clarified butter, or 
soma juico. In somo texts only throe deities are actnowlodged ; fire, air, and sun. Firo had the pro-eminouco, and 
the Aryans used tho ftmoral pyre. The early religion of tho Aryans was a worship of oloments. It contained no 
idolatry. It contained scarcely any anthropomorphism. Transmigration was not at that time recognized. The Aryan 
roligiou is known from mutual comparison of the Indian and Persian religions. The oloments they possess in common 
must once havo been tho joint property of both. (14) The Vedas. — After tho separation of tho Trauian and Indian 
pooploH, tho Hindoos ostablishod themselvos in the land of tho seven rivers, at tho mouths of tho Indus. Thoi’o the old 
Aryan religion gavo way before the independent development of* tho Vodio religion, known to modern inquiry through 
tho principal Voda called the Rig Veda. Professor Tiele of Loidon, to whose compondinm on religion this noto is in 
several respects indebted, points out that if in its doctrine of spirits and worship of anoostors, as well as in tlio ohildT 
like nature of somo of its ideas, it still exhibited tlio survivals of earlier oonooptions, it had on the whole outgrown 
their induonoo. ThoDovas wore no longer simple powers of nature, but to somo extent at least beings endowed with 
moral qualities, raised above nature, creators and governors of the world. Among all tho gods however Indra and 
Agtiy wore still the principal objects of praise, Tho goddossos were kept in the background, Tho conception of 
goddoHsos was developed by contact with tho aboriginal races of India. The Brahmins already made claims to distinc, 
tion bub thoy did not yet form an oxclusivo casto, for kings and kings’ sons also performod priestly fimoiions. Tho 
first office of tho Brahmin was that of family priost. Morality and religion were already closely oonneobod. The gods 
ruled ovor tho moral as well as over tho natural order. The ideas of tho Vodic Hindoos about anoostors and thoir 
worship woro the same as those of ruder nations, and their representations of futnro bliss wore still sonsuous, but thoy 
looked for requital of thoir actions after death. The conoopbions of immortality woro immaturo, but thoy existed. Of 
tlio dootrine of tho transmigration of the soul, tho Rig Voda exhibits no trace. It is evident that the religion horo 
skotohod was on the whole in strong contrast with that of tho Indian nations. (16) The Brahmins. — With tho dilTusion 
of the Hindoo- Aryans over tho region south-east of tho seven rivors, and thoir settlement on tho banks of the Ganges 
and Yamoonah, thoir religion ontorod upon a now ora. The Vodio roligion was suoceedod by the hierarchy of the 
Brahmins. The Brahminio roligion is entirely under the control of what Furopeans call the caste system, which has 
boon boforo dosoribod. Tho ciroumsbanco that writing was unknown, or at any rato was not gonorally employed for 
literary purposes, oontributod to givo increasing influonoo to tho Brahmins. Subject at first to tho princes and nobles, 
and <lopt'ndoni on thorn, they soon acquired tho solo right to conduct publio worship, made thomsolvos masbors of 
iustruoLion and of tho most influential civil offioes, and sob ihoraselves up as tho oxclusivo guardians and intorprotors of 
rovolafcion (srooby) and tradition (srarity), in virtno of possoasing a higher knowlodgo which tho mass of tho pooplo did 
not oornprohoud. Tho oharactor of the religion of this poriod is revealed by its religious litoratnro. By far tho groator 
number of tho works belonging to it were composed with a view bo tho sacrificial sorvioo. In tho dootrine of tho gods 
Brahminism mado but little change. Tho Ashooras however who had boon in earlier times tho chief of the gods, and in 
tho boffinning of this poriod woro still placed along with the Devas, wore lowered, perhaps in oonsoquonco of thoir 
roHomblanoo to tho gods of the old hostile oooupanta of tho country, to the rank of evil spirits. The rovorenoo for tho 
Devas also porooptibly diminished as the Brahmins placed themselvos on their level, and tho hermits ospooially who did 
THimuioo rogardod themselvos as superior to them in power and dignity. The only exception was in favour of Roodra 
tho storm-god whoso worship inoroasod oonsidorably in tliis period, and sorvod as ono of tlio fonmlabions of tho labor 
Shiva worship • ho had not yet however bocomo the chief god. Tho conception of Brahma also as an all-niling doity 
arose in this period. Tho moral and social ideal of the Brahmins is known from the law book of Motioo. (16) Oon- 
test between the Brahmin and Oshatriya GasUs.—'Paxb only of tho popiilation on tbe banks of tho Indus loft its 
mioiouthome Those who wont ostablishod a sohism, and designated tho anciont aoction as Vrantoonas or ont-castos. 
Tho Wostorn non- Brahminio Aryans roCusod to adopt to tho reforms of the emigrants, and adhorod to thoir own 
Yoddhahs (warriors) and Arhants (toaohors). Tho Oshatriyas also who prooeedod into India oxhibitod the san\o 
antagonism^ and it was not Cor some timo that the Brahmins oomplotod thoir aacondonoy, Ono of those Oshatriyas, 
Gowtama (or a Oshatriya school of that name) ovolvod and moulded into shape the ideas which subsoiiuontly booamo 
tho basis of the Booddhisb faith. (17) Development of Monotheism among the Aryans.—Tho oonooption of Brahma led 
to monotheism. Texts in tho labor Vodas road Llms. “ Thoro is in truth but ono doity, the supreme spirit.” “ Ho 
” from whom tho nnivorsal world proooods, who is the lord of tho universe, and whoso work is tho univorso, is the 
“ sunromo hoing ” ” Adoro god alono ; know god alone ; give up all other discourse.” Ministration to idols was then 
held infamous Monoo says that temple priests are unfit to bo admitted to family saorifloes, or to engage in 
intoroonrse with the people. Even to this day Brahmins who wait upon images, or servo in .temples, are regarded in 
an inferior light (18) S/ieMnsra,— -Roodra whose worship as above seen had mado advances was prosently raised, 
nnrlflr the naine ^ Shiva, to tho position of supreme doity or Mahadeva. His oharactor is not to bo roproduood in 
rXffla word As Roodra his nature is violent and dreadful; he lives in the wilderness qn the loftiest mountains; 
in asootism and therefore in power ho surpasses all other beings. But at the same tiine he is a god of fruitfulness, 
thence the creator ; and ho is from this time therefore generally worshipped under the symbol of tho lingain, 
Tlik evmbol is not of Aryan origin, and the Shiva of this period must havo arisen out of the fusion of Roodra with 
ft ^ftHvo doitv Both the representation of his person and tho character of his worship are thoroughly unbrahminic, 
thrXrahip of domons being connected inseparably witli his worship, He was particularly popular in the mountain 

dtirTofs of the north and in the Deccan. The consort of Shiva, who combines m her person the same oonflioting 
oharactoriatios, and who is marked out by her self-renonncing piety (tapas) as an anoiont firo-goddoss, and by her 
Sion to Sakswatee, the goddess of the waters and of knowledge, as a goddess of mountains and streams, was 
f^Jnknd nliko under tho ancient names Arahikah and Oomah, the mother arid tho protectress,” and under the 
mmt modern ^ “ Waok one,” and Doorga, the “ terrible.” As Kalee-Doorga she is tho goddess of death, 

Crible in shape, and worshipped with living saorifioos. In the pantheon she takes a much more prominent place 
i hftT, fill the other goddesses, whose composite qualities apd names indeed have been generally transferred to her. 

it mav be said became really Shiva only aftor the aboriginal goddess Doorga had been united to him, aijd he 
Wowed from her all his terrible cbaractorisiios. Doorga again was changed in the process, lor the aboriginal races 
^nver Vegidod her as having a consort. She was also confounded by the Aryans with their own anoiont goddesses. 
S of this m -00088 at any rate arose Shiva and Parvaty, as man and wife. In one form, but not in Southern India, 
Shiva irropresentod as half man and half woman; or Ardhanauree In its mystio side, Sheivism remained long a 
n Xssioiial religion of tho Brahmins and men of letters. The most ancient dramatic literature is under Sheiveite 
^ Ttis the same with the works of romance. It is likewise to Shiva that legend asonbes the origin of 

grtmmar-'amlGaposh, who is met with early as the god of arts and letters, is a figmre of the Sheiveite pantheon. 

TTopular roligion Sheivism was carried south by the Brahmins, when they undertook to instruct the Dravi- 
dians rtho religion of the Pooranas. Though Doorga was not mdigenons to the south, aho was allied to the spirit 
S the demon-worship of the south. (19) In i<he Yed;o period Yishnoo was a god of subordinate 
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converting sucli ideas or objects into tbe embodiments of supernatural power. They 
axe no longer in a state which recognises fetishism, and stocks and stones do not 
in their estimation have inherent power but represent only the habitation of other 


importance, generally connected with Indra, and seldom celebrated by himself. He did not rise mnoh higher in the' 
Brahmana period, at least among the Brahmins and Oshatriyas. Presently however he was elevated to b 6 the supreme 
god. In his heaven, Veicoonta, his consort was Lntohmee or Slmce, the goddess of fruitfulness and marriage • to her 
the cow was dedicated, and her symbol was the lotus flower. Of the Vishnoo worship the doctrine of the avatars or 
moamations (literally “descents”) is the moat characteristic feature. Vishnoo, when danger threatened either the 
Devas or their worshippers, assumed certain terrestrial forms to assist them. The doctrine of the avatars afforded 
an opportunity of identifying Vishnoo with favourite heroes of tradition. Such were Eama or Hamchendra who 
extended his conquests to Ceylon j and Parahoorama, the “ axe-Rama,” a native hero of the Deccan whom the 
Brahmins canonized as the destroyer of alltho Oshatriyas. In the Krishna avatar the worship of Vishnoo reached its 
ohmax. Krishna was probably an aboriginal hero of some of the northern tribes. In the Bhagavatgeota Krishna 
appears as the preacher of an ethical-pantheistic doctrine, and proclaims himself as the supreme being In the 
Geetagovinda prominence is given to the legends of his miraculous birth, his intercourse with the shephercls and his 
life with the shepherdesses, the remembrance of which was celebrated by special religious festivals • but this was a 
later production. When Booddhism had ceased to be dangerous to the Brahmins, Booddha himself was included 
among the avat^s of Vishnoo. At the end of this age or Kaliyoog Vishnoo is to appear as Oalky, to root out all 
wickedness. (20) The Hindoo Triad . — This is called Trimoorty in Sanscrit and Moommoorty in Tamul It wns 
foreshadowed in the Vedio association of the three gods Agny, Vayoo, and Soorya; fire, wind, and sun. Philosophers 
endeavoured to unite the conflicting claims of Shiva and Vishnoo, and first conceived of Harihara who combined the 
two. Then the original Brahma was added, making a triad. The acceptance of the triad as an article of creed was of 
late growth and special to Southern India. ( 21 ) Minor Deities of the early Brahminical Period.— Among the gods 
adopted dm-mgthis period into the Brahminic system, Ganesh, the god of arts and wisdom, occupies the principal place 
Besides him however there were Scanda Cartikeya the god of war, and Cauma the god of love (22) The 
Darshanas or Earliest Systems of Hindoo Philosophy.— The religious literature of the early Brahmins mav bo Ibns 
summaryed. It began with the hymns of the Rig Veda. Thou was added tho Yajoor Veda, divided into “white” 
and black, and the Saumavoda 5 but these are only now versions of the Rig Veda. Later came tho Atarva Veda 
0 mtaimng incantations against eml spirits, ^d marldng a now stage of rolig-ion. Together those constitute the complete’ 
Veda, the sacred knowledge, or the four Vedas. Tho whole body of religious litoraturo thence proceeded. Pirst each 
cf the Vedas had Its samhitah or oolleoLion of hymns. Secondly to each Veda belonged different Brahmanas, troatisorof 
ntunl and theology, afterwards supplanted by tho Aranyaoas (forest treatises), and tho connected Oopanishada 
(confidential oommumcations), theological-philosophical treatises, prepared more ospocially for the use of tho hormP« 
Tho Bralmanas contain horo and thoro elevated thoughts, and not a fow antique traditions of the highest importance 
Thirdly each Veda had its sootras (threads), short compact guides for public and domestic saermoes and for the 
knowledge of the laws. All those books wero handed down orally, and each school (oharana) had its spooial text 
(shakhah), both of Samhitahs and of Brahmanas, Iven when tho ai’t of writing was already known, it was rouarded as 
grave sm to write them down, Of the existing Oopanishada only a few belong to this period,, the rest aro of later 
day. The composition of Oopamshads and Sootras continued when the Vedio Samhitahs were already closed and no 
new Brahmanas were composed. Menoo’s law book contained tho moral and social code of the Aryans, and this al^ 
was claimed by tho Aryans under the head of religion. So again philosophy. The main propositions of oarlv 
Brahmmioal philosophy have boon numbered at seven as follows. In tho first place, it holds tho eternity of soul ho+h 
retrospeotavely and prospectively, and tho soul is either the supreme or a personal soul. In the second place it aaseihs 
the eternity of tho matter or substance constituting the visible universe. This is so whether that siibstanoo has a roS 
matonal existence or is simply illusory. In tho third place, tho soul, though itself sheer thought and knowledffo can 
only exercise thought, consciousness, sensation, and cognition, and can only act and will, when connected with external 
andmaterial objeots of sensation, invested with some bodily form, and joinod to mind 5 this last belonging to tlm 
body and being distinct from soul. Tho supreme soul has thus connected itself in sucoessive ages witli obiects ai d 
fe,™, bMommg manifest oitto ae BtnW tka creator or in the form of other Bode, a, Tiehnoo SsTi™, oiTsai “n 
the form of men. J-ourthly, this nnion of the soul with tho body is prodnotiyo of bondaRO. When onoo so nuitod the 
soul begins to apprehend objects through the senses. It also becomes conscious of personal existence and indiviSli v 
oommonccs acting. But all action entails a consequence j and if an act bo good it must bo rewarded ni^* 
rf bad It must be punished. Fifthly, in order that the oonsoquenoes of acts may be entirely worked out, tho soul must 
not only go to heaven or hell, but must also rotmm to corporeal existence. Thus it has to pass tlirough innumerable 
bodies, higher or lower, according to its vanous shades of merit or demerit. Sixthly, it is to bo observed that 
this the 80 ^ has to boar the consequences of its own acts only. Moreover it is exposed to the action of a forc^Xr 
can never he guarded against, because its operation depends on past action wholly beyond control and erZ nnZ 
membered. Seventhly and lastly from a consideration of the above six propositions it is plain that tho aim of philosoX 

'I r every kind of sentiment. The living personal soul must 

shake off the fetters of aotiou and getting rid of body, mind, and all sense of separate personality, roXn to tho coudTtion 
of simple soul. This constitutes nyauna, tho right apprehension of truth, which, if once acquired by the soul conf ora 
upon It final emancipation, that is to say moksha or bliss. In other words the aim of philosophy is the loss of S 
separate identity by absorption into the supreme being. Tho Hindoo schools of pMlosophy founded on this eZmon 
basis are usually classed in the following order :-the Nyauy by GowtaL ; the Xsheshica, by oSli 

theSaunkhya, by Oapila ; the Yoga, by Patanjaly; the Mimaumsa, by Jeiminy; the Vedanta, by Baudarauyana 
sometimes called Vyausa, or Veda Vyausa. They aro oaUod the six shastras, or writings of authority, and soSmes 
the SIX darshanas, views or expositions of doctrine. The Nyauya is properly a system of logic, offering many poStTS 

Ycisheshioa treats of physios, of the categories or general attributes 
of ttogs and of the formation of the kosmos, which it attributes to the qualities and movLents of primitive atoms 
TheSaunkhya IS an atheistical philosophy. The Yoga is similar, but inclines to pantheism. The Mimaumsror pXr 
Mimaumsa, arose from a desire to maintain and illustrato the ritual of the Vedas. The Vedanta, or later kSSSn^sa wS 
formed at a subsequent date on the base of the Oopanishads. Its main object is to explain and enforce theTeXoM 
doctrines of the Vedas. The word means end or scope of the Vedas. It represents a pure pantheism, and maintains 
absolutely the doctrine of adweita, or non-duahsm. In its fuller development, this system denied the ^ 2 X 0 ^? 
matter or material foms as objective rea lties. Visible things are only appearances, a kind of mirage, oaUed mSah 
(lUusion).^ The docteme of the Vedanta is summarized iu this half oou^^let: ‘Brahma is true; thf world isSe 5 
the soul 18 Brahma himself and notihmg other. And explained and expanded by the advocates of the Vedanta the 
me^g of these words is as follows : ‘‘^Brahma alone~a spirit; essentially existent, intelligence Ld L ; Trid of all 
quahties, and of all acts; m whom there is no consciousness such as is denoted by ‘I,’ ‘ thou ’ and ‘it-’ whu 
apprehends no person, or thing, nor is _ apprehended of any; who is neither parvisoient nor oXisSnt • neithe? 
par^potmt nor ommpotent;_ who has neither beginning nor end; immutable and indefeotible-the ^re Xtitr A^^^^ 
besides himself, the entire universe is false, that is to say, is nothing whatever. Neither has it ever eXod X does 
It now exist, nor will it exist, at any time future. And the soul is one with Brahma.” The VedXa thus totXrS 
was preached by Shuncaracharya veiy many centuries later iu Southern India. Every Sheiveite so 
day and this may he called the orthodox interpretation. It consorts in a remarkable Znnev with the natoral meS 
tendencies of the Dravidian population. The Madhwas convert adweito intn rlwBi+n +1,1 u uaturai mental 
it into vishishtadweita ; but these two sects of Veishuavites are none the less VedaXsts. (23) ZSLTTa Xlfto 
Bra Wism.-^The first blow received by Brahminism iu its progress southwards was the uprising of tS ralLbrahmk 
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powers. A relic of fetisli-worsMp however subsists in the festival of Gowry or 
wife of Shiva, at which each offers sacrifices to the tools and implements used in 
the exercise of his calling ; the labourer worshipping his plough, the mason his 


nized native bribes on. the east of the Madbyadesba, initiated by tlie preaching of Booddba in the sixth oentnry B.C. 
Gowtama Booddha, or Shakya Moony, was the son of the Eajpoot king of Oapilavast, on the confines of Nepaul and 
Oudh. After pnrsuing the ordinary habits of a prince till his twenty-eighth year he assumed a religious life, and gave 
himself up to austerities for a period of six years. He then abandoned his solitude, and passed the rest of his life 
preaching and inculcating virtuous conduct. This missionary aspect of Booddhism appealed to the non- Aryan races 
of Northern India with which he was then in contact, and finally to a large section of the Asiatic world ; from its 
contrast with the ritual of the Brahmins, which they reserved solely for the three twice.born castes. The native races 
of the north had from long familiarity with the Aryans acquired such a degree of civilization as led them to desire' 
something like equality with their masters. They therefore welcomed a preacher who proclaimed the abolition of caste. 
The religion in its earliest stages was rather social and moral, than doctrinal. In one aspect Booddhism is merely a 
development of the Sauukhya philosophy of Oapila, and this and Brahminism are connected by intermediate links. 
The dynasty called Mowrya was founded at Palibothra or Patna near the confluence of the Ganges and the Sono' 
in B.C. 325 by Ohundragoopta (the Greek Sandracottus), undoubtedly an aboriginal ruler. Ohundragoopta, according 
to Megasthenes, was king of the Praxii or jPrasii. This is the Greek form of the Sanscrit Prauchya or Eastern. 
Ohundragoopta forms a connecting link between India and the West, by his connection with Seleuous, King of 
Bactria, whose daughter he married. Seleucus sent an ambassador named Megasthenes who resided at Palibothra 
for many years, and wrote an account of ludia. Ohundragoopta consolidated the whole of the northern and much of 
the eastern portions of India into one monarchy. He died in 300 B.C. and was succeeded by his son Mitragoopta or 
Bindoosaura, who in his turn was succeeded in 260 B.O. by Asoca. This event is memorable in religious history. 
Soon after his accession, Asoca renounced the Hindoo faith, and changed Booddhism from a struggling sect into the 
religion of the state. The extent of his widely-spreading dominions is marked by inscriptions on stone pillars and 
rooks, many of which still remain and Jiave been discovered to be edicts proving him a wise and benevolent 
monarch. In the eighteenth year of Asoca’s reign (242 B.O.), Booddhist missionaries were sent into the south j to 
Mahishamandala or Mysore; to Banavausy the capital of the Cadambas on the river Varadah north of Mysore ; and 
to other places. Booddha himself is said to have visited the Naga kingdom of the Deccan, and even Ceylon. After 
Asoca’s death his empire was divided. His son Mahindo or Mahendra in 244 B.C. carried the Booddhist scripture to 
Ceylon in the Maugady language of Palibothra, and soon afterwards Maliindo’s sister Sanghamitta followed with a 
company of female devotees. The religious literature was toanslated into Pali, the sacred language of the Ceylon Bood- 
dhists about 420 A.D. Booddhism though it checked Brahminism, did not dispossess it from any large part of India. 
The two systems co-existed as popular religions during more than a thousand years (244 B.C. to about 800 A.D.). As to 
the south, Booddhism never gained a footing of much importance among the Dravidian races. In the eighth or ninth 
century ^.D. the few votaries of that religion who existed in Southern India were finally expelled from it. The 
principal seat of the Booddhist monks was the valley of the Kistna, and the Amravatty stoopa is a well-known 
monument. There aro no principal Booddhist monuments south of the Kistna. A controversy is said to have taken 
place between the Booddhists and Maunicavausagar, minister of one of the Pandyan kings, at Chidambaram ; but 
the advocates of the Booddha faith came over from Ceylon for the purpose of holding the disputation. The date of 
this controversy is not satisfactorily ascertainod. Note may also be taken of the confutation of the Booddhas of 
Malabar by Ooomaurilabhatta, hereafter to be named, as noticed in the Keralolputty. Dismissed from India, except 
among the Nepaulese and some other northern tribes Booddhism betook itself to other countries. At the present 
date it boars full sway in Ceylon, and over the whole Eastern Peninsula ; it divides the adherence of the Chinese with 
the systems of Confucius and Lao-tse, claiming perhaps two-thirds of the population ; it prevails also in Japan (although 
not an established religion) ; and, north of the Himalayas, it is the religion of Thibet (where it assumes the form 
of Lamaism), and of the Mongolian population of Central Asia, and extends to the very north of Siberia, and even 
into Swedish Lapland. Its adlierents are estimated at 400 millions ; more than a third of the human race. The 
Booddhistio form of faith is probably as old as it is now prevalent. It was plainly much antecedent to the reputed 
date of Gowtama Booddha ; indeed Booddhists spoak sometimes of four and sometimes of twenty-four Booddhas at 
different periods of history, preceding Gowtama Booddha, each with a sacred tree, and each conducting a life similar to 
his. Booddhism is decidedly not Dravidian in any of its tendencies. It will be clearly understood that though 
Booddhism is here mentioned to illustrate the history of the Hindoo religion, it forms no part of that religion. Great 
as is the latitude applied to the term Hindoo, it cannot in any sense connected with religion include the followers of 
Booddha. (24) Religion of the Jains , — The sect of the Joinas derived its name from its veneration of Jinas or eminent 
ascetics, who had conquered all the desires of sense and thus raised themselves above the gods, Mahaveera being the 
most celebrated among them. It is very closely related to Booddhism, and in Sanscrit literature is hardly to be 
distinguished from it. Its origin lies hidden in obscurity, but it is not improbable that it proceeded from a compromise 
between Booddhism and Brahminism in the first centuries after Christ. According to the Jeinas, Gowtama or Booddha 
himself was a disciple of Mahaveera. The Join a sect took its origin in the Gangotic valley; but spread down the 
Coromandel Coast and thence inland. It reached much further south than Booddhism had done ; but being checked 
in its southward course it extended itself in the centre and west of the peninsula. In the eighth or ninth century it 
was fully established as the religion of influential parts of the community in Madura, Mysore, and the West Coast. 
Previous to this the Jains had contributed to the expulsion of the Booddhists. There is a tradition to the effect that 
the Booddhas of Oanjy were confuted by Akalanka, a Jain priest, and were thereupon expelled the country. Veera 
Pandya, kin g of Madura, became a Jain and persecuted the Booddhas, putting them to torture. _ These are examples 
from one x)art of the country only. In the twelfth century the joint attacks of Sheivas and Veishuavas induced the 
decline of Jeinism. The Jains however always had a political leaning towards the Brahminioal Hindoos. This was 
observable in their recognition of the orthodox pantheon ; in the deference paid by them to the Vodas and to the 
constitution of castes ; and in their employment of Brahmins as ministrant priests. _ This sect still remains to this 
day, and the tenets will be elsewhere described. (25) Fwrther Progress of Bra/minism.— Dm’ing this period the 
Brahmin intellect ever at work had resolved on and achieved an effective compromise with the indigenous creeds of 
the country. But in doing this it produced a second religious literature, the Pooranas. (26) The Eindoo Pooremas . — 
These Pooranas, next to the Vedas, are accounted the most sacred works of the Hindoos. They are eighteen in 
number, and are said to be the work of the same Vyausa who is accredited with the compilation of the Vedas. It is 
laid down that a Poorana should treat of five subjects, primary creation, secondary creation, the families of the 
patriarchs, the reigns of the Menoos, and the dynasties of kings ; but in point of fact none of them .carry out this 
intention, and they afford internal proof of being compiled by different hands at different times. None of them are of 
very high antiquity. The oldest may possibly have been composed about the eighth or ninth century A.D., and the latest 
about three or four centuries ago. In their sectarial views ; the prominence they allot to some one deity, or to his 
incarnations ; the importance they attach to certain observances, as fasting on the eighth, eleventh and fourteenth 
days of each half month ; the holiness they attribute to certain places ; and in the often frivolous legends which they 
have grafted on to the more dignified inventions of antiquity ; they betray the purposes for which they were composed, 
namely the propagation of new dogmas and the belief in new gods. The Hindoos themselves have controversial doubts 
as to the authority of the Bhagavata, the most popular of the Pooranas, and many pundits regard it as the uninspired 
work of a grammarian named Vopadeva, who lived in the twelfth century. There is little doubt that the Brahma- 
veivarta Poorana is still more modern. It treats of Krishna and his favourite mistress Eaudhah ; and although the 
Worship of Eaudhah is now very popular, especially in Western India, all the other Pooranas, the heroic poems, and the 
popular literature of the Hindoos before the last four centuries, are silent concerning her. The Pooranas in their 
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trowel, &c. The real worship of the population consists in doing homage either to 
demons, to avert their displeasure, or to deities who rule such demons to induce 
their interposition. The former worship is more constant than the latter. But 


present form -were designed to upliold the doctrines of rival soots, who wero engaged in contest in religious supremacy 
especially in Northern India from the third to the ninth or tenth centuries. Their earliest efforts were directed 
against Booddhism, which disappeared before them. A list of thorn as known in Southern India is given in a later 
note. (27) Tantric Worship. — This is a dark and mysterious phase of the Hindoo religion. Its histoiy is obscure, and 
its founders are unknown. Ifrom its nature only, as it is based on phallism, it is evidently a faith belonging to oaidy 
nations. Its origin as a special religion is said to have boon in North-eastern India some two thousand years ago, but 
it may be immensely older. Tantric worship is based on the theory of the combination of human excess with religious 
contemplation. Tho Tantras thomselvos assume the form of a dialogue between Shiva and his wife Parvaty. ' The 
doctrine specially inoulcatod is tho worship of the Shaoty, or female energy of divinity. Parvaty horsolf thus becomes 
the object of worship. That the religion was onco widely prevalent is shown by the hold it still retains on tho popula- 
tion in Bengal, Tho ritual under it is extreme, and this is probably not a corruption but tho original form of the 
creed. In Southern India it is not indigenous. It has ropresentativos however, especially the Oanohoolyas olsowhoro 
described. (28) Oonmaurila Bhatta. — Ooomaurila Bhatta was a Brahmin of Berar. In the eighth century ho excitod an 
opposition to the Booddhists and Jeinas, This movement has been exaggerated by tradition into an extermination of 
Booddhists from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin, but tho fact that the decadence of the Booddhists is united with his 
name, shows that he initiated a movement. His doctrine was a revival of tho old Adweita philosophy. Ho travelled 
into Southern India, and it is said had for disciple Shuncaracharya noxt to be named. (29) Development of Bhiva 
Worship in the South, or the Bmarta Bhiveibe Beet of Shuncaracharya. — A number of works are current in tho south of 
India relating to this teacher, under tho titles of Shuncara Oharitra, Shuncara Katah, Shunoara Vijaya, or Shunoara 
Digvijaya; all following the same oourse of narration, and detailing little more than Shunoara’s controversial 
victories over various sects. Of the two principal works of tho class one is attributed to Aiuuulagiry, a pupil of 
Shunoara ; the other is the work of Madhwaoharya, tho minister of some of the earliest chiefs of Vijianuggor. This Inst 
is a composition of high literary and polemical pretension, but not equally high biographical value. Some particulars 
of Shunoara’s birth and early life are to be found in the ICeralolputty, or political and sttitistioal description of 
Malabar, although the work is sometimes said to have boon composed by Shunoara himself. With regard to tho place 
of Shunoara’s birth, and tho tribe of wliioh ho was a member, most accounts agree to make him a native of Orangnuoi'o 
in Malabar, of the bribe of Nurnboory Brahmins, and in tho mythological languago of tho soot ati incarnation of Shiva. 
Aooording to other traditions, ho was born at Chidambaram in South Arcot district, although ho transferred his 
rosidonco to Malabar. He is said to have boon bom of a Brahmin mother by a low-caste father. That thoro 
was something unusual about his birth is to ho inferred from tho fact that afterwards, when on his return hoituj, 
he was called to perform tho funeral coremonios of his mother, tho Brahmins refused thoir co-operation. Shuncara, 
it is said, produced hro from his arm, eroctod tho pyro in blm garden of his own house, a,nd concluded Llio coromony 
alone. In Malabar ho divided the four original castos into sovonty-two, or eighteen sub-divisions each, and assigned 
them to thoir rospootivo rites and duties. All accounts concur in roprosonting Shuncara as leading a wandering life, atul 
engaging in successful controversy with various sects, whether of tho Sheiva, Voishnava, or loss orthodox porauasious. 
In the oourse of his wanderings ho established several mntta or convents under the oontrouJ of his disoiplos, parti- 
cularly QUO stiU flourishing at Shringairy, on the Western G-hauts, near tho sources of the Toongabudra. Towards Llio 
close of his life ho repaired as far as to Cashmeer, and seated himself, after triumphing over various opponents, on tho 
throne of Saraswatoo. He noxt wont to Badarioauslirama, and finally to Hodaurananta in tho Himalaya, where ho died 
at tho early ago of thirty-two. Tho events of his last days aro confirmed by local traditions, and the Poofca or throne 
of Saraswatoo on which Shuncara sab is still shown in Cashmoor j whilst at tho tom]fio of Sliiva at Badaroo a Malabar' 
Brahmin of tiro Nurnboory iribo has always boon the ofliciating priost. Tlio system advocated by Shuncara oontiuuos 
to influenco tho crood of tho Slioivoito Brahmins to tho present day. It is based on tbo Vedanta philosopliy, and holds tho 
adwoita intoriwebatiou of that philosophy. Thoro is but ono brno substance, Brahm Parabrahm. But on tho other 
hand as tho mind of man cannot olovato itsolf to tho oontomplation of tho inscrutable first cause and only soul, ho 
may be oontomplatod tlrrough inferior doitios. Tho influonco oxorcisod by Shuncara in person has been porpotnatod 
by his writings, the most eminent of which aro liis Bhasliyas or commontaiies on tho Sootras or aphorisms of Vyausa. 
Sliuncara is said to have had four principal disoiplos, in tho popular traditions called Padmapauda, Ilastamalaca, 
Sooreshwara or Mandana, and Trotaca. ,(80) Development of Vislmoo Worshipin the South, or the Veishnavvie Beet ofJiamau- 
nooj achary a, ■—'fh.Q supromaoy of Shiva worship did not remain long unohallonged. Towards tho ond of the olovouth 
century Eamaunooja, a follower of Vishnoo undorbook to doposo Shiva and to substitute his own divinity. Ratnaunooja 
was born in Shroopormatoro near Madras, and studied at Oanjy, whore he taught his system of the Voishnava faith, 
His Tamul name was Yembramaunaur, and he was the last of twelve Tamul Auzhwar or religious Voishnavito leaders, 
Ilis works and those of the other eleven go under tho title of Tiroomozhy, or “ saorod writ j ” and aro all written in 
Tamul. Of the twelve llamaunooja was tho only polomical writer. Next in fame to him was the Shreovillipoottore 
Auzhwar in the South Pandya country, After leaving Oanjy, Ramaunooja resided at Shreernngam near Trichimjpoly, in an 
island formed by ihg division of the Oauvory river. He subsequently visited other parts of India and was succossful in 
converting many from Shiva worship. Tripatty tho largest and richest tomple in tho peninsula, situated in Norblt 
Arcot district, was taken from the votaries of Shiva by Karaaunooja and bis disciples. On his return to Shreorungam, 
the disputes between the Voishnava and Sheiva religions became exceedingly violent, and tho Ohola ruler who, 
aooording to some accounts was at that time Carioaula Ohola, being a devout worshipper of Shiva, commanded all 
the Brahmins in his dominions to sign an aoknowlodgmont of tho supremacy of ’ that divinity. Ramaunooja would not 
conform, and the king sent to seize him. With the assistance of his disciples he effected his escape, and ascending 
the ghauts found refuge with tho Jeina king of Mysore, Vittaldevar or Vellaula Koya. In oonsequenco of render^ 
ing medical seryico to the daughter of this prince, ho obtained his regard and finally converted him to tho Voishnava 
faith 5 whereupon the Eajah assumed the title of Vishnoo Varddhana. Kamannooja remained several years in Mysore 
at a temple founded by the Bajah on Yadavaghorry, now known as Mailootay. 'On the death of tho Ohola king, ho 
rotumed to Shreernngam on the Oauvery, and there spent the remainder of his life in religious seclusion. In his 
philosophical system, Bamaunooja inculcated what is technically called the Vishishtadweiba doctrine, that is, the “ almost 
pon-dual,” The divine soul and the human soul wore not absolutely one as the Adweita system taught, but wore 
closely related. Pinal beatitude was to be obtained not by knowledge only; devotion and the usages of public 
worship were also required. Para Brahm was identified with Vishnoo, whoso superiority was assorted. No pro- 
minence was given to the incarnation of Krishna since become so popular. Bamaunooja is said to have founded 700 
religious hpuses. One of thorn remains at Mailootay above-montioned in Mysore- Ho also ostaWishocl 74 hereditary 
teaoherships amongst his followers, the representatives of which are still found in Southern India, at Oonjoeveram, 
Shreerungam, &c. Tho followers of Bamaunooja are called cither Eamaunoojeeyas or Shree Veishuavas. (31) Tha 
VeisJmaviie Sect of Madhwacharya. — ^At nearly tho same period as Bamaunooja another Southoru Brahmin Anantatoort.a, 
born at Oalyauna on tho Malabar coast, pushed still further than B.amaiTOooja tho reaction against the idealism of 
the school of Shunoara. Another of Anantateerta’s names is Madhwacharya. In the Sarwadarshanasangraha ho is 
cited by the name Poornapranya. A work is also qqotod as written by him under the name of Madhyamandira. Ho 
was the son of Madhige Bhatta, and was bom in the Sacayear 1121 (A.D. 1199). According to the legendary belief of 
his followers, he was an incarnation of Vayoo, or the god of air, who took upon himsolf the human form by desire of 
Narayana, and who had been incarnate as Hanooman and Bhooma in preceding ages. Originally a Shoiveite he 
became a pervert to Yishnooism. He was educated in the convent established at Ananteshwara, and in his ninth 
year .was initiated into the order of ascetics by Aohyootaprajah, a descendant of Sanaca, son of Brahma. At that 
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tlie distinction between tbe two cannot always be ascertained. The Dravidiana 
conceive that hosts of demons suiToand them. These may have their origin in 
many ways; but most frequently at the present day they are the disembodied 


early age also lie composed Ws Bhashya, or commentary on the Geetah. THs lie carried to Badaricauslirama, in the 
Himalaya, to present to Vedavyausa, by whom he was received with great respect, and presented with three Shala- 
grams. He brought back and established those as objects of worship in the Mntts of Oodipy, Madhyatala, and Soobra- 
manya. He also erected and consecrated at Oodipy the itnage of Krishna, that was originally made by Arjoona, of 
which he became miraoulonsly possessed in tho following manner. A vessel from Dwarca, trading along the Malabar 
coast, had taken on board, either accidentally or as ballast, a quantity of Gopiohandana or sacred clay from that city, 
in which tho imago was immersed. Tho vessel was wrecked off the coast of Tooloova, but Madhwa receiving divine 
intimation of tho existence of the image caused it to be sought for, and recovered from the place where it had sunk, and 
eatablish(3d it as the principal object of his devotion at Oodipy, which has since continued to be the head-quarters of the 
sect. He resided here for some time himsolf, and composed thirby-seVen works. Tho principal of these are tho 
Geetabhashya, Sootrabhashya, Eigbhashya, Hashopanishadbhashya, Anoovauoaunoonayavivarana, Anoovedantarasa- 
praoarana, Bhauratatautparyanirnaya, Bhaugavatatautparya, Geetatantpaiya, Krishnaumritamahamava, Tantrasatu-a. 
After some time ho went upon a controversial tour, in which he triumphed over various teachers, and amongst others, 
it is said, over Shunoaracharya. He finally, in his 79th year, departed to Badarioaushrama ; and there continues now 
to reside with Vyausa, the compiler of tho Vedas and Pooranas. Before he quitted Southern India Madwacharya very 
considerably extended his followers, so that ho was enabled to establish eight different temples, in addition to the principal 
temple at Oodipy. In these were placed images of different forms of Vishnoo, and the superintendence of them was 
entrusted to his brother and eight sanyausios, who wore Brahmins, from the banks of the Godavery. The images 
were Rama with Seeta ; Seeta and Lutohman ; Kaleeyamardana, with two arms ; Kaleeyamardapa, with four arms ; 
Soovitala ; Soooara ; Hrisimha j and Vasantavittala. He taught that matter, souls of individuals, and the deity, that is 
to say Krishna or Vishnoo, are so many irreducible and eternally distinct essences. This was to make a step in the 
direction of tho fundamental principle of Sannkhya deism, that is to say to a system which had not in the main the 
tendencies of Veishnavism. And Anantateerta was by profession a Vedantist. But in spite of the close afBuity of the 
theory of the Avatars with Vedantio ideas, it cannot be doubted that there existed early a Veishnavism with a Sannkhya 
metaphysics. The followers of Anantateerta strictly speaking are all Brahmins, for, in opposition to Ramaunooja, 
Anantateerta was a strict observer of tho distinctions of caste ; bub the doctrine called the doctrine of the Dweita or 
duality is widely spread among the masses, and the popular songs of the Teloogoo and Oanarese Dausas, many of whom 
are of low caste, extol it with a sectarian fervour bordering on fanaticism. This sect is fully described in a later note. 
(32) The Tiingayets or Jangam Bheiveitea Sect. — In the south and west of India about the twelfth century a new sect 
of the Sheiveites arose, between whom and tho disciples of Ramaunooja a religious conflict was carried on, in which the 
Rajah of Oalyaunapoora was killed and his capital was destroyed. Basava, the founder of this sect, was the son of a 
Bhiyoite Brahmin. When a boy ho refused to wear the sacred thread, because the initiatory rites demanded adoration 
of tho sun. He went with his sister (A.D. 1135) to Oalyaimapoora in the Deccan, then the capital of the Oarnataoa 
kingdom, whose ruler was a Jain. Hero ho joined his maternal uncle, a Brahmin and the minister of tho king, who 
gave him omployment and married his daughter to him. When the former died, Basava became prime minister. Tho 
creed of Basava was a monotheism, embodied in tho worship of Shiva. Tho lingain, as the imago of Shiva, was always 
to bo borne on the person, and called Jangamalinga or locomotive imago, otherwise living being ; in contradistinc- 
tion to tho lingams erected in Shiva temples, called Stauvaralinga or stable image. His ethical teaching was the 
abolition of caste. This sect also will bo found fully described in another note. (33) Alleged influence of Christianity 
on early Forms of South Indian Faith. — It has been surmised that some of the traditions concerning Basava just 
meptioned might have been borrowed from the legends current among the Syrian Christians, whose country bordered 
on that of Basava. Oosmas Indicoploustes states that in the sixth century there was a Christian Bishop at Oalyauna, 
on the coast near Oodipy ; or the same locality where Basava was prime minister six centuries later. It seems indeed 
by no means improbable that the early Christian religion affected in this way other modern philosophic schools of 
(Southern India. In addition to the case of Basava just mentioned, Shunoaracharya was born not far from Cranganore, 
and Madwacharya the’ founder of tho soot which approaches nearest of all to Christianity was a native of Oodipy, 
(34) The Shatauny Veishnaviie Sect. — About tho end of the fifteenth century there arose in Bengal a new form of 
Vishnoo worship introduced chiefly by Ohoibanya, born at Huddea, in the year 1486, At the age of twenty-four 
Cheitanya, like Sakya Moony, abandoned his domestic life, and began his career as a religious devotee and teacher. 
IFor some time he settled at Cuttack and was engaged in the worship of Juggernaut, to whoso festival at Pooree he 
communicated groat energy and repute. Later in life ho fell into a condition of mental derangement, and disappeared 
mysieriously about the year 1627. Cheitanya’s work in Bengal was tho counterpart, though in the name of another 
deity, of Basava’ s on the West Coast. His doctrinal teaching consisted in the worship of Krishna as a form of 
Vishnoo. Equally with Basava ho desired to abolish all caste distinctions. This sect is represented in the south by 
the Rrishna worshippers called Shataunies. (35) Consequences of the Arrival of the Mahomedans in Southern India . — 
When the followers of Basava were oontonding in Southern India with the Brahminical priesthood of Vishnoo, the 
Mahomodan invasion of India occurred ; which had the effect of crushing both sects of disputants, This event marks 
the end of any large religious movement in Southern India. (36) The Veda Samawj.— Ram Mohun Roy (who was 
born at Burdwan in 1772, in Lower Bengal, and died in England in 1833), believed that the Oopanishads, rightly 
interpreted, contained pure deism, and he endeavoured to persuade his fellow-countrymen to renounce idolatry by 
appeals to tradition. With this aim he translated and published a certain number of the texts, and expounded his 
views on reform at the same time in original treatises. In 1830 he founded in Bengal the Brahma Samauj. The 
■“ Veda Samauj ” was established at Madras in 1864, as a branch of the Bengal Brahma Samauj, aud in 1871 it took 
the name of the “ Southern India Brahma Samauj.” In the former title the word Veda was used not merely as 
signifying the Hindoo sacred books, but in its literal sense as including in its scope " the teachings of nature and 
intuition.” The “ Brahma Samauj ” means “ the worshippers of Brahma,” an unsectarian name of tho deity. The 
principle's and articles of faith are the same as in the parent society. All ahlce reject caste and idolatry, and believe 
in a supreme god of the universe. 


[25] OONSPBOTUS OB' THB DeITIES AND GopS OB' THU SoHTH INDIAN HINDOO PANTnB]ON— INTRODUCTION.— The 
following is an abstract tabulation of the pantheon, and more particular notices of each deity and god mentioned will 
be found in the Glossary and Index. The classification foRows that of Ziegenbalg in his Malabar Gods ” (republished, 
Higginbotham, Madras, 1869). (2) Tdtbdab Deities and Demons.— Gromaiaeratas.— These are village or tutelar 

deities who guard towns, villages, hamlets, fields, &o., from evil spirits. They are worshipped in numerous small temples, 
in front of which there is a sacrificial altar. Sacrifioos consist of cocks, goats, swine, and buffaloes, With one 
exception all the Gramadevatas, properly so called, are females, and most of them are. caricatures of the Hindoo Parvaty 
or Shacty. They are bolieve,d to cast out devils when the latter take possession of men, and in fact to exercise a general 
authority over them. They are represented by uncouth and often monstrous images. Their temples contain other 
figm-es ^presenting principal demons, Vigneshwara the bellyrgod, and sometimes different forms of Shiya. Annual 
festivals lasting seven, eight, or nine days, are celebrated in honour of each one of the Gramadevatas. Their names 
are as follows. (3) Ayenaar.—TLe is the only male among the Gramadevatas, properly so called, He is considered to 
be a powerful ruler of demons. He is the son of Shiva and Vishnoo, the latter being Vishnoo in the female form called 
Mohinv He is on this account called Harihar or Vishnoo-Shiva. He has two wives, named Pooranay and Poodoalay, 
who are worshipped concurrently with him in his numerous pagodas. (4) Tellamma.—Bhe is identified with the Hindoo 
Ttenoooa, that is to sa^ the wife of the Rishy Jamafiagnj^ and the mother of Parshoorama. Round her head are serpents. 
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spirits of human beings who have met with violent or sudden death. The greater 
number of the demons live in trees, but some wander to and fro. Sometimes they 
occupy houses. Sometimes they even occupy the body of a living man, when all 
which he does is the demon’s act. As a rule they cause no more than malady to 
the living. .For accidents and disease among cattle, and for ruin or mishaps such 
as loss in trade, they are responsible. In fact the unseen world is ever hostile. 
Europeans and Mahomedans are not molested by demons, who afflict only the 


The principal images found in her temples besides that of herself, are those of her husband and son mentioned above. 
The priest in her pagodas is a Pandauram or Sheiva devotee. (5) Mariyammen . — She is the goddess of small-pox, measles' 
and similar diseases. Fear her pagodas stand small editioes with various images, the principal one of which is that of 
Kauttann, a powerful demon. There are also iigares of clay to bo found within and without tho enolosnros of the pagodas 
presented in fulfilment of vows by people who recover from amall-pox. In the richer pagodas she receives an offering 
daily, in the poorer pagodas only on Friday. In her honotm an annual festival takes place, which lasts eight days. 
(6) Amalammen.—In her pagodas stand besides herself sovoral images. Of these may bo specially namod Voerabhadra' 
said to have 1,000 heads and 2,000 arms, and to have been produced by Eoshwara for tbe puiposo of destroying tho 
great sacrifice of the king Daosha j Periya Tumbiraun (the groat god), the god whomDaesha designed to enthrone in the 
place of Eeshwara j and Oanttairy, a terrific demoness. Ancalammen has foixr arms and hands. ISho is worshipped every 
Friday or oftener. Lika the other goddesses, she enjoys a yearly movable festival, lasting seven or nine days. (7) 
B kadrakalee.— ShQ has a fiery head and ton arras, and opposite to her stands a figure named Aghora, a form of 
Eoshwara. (8) Pidaunj . — She is represented in a sitting posture, fire issuing from her body. She has four arms and 
hands. Her pagodas contain besides her own imago that of the belly-god. Tho entrancos to those pagodas are guarded 
by two door-keepers called Moonnadiyanr. The festival celebrated in her honour lasts seven or nine days. Those who 
commit suicide are supposed to bo specially under her authority. (9) Ohamoond,y.—Sh.o is roprosontod standing on the 
head of a giant Mahisha. In her pagodas, which are not numerous, besides that of horsolf there are several other 
images, the principal of which is that of tho belly-god. (10) Boonja.—A female deity with a sheep’s head. She also 
is reprosentod sfcimding on a giant. Amongst the various namos given to lior aro Bhagiraty (goddess), Nooly (the blue 
one), and Soondary (tho beautiful). The principal images in her pagodas besides her own aro those of tho belly-god 
Voerabhadra, and Bhadrakalee. She is supposed to givo valour and to assist incantations. (11) Malignant beings, from 
whom the Qramadevaias protect mankind . — Thoso aro as follows. (12) Peygel. — Demons, who woro according to tho 
opinion of some creatod as such J hut according to that of others woro oroatod in a higher form, and in oonsoquence 
of misdeeds woro cursed and changed to devils and banished from heaven to this world. Many of thorn aro named 
after particular sins whioh they cause in mankind, of whom they take also somotimos bodily possession. Their 
number is said to bo incroasod daily by tho departed spirits of wiokod mon. (18) B/iooias.— -Anothor sort of demons 
created for the purpose of doing menial sorvioo to tho gods, and of tormenting the wiokod. They aro said to bo 
content with performing tho lowest sorvioos for tho gods, which is not the case with tho Poygel. They assist the gods 
in keeping the devils in suhjootion. They oxoonto the orders of the gods in punishing mankind. (14) liaeshasas.— 
These ore giants with many heads. Among those Ravana was king. They aro fallen spirits now bocorao monsters. 
(16) Jlsooms.— Another kind of giants, iianally at war with tho Devaa or soooTidary gods. (16) Tiik Dkvas oa 
•Smcondaev Gods, and oram CmuEaTiADS.— Those are said to bo 880,000,000 in number, and to inhabit tho Dovalooa, also 
called Swaiga, a place of delight and the abode of meritorious mortals, who bocomo gods for a longer or shorter period 
.according to thoir merits. Tho Dovas have no temples erected in thoir honour, nor aro they actually worshipped. 
They however receive marks of reverence at tho saorifioos made to tho Trimoortios and thoir families, and thov come 
into prominent notice in tho Pooranas, tho aecoxidaiy religions books of tho Hindoos. Of the Dovas are to be spooially 
mentioned tho following. (17) Bevendra.—Re is obhorwiso called Incha. His audionoe-ohambor is so largo that there 
is room in it Cor all the gods as woll as for all tho rishios and attendants on tho gods. Ho is tho chief of all the 
.secondary gods. He presides over the seasons and crops, and is worshipped at tho seasons of sowing and reaping (18) 
Jadmun^/.— The wifo of Devondra. (19) OhUragoopla or Ohitrapootra.—lla records tho virtues and vioos of mankind 
and oaloiilabes tho time when their lives are to end according to the destiny of each. (20) Rishm.—ThoBB aro sages said 
to be 48,000 in number, and to have obtained great gifts by practising austeritios, so that thoy are able to he whorevor 
thoy please, and need neither food nor sloop. Tho most famous among them are tho following : — Agastya, Naurada, 
Gowtama, Vedavyausa, Poondaroooa, Valmoeky, Vasishta, Vishwaraitra, Doorvausaa, Soota, Ca];)ila, Oasyap, Marcandoya. 
(21) Musicians and other attendants on the gods. — Kinna.ras, musicians and siugors, having with tho human figure tho 
head of a horse j Kimpoorooshas, another kind of celestial ohoristors ; Gandharvas, likewise a kind of celestial chorister 
represented with wtags ; Pannagas, celestial snako-oharniors ; Sidcllms, saints enjoying tho property of ubiquity ; 
Vidhyaudaras, celestial scholars •, Gananautas or Dootas, or mossmigors, divided into throo oompanios, viz., Shiva-Dootas*, 
or Shiva’s messengers whose business is to carry tho souls of tho devotees of Shiva mto his paradise Koilausa, Vishnoo- 
■Dootas whose business is to carry the souls of tho dovotoos of Vishnoo into his paradise Vcicoonta, Yama- Dootas 
messengers of Yama, the |god of death and king of hoU, whioh is called Faraoa and also Yamalooa, and said to 
contain various places of torment, into whioh the Yama- Dootas carry tho souls of the wicked. In tho Dovalooa there 
are moreover also Devadaiusios, or fema-lo servants of the gods who coimespond to the Dovadansios or dancing-girls in 
the temples. (22) Ashladicpaulaoas . — Thooo aro the regents of tho oight cardinal points and protoctoi’s of tho earth — 
•Indra, the king of the secondary gods, regent of the east ; Agny, tho god of fire, regent of the south-east j Yama, the god 
*ox uoaffcix Ofiid kiug ot holl| rogGxit of tliQ soutli j Nirrity, n gioiit, rogont of tlis south. "■'wGst ; VuroouU) tlio god of tho wuters> 
TOgent of the west j Vayoo, tho god of tho wind, regent of the nortli-wesi ; Coobora, the god of riches, regent of tho north ; 
EosutuiyaiiL) a toriXL of EoshwfirUj I’ogont of th© north-oa^t* Thoso pi’otGctors of tho ourth uro invokocT. ott various ocousious. 
but more especially at the beginning of a festival, when the burnt-offering called Homa is made. (23) Tub Moommoor- 
sciBS OR Trimoor'OTS.— -T he term moans the throe forms. Thoy are the three great gods, said to have originated in the 
poWGT of tho fiupxeiKie or univorsul boitig hox'Gftftox' to h© luoutiouod. By souiothoy aro regarded as triuno* 
but by the majority of the people ouly one of tho three is oonsidored as paramount. They are as follows, with their 
w Shwa. He is the object of worship in the Shivamata, In Southern India, Shoivoitos are the chief sect. 
^ people three-fourths are Sheiveites. Of this god are narrated 1,008 appearances, according to whioh he has 

TO08 names, and 18 almost in everyplace called by adifEoront title. The paradise whore he resides is called Keilausa. 
•His principal attendants, who are always with him, and whose images stand in his pagodas by the sido of his own 
image, are the following : Nundikeshwara, a form of Shiva j Bheirava, another form of Shiva ; Ooondodora, his umbrolla- 
bearer ; Dwaurapaulaca, two door-keepers ; Aroopattmoovor, the sixty -three persons whom Eeshwara is said to have taken 
into bliss visibly m their bodies, and among whom Dandeshwara is the most celebrated and most favoured. There is 
moreover in front of the larger pagodas Eeshwara’s vehicle, a hull called Fnndy, or in Oanarese Basava. Shiva’s 
uafluily ooBSiBuB^f th© followiug mombors. (2^} His wives, two in uuUtbor, viz. a Parvaty (the mountain-born), 


in argf pagoda; She is honoured by the act of bathing with ceremonies. Gangahis said to have eight play-mates, 
which me likewise nversjwhose water is, like that of the Ganges, regarded as holy and efficacious for purification from 
•mn. Thmr names are i— Yamoonah (Jumna) ; Saraswatee j Sindhoo (Indus) ; Nerbndda ; Godavery ; Oaiivery j Mannairy ; 
‘Canya. Frequently however only seven sacred rivers are enumerated, among which Gangah herself is one, whilst 
•the Indus and Mannairy are excluded. Frequently again four more axe added to the seven, viz., the Indus, Krishna, 
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inhabitants of the country. The visitations of demons are met by ceremonies, 
incantations, and sacrifices ; and in all serious cases the latter require that blood 
should be spilt, so that living animals must be included in the oiEering 
Demons are held ordinarily to do no good, but only much harm ; and hence all 
offering made by the people is to turn away wrath. But in one respect demons 
lend themselves to the purposes of mankind, if on the occasion of a great solemnity 
or celebration a person himself invokes possession with a view to soothsaying. 


Toongabudra, and Tambrapurny a small river in Tinnevelly. (26) His sons, two in number, viz.: — “ a ” Vignesbwara 
(lord or remover of obstacles), who as the god of wisdom is represented with an elephant’s head. The most com- 
mon of his names are Pillaiyar (the son), Vinayak (the groat lord), Ganapaty or Ganesh (lord of hosts). He is called 
by Europeans the belly-god, on account of the protuberant belly which is one of his attributes. In his honour 
many small pagodas are erected, in which he is daily worshipped with offerings. His image stands everywhere by 
the way-side, under trees, in thoroughfares, and in all the pagodas of Shiva. He obtains always the first offerings 
“ b ” Soobramanya (the diamond-liko). He has many large pagodas of his own, and is also like Vigneshwara found and 
worshipped in all the pagodas of Shiva. Ho has many names and six faces, though he is sometimes also represented 
with one only. His two wives are Valliyammny (jowel-matron) and Devayaunee (divine elephant) j both of whom are 
represented as ordinary mortal women. (21) Fis/moo.— He is the object of worship in the Vishnoomata. All who 
profess this religion regard Vishnoo as the highest god, the creator, preserver, and saviour. He has many names and 
many pagodas, and almost in every one of them he is called by a different name. He is said to have undertaken ten 
Avaters, or incarnations, in the following order. (28) Matsya- avatar, in which he transformed himself into a fish, 
in order to fetch the Vedas from the bottom of the sea, whore a giant, who had stolen them from the world of the 
gods, had concealed them. According to other accounts, Vishnoo dragged, in the form of a fish, tho vessel in which 
the seven rishios and their wives were preserved in a general flood. (29) Ooormavatar, in which he assumed the form 
of a tortoise, and thus supported the mountain Mandara, in order to enable the gods to churn therewith the sea of 
milk, for tho purpose of obtaining the beverage of immortality called Amrita. (30) Varauhavatar, in which he 
transformed himself into a boar, in order to lift the earth, which had sunk into the ocean, (81) Navsimha avatar, 
in which he assumed the form of a man with tho head of a lion, and destroyed the giant Hiranyacaship. (32) 
Vaumanavatar, in which ho assumed the form of a dwarf-Brahmin, who deceiving the monarch Mahabaly took tho 
government of tho world from him, and drove him down to hell. (33) Parshoorama avatar, in which he became a 
man named Parshoorama, whose parents were tho Eishy Jamadagny and his wife Eonoooa, tho latter being often 
identified with the Gramadovata Yellamma. Parshoorama’s mission was to humble the Oshatriyas, or tho royal and 
warrior caste, of whom ho is said to have slain a very largo number. (34) Eama avatar, in which he became king 
Dasharata’s first-born son, named Eama j who had three brothers, called Lakshmana, Bharata, and Shatroogiia. 
Eama’s special mission was to destroy the giant Eavana, king of Lunka (Oeylon), who had carried away his wife 
Soeta. In tho war with this giant he was assisted by his brother Lakshmana, and the monkey-king Hanooman. 
( 86 ) Krishna avatar, in which he was tho son of Vasoodeva, but brought up in the house of the shepherd Nanda. 
Krishna performed numerous miracles, and more especially assisted his relatives the Punoha Pandavas, five royal 
bi’cthors named Dharma oi‘ Yoodishtara, Bhooma, Ai’joona, Naooola, and Sahadeva, in their war with Dooryodhana, the 
head of tho Cooroos i so that the Pandavas regained their kingdom, whilst Dooryodhana and his brothers wore killed. (30) 
Vegootwavatar, or plurality-incarnation, in which he was incarnate^ in his twelve disciples, the so-called Panni- 
rand Auzhwar, through whom he extirpated tho religion of tho Booddhists and J einas, and established his own ^ for 
which reason those twelve devotees are now worshipped along with him in his pagodas. According to more recent 
beliefs, Balarama or Balabhadra, a foster-brother of Krishna, was Vishnoo’s ninth incarnation. According to others 
Booddha himself. (37) Ashwa or Oalky avatar in which he will, at the ond of the present age, transform himself 
into a horse, and having destroyed the wicked, create a new world. (38) The first, second, and third incarnations are 
said to have occurred in tte first ago of tlae world, Krityoog j ih.© fourth, fifth, sixth, and sovsuth in th© second ago, 
called Tretayoog ; tho eighth and ninth in tho third age, called Dwanparyoog 5 and the tenth incarnation is to take place 
in tho present age called Kaliyoog. (39) Vishnoo’s family consists of the following members. (40) His wives, two in 
number, viz. “ a ” Lutohmee, the goddess of beauty and fortune, who is by the Veishnavas identified with tho femiume 
power of th© Parauparavast. Sho is also called Mahalutohmco, or the great Lutohmee, and said to contain the Ashta- 
lutohmee, or eight Lutohmees, viz., Dhaualutohmoe, the patroness of riches; Dhaunyalutohmee, tho patroness of grain; 
Dheiryalntohmee, the patroness of boldness ; Sbowryalutohmoe, the patroness of bravery ; Vidyalutohmeo, the patroness 
of soionce ; Kirttilutohmee, the patroness of fame ; Vijayalntohmco, the patroness of victory 5 Eajyalutchmee, the 
goddess of kingdoms ; and Santaunalntohmee, the patroness of offspring and marriage. Lntchmeo is worshipped 'Qiider 
various names in Vishnoo’s pagodas, and sho is even worshipped in those of Shiva. At one time she disappeared, but 
rose again from the sea of milk when it was churned by the gods and asooras (non-gods). When Vishnoo was incarnate 
in the person of Eama, Lutohmee was incarnate as Seeta. To Lutohmee is opposed Moodevy (the elder goddess, Lntch- 
mee’s elder sister), tho goddess of misfortune. “ b.” Bhoomidevy, the goddess of the earth, who is however not worship, 
pod nor represented by any image. (41) 'His sons, viz. : — “a” Manmata (the confonndoi' of the he^t), or Oanma, the 
Indian Cupid, the god of love. He is said to be the mental son of Vishnoo, and to have become inoarnato in Prad- 
yoomna, the first-born son of Krishna, Manmata wounds the heart with his arrow called Oanmabanna (love-^row). 
He has a wife, named Eatty (desire), who assists hor husband in inspiring love, and corresponds to Venus. b Coosha 
and Lava, Vishnoo’s sons, in his incarnation as Eama. (42) Brahma. — Brahma tho creator is said to write in the skull 
of every one how long lie is to live and what will happen to him on earth and after death. Ho is also regarded 
as the author of the Vedas, which he gave to the Eishy Vedavyausa, to promulgate in the world. There are however 
no pagodas erected in his honour, nor is he worshipped; except under the form of tho Brahmins, who_ are regarded as 
indirectly his offspring. (43) Brahma’s wife, named Saraswatee, is regarded as the goddess of learning, bhe is not 
worshipped, except at an annual festival called Saraswateepoojah, or Saraswatee-worship ; when poets, accountants, 
teachers, and pupils make an offering to hor of their writing instruments, books, and accounts. (44) Paeaupab^ast. 
This, the universal being, is considered according to different philosophies to exist in one or other, or in all throe, _ or 
the following three forms. (45) An immaterial, formless, and incomparable being (or tbe universal spirit), which 
has neither beginning nor end ; from which all beings have emanated, and into which all will again return ; and which 
is self contained all in all. (46) A visible material being (or the universe), represented by an image clothed with tho 
fourteen worlds, or again and more usually by the lingam and yony. These symbols indicate that m the Paraupara- 
vast are united the masonline and feminine principles or powers. The figure is found everywhere, both within and 
without the pagodas, and is worshipped extensively. (47) A double-being, viz. a ’ Shiva or Vishnoo as the case 
maybe, the embodied masculine power of the Parauparavast or the father of all gods and all beings. The bheivaa or 
the worshippers of Shiva, call the masculine power of the Parauparavast by the name of Shiva ; the Veishnavas or 
the worshippers of Vishnoo, name it Vishnoo or Narayana or Poorooshottama. “ b " Shaoty (power, energy), the 
embodied female power of the Parauparavast, or the mother of all gods, and goddesses, and all beings ; who is also 
called Parashacty, that is to say the supreme Shaoty, heoause from her all Shaoties or goddesses have descended. 

P®1 Gompaeison between the Deities or the Beahminioal System and those or Gbbboe, Eome and Egypt.— 
The following table will show the general correspondence between the principal Hindoo deities of Southern India and those 
of Greece, Home and Egypt. The worship of Osiris and Isis more especially is parly related m its essential pomts to tna 
worship of Shiva and his consort Bhawany ox Parvaty > 
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The persoii possessed becomes then a devil-dancer. The places in which demons 
are worshipped are called “ peycoils ” or ‘‘ devil temples.” Some of these are 
small buildings resembling tombs. Others consist of a heap of earth raised into a 
pyramidal shape, and adorned with streaks of whitewash and red ochre, with a 
smaller heap showing a fiat surface which forms the altar. In the vicinity of the 
devil-temple is a large tree, which is the devil’s dwelling place. There is no 
priesthood attached to demon-worship. In ordinary ceremonies the head of the 
family, or sometimes that of the community, officiates. But any one may assume 
the function j and this is constantly done as the impulse comes, especially with 
regard to devil-dancing. Demon-worship in its most conspicuous form is found . 
chiefly in South Oanara, Malabar, Tinnevelly, and Travancore ; that is to say 
wherever the Dravidian population has been least disturbed. The demon-festivals 
of Mangalore are well-known, and the Shaunaur or palm-cultivators of Tinnevelly 
are pre-eminent in following the rites of demon olatry.' At the end of cycles of 
sixty years large demon-festivals are held in many parts of these districts [^®]. 


Indian, 



Greek. 

Boman, 

• • . ... 

Zfiiy 

Jupiter ... 

M* 

... ... ... 

Oeres 



'A^podlrri 

Venus ... 

• M M • 

"Hpa 

Juno 

« 1 ■ « * . 

neptretjfnivTj ... ... 

Proserpina 

••• 

Arifiiirnp ... ... ... 

Ceres 

• 

"HAios 

Janus ... 

*1* 

MLVciTf^VpOS ... 

Minotaurns ,., 



Zfvs 

Jupiter 


'AcppoSlrn ... 

Venus ... 

*.« 

'AWaAoii/ .., ... 

Apollo 

• f • 

Zeiij ... ,,, ,,, 

Jupiter ... ... 

• M •.( 

'AirdWt^v ,,, ... 

Apollo 

•1* M* 

U\ovros ... 

Plutns 

« * 4 • • t 

''Apvs 

Mars ... ,,, 


n\odT«>f ... 

Pluto ... 

IT* * • * 

Zeds ... 

Jupiter tonans 

•«< 1 .. 

’'Hiffaiffros ... 

Vulcan 

in 

IlotretScSp . . . 

Neptune 

• * • •• 4 

... ,,, 

Styx 

••1 »•« 


Minos ... ... 

« « • • • • 

'Ep/xijs ... ... ... 



Mercury... ... 


Egyptian. 


Shiva 
Dqcjyga M. 
Shagayatep 
Uhawany or Paryaty 
Kalea 

Annapooyna 

Ganesli ... 

Nundy 
Vishnoo ... 
liutohmea 
Krishna ... 

Prahma ... 

Soorya ... 

Coohera ... 

Oartigay 
Yama 
Indra 

Vishwaourmah 
Boodh 
Gangah. ... 

Menoo ... 

Jlam-ada 


Osiris, 

Isis. 

Isis, 

Isis, 

Isis. 

Isis. 

Apis. 

Osiris, 

Isis. 

Osiris. 

Osiris. 

Horns. 

Papremis, 

Serapis, 

Osiris. 

Thoth, 

Osiris. 

Nile, 

Menes. 

Apis. 


[«]_ Skbtch AgoouNo: pir rnp SAORmcj of Ltvmo Akimaw in Sopth lNi3U,-Saormoea are common to all races 
and religions. Ihey assume the form of offerings of the raw products of the earth, of cooked food, of water and of 
mng creatures. In the saorifice of Uymg animals the ceremony is begun by performing the fire sacrifice, pSirghoe 
into a large fire. The poojariy not a Irahmin, then strikes the head from the yicti^ and large portions of it! lesh 
being throiTO into the &e and reduced to ashes, portions are distributed to the assembly. This being a prasSdham or 
food offered to the gods, all castes can partake of it. In some few cases Sheiva sectarians, when mevSZ to 
preyents them sacnflcing an animal, substitute an irnage made of dough. With many also of the Sheivas the ytotim's 
head IS not strupk off, but it is strangled so that blood is pot spilled. Living sacrifices are an essential part of the 
worship of all the tutelary village goldessea in Southern India, as also of the goddesses of cholera, smaHof to 
Thousands of sheep and fowls are annually sacrificed. The lower classes of Hindoos of Bouthem India Xo thoutb 
inferior gods Large herds of buffaloes were until recently offered at the funeral rites 
tho Todah race of ihe Heilghemes, b^ the Government have restricted the rite to the killing of a limited number of 
animals at a time, at the discretion of the local authorities- Human sacrifices were at one time considered rSsiS to 
appease goddesses and Pomona who guard hidden treasme. Living sacrifices form no part of the worship pS to Lv 
deity of the Veishnava sectarians, nor Vigneshwara, Soobramanya, &c., of the Sheiva sect or of their reSive S 
desses. In addition to the village deities the Shacty of Shiva, defined hy her votaries to be the visible energy of thl dilino 
essence symbohzed as a female, requires living sacrifices. ® omne 

[28] Sketch Account of DETit,woESHip in Southern lumi..— Introduction,— The Shamiaur of Tinnevellv iribnkii- 
the south-eastern portion of that district and gain their livelihood hy cultivating the palmyra palm, the iuiol of w£ 
they extoot and ipake into coarse sugar In social position they come between the cultivators of the so 1 or VelHuS 
aud the Pariahs, They are descended from a pure Tamul stock. Their ancestors came from Ceylon. Among the^ 
people Christianity has made remarkably large aocesaions. Their demon- worship however is typical of thaton other 
parts of Southern India. In Siberia a system of demonolatry called “Shamanism” prevails. This was the ^ 
religion of the whole Tartar race before Boo ddhism and Mahomodanism were disseminated amongst Xm The 
phamanitcs acknowledge the existence of a supreme deity, but offer him no worship. The demon worsW-Tnf 
Shannanr and of tfio Siberians are said to be identical. (2) The different hinds of demons.-These Xe described 
mthe note above as they appear when absorbed into the Hindoo pantheon : but they may be mentio-ned hit 

f,™ the pomt rf ™w of tho low cta. 00 . Th.ro ore I T.m«l throe worLr&fyi‘S to e™So 
PV," “hhootan.” arid “piohaooh.” Tho “poyo” toko poosoasioi if men The ToS 
called bhootam ” specially haunt the places where dead bodies are burnt or buried Onmnnyii-na 1 + 1 , Fh ? 
Shiya, Ganesh, and other deities. They are described as dwarfs of ugly appearance, with farge bellies LdXry^smaB 
legs. They would be called in English ghouls. The pishauoh is the most aotivelv tronhlesome nf 
Howeyer this classification is not always attended to by the people. One of the^urincinal ohielstf 
dread is the demon called Mandan,” a word signifying “ he iriio is lik^a cow.” HSu™? tn hf^ 

^nd tall, his body being of a black colour and covered with hair, like that of a cow^ ImagS of VaudanTrJ 
made. He is said to strike men and oxen with sudden illnesses, and is in conseqlnce gfeatfy f“ Sr^re 
fpnps of Mai^dap, to which many mischievous acts are ascribed, f‘ Shoolaimaudin,” or “ furnace doidl” ^? 
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Euling tlae demons are certain principal demons who have attained the rank of 
deities. They are worshipped by men by way of mediation, to prevent the mis- 
chief of the lesser demons ; but they themselves will inflict harm if not worshipped. 
Again for every village there is at any rate one temple dedicated to a goddess who 
occupies tliis position inasmuch as she is speciall;^ tutelar to the locality. The 
presence of the goddess protects the village from sickness and disaster. So that 
there she will be worshipped for three causes ; because she is hostile, because she is 
mediatory, and because she is tutelar. All the village tutelar goddesses are called 
Ammen or Ammah, and the word means “ mother.” The village goddess bears 
one of the following particular names : — Ponniyammah or gold mother, Ounniyam- 
mah, Yegauttaul, Mootyaulammah or pearl mother, Tripoora Soondary or the 
beautiful of three cities, Periyammah or great goddess, Osoorammah, Shellammah, 


worshipped by potters, who dread his breaking their pottery while it is being burnt in the kiln. “ Ooomilimandan,’^ 
or “ bubble devil,” dances on tho surface of the water-. “ Poroothoomaudan ” is the “ fighting dovil.” “Neecha- 
maudan ” is the “ wicked devil.” “ Shoodalaimandan,” or “ graveyard demon,” dwells in places where corpses have 
been buried or burnt. Another popular demon is Malian, “ the Giant,” revered especially by the tribes who inhabit 
tho mountains of Travancoro. His wife is Oaroongauly, or “ Black Kalee.” “ Oootty Shauttau,” " little Shaubtan,” 
is a familiar spirit invoked in performing juggling ti’icks. Another demon is called “ Mootohandimoopan ” or “the 
old man of tho throe roads." He is said to lie hid at places where several roads meet, watching his opportunity to 
injure the passers-by. In numerous instances tho spirits of wicked men are actually worshipped after death. A 
noted robber named Palavaisham was long the object of worship in Tinnevelly. (3) Observances in connection with 
devils. — Many children are named after demons, to whom they are dedicated to save them from infantile diseases. 
In some families tho eldest sou is named after the demon worshipped by the father’s family, and the eldest daughter 
after that of the mother’s family. The spirits of depraved men, or of those who have mot with a violent death by 
drowning, hanging, or other means, become demons, as above said, wandering about to inflict injury in various ways 
upon mankind. Hence arose a special custom in the execution of murderers by hanging. It was supposed that 
their spirits would haunt the place of execution and its neighbourhood, to prevent which the heels of the criminal wore 
cut with a sword, or hamstrung, as he fell from tho tree. Certain hom-s of every day are held to be unlucky and 
dangerous. At noon, as well as at midnight (especially on Fridays), evil spirits are supposed to be roaming about, 
waiting to seize on those who walk from their houses into lonely places. Iron rings on the fingers or toes, or an iron 
staff, are considered to afford protection from such attacks. At night the demons call loudly, in order to allure people 
out of their houses into the distant jungle, where they can kill them. Hence calls at night are never responded to 
\mtil the fourth repetition, for devils will only call thus three times. At the period of puberty, and after child- 
birth, women are peculiarly liable to tho attacks of demons, and they are the cause of convulsions and similar disorders. 
Tho sudden illnesses of children and adults are hold to arise in this way. Claims to witchcraft, divination, and 
magical skill are made by very many of tho domon-worshippers. (-1) Particulars of the ritual of devil-worship. — The 
priests who officiate in the worship paid to evil spirits do not belong to any hereditary or exclusive class, like that of 
the Brahmins amongst tho upper-class Dravidians. Any one, oven a woman, may act as priest or dovil-danoer, if they 
are duly inspired by the demon invoked. The “ Peycoils,” or devil temples, are very numerous throughout tho country- 
They bear no resemblance to the large Brahminioal temples. Images are no essential element in demon-worship ; 
where they are found they have been adopted from tho Brahminioal worship. In front of the dovil temple, or sometimes 
without any covered edifice, there stands a small pyramidal erection or obelisk four or five foet in height, generally 
built of brick and stuccoed, which is always associated with this worship, and takes tho place of an image. Inside 
some temples are placed the implements and symbols of demon-worship j dancing-sticks or wands, tho priests’ garments, 
trident, &o. In others are found one or more images of the demon to whom the templo is dedicated. Tho devil- 
danoor’s garments consist of a high conical cloth cap, with tapes hanging down at either side, probably to represent 
long shaggy hair ; a jacket with embroidered ropresentD.tions of devils worked in rod, to denote their blood-thirsty 
character ; and a pair of short drawers, corresponding in stylo, with small bells attached to tho border. A thick club 
and long wand, ornamentally painted and having iron rattlos or jingling brass rings at cither end, are also held in tho 
hand while dancing ; with sometimes a trident, sacrificial knife, bangles for the ankles with brass bolls, and occasionally 
other instruments or ornaments. The principal feature of the worship consists in animal sacrifices and libations of 
blood. Doubtless human sacrifices were once offered ; but the custom in South India now is to offer in sacrifice, on 
important occasions, sheep, goats, fowls, and pigs. Connected with tho sacrifices is devil-dancing, in which the 
demoniacal possession is sought. Certain ceremonies are at times observed in order to drive out and dispossess a devil, 
but on those occasions it is desired to bring him into the soul of the worshipper ; who is then considered to become his 
inspired oracle, and to utter prophecies, and give other information for tho guidance of the assembled crowd of 
worshippers. These more important sacrifices and festivals are held annually ; or occasionally as may be considered 
necessary, in times of prevalent disease, or in fulfilment of vows previously made. Funds for the necessary expenses 
are contributed by those interested. Hight is the season chosen for the principal pei-formances, and the festival usually 
continues for two or three days and nights. The officiating priest, whoever he may happen to be, is dressed for the 
occasion in tho vestments a,nd ornaments appropriate to the particular devil worshippod. The musical instruments 
frequently used in the devil-dance are the tom-tom, or ordinary Indian drum, and the horn, with occasionally the addition 
of a clarionet. But the favourite instrument is that which is called ‘ the bow.’ A series of bells of various sizes is 
fastened to the frame of a huge bow, the strings are tightened so as to emit a musical note when struck, and the bow 
rests on a largo, empty brazen pot. This instrument is played on by a plectrum, and several musicians join in the 
performance. One strikes the string of the bow with tho plectrum, another produces the bass by striking the brazen 
pot with his hand, and tho third keeps time by a pair of cymbals. When the preparations are completed, and the 
devil-dance is about to commence, the music is at first comparatively slow, and the dancer seems impassive and sullen, 
and either stands still or moves about in gloomy silence. GraduB,lly, as the music becomes quicker and louder, his 
excitement begins to rise. Sometimes he uses medicated draughts, outs and lacerates his flesh till the blood flows, 
lashes himself with a huge whip, presses a burning torch to his breast, drinks the blood which flows from his own 
wounds, or drinks the blood of the sacrifice, putting the throat of the decapitated goat to his mouth. Then, as if he 
had acquired new life, he begins to brandish his staff of bells, and to dance with a quick, but wild and unsteady step. 
Suddenly the afflatus descends ; marked by a glare of the eye and leaps of the body. The dancer stares and gyrates. 
The demon has taken possession of him. Though he retains the power of utterance and of motion, both are 
under the demon’s control, and his separate consciousness is in abeyance. The bystanders signalize the event by 
raising a long shout, attended with a peculiar vibratory noise, caused by the motion of the hand and tongue, or the 
tongue alone. The devil-dancer is now worshipped as a present deity ; and every bystajider consults him respecting 
his disease, his wants, the welfare of his absent relatives, the offerings to be made for the accomplishment of his 
wishes, and in short respecting everything for which superhuman- knowledge is supposed to bo available. One of the 
principal devil temples is situated at Agasteshwaram, near Gape Comorin. This is also the head-quarters of the 
Shaunaur tribe, where their Naudan or chieftain resides, who was formerly allowed the privileges of having a fort, of 
riding in a palankeen, and of retaining 100 armed attendants. 
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Yellammalij Padeivettammali, Tooloocaunammali, Moottoomaury, Polairammah, 
Caricaattah} Taundoniyaninialis Tandoomauryj ]\^!allaiD.niali5 Olimiiaminahj A-innian"* 
nanunah, OhaiidGsliwary, Vadivauttali, Naiigauttammali, TIig reprGSGntation of tlio 
goddGSS in suoli tomplGS is gGiiGraliy a black stono or a piocG of wood, and soldom an 
imacG, A poojarry, wlio is not a Braliinin, is appointed for tliG daily worship. Pi© 
ajioints the symbol of the deity daily, and puts ashes on her head. Poi offering h© 
breaks a oocoanut in front of the idol. This is the commonest _ offering. The vil- 
lagers make frequent vows to the goddess, promising sacrifices if she fulfils desires, 
and occasionally they collect money by subscription and celebrate a principal feast. 
When any member of a family is seized by sickness, the poojarry is consulted, who 
announces to the worshipper the offering that must be presented, If cholera or 
other large epidemic breaks out, the village deity will rise into importance and the 
sacrificial rite will be more frequently performed, The Mariyammen of the Tamuls 
is specially a deity of the smalhpox, causing or protecting from that disease. 
When a person is attacked with smalhpox it is understood that this goddess has 
taken possession of the patient, She appears in three forms as Tattammavau- 
roo or Ohinnammavauroo, that is to say small goddess or measles ; Peddamma-. 
vauroo, that is to say, great goddess or small-pox ; and Peirammavauroo or goddess 
of green gram. The two first are the most feared. Sacrifice is specially made to 
the village goddess at sowing time and harvest; also for rain or fair weather. 
Besides the village deities many minor deities of a similar class are worshipped 
without temple and in secluded spots. A rude unhewn stone, a stump of a tree, 
or even a lump of clay placed under the tree represents the deity. The object is 
usually marked with black or red pigment. When the shrine indicates Ayemaur, 
the only male among the tutelar deities, propitiatory oflbrings are made with 
clay effigies of horses ; on these the demon rides by night. The religion of 
the Todahs of the Neilgherry hills exhibits some peculiarities. These are the 
prominence given in their worship to offerings of milk and clarified butter, their 
freedom from the worship of idols, the religious veneration with which they regard 
a sacred bell which is hung up in their temples or dairies, and their exclusion of 
women from all share in the rites of worship and even from the precincts of their 
temples, Though they do to a certain extent practise domonolatry, they do not do 
BO with the enthusiasm of other primitive races of South India. Such peculiarities 
may be noticed, but they do not appear to indicate anything more than a modifica-. 
tion of the ordinary Dravidian religion under local circumstances. 

56. Seroent worship is foreign to the Dravidians, but it has penetrated into 
all parts of Southern India. In many villages carved representations of the cobra 
are found set up in groves, by road sides, or under the sacred pecpul tree. The 
oldest are those of the single cobra, semi-erect with expanded hood; the next ar© 
the stones on which are shown the intertwining of two snakes after the fashion of 
the .dSsculapian rod; the most modern are the three, five, and seven headed serpents, 
forming canopies over the gods and goddesses of the Brahminical pantheon. 
Offerings are daily made at these shrines where they exist, and the snake god is aa 
commonly propitiated as any other of the village deities. Every woman who desires 
to have offspring, no matter what her professed religion, brings offerings of milk, 
ghee, eggs, or flowers to the naga. In many places the living serpent is to this 
day propitiated. At Yyasarpaudy, close to Madras, this worship draws crowds of 
votaries, The traces of serpent worship are most frequent in those districts where 
the Jeina religion now prevails. The temple of Soobramanya in South Oanara is 
at the present day the principal seat of this worship in Southern India p]. The 


pq Sketch Account ov Sebpent-woeship in.Soothbbn India. — Relics found of ancient serpent-worshi'p . — Thoao 
are general throughout peninsular India. The sculpturo is inyai-iably of the form of the Naga or cobra, and almost 
every hamlet has its serpent deity. Sometimes this is a single snake, the hood of tho cobra being simead opoir. 
Occasionally the sculptured figures are nine in number, and tbis form is called tlie “ Navanauga,” and is intended to 
represent a parent snake and eight of its young ; bnt the prevailing form is that of two snakes twining in tho manner 
of the jUsculapian rod or the oadnoena of Mercury. Ceylon sculptures show a greater admixture of serpent worship 
than are to be found in similar representations on the continent of India. The three or seven beaded Naga is foniicl 
adorning almost every sacred spot in that country. The three Ceylonese historical works which have been translated, 
the M^avapso, the hutnancara, and Rajanvaly, all commence with an account more or less detailed of the conversion 
Booddha himself. Snake stones are generally in sets of three. The first represents a. seven- 
headed cobra and is called Soobramanya. The second is a female, the lower portion of whose body is that of a 
snake, ihe thmd represents two serpents entwined, the children of the two former, with sometimes a lingam between 
them. These three representations are necessairy to form a complete and orthodpx gpoup. In the neighhourhoo I of 
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worsliip paid to rougla stones is a widely spread feature in tlie ancient religions, 
and in the majority of its phases is connected with that phallic or lingam worship 
which now confined to India prevailed in early times throughout Southern and 
Western Asia and even penetrated into Europe. The history of the introduction 
of the latter into Southern India is mysterious, but the present facts are simple. 
The various shapes in which the reproductive power is popularly ‘typified in this 


Hassan and Halaboed, in Mysore, a frequent subject amongst the Jeina remains is the figure of a naked Tvoman 
twinedwitli a serpent encircling the right thigh. This is always accompanied by a smaller figure, clothed as fora 
cold olimato, in a posture of adoration. The latter enigmatical figure is found also in the Kistna district. Snake 
stones are most numerous within and around Jeina temples. It may be stated of these stones generally that they all 
have an appearance of extreme antiquity, and are blurred, worn, and mouldered by ago ; and though all castes regard 
/o\ *{'''''^0 01’ superstitious respect, none appear to claim them as specially pertaining to themselves. 

(2) modern observances in connection \vith serpents. — There is a great deal of serpent worship in South Oanara, and 
on one of the highest mountains of tho Ghauts, named Soobramanya, there is one of the most famous serpent 
temples in India. The locality is extremely wild and feverish, more especially during the cold and dry seasons j 
nevertheless great numbers of pilgrims resort thither, especially during tho Deoembor festival called Kookkey Shashty, 
when a groat cattle-fair is also held at the foot of tho mountain. The temple has no architectural pretensions, being 
indeed mostly constructed of laterite. The sanctuary in the centre contains the idol Soobbaroya or serpent-lord. Tho 
image is only a shapeless block of granite. In the Travancore forests, on the bank of one of the many rivers 
flowing thence to tho western soa, there is a small granite temple finely sculptured, considering its situation. And in 
the bed of the river opposite there rises a tall rock called Paumboopaura (‘ Snako rock’), a shining band, suggostivo 
oi a serpents trail, winding round it from bottom to top in a remarkable manner, apparently caused by mioacoous 
veins m the rock. It is hold extremely sacred. Mo Brahmin acts as a priest in any serpent rites, and it is to be 
romoHiborod tliat tlio Jains o£ Soiiilieni India liavo evor bocxi fcliG deadly foos of tlio Bralimins. No ono will point at 
snake stones as it is believed the finger that so pointed would wither from oil the hand. Women lay offerings of 
flowers before them and touch the sculptured heads with paint, believing they will bo thereby blessed with children : 
but men very seldom offer any sort of adoration to those objects. Snakes are kept in houses in Oeylon and Goozerat, 
partly as objects of worship, and partly to destroy rats, but no similar practice prevails in the south-eastern parts of 
peninsular India. Nevertheless as mentioned in tho text living snakes are worshipped. A hootta or deserted ant-hill, 
popularly regarded as tho shrine of the god, is very often in reality the residence of a snake. No Hindoo will kill a 
Naga or cobra willingly. ^ Should any one be killed within the prooincts of a village by Mahomedans or others, 
a piece of copper money is put into its mouth, and tho body is burned with offerings to avert tho evil. Hindoos 
hold that it is most fortunate to witness snakes in congress and they believe that if they can throw a cloth at tho 
pair to touch them with it, the cloth becomes a representative form of Lutchmee of the highest virtue, and is taken 
home to their houses and preserved as such. Naga is a common name both for males and females among all classes of 
Hindoos, from Brahmins downwards to the lowest classes of Shoodras and Mlechas. Nago Bow, Nagojee, &o., are 
common Maliratta names. So are Nagappa, Naugova, &c., among the Oanarese and Toloogoo population. Some 
Brahmins always keep tho skin of a Naga in one of their sacrod books. Lingayots, who deny the religious supremacy 
ol the BrahminSj are nevertheless snake worshippers, many of them bearing the name Naga, both male and female, 

(3) The same with trees and serpents cgmhinecl.— With observances paid to serpents are intimately connected those 
paid to trees. Naga stones, when properly erected, ought to bo on a built-up stone platform facing the rising sun ; and 
ufldor the shade of two peepul (ficus religiosa) trees, these being a male and female growing together, and wedded 
by ceremonies in every respect the same as in the case of human beings. Close by and growing in tho same platform 
are also a neem (margosa) and bilvapattra (a kind of wood-apple), which are supposed to bo living witnesses of 
fho marriage. The expense of performing tho marriage ceremony is too heavy for ordinary persons, anrl so there 
is often fouim only one peepul and a noom on the platform. Tho fact of the neem and bilvapattra trees being 
Boleoted as witnesses proves that the Sheiveito religion is in some manner connected with this form of tree and serpent 
worship. Por tho fruit of those trees is tho only ono which in any way resembles a lingam. And by placing the fruit of 
either on the leaf of tho peepul, which represents tho yony, there is given a fair representation of an entire lingam. 
fihe custom among Brahmins, still acted up to, that undor certain circumstances men must marry plants, is remarkable, 
If a Brahmin is desirous of taking to himself a third wife, he goes through the marriage ceremony correctly, but 
abbreviated in details, with a yokko gida (Aristolochia indioa). This is looked upon as tho third marriage; after tho 
ceremony has boon conqiloLed tho yekko gida is ont down and bnrnt. 'The Brahmin is now free, without fear of evil 
consoquoncos, to marry tho woman ; and sho is called nominally his fourth wife. I’his custom however owes its origin not 
alono_ to tree-worship, bnt also to tho belief that the number throe is unlucky. By burning tho third wife had 
luck is averted. It sometimes happens that a,n elder brother, not having met a suitable wife, is still unmoiried whep 
the younger brother wishes to got married. Before the younger can do so howovor, tho elder goes through tho 
ooromony of marpiago with a plantain tree, which is afterwards ont down, and tho younger is then free to marry. The 
privileges of chewing hotehnut, wearing flowers in the hair, using sandalwood paste on the body, and tying up the 
cloth behind in a particular manner, are confined to married men only. By going through the ceremony of marriage 
with a plantain tree, the unmarried are entitled to exercise those privileges. (4) Partipulars of actual serpent- 
worship,— rA snake festival has none of the elements of Brahminism in it. Tho worshippers bathe, mark their foreheads 
with rod colour, and in small parties, generally families who Imow each othei*, go to places where cobras are known tq 
live or to frequent. There ape generally sacred stones in such places, to which offerings of flowers, ghee, &o., are 
made ; and the stones are anointed with red colour and ground turmeric, prayers and jnvooations bojng made to the 
Jocal spirit of the place and to the serpents. Small new earthen saucers, filled with milk, are then placed near tho 
stones, or near the snake’s hole if there be one. Cobras are food of milk, and are believed to watoh the ceremony, 
pqniing out of their holes and drinking the milk, even while the worshippers are near or sitting at a little distance t,o 
see if their offering is received. Should the snako appear and drink, it is esteemed a fortnnatp circumstance for the 
^vorsliippers. Should the snake not appear, the worshippers after waiting awhile depart, and visit the place next 
morning, when the result is anxiously examined ; if the milk has disappeared, the yite has been aocepte4, not in 
SO marked a degree as if tho reptile had appeared at once. These ceromonios end with a feast. In some places 
persons who have made yowa roll round the temple serpent-fashion, and if the temple is on a hill will even roll up to 
it from the foot of the hill, They also take home with them earth from the sacred serpept holes. This earth is 
believed to cleanse from leprosy if rubbed on the parts affected, and to remove barrenness from women if it be daily 
put in the mouth. The serpentine body-rolling is called angapradaoshinom. There pre men in the Madura district who 
for payment will perform the body-rolling as proxies for persons who have vowed it. These rollings pro done very 
rapidly, with groat fury and vociferation. It is perhaps remarkable that the snake festival is held after the season 
pr at tho season of casting tho skin, and when the snake addressed or -yvorshipped is supposed to have been purified 
Snake worship is especially resorted to on bobalf of children ; and the women and children of a family invariably 
accompany the male head, not only at the annual festival, but whenever a vow has been made to a serpent deity. Tho 
first hair of a child which is shaved off when it has passed teething and other infantine ailments, is frequently dedicated 
to^ a serpent. On such occasions tho child is taken to the locality of the vow, the usual ceremonies are performed, and 
with other offerings of flowers, &c., tho child’s hair is oomhinod. In every case a feast follows, cooked near the spot, 
and Brahmins who attend receive largess and alms, and relations and friends receive invitations. In the Shacty 
ceromonios called Poornauhhishaica, which belong to aboriginal customs, the worship of the snake forips a portion, 
m emblematical of energy and wisdom. No priept is ever in charge of snake-shrineSf 
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country are well-known, from the rude elongated stone set up under trees to the 
massive cylinders of hewn rock which are found in the enclosure of the ancient 
pagodas. Any natural formation of earth or rock which approaches the lingam in 
resemblance is regarded with special veneration, and is called swayambhoo lingam or 
natural lingam. The lingam is generally represented in mystical conjunction with 
the yony. In appearance these are pure symbols ; in no respect images, as are met 
with elsewhere. And of all the representations of the deity which India has 
imagined these are the least materialistic. If the common people worship them it 
is nevertheless true that the choice of these symbols by themselves to the exclusion 
of every other image was, on the part of certain founders of sects, a protest against 
idolatry. 

57. The subject of phallic worship introduces the Brahminical religion, 
which in its Sheivic phase reposes on it. The Brahminical mythology is a system 
vast, and multifarious, but it is founded on the philosophical idea of an all-perva- 
ding mind from which the universe derived its existence. To this nature, which is 
called the Brahm, the Hindoos ascribe the most exalted attributes of power, 
wisdom, and beneficence. This being however is not represented as the active 
ruler of the universe, but as fixed in sublime and perpetual repose. He did not 
even, strictly speaking, create finite natures ; but emitted them out of his own sub- 
stance, into which those that are most perfect will again be absorbed. Thus 
sprung the Hindoo triad, Shiva, Yishnoo, and Brahma; the supreme objects of 
worship. Shiva bears the title of the destroyer, and in that character has very 
numerous worshippers. He is represented in the arts under a form calculated to 
inspire terror ; of gigantic size, naked, riding on a bull, his eyes inflamed, and 
serpents hanging from his ears like jewels. Wars with the gods and extermination 
of giants form the leading events of his history. The worship of Shiva prevails 
mostly among the members of the upper classes of Indian society or the lowest 
classes of all. In the former case it stands for the philosophic conception of 
destruction as the necessary precedent of subsequent reproduction. In the latter 
case it stands merely for the conception of the forces hostile and formidable to 
man, Shiva is the special god of contemplatory Brahmins, but he is also the god 
who has furnished grounds for human sacrifices and swinging feasts among the 
lowest part of the population. Here in Southern India with a population wholly 
aboriginal and already devoted to a religion of fear, it has found a natural home. 
The great bulk of those who worship the higher gods in the south of India worship 
Shiva, or his wife Parvaty, indirectly through numerous deified heroes and heroines 
assimilated to the tutelar deities already mentioned. Parvaty especially is invoked 
as auother mode of addressing the village Ammen. Shiva himself has no separate 
image. The outward representation of Shiva is always the lingam, but of the 
meaning of this the common people know little. It is evident that Sheivic worship 
has been founded on phallism. In the twelfth century arose in South-western 
India Basava, the founder of the sect of the Lingayets, who especially worship 
Shiva in the shape of the lingam. This must always be carried about by its 
disciples, and is therefore called jangamam or “movable” in contradistinction to 
the lingam of the Shiva temples which is stauvaram or “stable.” The sect are 
also cabled Lingadhauries. Also Yeera Sheivasor warrior Sheivas. They wear a 
rosary of toolasy beads. The sect has never gained much popularity. The jan- 
gams profess to have kept the most primitive faith. They reverence the Yedas and 
the teachings of Shcincaraoharya. They reject the Bhaugavata and Ramayana, and 
with them the authority of the Brahmins. They disallow all distinctions of caste. 
Basava they regard as a personification of Shiva. Brahmins have in some cases 
joined this sect, when they are called Aradhya Brahmins. They are a peaceable 
race of Hindoo sectarians. They are still numerous in Western Mysore. Worship- 
pers of Shiva are to be distinguished by the horizontal lines on the forehead, thus 
SvHiade with cow dung or sandal. Yishnoo is the most active member of the 
triad. His nine fulfilled incarnations, and his tenth expected one, are prominent 
epochs in Hindoo mythology. On these occasions he appeared differently as a man, 
a boar, a lion, or a tortoise ; to deliver oracles, to destroy giants, and deliver the 
earth from the evils that oppressed it. In two of the incarnations he appeared as 
Rama and as Krishna, uames which have almost superseded his own ; and under 
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the last appellation his history has awakened the fancy of the Hindoo poets. 
Vishnoo the preserver is the popular god in Bengal and throughout the northern 
districts of this Presidency. Vishnoo’s oft-mentioned “ three steps ” may mean 
the rising, meridian and setting of the sun ; or the past, the present and the future. 
What the lingam and the yony are for Shiva and Bevyj a petrified ammonite, the 
Shalagram (so called from a spot on the banks of the Gandakee where it is found), 
and the toolasy, a plant of the Basil species, sue for Yishnoo and Lutchmee his 
wife. These last differ however in that they do not play such a part in the worship 
of the temples, and that they continue to belong rather to the circle of private 
devotion. In Southern India, the worshippers of Yishnoo are divided into two 
sects, called Tengalays and Yadagalays. The Tengalays follow the precepts of 
Manavaulamaumoony or Ramyajamautry,and the Yadagalays those of Yedantacharry 
or Yedanta Desicar. Both of these saints were pupils of the same master, Eamaunoo- 
jacharya, and neither sect speak disrespectfully of the apostle of the other. Both 
sects use the same rites, with only minor differences. The Tengalays and Yadaga- 
lays, if of the same caste, may also eat together and intermarry. So that the points 
of difference apparently are not of vital importance. Yet among no other sects are 
there such frequent and bitter quarrels. Tengafay means “ southern veda,” and 
Yadagalay means “ northern veda; ” and in all probability the existing disputes, if 
their history could be traced, have reference to the assumption of superiority of 
ritual on the part of ]!lorthern Brahmins, who settled in the south. The Tengalays 
are most numerous in the southern provinces. The serious matter in dispute 
between the two sects is in regard to the mode of wearing the trident or sectarian 
mark. The Yadagalays draw these marks from the hair to the nose between the 
eyes ; while the Tengalays prolong the middle line to the middle of the nose. 
Cheitanya, a native of Bengal, who died in 1527, introduced the worship 
of Krishna into Southern India, and his disciples there are called Shataunies 
or Sanautanas. Like the jangams among Sheiveites, these among Yeishnavites 
reject caste. Worshippers of Yishnoo are to be distinguished by the trident 
mark on the forehead, thus Vli oi' Wj made in red and white lines. The 
sign is also often found on their house doors and elsewhere p]. Between these 
two great religions, Sheiva and Yeishnava, there are many disputes which 


[30] Sketch Account qv the Sectarian Marks worn by the Hindoos oe Southern India. — Introduction, — These 
are sometimes called caste-marks, as indicating that only those are entitled to them who belong to what are considered 
Hindoo castes. They vary however with the religion professed, and would be more appropriately called sectarian 
marks. All religious persons belonging to any Hindoo sect use them, and on the other hand no others do so. They 
form part of the daily ceremonies which are performed prior to the morning meal, are not put on till those ceremonies 
are completed, and are generally continued in whole or in part for the rest of the day. They are applied t,o the face, 
breast, and arms ; chiefly the first of these, (2) Pariah and hill tribes. — These are not entitled to wear sectarian marks, 
but sometimes affect them on occasions of festivity ; especially the minor mark of the pottoo in Tamul countries. The 
Badagahs of the Neilgherries wear them always, thus showing that the tribe is within the Hindoo caste system. (3) 
Veishnavas, — For this purpose, all the Veishnavas employ especially a white earth called Gopichandana, which, to be of 
the purest description, should be brought from Dwarca, being said to be the soil of a pool at that place, in which the 
Gopees drowned themselves when they heavd of Hrishna’s death. The common Gopichandana, however, is nothing but 
a magnesian or calcareous clay. The material of which the naumam is made is called “ tiroomim sL’eeohooi’nam ” 
or “ akshatah.” The naumam in very largo size is marked on sacred bxdldings ; and not infrequently in smaller size 
on the street-door of ordinal y habitations. (4) The Shree Veishnavas. — The marks of thp Eamaunoojeeyas are two parpen, 
dioular white lines, made of Gopichandana drawn from the root of the hair to the commencement of each eye-brow, and 
a transverse streak connecting them across the root of the nose ; while in the centre is a perpendicular streak of red, 
made specially with a particular preparation of turmeric and lime. They have also patches of Gopichandana, with a 
central red streak on the breast, and each upper arm. The marks are supposed to represent the Shankh, Ohaora, Gadah, 
and Padma, or Shell, Discus, Club, and Lotus, which Vishnoo bears in his four bands, whilst the central streak is Shree, 
or Lutchmee. Some have these obj ects carved on wooden stamps, with which they impress the emblenis on their bodies, 
and others carry their devotion so far as to have the parts cicatrized with heated metallio models of the objects they 
propose to represent. Besides these marks, they wear a necklace of the wood of the Toolasy, and carry a rosary of the 
seeds of the same plant, or of the lotus. (6) The Tengalqy and Vadagalay sub-divisiqns of the Shree Veishnavci:S. — The 
opposition between these in the present day relate more to the external mark of their sect than to differences in funda, 
mental doctrine. The one party contends that the mark should represent both Vishnog’s feet and should extend halfr 
way down the nose, while the other maintains that the mark should only represent one foot of Vishnoo and that the 
nose should not be painted. The due marking of the idols in their temples is a special subject of contention and 
sometimes of litigation. The Tengalay frontal mark, which has sonje resemblance to a trident, is represented thus \|/. 
The two outer lines stand for the two soles of Vishnoo’s feet, while the line which extends down the nose represents a 
lotus thr.one on which the feet rest. On the other hand the Vadagalay mark y/ stands for only one of Vishnoo’s feet. 
The Vadagalays contend that since the Ganges sprang from the sole of Vishnoo’s right foot, his right foot should be held 
in special veneration. Both parties agree in employing a central mark to symbolize Vishnoo’s wife, Lutchmee. 
(6) The Vallabhacharry Veishnavas. — The mark on the forehead consists with these of two red perpendicular lines 
meeting in a semicircle at the root of the nose, and having a round spot of red between them. The Bhactas have the 
same marks as the Shree Veishpavas on the breasts and arms, and some also make the central spot on the forehead with 
a black earth, called Shyauipabandy, or any black metalho substance. The necklace and rosary are made of the stalk 
of the Toolasy. This sect is scarce in Southern India. ('7) The Madhwa Veishnavas. — The marks common to them, and 
the lay votaries of the order, are the impress of the symbols of Vishnoo upon their shoulders and breasts, stamped 
with a hot iron, and the frontal mark, which consists of two perpendicular lines, made with Gopichandana and joined 
at the root of the nose like that of the Shree Veishnavas ; but instead of a redliu-fi down the centre, the Madhwaohfi»uieg 
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sometimes end in blows. In former days, such occurrences were more frequent 
than they are now. The disputes consist in the question which god is the 
greater and which is the original one. The most complete examples of both 
creeds are now to be looked for in Southern India, for the north was always more 
exposed to conquerors. It was the south which produced the great religious 
revivalists of ^ both creeds ; Ooomaurila, Shuncara, Madhwa, Hamaunooja and Yal- 
labha. The Sheiveites are in the minority in the northern districts. In the 
Ganjam district they are as one to ten of the Veishnavites ; in Vizagapatam, as one 
to four ; in the Godavery district as one to three and a fraction. When the Kistna 
district is reached, the Sheiveites approach in numbers to the Veishnavites. In 
Nellore, Ouddapah, Bellary, Kurnool, Ohingleput, North Arcot, and South Arcot 
the proportions are nearly equal. In the districts to the south, the Sheiveites con- 
stitute by far the larger portion of the Hindoo population. In Tanjore they are 
nearly seven to one of the Veishnavites; in Trichinopoly and Coimbatore four to 
one ; in Tinnevelly and Madura more than five to one. On the western coast they 
out-number the Veishnavites in the proportion of two to one in Oanara and sixty- 
seven to one in Malabar. Brahma, though the highest in dignity, and manifesting 
even the qualities of the source from which he emanates, is comparatively little 
regarded, and has no temples raised and no national worship paid to him. It is 
doubtful whether he was ever worshipped, though the Brahma Poorana speaks of 
it being so at Pooshcara near Ajmeer. In no other part of India at any rate, 
amidst the millions abounding in the country, is there any trace of his worship. 
Among inferior deities the first place is held by Indra, bearing the title of king 
of heaven. This high place is maintained only by perpetual contests with 
Ashooras and Racshasas. Pie is even liable to be ejected by Brahmins skilled in 
magic. Other objects of worship are Oartigay, god of war; Soorya, the sun; 
Pavana, the god of the winds ; Varoona, god of the waters ; Yama, the king who 
judges the dead. These deities however are little regarded by the people. 
The rivers are accounted divinities. Sanctity attaches to the Godavery and its 
affluents, the Oauvery, the Kistna, and the Toongabudra ; the latter being called the 
Gangah of the south. Like the Ganges and the Jumna, these rivers have their 
holy places, to which there flock troops of devotees. The worship of animals is 
also prevalent. The cow above all is held in deep and general reverence. The bull 
is the vahan or vehicle of Shiva and is called Nundy. In all temples of Shiva 
may be seen the image of this animal made of black stone kneeling before the 
lingam and yony, the symbols of Shiva and Parvaty. And in pictures Shiva is 
invariably represented riding on a bull. A bull both in the Sheiva and Veishnava 
temples carries the kettle-drums which are sounded for worship three times daily. 
It is one of the most meritorious acts to dedicate a bull to Shiva. What the bulls 
are to Shiva the monkeys are to Vishnoo. Legions of these animals infest the 
neighbourhood of his temples, where they are maintained and revered as the 
representatives of Hanooman, the monkey-god once associated with Rama. The 
exploits of the monkey are largely celebrated in the sacred books. Several 
animals are appropriated as vahans or vehicles to other members of the pantheon 


make a straight black line with the charcoal from incense offered to UsTarayana, terminating in a round mark made with 
turmeric. ( 8 ) The Sanmtcmy Veishnavaa . — The Veishnavas of this sect are distinguished by two white perpendicular 
streaks of sandal, or Gopiohandana, down the forehead, uniting at the root of the nose and continuing to near the tip 5 
by the n^e of Raudhah Krishna stamped on the temples, breast and arms ; and by a close necklace of Toolasy stalk of 
three strings, with a rosary of one hundred and eight or sometimes even of a thousand beads made of the stem of the 
Toolasy. (9) Veishnava women . — These wear a perpendicular rod mark, and a horizontal white mark between the eye- 
brows. (10) Sheiveitea . — ’The fuE mark of a Sheiveite is three horizontal lines on the forehead, thus 5 . The common 
name for these is keetnanmam, In the early morning these consist of Vibhooty or sacred ashes. The ashes should 
properly betaken from the fire of an ami hotra Brahmin, but may also be the ashes of burnt cow-dung from an oblation 
offered to the deity. The material or Vibhooty, and the efiaoaoy of the mark the Tripoondra, are thus described in the 
Caushikhanda : — " The ashes of fire made with burnt cow-dung are the material fittest for the Tripoondra. Whoever 
M marks the Tripoondra with ashes, agreeably to rule, is purified from sins of the first and second degree ; who makes it 
on his forehead without the mantras, being ignorant of its virtue, will be purified from every simple sin.” The mode 
of making it is thus laid down ; — “ Beginning between the eye-brows, and carrying it to their extremity, the mark 
mado with the thumb reverted between the middle and third fingers is called the Tripoondra.” The preparation of the 
ashes is Bittended with ceremonieSj and the use of mantras. Aundies or Sheiva ascetics smear all visible parts of the 
body with the ashes. After ablution, in the case of all who are not ascetics, the Vibhooty is replaced with sandal-paste 
or shandanam. Strict Smarta reli^onists add a white circular spot on the central line of the keetnanmam. This indeed 
often takes tire place^of the three lines in the process of applying sandal, and is thus worn during the day. The circular 
spot is called pottoo in the Dravidian languages. On occasions of mourning the pottoo is either rubbed off or made of 
white. Most of the Numboory Brahmins of the West Coast are Shiva worshippers. (11) Sheiva women . — Sheiva women 
wear a crimson pottoO made of turmeric and lime-juice. (12) Zfayars.— Though the Nayars of Malabar are Veishna- 
•vites, they retain the old Shiva mark on the forehead. 
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besides Shiva. The swan and eagle belong respectively to Brahma and Vishnoo, 
and are severally named Hansa and Garooda. Ganesh, eldest son of Mahadeva 
or Shiva and Parvaty, the elephant-headed god of prudence and polio;^ rides 
Oartis-ay, their second son rides a peacock ; Indra rides the elephant, JtirauvatJaam, 
the symbol of might ; Varoona, the god of the waters, rides a fish ; Cauma Deva, the 
god of love, rides a parrot; Agny, the god of fire, ndes a ram. The Hindoo 
goddesses are uniformly represented as the suhordinate powers of their respective 
husbands. Lutohmee is the wife of Vishnoo, Bhawany of Shiva or Mahadeva, and 
Saraswatee of Brahma. Here it should be mentioned that the followers of the 
Tantras or worshippers of Shacty, the female energy, are to be found in Southern as 
in Northern India ; and are divided into Dacshinacharries or right-hand worship- 
pers and Vaumacharries or left-hand worshippers. The former practise niagical 
rites, and the latter indulge in orgies of extreme description.^ Some of the 
followers of the Tantras are also called Oanchoolyas. These sectaries may belong 
outwardly to either the Sheiva or the Veishnava religion. _ The Hindoo religion 
has a reverence for the impressions of feet. At the summit of Adams Peak in 
Ceylon is a natural hollow artificially enlarged, which is said by the Ceylcmese to be 
the impression of the foot of Booddha. It is called however by the Hindoos of 
Southern India, Shreepada, meaning the divine footstep; Yishnoo having alighted 
on that spot in his avatar of Rama. Mahomedans have also claimed this footmark 
as a religious relic. The following is a list of trees and p ants in Southern India 
sacred to either Shiva or Vishnoo Crat^va religiosa, for Shiva ; Oratseva nurvala, 
for Shiva; Jonesia asoca,for Shiva; C^salpinia pulcherrima, for Shiva ;Jasminum 
undulatum, for Shiva and Vishnoo ; Guettardia speciosa, for Shiva and Vishnoo; 
Oalonhvllum inophyllum, for Shiva and Vishnoo; Oroganum marjora^na, for Shiva 
and Vishnoo ; Ixora bandhuca, for Shiva and Vishnoo ; Artemisia anstriaca, for Shiva 
and Vishnoo- Nerium odorum, for Shiva and Vishnoo; Chrysanthemum indicum, 
for Shiva and Vishnoo. The ideas of a future state present a strong and pec^iar 
character under the Hindoo mythology. The human mind being considered an 
emanation from the Brahm, or supreme mind, the Hindoos find a ground for its 
pre-existence in the doctrine of the metempsychosis, or transmigration of souls, 
which is diffused over the whole Bast. Under this system, the souls of all animals 
are held to be those of men thus degraded in punishment of their sms, but capable 
after manv ages of regaining their pristine condition. The Hindoo creeds anord for 
the reward of the good a yariety of heavens. The places of future punishment are 
in like manner multiplied and filled with various species of torture. The deeds 
according to which these rewards or punishments are awarded compose the moral 
code of the Hindoo. The doctrines of the more ancient religion of the Hmdoos 
are contained in the Vedas or four sacred books, each composed of two parts ; one 
containing forms of worship, the other containing moral and religious instru^mn. 
These Vedas are of the highest antiquity, indeed of an age quite unknown. _ iheir 
nrimarv doctrine teaches theism, or the worship of a self-existent suprerne being, to 
whom all are subject. “ There is in truth,” they say, “ but one deity, the supreme 
spirit the lord of the universe, whose work is the universe.^ The Pooranas, 
the other best known sacred books of the Hindoos, are compositions of date, 
and are the exponents of modern Brahminism. The Pooranas are eighteen m 
number and were written in support of the doctrines of particular sects and the 
supremacy of the priesthood. They are for the most part legendary in their 
character. The pure theism of the ancient Hindoo faith, as defined in the Vedas, 
has become developed into an elaborate polytheistic system. The ancient Harshanas 
give the philosophy of the Hmdoos, than which none is more subtle.^ Brahmins 
llone prosecute this, but the people are not without their philosophic intelligence. 
Brahmins are of three classes according to the distinctions made by a combination 
of creed and phfiosophy. When called Smartas they worship Shiva md prosecute 
the Adweita philosophy; these have followed Shuncaraoharya. When called 
Madhwas they worsHp Vishnoo, and prosecute the Hweita philosophy ; these have 
foUowed Madwaoharya. When called Shree Veishnavas they worship Vishnoo 
and prosecute the Vishishtadweita philosophy ; these have followed Ramaunooja- 
oharya Of the three philosophies the old or Adweita is that which prevails most 
in Southern India. " It teaches that the deity is the one great essence, filling all 
space and time. It is separated by little from pantheism. While pantheism says 
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“ every tMng is God” fclie exact maxim in the Adweita is every thing is of God.” 
In the Adweita system worship is held to begin with an access of the “ state of 
knowing.” The conversion is not accompanied by, or dependent upon, any initiatory 
rite. The enlightenment comes from within. The whole of the ethical and much 
of the dogmatic part of the Adweita system coincides with the tenour of the 
ancient Dravidian literature written long before Sanscrit teachings ; and Shnncara- 
charya did not do more than dispose in order the instinctive beliefs of higher 
Dravidian minds. The causes which have made the Adweita philosophy congenial 
to the population of this country are the same that have predisposed them to 
adopt Christianity in much greater numbers than the inhabitants of any other 
part of India 


[81] Skbtoh Account or the pbincipai existing Hindoo Sects in Southern India. — Shim worahippers—Thia 
$eot prevails among tte people who speak the Tamnl, Canareae, and Malayalam languages ; that is to say throngi^ 
the well populated countries attached to the ancient Hindoo kingdoms of Ohera, Chola, and Pandya. A casual 
observer may convince himself of the prevalence of the Sheiveite faith by comparing with those who wear the 
Veishnava sign, the npmher of those whose foreheads are marked with the triple horizontal line of ashes. The most 
imposing fanes in Southern India are devoted to this religion. Its tenetp, ethics and Pooranic fables have supplied the 
Tamul language with the greater part of its literature. The feeling of the Rheiveites as a body is decidedly polemic 
with regard to other sects. Their religious works are filled with stories which redound to the glory of Shiva, whilst 
they impute a vast inferiority to other deities. The Smarta Brahmins derive their title from the word Smarta 
* pertaining to law,’ and deem it applicable to themselves since they strictly adhere to the rules of the Veda, as selected 
and expounded by the great Shuncaracharya, Their theology is pantheistic j Shiva is all things and everywhere, and 
Brahma and Vishnoo are manifestations of him. The community is very large ; to say that a person is a Smarta 
Brahmin is colloquially the same as saying that he is a Shiva Brahmin, Their education, dignity, and not unfrequently 
their wealth, give them great infipenoe over the adherents of the Shiva faith and contribute to sustain the strength of 
that faith. The ascetic adherents of the Shiva system are termed Yogies. The Shiva system holds out to its votaries 
a four-fold bliss in a future state, termed Saulokya, Saumeepya, Sauroopya, and Sauyoojya ; or the presence of God, 
propinquity to God, similitude _ to God, and absorption into God. These states of bliss are attaphed to four kinds of 
devotion, to which they respectively correspond. These are religious services, ceremonies, asceticism, and the exercise 
or possession pf spiritual wisdom, The two last methods are said to be impossible to men who arc so unfortunate as 
to live in the present Kaliyoog or iron age. Religious service and cerenjony may be presented to the deity by a 
worshipper in his own homo. A temple devoted to the worship of Shiva does not differ in its architectural character 
from one consecrated to Vishnoo. An outer wall, generally a parallelogram, incloses a court j in which very numerous 
gacred buildings may >e ereoted, The principal edifice is the shrine, which is approaclieci through a vestibule. Thero 
is no image of Shiva, who is worshipped only through the liugam or phallic emblem. Lingam worship is among the 
moat ancient objects of homage adopted in India independently of the ritual of the Vedas, How far the worship of the 
Lingam is authorized by the Vedas i? doubtful, but it is the main purport of several of the Pooranas- There can be no 
doubt of its universality at the period of the Mahomedan invasion of India. The idol destroyed by Mahmood of 
Ghuznee at Somnauth in Goozerat was nothing more than a lingam, being a block of stone four or five cubits long and 
of proportionate thickness. It was one of the twelve great lingams thep set up in various parts of India, several of 
which, besides Somnaut, were destroyed by the early Mahomedan conquerors. The twelve lingams are particularised 
in the Kedauracalpa of the Nundy Oopapoqrana, where Shiva is made to say : "I am omniprosent, but I am especially 
in twelve forms and placep.” _a?hese he enumerates and they are as follow “.a” Somnaut, in Sowrashtra or Surat 
in its most extensive sense, including part of Goozerat, where indeed Pattana Somnaut, or tho city of Somnaut is 
8tiU situated. “ b MhlUcarjoona, or Srisheilam. o ” Mahacaula in Oojjein. This deity of stone was carried to Delhi 
and broken there upon the capture of Opj join by 41tmi8h, in A.D. 1231. According to the Tabkauty Aobaree the shrine 
was then three hundred years old. d ” Omcaura. This is said to have been in Oojjein j but it is probably the shrino 
pf Mahadeva at Ompaura Mapdhattah on the Nerbndda. f'e” Amareshwara. is also placed in Oojjein “f” 
Veidyanauta, at Deogarh iu Bengal ; the temple is still existent, and is a celebrated place of pilgrimage. “ g ” Raniesha 
at Setoobandha, the island of Rameswaram, between Ceylon and the continent, This lingam is stated to have been 
set up by Rama_. The temple is still iu repair, and is one of the mpst magnificent in Ipdia. The gateway is one 
hundred feet high. “ h ” Bheemashanoara, jn the Deccan country, which is probably the same with Bheemeshwara a 
t Dranksharam am in the Raia,lnTmiTiflT»v Hisl.rlnt,. 
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Kedanresna, or Kedamanta, in the Himalaya ; this deity is represented by a shapeless mass of rook, Most if not all 
pf these lingams are nained in work^ of which the date cannot bp much latpr than the eighth or ninth centurv 
a,nd it IS therefore to be infeiued with as much certainty as anything short of positive testimony can afEord tha^ 
the worship of Shiva, under this type, prevailed throughout India af least as early as the fifth or sixth centurv of the 
phnstianera. Oonsiderpd as one great branch of the universal pcblic wqrship, its prevalence no doubt dates much 
earlier ; but the particular modifications under which the several types received their local designations and became 
entitled to special reverence are not in every case of remote antiquity. The principal lingam of a Shiva temnle 
should be accompanied by imagps of Pomqh or Parvaty; of thoiu offspring, Ganesh, Roobramanya (Oartikpya) and 
Veerabhadraj of Brahma and Vishnoo ; of the Shacties of these j with many others. Tke worship paid m such a shrine 
^ot the most formal description. Reverence is paid to Ganesh j permission to enter is requested from Xundv the 
bull ; and bhp. wors^ppOT prostrates himself bpfore the principal lingam or contents himsplf with lifting his olasned 
hai^sto his fprehead. He presents his offering, if he has one, through the attendant 'Rrahmin, 'does obeisance again 
makes ag^ture to any other of the deities wRose favour he may wish to propitiate,' walks round the temple 
& Keilausu, the abode pf Shiva. Ii^agep of bim occupy a similar SiMorin 

^ piaped within the gateway, faces the shrine, and is always representpd conebant. Smaller 
of the temple, and the presence of these is the surest sign of a Shiva temple 
The bull itsejf is worshipped. Amoug the liugadhauries of Mysore this isjn the most popular ohiect of wS p 
TOder the name of Basava, who was au incarpation of Hundy, iu the eleventh century. tL MysoSu ori^ S thi 
mickar ru^rs of Tanjore wiU aocouut for their geUeral introdudtion of it in the south. It is not'^ry poptdiKmonit 
t Janams.-One of the forms iu ^hioh the Rugam worship appSrs fs thaHf fhe 

L^ayets, Lmgavauts, Lmgadha^es, or Japgams, the epseutial oharanteriptic of whom is the practice of woarinu 
&e emblem on some part of the diess or person. The sign is of a sfaiall size, made of copper or silver, and is com? 
monly worn snspepded in a case_ round the neck, or sometime^ tied in the turban. In common with the Sbeivnn 

foreheads mth Vibhooty or 'ashes, and wear necklaces, and carry rosaries made 
of the Rpodgauosha peed. The clerical members of the sect usually stain their garments with red ochre ’in tLo 
^ n® ?:uugayets are very numerous, and the officiating priests of the Sheiva shrines are commoniv of tlSs 
designations of Arafihya and Pandauram^ The sect is also there known hy“hfmme of 
Yeera Sheiva. Tbe Basava Poorapa in Oanarese is the chief wor^ on the roRgipn of the sect. There aL many pthor 
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58. This is the religion the details of which have been imposed on the 
Dravidians by the Brahmins, or have been derived by the Dravidians from their own 
traditions. For their celebration Southern India is covered with temples The 


Oanarose works, suok as the Basava Poorana, Ohanna Basava Poorana, Prahhoolingaloolah, Sharanaloelaumrita, 
Viraotaraca-avya, and others, containing legends of a vast numbor of Jangama saints and teachers. There are also 
several works of the same nature in Teloogoo j as the Basaveshwara Poorana, Punditaradhyacharitram, and others. 
(8) Bamaunoojemjas or Shree Veislmavas. — The establishments of the Ramaunoojeeyas are specially numerous iu the 
Deocan, aud the same country comprehends the site of the Guddeo, the pillow or seat of the primitive teacher ; his spiritual 
throne in fact, to which his disciples are successively elevated. This circumstance gives a superiority to the Aoharyas of 
the Daeshiua or south, over those of the Oottara or north, into which they are at present divided as will be hereafter 
noticed. The Brahminical heads t>f the sect are called Iyengars. The worship of the followers of Bamaunooja is addressed 
to Vishnoo and to Lutohmee, and their respective incarnations, either singly or conjointly ; and the Bhroe Veishnavas, by 
which general name the soot is known, consist of corresponding sub-divisions, as Harayana, or Lutohmee, or Lutchmeo 
Narayaua, or Bama, or Seeta, or Soeta llama, or Krishna, or Bookminee, or any other modiheations of Vishnoo and his 
consort. The most striking peculiarities in the practices of this soot are the individual preparation and scrupulous ijrivacy 
of their meals. They must not eat in cotton garments, but having bathed must put on woollen or silk. Tho teachers allow 
their select pupils to assist them, but in general all the llamaunoojooyas cook for themselves, and should the meal during 
this process or whilst they are eating attract tho looks of a stranger, the operation is stopped. The chief ceremony of 
initiation in all Hindoo sects is the communication by tho teacher to tho disciple of the mantra, which generally 
consists of tho name of some deity, or a short address to him j it is communicated in a whisper, and never lightly 
made known by tho adopt to profane oars. The mantra of tho Ilamaunooja sect is said to bo tho six syllable mantra : — 
Om Ilamauya uamah; or Om, salutation to llama. Another distinction among the sects, but merely of a civil 
character, is tho term or terms witli wliich tho religious mombors saluto each other when they meet, or in which they 
are addressed by tho lay mombors. This amongst tho Ilamaunoojooyaa is tho phrase, I am your slave 5 accompanied with a 
slight inclination of tho hoad, aud tho application of tho joined hands to the forehead. To tho Acharyas, or supremo 
teachers of this sect, tho rest perform tho Ashtaunga Dandawat or prostration of tho body with the application to tho 
ground of eight parts, tho forohoad, hroast, hands, knoos, aud instops of tho foot.. The principal aubhoritios of this 
soot are the commonts of tho founder on the Sootras of Vynnsa and other Veidic works. Those are written in Sanscrit, 
audaro tho Shroe Bhashya, tho Geobabhashya, tho Vodaurtasangraha, Vodantapradeopa, and Vodantasaura, Bosidos 
thesQ, tho works of Voncata Aoharya are of great ropuLo amongst them 5 as the Stotrabhashya and Sha,tadooshino0, and 
others. TTio Ohundamanrootaveidioa and Trimsha,tadhyauna are also works of authority, as is tho Paunoharautra of 
Naurada. Of tho Pooranas they aoknowlodgo only six as aubhoritios ; tho Vishnoo, Nauradeoya, Garooda, Padma, Varauha 
and tho Bhagavata. The othor twelve are regarded as Taumasah, or originating in the principles of darknoss and passion. 
Bosidos those, tho Ramaunoojas havo a variety of popular works in tho dialects of the south, one of which, the Gooroopau- 
ramharay, cont8,ins an account of the life of Ilamaunooja. Tho chief religious tenet of the llamaunoojas is the assertion 
that Vishnoo is Brahma ; aud that ho was boforo all worlds, and was the cause and tho creator of all. Although thoy 
maintain that Vishnoo and tho univorso are one, yet, in opposition to tho Vedanta doctrines, thoy deny that the deity 
is void of form or quality, and regard him as endowed with all good qualities and with a two-foid form; tho supremo 
spirit, Parainantman, or cause, aud tho gross one, tho effect, tho univorso or matter. Tho doctrine is hence called tho 
Vishiahiadwoita, or doctrine of unity with attrihuios. In those assorLions l<hoy are followed by most of the Voislmavii 
sects. Oreatiou originatod in tho wish of Vishnoo, who was alone without a second, to multiply himsolf. Mo said, 
I will bocomo many ; and ho was individually embodied as visible and ethereal light. After that, as a ball of clay may 
ho mouldod into various forma, so tho grosser substance of the deity became manifest in tho elements and their combina- 
tions. The forms into whioh tho divine matter is thus divided are pervaded by a portion of tho same vitality which 
belongs to the groat cause of all, hut whioh is distinct from his spiritual or ethereal essence. Here therefore the 
Ramaiinoojas again oppose the Vodantioas ; who identify the Paramautman and Joevautman, or ethereal and vital spirit. 
This vitality, though endlessly diffusible, is imperishable and eternal; and the matter of the universe, as being the same 
in substance with the supremo being, is alike without beginning or end. Poorooshotbama, or Narayana, after having 
created man and animals, throngh the instrumentality of those subordinate agents whom ho willed into existence for 
that purpose, still retained tho supremo authority of tho universe. So that the llamaunoojas assort ihroo prodientoa of 
the universe, oomprohonding tho deity. It consists of Ohit or spirit, Achit or matter, Beshwara or god ; or the onjoyor, 
the thing enjoyed, and tho ruler and controller of both. Bosidos his primary and secondary form as the creator and 
creation, tho deity has assumed at different times particular forms aud appearances for the benofit of his creatures, 
lie is, or has been visibly present amongst mon, in Jivo modifications. In his Archah, objects of worship, as images, &c. 
In tho Vibhavas or avatars, as tho fish, tho boar, &o. In certain forms called Vyoohas, of which four are enumerated ; 
Vasoodeva, or Krishna, Balarama, Pradyoomna, and Anirooddha. Fourthly, in the soooshma form, whioh when perfect 
comprises six qualities : — Virajas, absence of human passion; Vimribyoo, immortality; Vishoca, exemption from care or 
pain; Vijighatsah, absence of natural wants ; Satyaoauma and Sabyasancalpa, tho love and practice of truth. Sixthly, 
as the Antarantmah or Anbaryauraee, the human soul, or individualised spirit. All these are to be worshipped seriatim* 
as the ministrant ascends in the scale of perfection, and adoration therefore is five-fold ; — Abhigatnana, oleaning and 
purifying the temples, images, &c. ; Oopadaima, providing flowers and perfumes for religious rites ; Ijya, the presenta- 
tiou of such offerings, blood offerings being uniformly prohibited, it may be observed, by all the Veishnavas ; Swadh- 
yauya, counting the rosary and repeating the names of the divinity, or any of his forms ; and Yoga, the effort to unite 
with the deity. The reward of those acts is elevation to tho seat of Vishnoo and enjoyment of like state with his 
own, interpreted to bo perpetual residence in Veicoonba, or Vishnoo’s heaven, in a condition of pure ecstasy and 
eterna.l rapture. Tho Bamaunoojas are decidedly hostile to the Shoiva sect, and are not on very friendly terms with 
the modern votaries of Krishna, although they recognize that deity as an incarnation of Vishnoo. Borne of the oldest 
monuments of the Veishnava faith in South India may be found in the ruins of Mauvellipore or the Seven Pagodas, to 
whioh frequent reference will he found in these images. Though symbols of Shiva and sculptured representations of 
Parvaty ave found in tho multitude of figures represented there in the various reliefs, yet the chief subjects are 
selected from the legends attached to the Veishnava faith. The dwarf incarnation of Vishnoo maybe particularised. 
The most celebrated shrine devoted to Vishnoo is that of Shreerungam, erected upon an island formed by the waters of 
the Ooleroon and Oauvery. The deity is there worshipped under the name of Shreerunganantha, or “ Lord of the holy 
isle.” The form presented to the eyes of his worshippers is said to be the same as that whioh he assutaos when he 
reposes upon Shesha in Veiooonta. Vishnoo is called also Permanl in the south. Besides the temples a^ppropriated to 
Vishnoo and his consort and their several forms, and those whioh are celebrated as objects of pilgrimage, as Bamnand 
and Bunganauta, images of metal or stone are usually set up in the houses of the private members of this scot, which 
are daily worshipped, and the temples and dwellings are all decorated with tho Shalagram stone and Toolasy plant. The 
mendicant followers of Vishnoo are termed Byraghies. They profess to have obtained perfect moral restraint in 
speech, body and mind. (4) The northern and southern branches of the Shree Veishnavas. — In tliis Presidency the 
Veishnavas are divided into two groat parties, known as the Vadagalay and Tengalay, or the northern learning and 
the southern learning. This division of the Veishnavas was occasioned mainly through Vedanta Desicar, a Brahmin of 
Oonjeeveram, who lived about six hundred years ago, and laid claim to a divine commission to reform the customs of 
Southern Brahmins, and to restore the old northern rules and traditions. While both the sects acknowledge the 
Sanscrit books to be authoritative, the Vadagalay uses them to a greater extent than the Tengalay. The former also 
recognizes and acknowledges the female energy as well as the male ; though not in the grosser form in which it is 
worshipped among the Sheivas, hut as being the feminine aspect of deity, and representing the care of Providence. 
The Tengalay excludes the agency of the female energy in genera], but allows it co-operation in the fitial salvation 
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temples of tlie Tamulians are not only by far tbe largest temples in India bnt are 
besides the largest temples in tbe world. Every temple must have its image, 
made of gold or silver ; or in default of these of iron, brass, lead, or tin, sometimes 
even only of clay and pottery. The worship of all idols is of one kind. They are 


of a linman soul. The moat curious difference hotween the two schools is that relating to human salvation itself, and 
is a reproduction of the European controversy between Calvinists and' Armenians, For the adherents of the Vadagalay 
strongly insist on the concomitanoy of the human will for seoui-ing salvation, whereas those of the Tongalay maintain 
the irresistibility of divine grace in human salvation. The argumonts from analogy used by the two parties 
respectively are homely. The former adopt what is called the monkey-argument, the Maroata nyauya ; for the 
young monkey holds on to or grasps its mother to be conveyed to safety, and represents the hold of the soul on God, 
The latter use the oat.argument, the Marjaula nyauya, which is expressive of the hold of God on the soul j for the 
kitten is helpless until the mother-oat seizes it whether it wishes or not and secures it from danger. The Tengalay 
omit to ring the bell when worshipping thoir idols, salute each other and their gods only once, make use of Tamul 
verses in room of Sanscrit mantras and prayers, modify the Shraddha ceremony materially, and do not shave thoir 
widows. While both sects wear a representation of Vishnoo’s tridenu, composed of red or yellow for the middle line or 
prong of the trident, and of white earth called naumam for those on each side, the followers of the Vadagalay draw the 
middle, lino only down to the bridge of the nose thns but those of tho Tongalay draw it over the bridge a little way 
down the nose itself, thus V*/. Each party maintain that their mode of making the mark is the right one. These 
matters are treated of in a previous note. Shroemat Tennaoharyar Prabhauvam is a pamphlet composed by Appow 
Moodelliar, on the Tengalay side, giving an account of a discussion between the two soots. Tennaoharya Prabhauva 
Kandanam is a reply to it, by Veeraraghavacharry on the part of the Vadagalay sect. Shatsampradanya Deopicay, 
by tho writer of tho hrst.uamed treatise, is a rejoinder to the work last named. (5) Worshippeo’S of Krishna , — Though 
the temples spooifioally dedicated to Vishnoo are very numerons, yet in many respects his popularity has been 
eclipsed by thaL of Krishna, the boy divinity, and hia own incarnation. Tho sect which exclusively worships Krishna 
are called Shaiannies or Sanautanas, and these also have temples dedicated to Krishna b’y name. In such 
edifices all tho incidents of an infant’s life are represented and deified, Every temple devoted to Krishna has 
its great annual festival. He is then carried to large halls or mantapams, where butter and curds are presented 
to him. Ho visits groves of tamarind or palmyra trees where the .Gopoea bear him company and have their 
representatives in the temple dancing girls. Ho sails over tho saored tank on a raft and is carried on a lofty 
oar amidst tho aoclaraationa of tho people. Women and children crowd in largo numbers to those festivities, 
(6) Brahma Sainpradayees, or Madhwacharries , — Tho marks which indicate these are the impress of the symbols 
of Vishnoo upon their shoulders and breasts, stamped with a hot iron, and tho frontal mark, which consists of two 
perpendicular lines made with Gopichandana, and joined at the root of tho nose like that of the bhree Voishnavas 
but instead of a red line down tho centre, tho Madhwaoharries make a straight black lino with tho charcoal from 
inoonso offlorod to Harayana, terminating in a round mark made with turmeric, The essential dogma of this soot, 
like that of tho Voishnavas in general, is the identification of Vishnoo with the supremo spirit, as tho pro-existont 
causa of the universe, from whose substance tho world was made. This primeval Vishnoo they also aifirra ito bo 
endowed with, real attributes, most excellent, although indefinable and independent. As there is one independent 
however, there is also one dependent j and this doctrine is the characteristic dogma of the sect, distinguishing its prot 
feasors from the followers of Bamaunooja as well as Shnnoara, or those who maintain the qualified er absolute unity 
of the deity, The creed of the Madhwas is Dwoita, or duality. It is not however that they discriminate between 
the principles of good and evil ; or even the difference between spirit and matter, which is the duality known to 
other sects of the Hindoos. Their distinction is of a more subtle character, and separates the jeevantman from tho para- 
maatman, or the _ principle of life from the supreme being. Life, they say, is one and eternal, dependent upon tho 
supreme, and indissolubly oounooted with, bat not the same with him. A particular cousequence of this doctrine 
is tho denial of Moosha, in its more generally received sense, or that of absorption into the universal spirit, and loss 
of independent existence after death, The yoga of the Sheivas, and Sauyoojya of the Voishnavas, they hold to he 
impracticable, The supreme being resides in Veiooonta, invested with ineffable splendour, and with garb, ornaments, 
and perfume of celestial origin j being tho husband also of Lutchmoe or glory, Bhoomy the ea.rth, and Hoely understood 
to mean Doorga or personified matter. In his primary form no known qualities can bo predicated of him, but when he 
pleases to associate with Mayah, which is properly his desire or wish, the three attributes of purity, passion, or ignorance, 
or the Sattwa, Eajas, and Tarans goonahs, are manifested as Vishnoo, Brahma, and Shiva, for the creation, protection, and 
destruction of the world. These deities again perform thoir respective functions through their union with the same 
delusive principle to which they owed their individual manifestation. This account may bo styled, allegorical, though 
the want of some tangible objects of worship has converted the shadows into realities, and the allegpry, when 
adapted to the approhensions of ordinary intellect, has been converted into the legend known in northern India, of the 
supreme begetting tho Hindoo triad by Msyah, and her subsequent union with her sous. Other legends are current 
amongst the Mad.hwiis, founded on this view of the creation, in which Brahma and Shiva and other divinities are 
described as springing from his mind, his forehead, his sides, and other parts of his body, They also receiye tho 
legends of the Veishnava pooranas of the birth of Brahma from tho lotus of the navel of Vishnoo, and of Roodra from 
tho tears shod by Brahma on being unable to comprehend tho mystery of creation. The modes in which devotion tq 
Vishnoo is to be expressed are declared to be throe, anoana, nanmacarana, and bhajana., or marking the body with 
his symbols, giving his names to children, and other objects of interest, and the practice of virtue in word, act, anej 
thought. Truth, good council, mild speaking, and study belong to tho first ; liberality, kindness, and protection to tho 
second ; and clemency, freedom from envy, and faith to the last. These ten duties form the moral code of tho Madhwas, 
The nsqal rites of worship, as practised by the Veishnavas of this sect, are observed, and the same festivals. The 
daily ceremonies at Oodipy are of nine descriptions: — “ a ” Malavisarjana, cleaning the temple ; “b” Oopastanna, 
^wakipg Krishna i_ “ o ’’ Punohanmrita, bathing him with milk, &o. ; “ d ” Oodvartana, cleaning his image ; “ e ” Teerta 
Poojah, bathing him with holy water j “ f ” Alancaura, putting on his ornaments ; “ g ” Auvritta, addressing prayers an4 
hymns to him;_“h'’ Mahapoojah, presenting fruits, perfumes, &o„ with music and singing; “i” Eantry Poojah, 
xjLOctmmal worship, waving lamps before the image, with prayers, offerings, and music. In the poojah however there 
is one peculiarity which merits notice as indicative of a leaning towards the Sheiva sects ; namely that the images of 
Shiva, Doorga, and Ganash are placed on the same shrine with the form of Vishnoo, and partake in the adoration 
offered to his idol. Rites are conducive to final happiness, only as they indicate a desire to secure the favor of 
Vishnoo. The knowledge of his supremacy is essential to the zeal with which his approbation may be sought, but 
they consider it nnneoeasary to attempt an identification vdth him by abstract meditation, as that is unattainable. 
Those who have acquired the regard of Vishnoo are thereby exempted from future birth and enjoy felicity in Veicoonta 
pnder four conditions, as Sanroopya, similarity of form ; Saulokya, visible presence ; Sannidhya, proximity ; and 
Sarshty, bqnal power. The superiors, or gooroos, of the Madhwa sect, are Brahmins and sanyausies, or profess 
coenobitio observances. The disciples, who a, re domesticated in the several matts or nronastories, profess also perr 
petnal celibacy. The lay votaries of these teachers are members of every class of society, except the lowest ; and each 
Gooroo has. a number of families hereditarily attached to him, whose spiritual guidance he ipay sell or mortgage to a 
Brahmin of. afiy. sect, Besides the writings of the founder, the following works are considered as forming the 
Shastra, or scriptural authority, of this sect ; the four vedas, the Mahabharat, the Pannoharautra, and the genuine or 
original Ramayana. It seeaqs not improbable that the founder of the Madhwa sect was originally a Sheiva priest 
and, although he became a convert to the Veislpaava faith, he encouraged an attempt to form a kind of compromise qr 
alliance between the Sheiyas and Veishnavas. Madhwa was first initiated into the faith of Shiva at Ananteshwara, the 
skrinei of a lingam, and ojie of his names, Anantateerta, indicates his belonging to the class of daiShiiapmy gQSEj,ins, who were 
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anointed with oil, and sometimes milk is poured over them. With each motion of 
the hand, every one of which is prescribed, prayers are nttered consisting of praises 
and requests. The doctrine is, that after certain prayers and ceremonies the god 
takes possession of the idol, which till then had been nothing more than stone or 


instituted by Sbunoaraoharya. One of Ms first acts was to ostablish a sbalagraro, the type of Vislmoo, at the shrine of 
Soobramanya, tho warrior son of Shiva 5 and, as observed above, the images of Shiva are allowed to partake in the 
Madhwa temples of tJie worship offered to Vishnoo. The votaries of the Madhwa gooroos and of the Sbunoaraoharya 
gosains offer the namasoaura, or reverential oboisanoe to their teachers mutually, and the Shringairy Mahant visits Oodipy, 
to perform his adorations at tho shrine of Krishna. It is evident therefore that there is an affinity between these 
orders, which does not exist between tho Shoivas and Voisbnavas generally, who are regarded by the Madhwas, even 
without excepting tho Eamaunoojas, as Paushandees or heretics, whether they profess the adoration of Vishnoo or of 
Shiva. The chief station of this soot is, as mentioned in the history above, at Oodipy. There agreeably to the code of 
the founder, each sanyausy, in turn, officiates as superior for two years, or two years and a half. The whole expense of 
tho establishments devolves upon the superior for tho time boing, and, as it is the ob-jeot of each to outvie his prede.. 
oossor, tho charges are much heavier than tho receipts of the institution; and, in’ order to provide for these, the 
sanyausies employ tho intervals of thoir temporary charge in travelling about the country, and levying contribution 
on thoir lay votaries, tho amount of which is frequently vciy largo, and Is appropriated for the greater part to defray 
tho costs of tho occasional pontificate. There are eight other Mutts in Tooloovahelow the ghauts 5 at Oanoor, Pejauwar, 
Admara, Palamar, Krishnapoora, Shiroor, Sooda, and Poottigoy. Madwacharya authorized tho foundation of others above 
tho ghauts under Pudraanaubha Toerta, to whom he gave images of Rama andthe Vyausa Shalagram, with instructions 
to diasominato his doctrines and oolloot money for the use of the shrine at Oodipy. 'There are four such establishments 
under tho descendants of this teacher above the ghauts, and the superiors visit Oodipy from time to time but never 
officiate there as pontiffs. (7) Shaoii/ worahippem.—Tho power or energy of the divine nature in action is personified 
and worshipped, and is then termed Shacty. rtaraswateo, Lutchmoo and Parvaty are the Shaotios rospootively of 
Brahma, Vishnoo and Shiva. In theao persons, the adoration of tho female energy dates from a very early period, 
The adoration however tools a grossop form in about the tenth century of tho present era, in consequence of tho 
publication of tho Tantras, a class of works in which tho female energy is worshipped through what is styled the 
maternal organ, which is regarded as a symbol of solf-axistont and all productive nature. Tho adherents of the 
Tantra ritual are tormocl Shaoties or worshippers of the energy, They do not, at least in Southern India, form 
themselves into a separate class or sect, nor do tboy generally woar any characteristic mark. They are divided 
into two sections, called right-hand or DacsMaachai’ries and left-hand or Vaumacharries. 

[32] Religious Books prevalent in Southern India. — The principal of these are the Pooranas. Their order as 
arranged in Southern India is as follows :--(!) Matsya, (2) Coorraa, (3) Varauha, (4) Vaumana, (6) Brahma, (6) 
Voiuavam (Vishnoo), (7) Bhagavata, (8) Shiva, (9) Linga, (10) Bowddhicam, (11) Nauradeeya, (12) Garooda, 
il3) Brahmavoivarta, (14) Kandam (Scanda), (16) Maroandeya,, (16) Agneya, (17) Brahmaunda, (18) Padma, 
Of the last, the one half is Veishnava, the other half Sheiva; but the two parts are seldom together, and one of 
them is rare. The Oopapoorana, or minor works, as reckoned in tho south, are ; — (1) Oosanam, (2) Capilam, (3) 
Kaloo (Gaulioa), (4) Sanatcoomanra, (6) Shaumbhavam, (6) Shivatanmam (Bevy Bhagavata), (7) Showram 
(Aditya), (8) Doorvausara, (9) JSfundy, (10) Nursinga, (11) Nauradoeyam, (12) Parausaram, (13) Bhaurgavam, (14) 
Aungiram, (15) Maproeoham, (16) Maunavam, (17) Vasishta linga, (18) Vauvoonam. The Sheivas have twonty-oight 
sacred hooks, termed augamas 5 which with them, supersede most of tho Pooranas and Oopapoorana, They are as 
follows:— (1) Oaumigam, (2) Yogasam, (8) , Shjndiyam, (4) Oauranam, (6) Aohitam, (6) Teopattam, (7) Shooomam, 
(8) Jagattiram, (9) Anjoomaun, (10) Shooprabhodagam, (XI) Vijayam, (12) Nisvausam, (13) Swauyambhoovam, 
(14) Analam, (16) Veorara, (IG) Rowrayam, (17) Maoootam, (18) Vimalam, (19) Ohundranyaunam, (20) Vimbam, 
(21) PoorotgiLam, (22) Balitam, (28) Oliittam, (24) Sandaunasarwottam, (25) Paui’ameshwaram, (26) Keoranam, 
(27) Bhedam, (28) Vautoolam, Those last aro rare, and very libtlo known. Tho Padma»poorana, the youngest of tho 
Pooranas, ranks its prodooossors undor the throe classes of Sautvooca, Ranjasa and Taumasah; or qualities of goodness, 
passion and darkness, They are more usually distinguished as Veishnava or Shoiva, Tho Matsya, Ooorma, Linga, 
Bhiva, Soanda, are considered to bo Shoiva, tho Agny medium, and the remainder Veishnava, or having that tendency. 
Tho Bharata, Eamayana, Maugha, Koralolputty, Parashoorama vijayam, Krishnaraja vijayam, &o., are really works of 
historical romance, but contain much pertaining to religion. Tho Hariyamsha partakes of a historic and of a 
pooranio chai’aober. Tho infiuonce exercised still by tho Ramayana and Bharata, and tho two ohief heroes thoroin, 
Rama and Krishna, down to tho present day, is very great, 

[33] Sketch Account op South Indian Temples and Temple-worship.— The largest tomple in Southern India 
ia that at Shroerungam, built upon an island of the Cauvory of grcAt foi-tility, and not far from Trichinopoly. .It is 
surrounded by seven walls ; the outer of which is nearly a mile each way in extent, so that the whole pagoda is 
nearly four miles iu oiroiimforonce. The space between each of tho seven walls is 350 feet broad. In the middle 
of each wall over the entrance g:|.to is a tower. The southern outermost tower has stones built in it 80 feet in 
length, aud G feet broad, and is a fine though unfinished work, Tho building, as a whole, is a tomple town rather 
than a temple. This was the residence of R amaunoojacharya. The pagoda at Tanjore is not so largo, but is fortified 
with a deep ditch and a rampart. The entrance towers are not remarkable, but in the middle there is a tower with 14 
divisions. Each side of this tower measures 82 feet, and its height is 200 feet. One peculiarity of this tower is that 
it covers tho shrine of the deity, whereas in most pagodas towers cover only the entrance. In front of this tower 
is a long building, the light enters only by its door. Besides these two, there are very largo temples at Ohidam, 
havam, Trinomallee, Trivellore, Conjeeveram, Madura, &c. After these large temples, there are a number of ordinarily, 
sized ones. Small temples, down to simple slirines cover the country without number. In the towns and villages 
there is scarcely a street without a temple, large or small, and it is held by some to be impious to live in a street 
without a temple. But even in places whore men do not live are to be found temples and gods without number ; 
on the tops of hills, in deserted spots on the plains, by tanks, by rivers, by the side of roads &o. All large temples 
have high walls round their enclosures. Heavy towers are built over the entrances, broad at the summit and covered 
from top to bottom with fig arcs. There are many columned halls for pilgrims, and here and there there are dwellings for 
separate gods. With very few exceptions each temple has a square tank attached to it. In the ease of the larger tem- 
ples, this is inside the outer wall. It is to be observed that there have been no temples either in the ancient or modern 
■jvorld which are equal in size to the Tamul temples. In the principal temples tho idols are anointed morning and 
evening, and iu some temples also at noon. This is gonorally done with molted butter ; but sometimes with milk- It 
is by no meaps always Brahmins who do this, hut often Shoodra poojarries. Before worship the priest must bathe, 
and during it must repeat the prescribed prayers or mantras. The anointing takes place amidst many ceremonies, 
Afterwards tho idol is crowned with flowers or flowers are scattered in front of it. Besides this daily worship, there 
aie a nnrabor of festivals. Generally there are eighteen in the year, excluding the more especial ones which celebrate 
certain events which have occurred on the spot. On such occasions villagers flock to the feasts in thousands. On 
certain especial occasions, the principal god is carried round the larger streets of the town. For this purpose there 
are peculiar oars, built like one of the temple towers and covered from top to bottom with carvings and figures *of 
gods. Some of these oars are from fifty to sixty feet high. They move on solid wheels which have no spokes. Long 
ropes are attached to the front, and hundreds of people pull at these, As the streets are often soft apd saudy, the 
par does pot advance far in one da^. The paps may only be pulled by mpn, apd pot l?y apimajs. 
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metal ; and that after certain other acts the god leaves the idol. As to domestic 
worship some parts of the Yedic worship are still extant among the Brahmins,, 
though mixed up with later ceremonial. The holiest prayer used by the Brahmins 
is the Glayatree, which, personified as a goddess, is the wife of Brahma. This 
prayer is preceded by the mystic word “ Om,” the type of the Hindoo trinity and 
the essence of the Vedas ; and by three sacred words, Bhoor, Bhoovar, Swar, 
denoting “ earth,” “sky,” and “heaven.” The daily ritual occupies the greater 
part of the forenoon and is burdensome, and in consequence has fallen into 
desuetude by secular persons. The ordinary Tamulians have no fixed hours for 
worship, and perform no daily ceremonies. They keep no images in their houses ; 
but only pictures of Krishna, Hanooman, Kama, the saint Ramaunoojacharya, &c. 
Followers of Vishnoo will keep representations of the conch and disc. A few 
Dravidians, who are specially religious, will in the evening light camphor before 
the pictures above named ; and throw flowers on them, repeating the names of 
the deity. A few devote themselves to a life of religious observance by the 
ceremony of^ ' moodraudhaurana,’ or wearing the stamp ; when the mark of Shiva 
or Vishnoo is branded on both arms. Such persons abstain from animal food or 
strong liquor. The lowest classes have no fixed worship. The religious festivals [®'^] 


M Seetcih Account OF THE Peincipal Hindoo Ekmgious Festivals op Southern India. -I wirodMcttoTC.— Besides 
the feasts poculiav lo each district and temple, -which return several times in the course of a year, the Hindoos have 
many more, which are hold only once a year, and are commonly observed through the whole country. The relia-ious 
festivals are oloBoly oonneotod with the systems of astronomy and chronology by which their periods are determ^ed 
The pure lamul festivals follow the solar computation, and happen on the same day each year : unless there is a 
variation of one day on account of minor astronomical disturbances. The only representatives of this class at the 
present clay are Poiigal m the winter, ttie Tamul New Year in the spring, and the Audipnndigay in mid-year The 
rest are all reckoned by lunar time (like the English Easter), and fall at different dates each yenx ; and as those 
calculations depend upon the particular data and mode of reckoning that maybe adopted, the times of certain festivals 
differ slightly even m the same year m various parts of the country, in the same way that Easter is kept at different 
dates in the same year by the members of tho Greek and Latin churches. Hence the high estimaLn in which 
almanacs are held by the Hindoos. A description of each of the principal festivals is given below beginning with the 
Teloogoo new year. (2) Teloogoo New Year.— This falls at the end of March or beginning of April It is also the first 
d .7 of ao lor Oam^ooo mi Motaottas tat not tor Tamnlt. Ttaeo day,' rojoioing takoa^tae, 
of fireworks and discharging of guns. Early in the morning each person anoints his body with oil and bathes in 
warm water. In the evening the famffy priest reads out passages from the new almanac, the family listening to hear 
their fortune dmng the coming year, g) Shreeramnavamy. -TM b is the birthday of Dasharata Eama, an incarnation 
of Vishnoo. It is observed chiefly by Mahratta Voishnavites, but also to some extent by the Oanarese and Toloouoos 
It IS not a Dravidian festival, and was introduced into the country by the Mahrattas. It occurs on the ninth dav of 
the month Ohoitra, or about the end of March. The image of tho hero is set up, adorned, and worshipped • and portions 
of the Eamayana, or poetical history of Eama, his romantic adventures in search of his wife, and his success in 
rescuing her from the giants who had_ carried her off, are sung to large audiences. Festivals are also observed in 
Vishnoo temples, espocially in the shrines dedicated to Eama, for ten days ending with the birthday In the Tamul 
countries, the birth-day is observed in the Tamul month of Oheitra, which is a month later. (4) Wylavore Eatotsavam — 
This is a local cai- festival. It takes place about the seventh day of Pungoony, that is to say in March or April. It is held 
in honour of the god Oapaiiloshwara, and lasts ten days. The car procession takes place on the seventh day. (5) Mulmore 
Aroopattmoover.—V^xs. falls on. the day after the last. Sixty-three saints are taken in procession. (bH Pwncioon^ 
OotUram.— This takes place in the month Pungoony, that is to say in March or April. It lasts fifteen days Its 
origin is in t^_ following talo. Shiva was conducting the united offices of the trinity ; creating, preserving and 
destroying. His consort, Parvaty, went behind her husband and put her hands over his eyes, the reWt being that 
the whole world was enveloped in darkness. Shiva thereupon cursed her and deposed her from her position of wife 
Aftei-wards regretting what he had done, but being unable to restore her, he instructed her to sit for six mouths in the 
Cumbanuddy tank in Yecaumbaran temple and meditate on tho deity, at the end of which time he appeared before 
her and restored to her her privileges. This is symbolised on the tenth day of the feast by placing images of the 
god and goddess (Caumautohy) together in one chamber. Ai Oonjeeveram at the wedding hour of the deities 
private marriages are performed within the precincts of the temple. (7) Tcrniul New Year.- This falls on April 12th the 
first day of the Tamul month Clieitra. It is observed in the same way as the Teloogoo new year ; hut no anointment 
takes place, the day being dedicated on the part of the Brahmins to the spirits of departed ancestors. (8) Na/rsimha 
Ja/yanp.— In honour of the lion-man, the fourth incarnation of Vishnoo, in which he destroyed the giant Hiranyacashin. 
On this day. Veishnavas fast till the evening, when after worshipping the god, they eat in company. The speoiai 
offering to Narsimha is sugar- water (pauuacam). This festival falls on the 13th day of the second month Veishaukha 
(9) Qcprooda OotsoAiam at TripUcane.— Thh OGGXiva on the third day of the month Oheitra, that is to say in April or 
May. It is ueM^in Jh-onotir of tli© god Partasaurathy at tho place named. (I^) Rcbtotso/vo/in at TTipUcaue^ — This is a 
oar festival a^is held in oonjunotion with the last, occurring four days later, that is to say on the seventh dav of 
Oheitra. (11) Garooda Ootaavam at Gonpeevercm.—Thia takes place in the month of Veiyausy, or in May. It lasts 
ten days, during each of which the Vishnoo idol Varadafajasavraiy visits Shiva Oaniy, or Larger Oaniy on various 
vahans for the purpose of permitting the other deities to pay their respects to him. He thns goes down the street two 
miles long, which leads from his own temple to the Eajaveethy, at the foot of which he rests for a while in a manta-nam 
helongmg to him. Varadaraja and Tecaumharanauthar tho Shiva idol are held tb be brothers-in-law| and the evening of 
the sixth day of the feast is occupied by a visit to the Shiva temple. The image is brought down to the front of it 
taken thrice round about from right to left and the same number of times the opposite way, and then taken away again 
This festival is a display of V eishnavism against the old Sheivism. (12) Aumy Amavawsya.— This is the new moon festival 
of the month of Auny. The floating festival at Trivellore falls on this date. (13) jLudy Amavemsya. — This is the new 
moon occurring m the solar month Andy, and is observed only by the Tamuls. (14) AwcwMmooZam.— This is held in 
the month Auvany, that is to say in August or September, on the day on which the constellation Moolam appears. It 
is observed only by Tamnls. (15) Tara Lutchmee Vredam. — This occurs in the month Audy, or about August It' is a 
festival attended by women only, who make offerings to Lutchmee the wife of Vishnoo and invoke her aid in preserving 
them_ from being widows. Each woman celebrate? the festival in her own house. (16) AvamAyemiUem or Oopaca/rmam. 
'—This is peculiar to the three twice-born castes, and is the annual renewal of their sacred order, a new thread being 
put on. One meal only is taken on this day. It occurs generally in August. (17) Gocoola AsUanw and Shree Jcmiantv 
or KrisTvnaJanamam.~The hixbh-day of Krishna, an incarnation of Vishnoo, which falls on the 7th or 8th day of the fifth 
mofith Shrauvana, or about the end of August. It is observed chiefly by Veishnavas, and particularly by the class of 
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at the different temples are often prolonged for several days, with music, dancing, 
and various excesses which are prescribed by Hindoo manners. Once or twice in a 
year the people of the neighbourhood assemble to celebrate such feasts. Religion 
and business are combined on these occasions, and the rural inhabitants buy of 
traders. Ror the larger festivals the temple managers send out messengers 
throughout the country to give information as to the date of the occurrence, and the 
means of proceeding to the shrine. Frequently votaries will travel for hundreds of 
miles. The feasts are maintained mainly through the influence of Hindoo women. 
The ordinary life of these is dull and cheerless, and the festival is regarded as a 
relief from the routine of home duties. The passion for pilgrimage is univerpl, 
and the various forms of penance and self-infliction form another mode of propitiat- 
ing the favour of the deity. Meritorious devotion consists of vratas, or penances 
of various kinds; and vratacalpas, or the fruit or benefit of such penitential 
observances. The expiation of crime is not so much here concerned, that being 
provided for by more costly appointments; as the prospective acquisition of 
some future benefit. The vrata is a condition laid down by authority, which is 
to be performed ; and the calpa is the assured fruit, if the observance be fully 
conducted. Some vratas require much time. There are those which last for 


cow-li0rds wlio ai’e denominated Vadavas. It is a fasting day for Srahmins. In tlie evening the sectarians bathe, and 
after worshipping Krishna by offerings of toolasy (Ooymum sanctum) and other flowers parade the streets with, 
hilarity Sweetmeats are manufactured on this occasion in great variety. On the evening of the following day the 
images are carried in procession. Cow-herds keep up special rejoicings. (18) Samnavaidy Oopacarmam.— This is 
similar to the Oopaoarmam mentioned above. It is however observed only by those of the three twioe-born castes 
who belong to the Saumaveda school of philosophy. (19) Fillaiya/r Chowty or Vinauyaca Chatoorty.—Thia occurs on 
■fcho fourtli dfliiV of tliG sixtli monti. IBliaindrcipEidaij flind is m hLOnoiiT of Viii8.ySiO or PillsiiyRr, son of SIhv&j “wlio is worsliippod 
by all Sheiveites as the dispenser of learning and the remover of difficulties from suitable undertakings. This deity 
is also called Vigneshwara and G-anesh. On the day in question clay images of the deity, riding upon the back of a rat, 
are made, duly consecrated, and worshipped in houses and families ; they are afterwards throw mto a river or tank. 
(20) Ananta Ohatoordashee. — This is a religious ceremony observed by males only. It occurs on the 14th day of the sixth 
month. At the break of day the Brahmin family priest consecrates a vessel, by reciting certain formulas. He is then 
nresented with cloths and money. This ceremony is performed only by those who have previously made a vow. (21) 
Mahmhia Amewouso/a. -This is the new moon of the luna.r month Bhaudrapada, when ceremonies are performed m 
honour of deceased ancestors, and food is offered to them. The whole fortnight indeed ending with the new moon is held 
sacred to the deceased ancestors, and goes under the name of Mahaulya Paosham 5 ceremonies being performed on the 
tithv of the deceased by the surviving heir who performed his funeral obsequies. (22) Sevraswatee Poojamcmlham, 
Ayoodha Poojah and Dusserah.—This festival is principally in honour of deceased ancestors. It corresponds to the 
Doortra Pooiah of Bengal, and is supposed to commemorate a victory obtained by Doorga, wife of Shiva, over a demon- 
It is celebrated on the 7th, 8th, and 10th days of the seventh month Ashwina, or in October, and is religiously kept. 
On this day the upper classes of Hindoos make offerings of rice, fruit, flowers, and new cloths to their ancestors- 
Brahmins worship Saraswatee, the goddess of learning. Bveiy one offers sacrifice also to the tools and unplementa 
which he uses in the exercise of his profession, the labourer to his plough, the mason to his trowel, women to their rice- 
mill &c. This ceremony is the Ayoodha Poojah (sacrifice to implements). In former times princes gave public 
shows with a distribution of prizes on these occasions. (23) Deepat^aly or the Feast of Lights.-— T'^a is celebrated on tho. 
28th dav of tho seventh month, which occurs in October or November. The name means the Feast of Lamps, and a 


considered equivalent to bathing in the Ganges. . . „ ™ .r,. ii.- j j i, 

fired. This feast is possibly a relic of ancient fire-worship. (24) Gowry.— This is held on the third day of the sixth 
month Bhaudrapada, or in the beginning of September, and lasts several days. It is principally m honour of Shiva a 
wife Parvaty, one of whose names is Gowry, The festival is concluded by erecting a shapeless statue m each village, 
comnosed of paste of grain and intended to represent the goddess. This image is finally placed under a canopy, and 
carried through the streets. (26) Bharany Heepam.— This is a feast of lights celebrated in honour of Vishnoo. It 
occurs in November or December. (26) Cwrtiga/y.—A similar festival to the Deepauvaly, observed by Tam^s only. 
It occurs on the full-moon day in the solar month Cartigay when the constellation Oartigay appears. In some 
narts of the country most of the observances of the Deepauvaly are adopted at the Oartigay, (27) Vtahnoo iJeepam or 
PermoAd Timaul.—In honour of Permaul or Yishnoo, celebrated by the Veishnavas. It is generally celebrated on the 
dav after Oartigay, and is considered to be the day on which Balichuckravarty obtained immortahty, he being one 
i.f the seven Ohiranjeevies or the undying who Uve tiU the end of the world. (28) Veiwonta rectt«das%.— This ocows 
on the 11th day of the ninth month Margasheersha, or in December, and is a special festival of the Yeishnavas. On. 
this dav the gates of paradise are open to all pious people j hence another name for the feast, viz., Swargadwaura, 

‘ ffate of Heaven ’ It is a fasting day for both Brahmins and Shoodras. The feast is particularly sacred at Shree- 
runoam though common to Yishnoo temples in general. (29) Aroodra Dorsouam.— This is held in the month Margaly, 
that is to say in December or January. It lasts for ten days. It is particularly sacred at Chidambaram. (80) Bhogy 
PvMdiaani.— This is an unimportant festival except for the fact that it immediately precedes the Pongal and is 
generaUv looked upon as part of that feast. It occurs on the last day of the month Margaly, or m Janua^, There 
Le no particular religious ceremonies connected with this festival. It is looked upon as a period for relation, (31) 
Ponaal or Sowcrcroutw.— This is one of the most famous festivals. It is celebrated on the first day of the Hindoo month 
Makara or Tei, which falls about the 11th or 12th of January, that being the day on which the sun passes ^m 
Sasittarius to Oapricornus, and lasts three days, during which time the Tamulians employ themselves m visiting their 
friends This feast is such for two reasons. The first that the month of Margaly (December), eve^ day m which is 
unlucky is about to expire ; and the other, that it is to be succeeded by a month, each day of which is foi-tunate. In 
order to guard against evil, every morning during the month of December the women of the family scour a space before 
the door of each house, upon which are drawn by means of flour certain white-lines. Upon these hues are placed balls 
of cow-dung, each bearing a citron blossom. The balls are daily picked up and preserved, and on the last day of the 
month the women put the whole in a basket, and go with music to some waste place, where they deposit the rehes, 
The meaning of these very primitive customs has yet to be examined. The first day of the succeeding festival is called 
Bhoev Pongal and is kept by inviting near relations to an entertainment. The second day is called Soorya (sun) 
Poneal or Peroom (great) Pongal, and is set apart in 'honour of the sun. Married women having purified themaelvea 
bv bathing clothed, boil rice and milk in the open air. This is the chief day for visits. The second day la called the 
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montlis, or for years ; and there are those which are observed on particular days to be 
continued through several years. A majority of these observances are intended for 
women. It is not infrequent to see a woman walking round two trees, considered 
to be married, and planted in an exposed situation on the bund of a tank. The 
object of this performance on Fridays, and on Monday when new-moon day, is 
to obtdin offspring. Some vows are of difficult performance; such as lighting 
one hundred thousand lights in a temple, or presenting the same number of sprigs 
of sweet basil before a shrine of Krishna. 

69; Booddhism is extinct in Southern India. Those sometimes called Bood- 
dhists are really Jains. But the form of religion is important historically and 
with reference to its intimate connection with Jeinism which still subsists. The 
Booddhists, while they reject the pantheon of the Hindoos, admit an indefinite 


Ponffal of cows, A mixture is made of water, saffron, and leaves, with which the cattle are sprinkled. The animals 
are then adorned with garlands, their horns are painted, and strings of coooanuts and other fruits are hung on them. 
Thev are then driven out with music, and allowed to graze for the rest of the day without a keeper. The festival 
concludes with a procession of idols to the village common. (32) Tei Amavmsy a.— This is the new moon falling in 
the solar month Tei, and la observed only by Tamuls. Shraddha, or funeral offerings to deceased ancestors, are 
performed specially on this day by the Hindooized upper classes ; presents being at the same time made to Brahmins. 
The favourable days for this purpose are the new moons from August to January, but the Tei Amavausya is tho chief. 
183) Teipooaham, -This day is sacred to Soobramanya, tho second son of Shiva. The feast is particularly observed at 
the shrine of Pulney in Madura. The day is considered auspicious for purposes of education, next after the Dusserah. 
The harvest feast is observed on the same day in Vishnoo temples. (84) Maha 8hivamutry.~“ Tho night of Shiva,” a 
festival of great importance among Lingayets. It is celebrated ori the 28th day of the Hindoo month Maugha, at the 
end of February or beginning of March, and the ceremonies consist of purification of the Lingas. After sacrifices, 
the oelebrators should pass the night awake, employing themselves in reading pooranas relating to Shiva. The feast is 
particularly observed at Oalastry in North Aroot District. (35) Magizhady Sevan/ at Tnvettore.— 'ShiB occurs in the 
month Mausy in February. (36) Eoly Pwidigay, Eookauaana Powrnamy or Oaumanyundigay.—GQlBbv&ted. on tho 
full moon of the lunar month Phalgoona, occurring generally in March. It is observed principally by the lower 
classes to commemorate the destruction of Oauma (Cupid) by the god Shiva. At the close of the festival a pile is 
lighted in every village, on which a cake is placed, In Bengal it is called Holy, or Swinging festival. In Trayancorc 
cooks are offered by Nayars, who kill them before the door of the templo of Kalee or Bhagavatee. (37) Almanac.— 
The following list shows the dates of the principal festivals for a period of six years, placing them according to the 
English calendar year. Aroodra Darsanam occurs often at the beginning of a calendar year, and then again at its end j 
and in the following calendar year it will be un-represented. The some for Veiooonta Yecaudashy. The reason is that 
they follow tho solar month Margaly ; — 


Hindoo Festivals. 

1881. 

1882. 

1888. 

1884. 

1886. 

1886. 





( Jan. 4, & 1 



Jan. 

11 

C Jan. 1, &) 



Aroodra Pa/raanam ■ ■ . 

... 

... 

... 

Deo. 

25) 

... 


(Deo. 

22) 

*•* 


Bhogy Pundiga/y 

Pongal ... ... 



Jan. 11 

Jan. 

11 

Jan. 

12 

Jan. 

12 

Jan. 

11 

Jan, 

11 



Jan. 12 

Jan. 

12 

Jan. 

18 

Jan. 

13 

Jan. 

12 

Jan. 

12 



Jan. 29 

Jan. 

19 

Feb. 

7 

Jan. 

27 

Jan. 

16 , 

Feb. 

3 

Teipoosham 



Jan. 16 

Feb. 

2 

Jan. 

23 

Feb. 

9 

Jan. 

80 

Jan. 

20 


- . 

Feb. 26 

Feb. 

16 

March 

7 

Feb. 

25 

Feb. 

13 

March 

4 

Magizhady Seveuy at Trivettore 



Feb. 12 

March 

8 

Feb. 

20 

March 10 

Feb. 

27 

Fob. 

17 

Eoiy Pun'digwy 

Teloogoo New Tear 
Shreera/mnewemy ... 



March IS 

March 

4 

March 23 

March 11 

Feb, 

28 

March 19 

... 


March 80 

March 20 

April 

8 

March 28 

March 17 

April 

6 


»*• 

April 8 

March 27 

April 

15 

April 

4 

March 24 

April 

13 

Jktyla/pore Batotsa/vam . . , 

* .* 


March 12 

March 31 

March 

20 

April 

7 

March 27 

March 16 

Mylapore Aroopattmoover 
Pangoony OotUram 

. . t 

,,, 

March 13 

April 

1 

March 

21 

April 

8 

March 28 

March 17 

, ,, 


March 16 

April 

2 

March 

23 

April 

8 

March 29 

March 20 

, Tarml New Year 

1 , , 


April 12 

April 

12 

April 

12 

April 

12 

xVprU 

12 

Apnl 

12 

Narsimha J aycunty 

.M 

... 

May 12 

May 

1 

May 

20 

May 

8 

April 

27 

May 

16 

Garooda Ootamam at Triplicane 


April 16 

May 

4 

April 

24 

April 

13 

May 

1 

April 

20 

Batotaa/vem at TripUeme 



April 20 

May 

8 

April 

28 

April 17 

May 

6 

April 

24 

Garooda Ootaaniam at Oonjeeveram 


May 18 

May 

81 

May 

21 

May 

11 

May 

28 

May 

IB 

' Awvy Amanicmaya 



June 26 

July 

14 

July 

4 

June 

22 

July 

11 

July 

1 

Atidy Pm-digay ... ... 



Aug. 14 

Aug. 

14 

Aug, 

14 

Aug, 

13 

Aug, 

14 

Aug. 

14 

Av/ocmmoolam 

... 


Sept. 2 

Aug. 

24 

Sept, 

10 

Aug. 

80 

Aug. 

20 

Sept. 

6 

Tara Lntdmee Vratem ... 

... 


Aug. 5 

Aug. 

25 

Aug, 

17 


1 

Aug. 

21 

Aug. 

18 

AvcmiycwiUam ... 



Aug. 9 

Aug. 

28 

Aug. 

18 

Aug. 

6 

Aug. 

26 

Aug. 

14 

Qocoola Aehtamy 

... 

... 

Aug, 16 

Sept. 

4 

Aug, 

24 

Aug, 

33 

Sept, 

1 

Aug. 

22 

ShreeJayanty ... 



Aug. 18 

Sept. 

6 

Aug. 

26 

Aug, 

16 

Sept. 

2 

Aug. 

23 

SaAmaniaidy Oopacarmtm 

... 

... 

Aug, 28 

Sept. 

14 

Sept. 

4 

Aug. 

24 

Sept. 

10 

Aug. 

81 

Pillaiyar Ohowty ... ... 


... 

Aug. 28 

Sept. 

16 

Sept. 

5 

Aug. 

24 

Sept. 

12 

Sept, 

1 

Anamta Chatoordaahee ... 



Sept. 7 

Sept. 

26 

Sept. 

15 

Sept. 

4 

Sept. 

23 

Sept. 


Mahandya Amanjoniaya 



Sept. 23 

Oct. 

11 

Sept. 

ma 

Sept. 

19 

Oct. 

7 

Sept, 

27 

Saraswatee Poojah . , . 


T** 

Sept. 30 

Oct. 

18 

Oct, 

8 

Sept. 

27 

Oct. 

14 

Oct, 

4 

Ayoodha PoojaJi 


... 

Oct. 2 

Oct. 

21 

Oct. 

10 

Sept. 

28 

Oct, 

17 

Oct. 

6 

Puaaerah 

,,, 

... 

Oct. 3 

Oct, 

21 

Oct, 

11 


29 

Oct. 

18 

Oct, 

7 

Peepamaly 


... 

Oct. 22 

Nov. 

9 

Oct. 

29 

Oct. 

17 

Nov. 

6 

Oct. 

26 

Eedama Qowry Vratam . , . 

,, , 

... 

Oct. 22 

Nov. 

10 

Oct, 

80 

Oct. 

18 

Nov, 

6 

Oct. 

26 

Pharany Peepern 


... 

Deo. 8 

Nov, 

28 

Deo. 

11 

Nov, 

30 

Nov. 

21 

Dec, 

8 

QarUgay Peepam 


... 

Deo. 4 

Nov. 

24 

Deo. 

12 

Deo. 

1 

Nov. 

22 

Dec, 

9 

Yishnoo Peepam 



Deo. 6 

Nov. 

24 

Deo. 

18 

Deo. 

1 

Nov. 

22 

Dec. 

10 

Yeicoonta Yecomdaahy 

... 

... 

f Jan.ll,&) 
(Deo. 31) 

Deo. 

21 

•• 


f Jan. 9, & ■) 
((Deo. 28) 

Deo. 

18 


■ 
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number of incarnations of tbe great spirit Booddha, who animated in succession 
the bodies of their chief priests and whose first human incarnation was in the 
person of the founder of their faith. They believe in the eternity of _ matter, the 
supremacy of intelligence as a property of matter, and the transmigration of souls. 
They deny the authority of the sacred books of the Hindoos, do not acknowledge 
caste, and have no respect for fire ; but they have great regard for animal life. 
Their priests live much in monasteries. Indian Booddhism in its latest stages was 
a system of pure religious atheism and nihilism. 'Pel ra irdvra, it said ; every thing 
is flux. And the end of all things is nirvauna or extinction. The sacred books 
of the Booddhists are called tripitaca or three baskets. The Jains profess the 
doctrines, and in some sense are an offshoot, of Booddhism ; but admit caste which 
Booddhism rejects. They worship many of the Hindoo deities in addition to their 
own saints ; who are twenty-four in number called Teertancaras, and represent 
such as by ascetic practices have crossed the ocean of human existence and are then 
regarded as superior to the gods. Their priests are of all castes. The Jains 
have ever been addicted to learning. In South Oanara the Jain community was 
once large. There are still extant the remains of large Jain towns, such as 
Moodbidry, which contain the ruins of numerous Jain temples ; but from these the 
Jain population has all but vanished. In the southern talooks of North Arcot and 
an adjoining talook of South Arcot there are Jain cultivators. Both Booddhists 
and Jains use Pali as their sacred language^]. 

60. The religious divisions of the Mahomedans are simple. They are classified 
as Soonnees, Shiahs, and Wahaubies, The Soonnees regard themselves as the 
only orthodox followers of the prophet. They insist on the supremacy of Mahomed 
over all created beings, and acknowledge the succession of Aboo Bakr, Omar, 
Osmaun, and Ally as the first four caliphs, or successors of Mahomed. The Shiahs 
dispute the succession of the first three caliphs, and acknowledge Ally alone as 
the rightful successor. They reject certain traditions favoured bjr the Soonnees, 
and insist on the authority of the Koran alone. The Wahaubies are chiefly [**] 


[**] Sketch Account ok the existing Jbina Sect in Southern India. — The leading tenets of the Jains are as 
follows. They deny the divine origin and infallibility of the Vedas. They believe in a siiprenie being. They revere 
certain holy men who have acquired by practices of self-denial and mortifications a station superior to that of the 
gods. They show extreme veneration for the sanctity of animal life. The supreme being is named Aroogan, the same 
as the Arhat of Booddhism. The name signifies the “perfect one,” and besides this the deity has one thousand and 
eight other names. He is possessed of all attributes, yet abides in a state of rest. He neither eaves nor destroys. The 
world is uncreated and imperishable ; and so are the varied forms of life with which it is peopled. Below the earth 
there are seven hells ; above it there are sixteen worlds of gods ; higher than these a world, termed Augamindraloca ; 
and highest of all, the world of bliss, the abode of Aroogan. The world has had its golden age, its Lime of increase. 
Then the stature and age of man were inconceivably great. There was then no sin and all men went to heaven. Men 
live now in the time of decrease ; and the stature and ago of man have both been greatly diminished. If a man have 
a large supply of merit, he departs at death immediately to heaven ; if ho have much demerit he doaeends at onee to one 
of the seven hells ; if merit and demerit have been commingled in his life, he undergoes transmigration. A worse 
age is coming, when no man will go to heaven. During a long period of years that surpasses arithmetic, the world has 
been visited by fourteen Menoos and twenty-four Teertancaras. In this age, these Toortanoaras are to bo regarded as 
deities ; and they are spoken of as incarnations, as possessed of the divine nature, and as exercising government over 
gods and men. Temples are Wit for them, images are made of them, and worship is rendered to them. Large portions 
of Hindoo mythology are incorporated into the sacred books of the Jeinas. Brahma, Vishnoo, Shiva and all the Hindoo 
deities are regarded as the servants of Aroogan and as possessed of a sacred character. Hence images are made of these 
and are placed in Jeina temples, where they obtain a share in the reverence of worshippers. The poojah of a Jeina 
temple differs little from that of Hindoo temples. The veneration for animal life is shown in various peculiar ways. 
Some Jains carry a broom to sweep the ground before they tread upon it. _ They never eat or drink in the dark, fearing 
that they might inadvertently swallow an insect. There are two main divisions of the Jains, the Digambaras and 
Swetanmbaras. The former means “ sky-clad,” or naked ; and the latter the “ white robed,” the teachers being so attired. 
In the present day the Digambara ascetics do not go naked, but wear coloured garments. These however they lay 
aside at meals. There are other minor sects besides those noted. Secular Jains follow the pursuits of other Hindoos. 
They give alms to their priests, termed Yaties, and present offerings and pay homage to their deified heroes or 
Teertancaras. There is no real distinction of caste amongst the Jains in this part of the country. They are all 
called Trivarnioas, a generic name for the three sub-divisions, Brahmins, Oahatriyas, and Veisyaa ; and a Jain is a 
Brahmin, Oshatriya, or Yeisya according to the calling he pursues. Bub a Jain Brahmin is not superior to a Jain 
Cshatriya or a Jain Yeisya in social position. All the three intermarry indiscriminately. The Jains are very 
unwilling to be confounded with Hindoos who acknowledge caste and Brahminioal authority. They never associate with 
the Hindoo Brahmins or Shoodras on occasions of festivals and marriages. There is no intermarrying between the 
Jain and Hindoo, and the Jain has his own place of worship. The principal localities of the sect are at present 
Eaiahmnndry in the Northern Oircars, Oonjeeveram in North Arcot, Seringapatam and Shravana Belgola in Mysore, and 
Moodbidry on the Western coast. Small colonies of them are found in most of the principal towns of the peninsula who 
devote themselves to commerce and agriculture. In South Arcot the Jains abound chiefly in the Tindivanam talook, 
where there are 25 villages of them. There are about 45 Jeina villages in the whole of that district. In North Arcot 
they are mostly located in the Arcot, Wandiwash, and Poloor talooks. The chief priest resides permanently at Ohittauore 
in the Tindivanam talook, where there is a large Jain temple. There are minor temples in 22 villages of the South 
Arcot district. In South Arcot there are many apostate Jains, whose ancestors gave up their worship through 
Hindoo persecution. There can be no doubt that in former times when the Tondeimandalam country was ruled by 
Jains, the Jain worship was very extensive there ; as it was_ also in Mysore, Madura, aud Oanara, where the raling 
authorities duriu-g thb eleventh Rb-d twclHk centuries were Jains. 
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T^uritans of tlie Soonnee sect. The Soonnees in this Presidency are eighty-mne 
puritan . -wLolft Tliev abound in all tbe divisions of tbe Mabomedan 

prTncg^lly ailhe Moplahs of the Western Coast. The largest 
nronortionof Shiahs is to be found amongst Mahomedans of Pataun or Moghul 
LsLnt The Wahaubies are but few in numbe;^ The Mahomedans of Southern 
TnZ are in a measure Draridians by race. During Mahomedan rule forciWe 
oonrerZn was not uncommon, and to this day proseMism proceeds among the 
?nwlr orders of society. It is especially active in Malabar, where the lowest 
caltes of Hindoos are Lmerous, and treated with disdain by the superior castes 
Conversion to Mahomedanism in their case implies the prospect of advance in the 
social scale The South Indian Mahomedans must worship one God, but even 
more tLn in the north they have made additions to the simplicity of Islam by 
the adoration of peers or saints, by the veneration of relics, and by conforming to 
various Hindoo customs and superstitionsPl- _ . yy . 

fil The Christian population of Southern India is numericaUy impOTtan . 

In the native states of Travanoore and Cochin, Christian communities, numbering 
man7thousands of persons, flourished through the tolerance of the ancient ^rmanl 
S for centuries before the Portuguese established themselves m Western 
Indk Bival bishops at present dispute supremacy over the Syrian churches of the 
Western Coast. Where the prevailing Hindoo faith is Yishnoo worship, C^istianity 
has made bnt little progress. The five districts of Ganjam, Vizagapatam, Godavery, 
BelCy; and Ouddapah contain hardly any Christians and the adjoining districts 
of Kistna, Knrnool, and Hellore only a few. On the o^er hand, the S(mthern 
districts have long been strongholds of Christianity. Xavier, Nobili, 

Schwartz, Jsenioke, and many more names now historical, are associated with the 
development of Christian churches in the south. Early in the sixteenth century 

t mmn 'PoTM’fiTPAT TVTawoMBDAN I'bSTIVAIjS AKH HjfflTjIGIOtJS ObSKHVANCEJS OB' THB3 PKESIBENOY.**** 

[38] uqJqY are^the principal Mahomedan festivals, &o., arranged aooording to tho Ilijrah year, an 

InbroduoUm.--fi:hQ following are tne pn p Weights and Measures. Each Hi rah begins about eleven 

explanation of which is given in the article on iim^ (1884-85) they 

days earlier than its predeoesBOT, and t^f J ta ^ Toyzee, December 2nd 1884 5 Akhiry Ohahaur 

fall on the Gooarwoon, January 28th 1886 ; Shab i Baraut, 

Shamba, December l7bh 1884 5 Baurah Wafaut, Dooom^^^^^ M ood, July 14th 1885 Bakrood, September 20fch 1885. In 
May 29th 1885s Ramzan botwoenZm Evely month sholld properly speaking begin 

all other years the presents no diflioulty in the clear skyyl Arabbx. 

■when the new moon is seen, and not j ^ 1 ^ 1 . oause but not longer. The festivals may vary similarly by 

In this oountiy the month is ^ function of the ‘ Moharram ’ (lit.^ that which is sacred ’), in the first month 

a day. 2 The Moharrain.-Tho as being the month of the creation. Since 

oftheHip’ah,was obsorvedjngthe ^abs b^^^^^^ his lawful successor in the 

the martyrdom of the at this period. The Soonnoos, who are tho bulk of the 

OaliphatjhiB fate has ®P® i/all other oountrieJ except Persia, observe the occasion as an original ordinance, 

Mahomedftp commumty in this on wMch God is said to have created Adam and Evo, heaven, hell, the 

and particularly the In f^ot the lower classes take this as a festival, but tho upper classes as 

tablet of decree, the pen, fate, iue, ana ae oraotioahle on the evening the new moon becomes visible as above 

a solemn exercise. Ibe fo^ten davs this period being called ‘ aushra.’ ‘ Ashoor-khanas ’ (ton-day-houses) 

mentioned and may be said to last to ten ^ays, this of o^^oh ‘ ashoor-khana ' is dug a circular 

are erected of mats eveninc duiLg the festival, round wMoh various amusements such as fencing, &o., 

ft t:rMStnera7Sl^^^^^ ‘ ashoor-khana.’ On particular days processions 

take place. y 8 • Thiers or ooflnsl formed of a frame-work of bamboo, covered with paper, and lighted 

a« formed or wood of EOBBairfs tor) , tho ohiof nieit for tho» 

up inside, and aula^ ( p , . . streets are illuminated and various kinds of diversion proceed. During this 

do oot marry. Irom tho ifth day, rich moo aod 
period Mahomedans do ^ater to tlm nooule. On the filfth day, necklaces of flowers and coloured 

On\?s7^^^^^^ are reprSentations of what is regarded by the Shiahs as the marriage 

threads are worn. _ Un toe s 7 . ^dson of Mahomed) ; and on tho eighth day a spear with a lime 

ZZTnlf^rrciSed about embl^^^^ of^Hossain’s head which was carried though different cities of Syria 
of a iavX A horse-shoe of metal, wood, or paper, symbolizing Hossain’s swift horse, is also earned 
Znut ^A^distWshing fe^ure of the festival is toe number of men dressed up to represent vanous characters, who 
about. A aistmguismng fttnusement of toe ueonle. A newly married bride and bridegroom may not 

fL^aoh other di these ten days. (8) The Teyrah Toi/zel— The ‘ Teyrah Tevzee,’ or -the first thirteen days of the 
Biismoious second month' Safar’ are considered unlucky, owing to toe prophet having been ill on those days. A 
na-criv married bride and bridegroom may not see each other on these days and no good work 18 undertakon K 
tViAi/contmuanoe On toe twelfth day all Mahomedans bathe. They then take maash (black gram), unboiled rice, 
a^dtil fsesamnm), mix them together, put them on a tray, and deposit a small cup containing oil in the wntre 
SThe toh They Sy Sve aly to! contents of toe tray to beg|ars. ‘ Kichery ’ (a mixture of rice and doll) and 
v JetahS'are then prlplred and distributed to toe poor. This feast is not observed by the higher orders. (4) 

ci'hn'hniipr Shamba The last Wednesday of the month ‘ Safar’ is held as a feast in commemoration of 

of Ub last illoeBB and Mug bathad for tho laBt Umo boforo death oa 
that date' In mo^t parts it is customary, in the early morning of this day, to write (on mango-leaves with 
saW ^tef S Stoary ink) seven veraes of toe Koran, known as the ‘ Seven Salaams,’ then to wash off the ink 
and drink it’ as a charm against evil. The usual observances on this day are to bathe, put on f 
irenerallv to take a holiday. This feast is not observed by toe Wahaubies. (6) Sa^ah 
Ihareef ^commonly called Baurah Wafaut commemorates the birth of toe Prophet on toe twelfth day of Jbe third 
month, on the second day of which the death of the prophet also took place. This is the most essential of_ the feasts. 
Great nrocessions take place, as during toe Moharram. Recitations are made recounting the Me, miracles, ma 
death of the prophet. During all these twelve days educated persona spend the time in reading the Koran and the rich 
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there were Catliolic comiminitiea near Cape Comorin and the movement has spread 
northward. The Catholics have lately found a footing in Kistiia and Yizagapatam. 
The Protestants, whose operations were once limited to Tanjore, have spread over 
the three southernmost districts and have now communities in thirteen districts. 

62. Manners and Customs. — The manners and customs of the people have 
been most closely examined by the missionaries, who have thereby added one to 
several other benefits confeirod by them on the secular administration. The habits 
of the Tamulians have been specially observed in former days by Fathers Pouchet 
and Dubois of the Catholic establishment, and of late by the Eeverends E. E. 
Baierlein and 8. Mateer. To the two authors last named these pages are in several 
places indebted. 

63. The ordinary costume of the Tamulian of the Carnatic is simpler than 
that used in any other part of India, for he has little or no alternation of climate 
to provide against. While at work, fishers, tree-climbers, and others wear but a 
shred of clothing. The better classes wear the lightest clothing that is possible. 
With these, the upper part of the body is usually exposed to the air ; but if not, over 
one shoulder or round the neck a muslin cloth is thrown. The principal garment 
woni by the better classes is a cloth fastened round the waist and extending more 
or less to the ground. This is a single piece of cloth, and is fastened merely by 
folding one part within the other. On important occasions only and in public, the 
wealthiest wear a long made-robe. With the women, where one cloth covers tho 
person, the effect is highly graceful. Ancient sculptures show the same costumery 
as is now worn. For material the native-made calico or muslin is preferred ; but 
foreign goods also 'obtain, from their superior economy. There is a ceremonial use 
of silks, dyed or printed in bright colours. Though iiving under a burning sun, it 
is not natural to the Tamulian to cover his head. The turban is of modern use. 


diatribnio alras to iho poor. Ooromonioa aro also porformod in honour of tho ‘ kadam i rasool (Prophet’s foot-stop), 
which is tho impression of a foot on stone, kept in a box and also in honour of tho asarisharoof (tho sacred hair) boinR 
a hair of tho prophet’s board. On tho twelfth day there aro illuminations, and ‘ pillaus ’ aro prepared and distributed 
to all. This fostiral is not obsorvod by tho Wahaubios, as its obsorvanoo is not onjoinod in tho Xoran. (6) Qemrmm . — 
This festival ooours on tho elovonth d^ of tho fourth month, in honour of Poer’i Dustagoor, tho chief among ‘ walios ’ 
(saints) and a groat miracle worker. Ho is rovorod by Soonnees but not by Shiahs. On tho tenth of tho month a largo 
groon flag is carried about, planted in an appointed plaoo, and anointed with sandal-wood } while recitation is mado of 
versos from the Koran. On tho eleventh day thoro aro illuminations, and food is distributed. When obolora or other 
plague is raging, a flag is similarly taken out in honour of this saint, on successive Thursdays, three or four times, 
Barron woxnon somotimos tow that if thoy should have a child, they will dedicate it to tho ‘ Poor.’ Should their 
wishes bo accomplished, thoy fix a largo silver ring on the child’s anklo on. this clay. (7) Bhah i Baraub.—T;h.is is on tho 
fourteenth day of tho eighth month, Shaubauu, ‘ Baraut' is tho book in which aro rooordod annually all tho aotioxis 
that mon aro to perform during tho ensuing year, and also all the children of men who are to bo bora and to die in 
tho year. ’ Shah i Baraut ’ thus moans ‘ tho night of tho_ record.’ This is tho Persian namo, tho Arabic being ‘ Leilat 
ool Moobaraoa.’ On the thirteenth of tho month food is prepared in. tho namo of docoaaed ancestors and relatives, 
prayers are offiorod over Llie dish, and portions of tho food are distributed to relatives and frioncls. The lower ordora 
make olo]xhanta and lamps of clay in the name of tho boys and girls in the family, and a scoJIolding being orootod 
illnminations aro mado. Sitting up all night and reading tho Koran are commanded by tlio prophet, and observed by 
tho higher orders. Fire-works are much usocl in this festival. (8) Ramzan ka Rosa . — This fast takes its name from tho 
name of tho ninth month. From sunset to 4 a.m. it is allowable to break the fast, but from tho latter hour until sunset, 
it is unlawful to oat or drink, In this manner a Mahomodan should fast every day during tho month, and oontinuo 
day and night ougagod in tho contomplation of Allah. Every day after evening prayer twenty ceremonial prayers of 
groat length aro recited in every mosque in tho prosonoe of a large number of the faithful. On the last Friday a 
special ‘ khootba ’ or farewell sermon is road in mosques. Some people during the whole month, others for only part of 
it, remain in a comer of tho mosque, only going out on occasions of necessity, and to perform purificatory ablutions. 
Those pass their time in reading the Koran or praising Allah. The twenty-seventh night of the mofith is called the 
* Loilat ool Kadar ’ or night of power, on which the Koran came down entire in one volume to the lowest heaven, whence 
it was revealed in portions by Gabriel. On this date people should sit up all night, burning frakinoense, praying, and 
reading the Koran. Tho following aro exempted more or less from the necessity of fasting ; the sick, tho aged, women 
suckling infants or pregnant, and very young children. A sick person, a traveller and others must keep the- month’s 
fast as soon as they are able to do so, this being called ‘ Kazah ’ or ‘ expiation.’ It is possible that Mahomed 
borrowed the plan of tho thirty days’ fast from tho Christian Lent. (9) Ramzan hi Bed or Bedoolfitr , — This is tho 
festival following tho Ramzan fast, and commences on the first day of the tenth month, Shawaul. On this day all 
Mahomedans bathe, put on new clothes, and perfume themselves ; thoy then distribute alms of grain or com, in 
specified quantities called fitrat and go to prayer in the mosque, where the ‘ khateeb ’ (priest) offers prayers and suppli- 
cations for tho prosperity of the religion, and for preservation from misfortunes. On tho conclusion of this prayer 
some of tho rich present the priest with shawls or cloths, and when this has been done the whole congregation rise 
up, and call out ‘doon’ (religion). Guns are then fired off. Friends mutually embrace, and strangers shake hands 
and congratulate one another. Beggars meanwhile collect, and alms aro distributed. Visits are now paid, and betel 
and scents aro presented. Schoolmasters distribute congratulatory addresses written on ornamental paper among 
their scholars, and receive presents. A groat place of resort during this festival is the Bedgah which is a platform 
specially oonatruotod outside every town, for tho purpose of offering prayers at this and the Bakroed festivals. (10) 
Bahreed.—This is on the tenth day of the twelfth month Zool Hijja. The festival is also called Zihaj or Bed ooz 
Zahah, and is hold in commemoration of Abraham’s sacrificial offering of his son (Ishmael according to Mahomedans, 
Isaac according to Hebrews and Christians). On the ninth day, food is cooked, and supplications are offered for 
deceased ancestors. On the day of tho festival, the people assemble for prayer, both in mosques and at Eedgahs. On 
their return home tho head of tho family takes a cow (whence the name ‘ Bakreed ’ or ‘ cow-festival ’), sheep, or camel, 
and sacrifioos it by cutting its throat, repeating the words ‘in the namo of the great God,’ The flesh is then divided 
two-thirds being kept by tho family, and one-third being given to the poor, 
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Tlie most indigent people wear rude caps, composed of the thick leaf-sheath of the 
areca palm tree ; but this is rather for ornament than for protection. Neither have 
the scorching sands of the Carnatic taught the Tamulians the necessity of covering 
the feet, in which respect they experience no inconvenience. Those whose profes- 
sion it is to make long journeys on foot put on a leather sandal, but this custom 
seems to come from the upper tableland. The Mahomedan slipper is now worn, 
peaked and turned backwards and without heel. Those of the highest rank put 
off the foot-covering before receiving visitors or entering a house, in the same way 
that Europeans of whatever grade uncover the head. On the other hand they 
retain the turban on the same occasions, to put off which according to the rules of 
Hindoo etiquette would be a great impropriety [®’]. Most of the castes shave 
the hair from the head and face at regular intervals. But a small portion of the 


pq Skbitch Account of tub Oiothing ■wokn by tub South Indian Population. — Hill and junglo tribes . — These 
aa the most iirimitive specimens of the Dravidians may bo considered first. The men go naked but for the lungooty, a 
piece of cloth placed between the upper part of the legs and fastened at both ends by a cord which is secured round the 
waist. The women among some of the tribes wear merely the waist cloth, a cloth fastened round tho waist and falling 
over the lower part of tho body ; but among the more civilized tho woman’s cloth covers the whole person. None of 
tho hill or jungle tribes proper wear any covering for either head or feet. Tho hill tribes from the necessities of the 
climate carry a rug of cotton or cotton mixed with wool, whicli they fold round thoir bodies in difforont fashions when 
they require that oovering. Tho Ooorumbar and Iroolar of the Noilghorries inhabiting tho slopes may bo oonsidorod as 
intermediary between hill and junglo tribes ; tho men rarely wear anything but the lungooty and tho women have one 
scanty cloth. The Todahs of tlio Noilgherries call tho lungooty a Icon, and tho rug a pooicooly. Inhabiting the 
summit of tho highest platoau in tho country tho latter is with them in constant use. It consists of a thick, ooarao 
cotton cloth manufactured in the noighbouring plains; white in colour, but with one or two tinted stripes, generally 
rod, woven iirto it at each end. It is usually purchased from tho weavers who come to tho hills from Shroomoogay in 
Coimbatore district, and costs about 4 rupees. Tho pooicooly is first hung over the left shoulder and then brought 
across the back and forward under tho right arm ; tho point is thrown backwards over tho loft shoulder again, thus 
leaving tho right arm free, and allowing tlio folds of the cloth to cover tho lower port of tho body down to tho knees. 
On certain special occasions they wear a plain waist-cloth reaching to tho knees called tarp, bought from tho Shroo- 
moogay merchants at a cost of one rupee ; this is simply tucked round tho waist, and orossod so as to cover tho loins. 
When taking a part in funeral ceremonies they wear in addition to the tarp a moro expensive waist-cloth called caung 
which they obtain from Calicut. The two drosses last named aro probably traditional remains of costumes worn by 
them when they formed a part of the Dravidian community in the plains. The Todah women wear a tarp which 
extends upwards over tho breast and also the pootcooly. The latter is somewhat differently draped to what it is among 
the men, being hold in front by tho hand which is thus never free, and reaching always to the feet. The hair of Todah 
men is cropped so as to resemble a natural skull-cap. Todah mon wear gold and silver earrings, necklaces, anid finger- 
rings. Todah women wear heavy brass armlots, generally two on one arm, silver bracelets, and silver fingor-rings. 
Tho ornaments howovor of theso, as of all other native women, aro almost too numerous to mention. The Kotar of 
bho Neilgherries dress muob tho same as Todahs, but though equally Oanarese men they have difforont names for tho 
articles of dress. KoLah male clanoors wlio attend festivals have a peculiar dress which appears to bo a medley of tho 
ceremonial dross of tho Dravidians and the ordinary Mahomodan dross, combining a long gown, trousers, and a turban. 
The Badagahs of tho Noilghorrios iuhabit both tho slopes and summits. They always woar a ohoraoteristio rug or 
cumbly, analogous to tho Todah pootcooly, but they also woar the turban of the plains. (2) Dravidians of the plains . — 
The dress of tho mon gonorally consists of two pieces of white cloth, coarse or fine according to tho means of tho 
individual, each from two to ton yards in length, and from throo quarters of a yard to a yard-and-a-half wide. Of theso 
one is wrapped round tho body, and if sufliciontly long, one ond is passed between tho logs from behind, and arranged 
infolds in front. The second cloth is used ohiolly out of doors as a spare cloth to throw over the should ers or head. 
Men of the lowest oastos commonly dispense with tho cloth round the body, and wear in its place a small apron of white 
cloth supported by a string tied round the waist. Whilst at work many classes such as fishers, tree-climbers, and 
others, wear nothing but tho lungooty, like tho jungle tribes. Until the Mahomodan conquest, no clothes cut out and 
sown together wore worn by Tamulians, and by many such aro still oonsidorod unlawful. Many howovor now wear 
made-up tunics, with tho waist-cloth beneath. Others have oven adopted the Mahomedan fashion of loose and tight 
drawers or trousers, the only distinction being that Tamulians fasten theso on tho right side, Mahomodans on the left. 
The materials used for made-up clothes are generally plain English or Native calico and muslin. Tho turban now in 
general use was originally borrowed from tho Mahomodans. It is usually white and assumes difforont forms. Finger 
rings and earrings aro the ornaments usually worn by men, but as a rule only tho wealthy wear many jewels. Sandals 
or slippers are worn out of doors but nover insido the house. The slippers are peaked and turned back at tho toe, 
and down at tho heel. Natives of all castes take off their shoos before receiving visitors or entering a house, but 
always retain tho turban or hoad-dress. The state dross of southern rulers consists of the usual waist-cloth, a long 
white muslin robe edged with gold, and a hoad-dress of precious stones. Tho robe appears to bo of Mahomedan 
origin. Officials when in office wear a somewhat similar robe of simialor make. The custom probably originated under 
Mahomedan rule. The ciress of the women in its component parts closely resembles that of tho men, hut instead of 
weai;ing two piqoes of cloth they wear only one, which varies in length from six to twenty yards, and in width from a 
yard to a yarfi-and-a-half . This cloth is usually coloured and embroidered, and is occasionally of silk. Widows wear 
a white cloth. Thq ordinary manner of wearing the cloth is as follows. One end having been gathered up into folds 
is held to the left side, and the other is then passed tightly several times round the body, from tho waist to the middle 
of the leg or lower, and At last brought up over the right shoulder and down to the left side, where it is tucked in so 
as to fall in front in ample folds. This is the general arrangement, but women of different castes have slightly 
different methods of tying the cloth. By the usual mode of arrangement above described the bosom is usually com- 
pletely covered. A half -jacket covering the upper part of tho body is sometimes worn. In olden days this was considered 
indecent for respectable women. In some parts of the country, especially in the case of the lower-caste women on the 
West Coast, the women leave the upper part of tho body completely uncovered. Until 1865 it was forbidden by law 
in Trayanoore for Shannanr men and women to wear any clothing at all above the waist, and thoir jewels might not he 
of any oostBer material than brass or beads. Innumorable kinds of ear-ornaments, head-plates and combs, tassels for 
the Bair,' bracelets, armlets, rings for fingers and toes, and nose-ornaments, are worn by all castes indifferently. The 
ornaments qn the feet are invariably of silver, gold being appropriated to members of royal families. The most import- 
ant ornament yrom by Hindoo women is the ‘talee, ’ which corresponds to the wedding-ring among Europeans. It 
consists of one or more small gold jewels and beads strung on a twisted thread, and is tied on the bride’s neck by the 
bridegroord or one of his relatives at the time of the wedding. It is never removed except in case of widowhood, when 
it is tom off and not again resumed. (3) Brahmins . — The ordinary costume of the Brahmins is much the same as 
that of the other castes. It consists of the same two pieces of cloth, which however are arranged somewhat differently. 
The waist-cloth is arranged so as to form five folds (called ‘ Panchacatoha ’.) both in front and behind, and tho second 
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liair is left uncut called tlie coodoomy ; to be removed only on the occasion of the 
death of a father, and then only by certain classes. The coodoomy is usually worn 
at the back of the head, but the inhabitants of the West Coast have it at the front 
of the head over the forehead, where it is tied up in a loose knot. As for the 
Tamul woman, she has long, black, and luxuriant hair, which she ties up in a knot 
at the back, or in the case of some castes at the right side of the headp]. On 
the forehead of the Tamulian who professes Hindooism are horizontal or upright 
lines drawn with sacred ashes, and renewed every morning. In very many cases 
the plain white spot replaces these. They are as already mentioned the sectarial 
marks denoting the particular deity worshipped. They are repeated on the shoulders 
and breasts. A few persons who aim at special purity rub the sacred ashes 
over the whole of the upper part of the body. Around the necks of Brahmins and 
others specially devoted hangs a necklace or rosary, made of the nuts of certain 
trees strung together. These are used for reckoning the repetitions of appointed 
prayers. The mark of Brahminical dignity is a cord composed of three treble 
threads of cotton, worn across the breast, running over the left shoulder and under 
the right arm. It is renewed from time to time as it wears out. This cord, or 
poonool, is assumed also by certain artizans and has been conceded to the male 
members of reigning families. Ornaments are worn in profusion by both men 
and women among the Tamulians. The nose and ear jewels are prominent in the 
case of the latter. In the oldest Tamulian fashion the women distended the lobe 
of the ear with ear ornaments of surprising size and weight. Necklaces of gold, 
silver, brass, or beads are worn by all women except widows. The talee, that is 
to say the marriage neck ornament, corresponds to the wedding ring amongst 
Europeans. It is composed of one or more small gold jewels and beads strung on 
a twisted thread. The talee is tied on the bride’s neck by the bridegroom at the 


olotli is usTially worn over the right shoulder instead of over the loft as among the lower castes 3 this latter distinotion 
however seems to be only a local and perhaps accidental one. Pious Brahmins generally wear round the neck a neck- 
lace or rosary composed of the hard round nuts of pertain trees, and used in reciting the appointed prayers. In 
common with the other twice-born castes, the Brahmins wear the sacred thread, with which they are invested some 
time between the ages of eight and fifteen. This cord consists of three thick twists of cotton, each of them formed of 
several smaller threads. The three threads are not twisted together but separate from one anotlior, and hang from 
the loft shoulder across to the right side. When a Brahmin marries, the number of threads is increased from three to 
nine. Brahmin women wear tho cloth wound round the waist in the ordinary manner, but with flvefolds in front and 
behind like the men. Sometimes the ond which hangs down behind is brought back between the legs and fastened 
in front, leaving the logs uncovered behind. Brahmin women are not allowed to wear a petticoat. The ornaments worn 
by Brahmin women differ in some respects from those worn by other castes, principally in being more costly. An 
ornament peculiar to this caste is tho bracelet with diamond pendants. Bra.hmin women also decorate thomsolves by 
Staining the face and other unoovorod parts of the body with a yellow solution of saffron and water, and by painting 
with black the border of the oyolashos. (<t) Mahomedans. — The Mahomedans wear dresses suited to occasions which 
may be divided into first state or durbar, secondly ordinary, and thirdly home. “ a. ” The state dress consists of a 
turban on the head with a cap within, cither conical -shaped or flat ; a flowing robe gathered together into folds just 
below the chest and tho folds sewn together, worn over an under-coat extending a little lower down tho hip 5 a loose 
and open garment reaching the ankles and buttoned only at tho throat is also allowed for Hajeos or pilgrims and is worn 
over a waist-coat encircling a long coat, which again has a small jacket under it next to the sldn ; of a scarf or belt 
round the waist ; of a pair of drawers ; of a napkin ; and of shoes worn over stockings. This dross is generally made of the 
richest materials according to moans. “ b.” Tho ordinary costume differs from tho preceding in that it has no scarf or 
bolt round tho waist. The flowing robe is replaced by an ordinary garment of various patterns oovoring the body from 
neck to lower down tho knees, and tho foot are naked without stockings. “ 0.” The home dress consists of a simple cap 
on the head, of a jacket for the body, of a pair of drawers, a handkerchief and shoes, which ore freely used m such 
parts of tho house as are not covered with mats or carpets and ore taken off only when entering a Mahomodan burial- 
ground, a mosque, and other places of sanctity, such as tombs, &o. The dross of the females may also bo divided 
according to occasions. The state dress or dress used on occasions of festivities or ceremonies consists of a full robe as 
in the case of men or a scarf fastened at the waist and passing once round the body and over the head j of a bod dice, a 
petticoat, bangles and a napkin. These are made of the most expensive materials which the wearer can afford to buy. 
At borne, the napkins are dispensed with and the dross is not so expensive. Shoes are used by females on all occasions. 
Sandals are used only during the rainy season and males are prohibited from wearing ornaments of any kind. Finger 
rings are generally used. Mahomedan women wear a large number of various kinds of jewels on the head, neck, arms, 
fingers, waist, feet, ankles, toes, ears and noses. 

[®8] Sketch Account oe the Mode oe wearino the Hair among the Dravidians. — The tuft of hair which 
Hindoos are accustomed to leave when shaving their heads is called in Sanscrit the shikhah, in Tamul the coodoomy. 
There are many references in Men 00 and other ancient Hindoo books to the practice of tonsure ; understanding 
thereby either tonsure leaving a tuft, which is the mode in ordinary use, or tonsure including the shaving off of the 
tuft, which is the mode prescribed for ceremonial defilements. The wearing of the hair Jong, tied up in a knot at the 
hack of the head, nearly after the manner in which women usually wear their hair, was the ancient natural usage of 
the Tamulians, and this usage, though to a great degree superseded by the coodoomy, has not yet disappeared. The 
Brahmins, who settled in Southern India, brought with them from the north the Aryan mode of wearing the hair. 
The use of the coodoomy may be said now to indicate respectability, and has by this time reached the middle and 
lower classes, hut it has not yet by any means become universal amongst them. The great majority of the Shaunanr 
wear their hair long. There is a caste of bankers in Tinnevelly and Madura, called Nauttoooottay Ohetties, who wear 
their hair in neither of the modes referred to, but shave the head completely after the manner of the Mahomedans. 
When a Hindoo loses his father or mother and oflS.oiates as chief mourner at their funeral, he sometimes shaves off not 
his coodoomy only, but also his moustache, as a sign of mourning, or rather as a sign of tho ceremonial impurity 
contracted by a near relation’s death. However this is not a Dravidian custom. 
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time of the betrotlial, and is 'worn as an auspicions ornament. It is preserved with 
care, and not removed except in case of widowhood, vfhen it is torn off and not 
again resumed. To wear gold on the ankle is a sign of royalty. Arms are 
rarely carried now hy any caste, hut their vestiges remain in several ceremonial 
costumes p]. The hTayars wear on many occasions a long and hroad-pointed sword. 
The habitations of the people are well designed to resist the tropical rays, and 
architecture has learnt much from the elegance of their sloping roofs and spacious 
vestibules. It is a singular error to suppose that the Tamulian house lacks 
comfort. The flat-terraced house of the Deccan is little used in the lower plains 
The keen intelligence of the Brahmins has been developed on the simplest dietary, 
and they have taught a similar regimen to the upper classes of the Dravidians.' 
But among the latter meat is more often consumed than is generally supposed, and 
a vow to abstain from flesh is considered meritorious. Among those who are 
regulated by the Hindoo system, the rules of caste forbid that persons should 
partake of food in company with those of lower caste, or which has been prepared 


[30] Sketch History op the Arms op Southern India.— The rudest type of South Indian arms may possibly be 
referred back to a fcime -when a race earlier than the Dravidian race was spread over the mainland and islands. The 
Australian boomerang is still used in the Poodoooottah State in Trichinopoly district. This arm had its origin in a 
■wooden club, the discovery of its particular curve being no doubt accidental. The Tamul name is (Si/bstr isf. or bent 
stick. However the Sanscrit writers also have a name for such an instrument, which they call astra or “ scatterer.’" 
The arms still used by the hill-tribes may be taken as types of ancient war weapons. The Khonds use the sling, tlie 
bow, and an axe with a curiously-curved blade and a light handle strengthened by brassplate and wire. The Holes 
use a short axe and a bow. The Ooorg carries a short dagger in his waist and a strong kirifo behind, the handle 
being stuck in his girdle, while the blade lies naked on his back. These knives are curved, so as to be also used as 
bill-hooks for clearing jungle. Gaspar Correa, who visited India in 1514, describes a Nayar as armed with ‘ a thin 
round shield’ and ‘a naked sword with an iron hilt 5 the sword was 27 inches long and broad at the point.’ Vasco 
da Gama describes similar swords. Those the Nayars still wear. Another type of sword is the gauntlet hilled with 
rapier-blade, formerly used by the Mahrattas. Indians have much respect for the sword, and to this day southorn 
tribes administer an oath on it. Most of the forms of South Indian swords have been borrowed from conquering 
races, but the metal is indigenous, as South Indian steel has been famous from a very early period. They may lae 
classed according to the form of the blade into scimitars, sabres, rapiers, and cut-and-thrusts. There are also two- 
bandod swords and saorifleial swords j the latter being hea-vy weapons -with two-handed hilts and curved, thick-backed, 
knife-like blades. A very extraordinary weapon has been the steel lasso, used to decapitate a flying enemy. The 
shape of the axe was originally borrowed from the tooth of some carnivorous animal, such as the tiger. Shiolds were 
usually made of bufialo or elephant skin, strengthened with steel. The most recent question is that of the introduction 
of fire-arms. This is sometimes ascribed to a remote period, but the allusions of ancient writers, on which the theory 
is based, refer rather to missiles containing a composition like Greek fire. The exact composition of that substance is 
not known, but it was doubtless petroleum or similar inflammable mineral oil. Otosias (400 B.O.) mentions an oil used 
by the Indians, -which, when set on fire, could only be extinguished by stifling it with mnd. iBlion quotes Ctesias’s 
account with additions. Pbilostratus statos that this oil is got from a worm, seven cubits long, hy which the crocodile 
is perhaps meant. The missiles containing the composition wore often discharged through tubes. Negative evidence as 
regards the use of guns in ancient India comes from the fact that they do not appear in any of the Saunohy or Amravatty 
carvings. The first certain mention of guns in Southern India is in 1368 A.D,, in which year the Bahminy Sultan 
captured 300 gun-carriages from the Hajjah of Vijianugger. Shells were in use towards the end of the fifteenth 
century and rockets were known at a remoter date. Small guns were first used in action by Baber in the north at the 
battle of Paniput (A.D. 1626). They consisted at first of a simple metal tube attached to a straight piece of wood, 
with a touch-hole to which fire was applied to ignite the charge. An advance on this was the matchlock, still used by 
jungle-tribes. The firelock with flint and steel was invented by the French in 1635, and introduced into India subse- 
quent to that date. Indian cannon wore originally made of bars of iron hooped together but afterwards brass and 
bronze were also used, and the guns were cast. A ebar was the first of the Moghul omperors to pay attention to the 
construction and equipment of artillevy. Am’ungzoob followed, and his armoury contained 50 or 60 field-guns of bronze, 
70 cannon, and 200 or 300 light camel guns. Eyder and Tippoo placed great reliance on this branch of their army, and 
employed French and Fnglisb artizans to superintend the manufact-ure of their ordnance. Gunpowder was known 
in SouthOTH India long before it was applied to fire-arms. The principal component parts, viz., saltpetre and sulphur, 
are found here in large quantities, Fireworks also have always been a favourite amusement in the country, and the 
natives have attained great skill in their manufacture. 

[^®] Sketch Account oe the Habitations of the South Indian Population. — The Tamullan’s house is comfortable 
out Iti THaiiy of tlio old towns tlioro is not a singlo two-siroriod hoiiso, and. tlioso of one story ai'O as low as possible. 

There is a tradition that the dwellings of the deities should rise higher than those of men. The house of a person of the 
middle classes is from 80 to 40 feet square. It has an open verandah towards the street, with a door in the middle. 
The house is divided into several small rooms. One is used by the females of the family ; another is more public ; and 
a tnird 18 tn€i strongTroomj oa^ofully fitted, witli locks and. barSj and. nppor ceilings so as bo form a soonre repository for 
tii 0 olotliS) jowolSj wsaponsj coinSj brass yossgIsj and, other liousobold valuables. Windows ai'e eitlior wanting) or are 
exceedingly stuall, and are fitted with wooden bars or oarved work. The interior is often dark. The apartments within 
are built round an^ open court, paved but not roofed. In the middle of this there is a square hollow, where the rain 
water ooUeots and is» drained ofE, Into the open court the doors of the inner rooms open, In large houses there is often 
a second smaller court and a small garden. A well is dug inside the courtyard for convenience of access. In the more 
respectable native houses there are a great many separate bnildings j some of them carefully secluded for the use of the 
■various members of , the family and their wives and children, with storerrooms, cooking-houses, and often a small 
domestic temple in one corner of the open courtyard. Tables and chairs are not to be-found in a Tamulian house, and 
ordinarily a rush mat serves as bed, chair and table. A few earthen and metal pots, and a box for keeping cloths 
and je-wels, form -(jbe whole of the house furniture. Latterly rude bedsteads have been introduced among the bettor 
classes, Ihe walls of the better class of houses are built of clay bricks dried in the sun or kiln burnt, or of a hard 
clayey material called laterite, dug in abundance out of the hilhsides in almost every locality, It is cut into squares like 
exposure to the air. Ohoouam, or lime for plastering the walls, is procured hy burning bivalve 
Bhehs, ipund in abundance on the sea-shore and in the backwaters. This is a perfect white and when properly applied 
and polished looks hke fine -white marble. The ceilings, rafters, and beams are of teak, jack, or palmyra wood and the 
i^oof IB covered -with small tiles of burnt clay. The dwellings cf the poorest natives consist of four mnd walls, with 
wooden rafters, and grass, or palm-leaf thatch. Many huts are oonstrpotqd wholly from the leaf and steins of the 
palmj^ra or copoanut palrps, p 1 * v 
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by suob. Tbe profession of a cook is as honourable in Southern India as that of a 
teach er[‘“]. 

64. All the ordinary occupations essential to civilized life are carried on by 
the Tamulian ; often in a style very primitive, and different from that of European 


pn Sketch Account of the Dietary of the South Indian Population. — Introduction . — The earlier impressions 
obtained by travellers with regard to the manners and customs of this country arose from intercourse with the people 
living on the sea-board, and as rice is one of the staple products and the chief food of the people on the alluvial 
plains near the coasts, it was erroneously assumed that the whole population of the country were rice-eaters. The 
sea-board of the Madras Presidency is generally rice-producing, but in the interior other cereals which require less 
moisture, and which can be grown without artificial irrigation, take the principal place in the dietary. In most of the 
districts raggy (Bleusine corocana) is the grain chiefly eaten by labouring men. . In nutritive power this is equal, if not 
superior, to wheat, the staple of northern countries; and hence arises its general use by those who have to endure bodily 
exertion! About one-fifth of the entire area of cultivated land in the districts is devoted to the production of rice and 
sugar, the remaining four-fifths being used for the cultivation of the dry cereals, dholl, gram, cotton, oil-seeds, &c. 
(2) Cereals.— As regards the labouring population, the great bulk of their food is furnished by the staple cereal of the 
district in which they live. The following are the chief of the grain-yielding grasses used as food, but there are some 
other species of millot grown, such as Panicum miliare and P. frumentaceum 


English names. 

Botanical names. 

Tamul names. 

Rice (several sp.) 
Raggy ... 

Groat millet . . . 
Spiked millet . . . 
Italian millet ... 
Little millet , . , 

Wheat 

Barley 

Indian corn 

Oryza sa.tiva 

Eleusine corocana 
Sorghum vulgare 
Penicillaria spioata 
Panicum Italicum 
Panicum miliaceum 
Triticum sestivum 
Hordoum hexastichon . . , 
Zea mays 

Arisy. 

Raggy. 

Oholum. 

Cumboo. 

Tinay. 

V aragoo. 
Cothoomay. 
Varcothoomay. 
Makkaoholum. 


(3) Fulaes. Next in importance to the cereals, are plants of tbe order Leguminosae ; in fact, those of the population 

who eat little animal food are compelled to seek in those plants the nitrogenous material required to renew waste of tissue. 
The pulses, the peas, the beans, gram, and dholl contain a large percentage (namely from 25 to 30 per cent.) of vegetable 
albumen, or casein, besides a proportion of inorganic constituents. The principal pulses in general use are included in 
the following list : — 


English names. 

Botanical names. 

Tamul names. 

Dholl 

Green gram ... 
Black gram 
Oooltee 

Lentil ... 

Bengal gram ... 
Common pea ... 

Oajanus Indicus ... 

Phaseolus radiatus 
Phaseolus mungo .... 

Doliohos uniflorus 

Ervum lens 

Cicer arietinum 

Pisum sativum ... 

Tovray paroop, 
Putchay payar. 
Oolandoo. 

Colloo. 

Mysore paroop. 

Cadalay. 

Puttauny. 


These substances enter largely into the composition of vegetable curries, They are also made into thin cakes with 
pepper and assafcetida, which are fried in butter and thus eaten. Those who do not use animal food consume from 
two to four ounces of dholl, or some other of the lentil tribe per diom in addition to the ordinary amount of cereal 
grain. (4) Animal food , — The animal foods used in Southern India do not differ materially from those of other 
countries. Of these, butter, butter-milk, ^nd fresh curds are the most universally used by all classes. The wealthier 
the family, the more ghee (clarified butter) and butter-milk is generally consumed. The religion of the Hindoo u 
prohibits their eating beef, and the Mussulmans are equally forbidden the use of pork j but with these exceptions the 
flesh of domesticated animals and of the wild ruminants of the forest is generally eaten. The flesh of domesticated 
animals in Southern India is remarkably lean, and deficient in succulent jxuoes. This is because cattle are not specially 
fattened for consumption. The lower castes and Pariahs even eat horse-flesh, as well as the bodies of cattle which die 
of disease. Along the sea-board, fish of all kinds is used as food, and salted fish finds its way into the interior, 
being an article of trade in most bazaars. (5) Fruits and Depetailes.— Succulent vegetables and fruits used as 
food are numerous. Green vegetables are chiefly used in curries. The ripe fruits are eaten raw in their season. 
Lime iuice enters into the composition of nearly all Indian dishes, and the preservative action of this vegetable acid 
on the fluids of the body is probably very important, where there is a consumption of large quantities of cereal grain. 
The general use of the fruit of the tamarind in curries is an analogous fact. Many of the Indian fruits are 
iu themselves highly nutritious. The plantain, jackfruit, mango, custard apple, pine, and melon are instances. The 
fruit of the custard apple (Anona squamosa) which grows wild has in times of scarcity been the means of saving 
thousands of the population from starvation. The coooanut, the palmyra nut, date, &o„ contribute in an important degree 
to the food of the population, wherever they are indigenous. (6) Sugars and starches , — Sugar is made not only from 
the cane, but from the inspissated juices of difEerent varieties of palm. Sugarcane, in the districts where it grows, 
is eaten largely in a raw state. In the south of Tinnevelly, the jaggery, or impure sugar obtained by boiling down the 
toddy of the palmyra tree, forms a very important item of the staple food. The higher classes both of Hindoos and 
Mahomedans eat largely of sweetjneats ; many of them very curiously composed, but their chief bases are sugar, 
butter, almonds, and flour. Arrowroot abounds on the Western Coast of the Presidency, Sago and tapioca are also 
used to some .extent) There has been an extended culture of the potato on the Neilgherry plateau. This is con- 
sumed now to a considerable extent by the natives on the hills, and forms an article of considerable traffic with the low 
country. (1) Spices anfl cgndmenis.— dairies, black pepper, coriander, cardamoms, turmeric, ginger, garlic, and onions 
are used to an extraordinary extent. Curry and rice is one of the characteristic dishes. Curry is a compound of spices ; 
auch as mustard, pepper, turmeric, ginger, corjandey seed, tamarinds, onions, coooanut juice, &c., in varying proportions, 
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workmen, but still practically eflS.cient[^‘^]. The occupations of tlie different castes 
can be seen from Yol. II, App. XXXII. Tlie products of native handicrafts 
are described at page 359 of this volume. Prosperous persons lend out their 
money at heavy rates of interest. Some however hoard it concealed beneath the 
floor of the house or elsewhere. Many expend their savings on gold and silver 
ornaments, which, being of small bulk, can be easily guarded besides being readily 
convertible. The goldsmiths are skilful workmen. Weavers do not as a rule 
attempt the manufacture of any but plain cotton cloth. But in special localities 
there are also silk-weavers. The carpenter’s chief tool is the rude chisel of various 
sizes and breadths. With this he cuts through timber, instead of using the saw. 
There is some waste of material. Planks are planed with the broader chisels. 
Xarrow tools are used for piercing holes, into which pins of palm wood, instead of 
iron nails, are driven to fasten portions of timber together. Wood-carvings are 
astonishingly correct in their execution, as well as elaborate and curious. In the 
erection of temples and wayside rest-houses, and for images and decorative 
carvings, stone is largely used. It is expensive to work, but it is imperishable. 
Noble and imposing works of art exist in some of the ancient temples, made of this 


according to the flavour required. The ingredients being ground with a stone roller, on n flat smooth stone, are boiled 
and added to the moat, fish, or vegetable which is to be curried. The rice is thoroughly well boiled in water. (8) 

Drinks. Tho most common drink oi‘ the people everywhere is plain water. The water in which grain has been boiled 

is also frequently drunk with meals, either fresh, or after standing for some hours and becoming acid by fermentation. 

“ Popper water,” a kind of soup without moat, is another very commoTi drink with meals. An infusion of ginger is not 
unfrequently used on the Western Coast. Of late years, tea and coffee have beon more largely consumed by the native 
population. In tho districts where coffee is grown, there is a very large local consumption of tho berry. Native road- 
side coffee-shops arc often mot with. (0) Ii'm’iivented and distilled liquors . — With the wido-sproad distribution of toddy- 
yielding palms, it follows necessarily that cho use of that beverage in a simple and fermented condition will be prevaleilt. 
Many drink tho fresh toddy ; others use it as fermentation is beginning, or again when it has attained considerable 
intoxicating power. Those whoso moans permit it, drink country spirit (arrack), distilled from jaggery or toddy. Tho 
natives of hilly districts in tho interior are more addicted to spirit-drinking than tho people of tho plains. (10) Prepa- 
ration o/ /ood.— Tho prior processes which in Europe fall to industries are performed in tho Hindoo household. The 
mortar is generally of stone j but often a log of wood, the lower part shaped like an hour-glass stand, while in tho upper is 
a conical cavity of the contents of about two gallons. Tho postlo is of Ixard wood, about four foot long and two inches 
in diameter, with the ends forrnled with iron, to prevent splitting or wearing. It is nsual for two women to work 
together ; the postlo is then raised perpendicularly by tho right hand of one, and as falls is caught by the right hand of 
the other. When tired with the right hands, tiioy use tho loft. A song is chanted during the work. Tho stone mill, 
consisting of two flab stonos worked by one or two women, is in nso in evory house. (11) Meals.— Only two moals aro, 
as a rule, taken daily. One meal is invariably Lakon at night, when tho day’s work is over. Tho hours of the other moals 
or meal dopoucl upon the omploymoni; and moans of each individual. Those who aro employed as domestics by Europeans 
take generally two moals during tho day-timo ; a light one in tlie morning, and a second and more siibstantial ono at 
noon. Tho labouring classes and those whose oooupationa nocossibato their loaviiig homo early, take only ono meal 
before tho night meal, and that oarly in tho morning. Oflioials and morohants, and people of tho middle olassos 
generally do thosamoj but tho morning moal is considerably later, usually at noon. This in fact is tho ordinai'y habit 
of the country, and appears to be tho ono most suitable to tropical rosidonce. Wlion eating, the natives sit oross- 
logged upon the ground. Neither plates, s]ioons, nor forks aro used. A plantain loaf holds tho rioo. For liquids, tho 
hard leaves of the jack tree are fastened at ono side with a thorn, so as to form am do kind of spoon. Thoso loavos aro 
thrown away after being onco used. In Southom India, men and women never oat together. After the males of tho 
family have finished their ropaat, the women, who have meanwhile beon attending upon them, retire to thoir own 
moals. It is considered nuhoooming for a female, unless a child, to bo soon eating by any male member of tho 
family. Brahmin widows take only ono moal a day, at noon. 

[®] Skbtoii Account of tub Occupations op tub South Indian Population. — The occupations in an agricultural 
village are a key to the whole of tho native life. The smallest village has its head magistrate or moonsif who repre- 
sents the supreme local authority. The other village officials are the monigor, whoso duty it is to oolloot and remit 
the Goveimment dues, and the kanakan, who keeps the accounts and the registers of tho different holdings. Tho 
monigar and moonsif aro in very many oases the same person. In most districts tho posts of thoso officials are 
hereditary. Not far from tho village, there is a suburb, called tho ohery. This is inhabited by Pariahs, who cultivate 
the fields of the other inhabitants. Among them is a taliyary or headman of tho Pariahs, whoso duty it is to guard 
the whole village, and to oatoh thiovos and send them in custody to the police, for which latter purpose ho carries in 
many villages a spear. His assistant is the vettiyaun, who also attends tho hurial of dead cattle, and perfqrms other 
menial occupations. Tho posts of theso also are mostly hereditary, and are paid by the gi’ant of a piece of land. In 
larger villages and towns, each division has its moonsif, monigar, kanakan, taliyary, and vettiyaun. A more detailed 
description of these five principal officials will he found later, on page 164. The artificers form properly a part of the 
hereditary village establishment, though they are not recognized as such for the purposes of Government. The first 
of these is the carpenter. He works sitting on the ground, with the wood that is being operated upon held between his 
feet; and bis principal tools are the hammer and chisel. Ho occasionally uses a saw, the teeth of which are set in 
a direction opposite to the European fashion, and a plane. A village carpenter will with those tools make any ordi- 
nary piece of furniture, including the most skilful wood-oarving. The lathe is a modern introduction. The smith 
also sits on the ground and works in that position. By his side sits tho bellows-blowor with a goat skin in each 
hand. The smithy and its tools are easily transported, and the furnace is built in a few minutes. Tho potter shapes 
round pots, large and small, whilst standing, by turning the wheel with a bamboo and shaping the clay as it turns. 
The harber sits and shaves the head and face of the customer sitting opposite to him. The washerman fetches linen 
from house to house, and carries it to the river or tho tank, where he heats it upon a stone. If the river is far, 
donkeys are employed as beasts of burden. The calendar writers and astrologers are always Brahmins, and their 
science is a part of religion. Other trades are those of the goldsmiths, oilmongers, confectioners and bazaarmen. 
The goldsmiths, particularly those from Trichinopoly, are capable of executing the finest work. The oilmongers yoke 
one or two oxen to a long beam turning the grinder, which fits into a hollow wooden mortar. Tho oil is thus 
pressed, and the operation produces loud tones which are heard for a long distance. The oonfeobionors exhibit their 
wares by the roadside. The bazaarmen sell everything that is required for daily life. In thoir leisure those aro fond 
of reading. 
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material. The iron industry is very important[‘‘®]. Potters are an essential part 
of every village community. They produce the common red chatties and other 
vessels of clay used for drinking, eating, cooking, storing oil, and many similar 
purposes. As these are exceedingly fragile, and are besides frequently dispensed 
with and thrown away, the household stock being renewed on account of defile- 
ment, immense quantities are used throughout the country. They are moulded by 
hand on a wheel, and burnt in a small furnace- The musicians belong as a rule to 
the lowest classes, but occasionally a professor of the higher art is found among 
caste Hindoos^'^]. A knowledge of reading and writing is very generally diffused ; 
bat those who cannot write use marks for their sign manual, of which there are 
some peculiarities. Thus men use a horizontal line, women a circle. Men on the 
West Coast sign with three vertical lines. Christians sign with a cross. The traders 
sometimes sign with a trade-mark ; as a dagger for a soldier, and a hammer for a 
goldsmith. 

65. Mention has already been made of the formation of Tamul geographical 
names. Although it is impossible to discover the meaning of every local name at 
present in use, yet the greater part of such names have a definite signification. 


p3] Sketch Account of the Iron and Steel Industry in Southern India. — Tlie iron manufactures of tlie 
Tamulians aro both important and interesting. The mountains aro rich in iron oro, and no trouble or slcill is required 
to produce it. The oi’e is merely picked up, broken into pieces, washed clean from the earth, and then placed in the 
furnace. The furnace itself is neither a costly nor permanent structure ; it consists of a few walls of plaster, which two 
men can build without expense in one or two "days, and it is erected at tho place whore the oro has been collected. The 
bellows, of which there are two, consist each of an entire goat skin. A man sits on tho ground, takes one in each hand 
and moves them up and down quickly, so that an equal and powerful blast is effected. The earthen furnace is filled at 
the bottom with charcoal, and then oro moistened with water is placed on tho top of it. The same is done several 
times in layers. The blowing up of tho fire with tho goat skins continues for several hours. After this period the iron 
is taken out with, tongs, beaten with hammers so as to free it from tho dross, and given to the blacksmith. The latter 
throws tho iron into chauldrons full of charcoal, and thonoo after a while taking it out hammers it into bars twelve 
inches long and ono and a half broad. The iron is tbns ready for manufacture. Such iron is very brittle, and the color 
is red. But this unpretending material produces tho Indian stool, celebrated already in the earliest ages, and from 
which the swords of Damascus wore manufactured. Tho preparation of the steel is as simple as that of the iron. 
Small crucibles of mud mixed with husks of rice are built on tho spot. Into these oruoiblos is thrown a quantity of 
broken iron with about a quarter of the weight of dry wood of tho wild cinnamon bush (Cassia aurioulata) out into small 
pieces, and after adding a few loaves of oolandino (Asolopia gigantia) tho whole is oovorod up. An earthen cover is pub 
over tho mouth of tho oruoiblo and smoarod with mud so as to render tho whole air-tight. A number of such omoihles 
filled iu this way aro thou placed in a furnace and oovorod with charcoal. A firo is lit and blown with goat skins for 
two or three hours. Tho operators thou wait until the whole has cooled, after which they proceed to extract the steel 
from the oruoiblos. By tho above process, all the unnecessary particles of carbon, which are the cause of brittleness in 
the iron, aro removed and tho finest steel is obtained. It is impossible to ascertain how the natives of India have 
arrived at this simple hut profitable way of making steel ; but it seems oorbain that in former times they were tho only 
persons who understood its proparation and tho oldest Persian poems spoak in praise of Indian steel. Tho following is 
tho dotailed rocipo for making native stool “ a.” To work the iron— Take of the oro of iron, called oanacull ; put it by 
baskets into the furnace, made in tho manner of tho ohoonam kilns ; cover this with tho same quantity of charcoal ; in 
this manner put in throe layers of each, ore and charcoal altomately. Then work tho furnace with a large bellows for 
six hours ; when tho stono or oro will ho found moltod into ono mass ; which should ho quickly boat out into bars before 
it cools, employing fom’ or five mon with heavy haramors for this purpose. “ h.” To make steel of tho iron— Ta.lce the bars 
of iron, boat thorn into pieces of eight inches long, and four inches in circumference ; cut thorn into two equal parts. 
Thou take a sufficient quantity of rod clay, and put it in water ; strain it off by a channel, and conduct it into a hollow 
place when tho water is found to hooomo oloar ; drawing off the water, take tho imre clay, and an equal proportion of black 
ashes of paddy husk, and omidoy two mon, ono to pound thorn in a stono mortar in the manner in which paper is heat, 
and the other to supply the mortar with this mixture ; then of this impalpable powder nmko crucihlos of a span in length 
and eight inches in circumforonco, of tho size or shape of tho plantain-ilowor or gnava-fruit ; and dry it gradually by 
exposure, at first under tho shade, and then to tho sun, till it is properly dried. Put into each of those crucibles when 
perfectly dry, ono of tho ahove-raontionod half iiiocos of iron ; and cover it with a handful of tho croepor (with its leaves) 
called inOanarese, oogganahully, or in Toloogoo, tungaid ; and fill up tho vacancies with paddy husk; cover tho whole 
with some of the purified earth, which dry well by exposing it to tho fire. Of those crucibles, to the number of 64 are put 
into the furnace. “ o.” To make tho furnace— Make tho furnace one cubit square, and three in height ; make a hole from 
behind through tho wall into’the furnace, in which two largo hollows a^re to be fixed ; spread some grass on the bottom 
of the furnace; on this, lay charcoal, and over it, a clay pipe, in, which tho months of the hollows are inserted ; then 
arrange the 64 crucibles in tho furnace one over another ; and lay in plenty of charcoal, as much as is necessary. The 
bellows are to he well worked for nine hours ; when it is found from the furnace that the red flames turn white (or it is 
come to a white heat), it may he supposed that it is sufficiently done ; then sprinkle a little water over the furnace, and 
take out the crucihlos ; cover them with sand, and cool them with water ; when they are sufficiently cool, break them with 
£i small haTn.Tn.oy, and tliore will ho 20 ox 30 prepared stoel masses out ol the 64, This is the finest and host kind of stool 
used in aU works. If half-prepared steel is put again into tho furnace in the same manner, they will be well done. 

r^] Sketch Account of South Indian Music. — Sanscrit literature atiacbos a high value to the practice of mpsic. 
In the epic mythology the Gandharvas appear as mnsioians residing in Indra’s heaven. In tho Mritohaoatioa, Rebhilais 
praised as a renowned singer. The Sanscrit writers have four different general systems. Tho first system is ascribed 
for its authorship to Devarshy Xanrada, who in epic poetry appears as well skilled in history, and passes between tlie 
gods and mon the reciter of tales and history. Besbwara or Shiva received this system from him. The author of the 
second system is Bharata, the inventor of the dramatic art. The author of the third is the divine ape Hanooman. Tho 
author of the fourth is Oapila, the founder of the Saunkhya philosophy. The third of these is the most prevalent and 
popular in Southern India, and has perhaps borrowed some indigenous features. _ The music of the educated Tamulian 
contains the European scale of seven tones, and denotes them by the letters sa, ri, ga, ma, pa, dha, ni. These stand for 
the terms Shadia, Rishabha, Ganndbaura, Madhyama, Panohama, Dheivata, and Nisbauda. The whole form the Prancrita- 
Bwaragrauma or natural scale. The distinction is observed between whole tones or swaras, and half tones or avdhaswaras. 
There are also twenty-two quarter tonos in each octave, called shrootios. Sa to ri is 4 shrooties, ri to ga is 3, ga to ma is 
2, ma to pa is 4, pa to dha is 4, dha to ni is 3, ni to sa again of the next heptachord is 2. The four shrooties correspond 
nominally to tho European major tone, and the three shrooties to the European minor tone ; two slirooties make the 
diatonic semitone. By this calculation the shrooties will not always be exactly equal ; but it is probable that as there is 
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They are generally compound words, and may readily be resolved into their elements. 
In like manner proper names of persons have their several significations. The 
composition of a Hindoo name may be seen from V^ol. II, A.pp. XXXI V. The 
old Dravidian names are single names only. They are often taken from demons, 
as Maudan, Shauttan, &o. Other names arise from the personal appearance of those 
who bear them. Thus Oarooppan, ‘ black one Vellaiyan, ‘ white one Yilaiyaun, 
‘ tender one ; ’ Cotchoocootty, ' small one.’ The proper name of the upper classes 
is mostly that of a Hindoo god or goddess ; as Narayana, Kama, Madhwa, Permaul, 
Parvaty, Lutchmee. Sometimes it is also a poetical compound. Thus Masilaumany, 
‘pearl without flaw; ’ Vedamaunicam, ‘ gem of scripture; ’ Oooroopautham, ‘ feet 
of the teacher; ’ Caroottadaiyaun, ‘possessor of judgment ; ’ Nyaunacan, ‘ eye of 
wisdom;’ Xyaunamoottoo, ‘pearl of wisdom ; ’ Shebattiyaunam ‘ praying one ; ’ 
Devadausan, ‘ servant of deity ;’ Satyayee, ‘ true one.’ To these they prefix the 
village name, and they affix an honorific or caste name. Women have only one 
name, to which in very superior families is added a title The question of 
Mahomedan names is quite special, and they are in nearly all oases foreign to the 
country 


no regulating harmony, the enharmonic player follows the shrooty and not tho tono, thus making the shrooties eqiial. 
The native system admits moreover six raugas or modes, and the musical treatises contain minute directions as to the 
employment of these in tho six seasons into which the year is divided. The six raugas are godlike beings, whose 
consorts are rauginees eight in number. Those have produced forty-eight sons called raugapootras, by whom tho 
various mixtures of tho chief modes are denoted. In some manuscripts are found portraits of tho two and sixty male 
and female divinities. The Tamuls apeak genei-ally of only thirty-two modes. Those are but tho analogue of the old 
European church modes, which placed the tones and somitones in a difCereut order from that now familiar, and signalized 
them by beginning and ending on this or that noto marking tho mode. The use of those modos givos tho impression 
that the performer is not adhering to any dofinito succession of tonos and semitones, but this is only due to want of 
familiarity with the stylo. A good performer makes to prodominato the first noto of the mode ; called graha when it 
begins, and nyausa when it ends the melody. There is also a dominant in each mode, not nocossarily the fifth, called 
amsha. The idea that the modern major and minor diatonic scales are the only natural scales appears to be derived 
from the complex considerations connected with harmony. The nativos of India have no harniony, other than the use 
of the drone given by the octavo below, and sometimos the fifth above that added. Bosidos tho instruments of 
percussion the indigenous instruments are a species of bassoon, a rough oow-hom, and a kind of clarionet. The 
veenay, an elegant vnred or stringed instrument, is an importation from tho north; and was mythologically the 
invention of Nanrada tho son of Brahma. It has usually seven wires raised upon nineteen frots. At one end, and 
often at both ends, is a large gourd which givos resonance. Tho tone is however weak, and it is only used with 
a light accompaniment on some instrument of percussion. The manual skill displayed by performers on this instrument 
is astonishing. The notation known in Southern India indicates the melody roughly, but not with all its details j 
and instrumental music is usually learnt by rote or oar. Tho notation consists merely in tho enumeration without stave 
of the syllables mentioned above. At the beginning of the melody is indicated tho rauga, which shows what notes are 
to bo flattened or sharpened ; and the rauga is never changed during the performance of the melody. Thoro is no sign 
to indicate diflorenoes of octave, or accidental flattenings or sharponings. Tho melody is barrod. Within each bar tho 
position of the syllables alone indioatos their rolativo values. It will be soon that this is a ruclo notation, and 
advanced musicians do not require it, A more accurate investigation of tho musical writings of tho Hindoos is 
desirable, especially as they throw much light on the representation of the native drama. A Toloogoo collection of 
tunes, called Sangeeta Ratnaucaram, was printed at Madras by Vengopaul Naiackan in 1862, There is a similar 
manuscript in Oanaroso entitled Sangeeta Ratnamanla. 

SoToii AgoouNT ojr Modus of Adpeess in the Deavipian Languages.— A difficulty in tho Dravidian languages 
consists in the correct use of tho honoviflo forms of address, The pronouns and verbs which are used, reveal tho 
relative rank of tho person addressed. If he is evidently tho inferior or junior, (nf pdgirAy) is said in Tamul ‘ thou goost,’ 
and the use of the honorific in such oiroumstances would bo highly imippropriato and even ridiculous. If ho is the 
equal in rank, the form is (nir pdgiyir), moaning ‘ thon, sir, goost.’ If ho is a superior, (uingaj pdgirfrga].) is used, ‘ ye 
go;’ or again (tAngat pdgiri'rga].) which moans ‘thomselvos go,’ this latter being the nnivorsal form of address from 
natives to European geutiemon. If the person addressed is of higher rank still, as for example a reigning king, the 
most respectful form is thus, ' is the Maharajah therasolves going ? ’ But the customary native form of address in this 
case consists of the use of such terms as ‘ golden god,’ ‘ saorod mind,’ &o, Should the person addressed bo an entire 
stranger, and his rank not be apparent from his dress, pronunciation, or attendants, the pronoun ‘ it ’ may be used 
without offence ; (engd pdgifathu) ' where does it go P ’ afterwards rising to (nxr) or (nmgaj.) if necossnry. There are 
yet other forms, such as (pdgirathun(3.u) ‘ there is a going ; ’ which are occasionally used without any pronoun, or 
intimation of either respect or disrespect ; but this style is rather troublesome. It is by no means polite or respectful 
to call a person by his proper name in the Dravidian languages. He should rathor be called by his office, caste, or 
title. In the superscription on a cover, the letters M.E.Ey, are prefixed to all names of rospeotahle Hindoos ; 
accompanied at the end by the plain plural form of tho name, or if with more respect by tho plural pronoun (avargaj), 
At the head of a letter are put similar forms in the dative case. The use of the English prefix “ Mr. ” is not at all usual 
in ordinary native society. The titles of Bahaudur and Bsquiro have been given to Hindoos by the Mahomedan and 
English Governments, especially the latter ; but they are not employed by the natives ihomselves. Tho ordinary 
native titles of courtesy will be found in Yol. II, App, XXXIY, It has already been mentioned that there are in 
Tamul, as in Malagasy and the Polynesian languages, two distinct forms of tho personal pronoun *we’ (nAm), 
including, and (nAngal), excluding, the party addressed j as, for example, ‘We (nAm) all are men,’ or ‘we(nAngai) 
will not go with you.’ Persons of rank always speak of thcmselyos in the plural number, which however is usually by 
an anomaly the first of these forms (nAm,) and not tho second. 

[«] Sketch Account of the Oojuposition of Mahomedan Peopbb Names.— (1) Introduction. — The system of 
Mahomedan proper names if viewed exhaustively is of a oomplicatod nature. The different ports which go to make tip 
such names may he classified as follows, “a” Proper names or alam, which answer to the French pr(?nom and the 
English Christian name; “b” surnames or coonyat composed usually of the word aboo ‘father’ or ihn ‘son’ and 
another name, e.g., Ahoo Yacooh ‘ father of Jacob,’ Ibn Yacooh ‘ son of Jacob ’ ; “ c ” nicknames or lacabs, and titles 
purely honorific or khitah, e.g., Aboo Maza ‘ the father or possessor of the goat,’ Adad ood dowlah ‘ the prop of the 
empire ; ’ “ d ” names of relationship or ism-oo-nisbat, e.g., Baady ‘ he who belongs to Saad ’; “ e ” names of functions or 
of dignity, oohda or mansab ; “ f ” descriptive names which poets give themselves or takhalloos, e.g., yaqneen ‘ certitude,’ 
opzlat ‘ IpuelinesB “ g” tribal names- (2) Proper uofiss.— The alam is the distinctiye name of the jndividual answering 
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66. Tlie habits of the people that most intimately concern the general adminis- 
tration are those connected with family life, family property, and the relations of 
the sexes. As these form in reality part of law, they can here be only lightly 
sketched ; but they are in a high degree peculiar to the country. The first point 
to be noticed is the prevalence of custom as regulating such matters. Probably no 
civilized nation is so subject to this form of control. The strong ethical qualities 
of the Dravidian character have already been mentioned, and what religious caste 
observance is to the Indian Aryan, that custom is to the Tamulian ; in Sanscrit 
auchaura, in Tamul vazhakkam, in Arabic maumool. This, or in other words 
precedent, is his chief guide. The Hindoo civil law as administered by the courts 
is in a great measure Brahminioal law ; but the customs of the 'Dravidians are 
recognized by the British legislature, and are acted on with certain reservation by 
courts of justice. The second point is the united nature of the families, and the 


to tho Europeau baptismal name. It is that by whicb a man is known in his family and amongst his familiar Monels. 
Of those names one only is generally given ; sometimes however two, e.g., Mahomod Ismail whore the first is Arabian 
and the second is Jewish. Tho ‘names given as an alam are those of Biblo personages mentioned in the Koran, that 
of Mahomet, and those of dhe members of his family and his companions ; but no others. Converts however and sons 
of foreign fathers sometimes preserve the name by which they are commonly known, taking at the same time Mahoi 
modan proper names. Several Bible names have boon altered by tho Arab traditions reproduced in the Koran. Thus 
Sohooaib is t)io name given to Jethro, the father-in-law of Mosos, Khidr or Khizr to tho prophot Elija, Ibraheem to 
Abraham, Moosa to Moses. Tho principal alams are Mahomod or Ahmed ; those of the four Caliphs, Aboo Baler, Omar, 
Osmaun, and Ally ; and those of the members of tho family a,nd of tho companions of thp prophet, Khadoeja and 
Ayoesha his wives, Fatima or Fatma his daughter. Ally his son-in-law, Hassan and Hoossain his grandsons, Abbaus and 
Hamza his uncles. Tho common Jewish names are Ibrahim, Ismail, Ishak, Yoosuf, and Israel. Tho Mahomodan 
proper names are common to all Mahomodan oonntries. An infant usually obtains tho name of some member or 
ancestor of tho family, or of tho family tutelary saint ; it is not customary among Mahomedans to give their own names 
to their children. There are also various methods of chance by which tho name may bo chosen j such as for instance 
taking the first letter of tho first line of any page of the Koran opened at random as the one with which to begin the 
name. The ceremony of naming a child is called hanak and is held either on tho day of birth or that day week. It is 
commenced by pronouncing in the oars of the infant the words of the izann or call to prayer : — “ Allah aebar ; lah ilah 
ilia Allah o Moohammad rasool Allah ” or “ Q-od is the most groat, thoro is no god but G-od and Maliomot is his prophet.” 
Thon immediately or sovoral days after, the child roooivos its religious name or alam. Tho oircutneision does nob tako 
plaoG till labor, somotimos eight days after birth, according to the command given to Abraham and somotiraos during 
tho forty days which follow it. (8) ^urnameH . — Tho coonyat is a surname, gonorally composed of tho word aboo 
‘father,’ oomm ‘mother,’ ibn ‘son,’ bint ‘daughter’ &o., followed by a proper name. Tims Abool Hassan. The 
ooonyats may be divided into ihroe olassos. “ a ” Those which may bo properly styled prtonomon, bocanso they aro 
placed boforo the alam. Those generally oommonco with the word aboo ‘father ’ or oomm ‘mother.’ Tho word aboo 
may be grouped not only with tho names hitherto designated as names of oirouracision 3 but also with other substan- 
tives. “b” The second class of ooonyats includes both those that may bo stylod gonoalogioal and those which ai’o 
distinctive surnames. These are generally composed of the word ibn ‘ son ’ changed sometimes by euphony into bon, 
and bint ‘ daughter,’ and aro placed after the alam. Very often after one ibn there follows a second, a third, a fom-th 
and ovon more. The second precedes tho name of the grandfather, tho third precedes that of tho great grandfather, 
tho fourth that of tho groat great grandfather, and so on. Writers and distinguished personages are sometimes 
dosiguatod by their ooonyab only. “ 0 ” The third kind of coonyat is a spocies of nickname, and is ordinarily oomposod 
of ono word such, for example, as kaboor ‘ great,’ moobaurik ‘blossod.’ (4) Lacabs and khiiabft . — Tho word laoab is 
ofton translated as nickname, bub it is very uooossary to distinguish it from tho coonyat just mentioned, It is employed 
move particularly to designate tho honorifio soruamos given ospooially to grades, functions, and social positions. ' Thoro 
are several kinds of lacabs. Thoro aro those which are peculiar to Mahomot and tho patriarchs, such as Haboob Allah 
‘ the friend of God.’ Thoro aro those peculiar to holy porsonagos and sagos, suoh as Ta,] 00s shoriyat ‘ the crown of tho 
law.’ There aro those peculiar to Syocls, suoh as Cootb oolaulam, ‘ tho polo of tho world.’ Of other houorifio titles, 
there aro those originally given to sovoroigns. Tho words majesty, highness, lordship aro expressed by the words 
janaub proximity, huzoor prosonco, Ac. But thoso a,ro now employed in speaking of a]l olassos of persons. ’Tho Persian 
titlo of Bahandiir which properly signifies bravo, belongs to this class, but is an ovory-day title fop all respootable ranks, 
answering to tho English ‘ osquiro.’ The word sahib is still more common in the samo way, this answering to the 
English ‘ Mr.’ and then forms almost as it were a part of tho proper name. It is sometimes howovep used as a synonym 
for sultan, e.g., in Tippoo Saliib). Honorific smmamos are generally composed of two Arabic words, but sometimes of a 
greater number. The greater part of these lacabs terminate in one of the’ following words, doen ‘ religion,’ dowlat 
‘ empire,’ moolk ‘ kingdom,’ Tslam ‘ Mahomedanism ’ 3 e.g,, AHah ood deeo. or Aladdin, ‘ the grandeur of religion,’ Fakr 
ood dowlah ‘ the glory of tho empire,’ Jelaul ool moolk ‘ the splendour of the kingdom,’ Saif ool islanm f the sword of 
Islamism.’ Other lacabs are foiuned of tho word abd ‘servant’ and Allah or one of his attributes, such as powei’, 
holiness, &o. 3 thus Abd Allah ‘ the servant of God,’ Abd ool cawder ‘ the servant of the powerful,’ Abd oos soobhaun, 

‘ the servant of him who is worthy of praise,’ and numerous others. Abd sometimes precedes abstract names, e.g., Abd 
ool hookm ‘ the servant of order.’ The lacabs ending in dowlat ‘ empire,’ or in moolk ‘ kingdom,’ correspond oorrela? 
tively with thoso which terminate in deen ‘ religion,’ Thus Madj ood doen ‘ the glory of religion,’ also Madj ood dowlah 
‘ the glory of the empire,’ and Madj ool moolk ‘ the glory of the kingdom,’ The lacabs terminating in dowlat were 
generally given by caliphs or sultans to princes who recognized their authority, or who wero thoir lieutenants or viceroys. 
The lacabs terminating in deon ‘ religion ’ are conferred on all classes of people. Besides these different olassea 0:^ 
lacabs which end or begin with some definite word, there are an indefinite number of others 3 suoh, for example, as 
Shah i aulam ‘ the king of the world,’ Alorugheor ‘ the conqueror of the world,’ &o. It has been mentioned above that 
the same person often has several coonyats. It is also often the case that a person has more than one honorific 
surname. The lacabs composed in this manner are often abbreviated by oply mentioning the first word composing the 
surname. Thus, for example, Oootb is for Oootb ood deen ‘the pivot of religion.’ The l?hilat is a title of honour, and 
the difference between it and laoab, is very slight, (5) Names of relation. — The ism 00 nisbat correspond to the agnomen 
of the Latins. They indicate the relations of origin, quality, &o. The names of relation showing origin, that is to say 
derived from names of towns and countries aipe very numerous. The names of functions or dignities are distingi-xished 
from tho honorific surnames and the titles of fionor in that they are the expressions of actual functions, and not, as in 
the case of khitabs, allegorical titles or fancy expressions which have often become appellations of politeness without 
any actual value. Amongst these names there are many which are oommon to the whole Mnssalman world, suoh for 
example, are, imanm, sheikh, oanzee, &o. Again there are those which are peculiar to certain empires 3 e.g., Nizam, 
abbreviation of Nizam ood dowlah ‘ the setting in order of the empire,? a title given to the ruler of Hyderabad. Two 
titles altogether religious and common to many Mnssalman countries are those of hafiz ‘ remembering,’ which is taken 
by all Mussalmans who know the Koran by heart 3 and of hajee ‘pilgrim’ which is allowed to be taken only by those 
who have visited in person the sacred places of Arabia. The Arabic name fakeer and Persian name dervish is given 
even to all mendicant religious Hindoos. A head deryish is a Peer, The title qf heg op bey ‘ prince,’ is giyon fo all 
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joint nature of their property. This institution is Dravidian, and is to no great 
extent favoured by the Sanscrit law. In the united family all even to the remotest 
member live in subordination to the elected head, and take part in common cere- 
monial observatices. The limits of the family are defined on recognized principles. 
The head of the family is for the most part the oldest male, but where he is unfit 
another will be elected. In Oanara a woman may be the head of the family. The 
ordinary condition of property with the Dravidians is that it is jointly held, and 
individual property will be only the exception; though the prevalence of this 
principle is in modern times becoming somewhat abated. Consequently when on a 
demise a man inherits, he will inherit no more than a share for his life of family 
rights. ^ Yet again with the object of restraining the diffusion of property, adoption 
is practised. And not only as with the Brahmins an adoption of sons to perform 
religious ceremonies; but also of daughters, for these may equally assist in the 
continuance of the family. Connected with this are other family customs, such as 
the four following. Among the Teloogoos by the practice called Illatam the son- 
in-law is adopted and is the legal successor to property. Among the Bunts of 
Tooloova the sister’s son should properly marry the brother’s daughter. Among 
the Yerkalas of the East Coast the brother may claim for his own sons the sister’s 
daughters. In many castes the father will marry the widow of the son. Another 
custom is that of the Vellaular of the old Chera country, and the Eeddies of the 
Teloogoo country, where a girl is married in name to a son and actually to the 
father ; though the significance of this with regard to property is not so clear. The 
fourth point is polyandry and those attendant legal customs which relate to inherit- 
ance. The inhabitants of this country have shared such a custom with those of 
many other countries of antiquity, of which ancient Sparta and ancient Britain may 
be taken for examples. The custom ever follows upon habits which are at once 
nomad and warlike, and which thus bring with them a disturbance of the balance 
between the numbers of the sexes. After that, many nations retain the custom, 
the necessity for it having passed away. In Southern India polyandry is the 
ancient traditional married state of the middle-class Dravidians, though not of the 
Pariahs. In modern Thibet and Oeylon the joint husbands are brothers, and not 
otherwise ; and this is also the original institution in Southern India. The 
polyandry of brothers prevails openly amongst the Todahs of the Neilgherries, the 
Kullar of Madura, and many other Tamulian tribes. Polyandry of one kind or 
another prevails among all the artizan classes of the Dravidians. The polyandry 
of the Devadausies or dancing-girls attached to an idol is not held infamous, and 
they have justly been compared with the kraipau of Athens. On the West Coast 


Moghuls, as also oro the Turkish titles of aga and the Persian khauja. The word haukim not to be confounded with 
hakeem doctor is used to designate a Mussalman ruler. The titles eyed, ‘ lord,’ ameer ‘ commandant,’ and ‘ excellent’ 
^e given to' the descendants of Mahomet. Saadat, the plural of eyed, is specially given to the descendants of 
Mahomet s grandson Hoossaan. Ameer or meer is given not only to princes and persons of high rank but to chiefs of 
dilTorent ranks ; from this derived that of moerzauda son of an ameer, which by contraction becomes mirzah a 

title given m this country to all Moghuls without exception. Sheikh •* old man ’ is applied in India to the descendants 
of Arabs. The ti bio sheikh and that of meer is often accompanied by the word miyann, an expression of politeness 
rosorablii^ father given to monks, Moonsif ‘arbitrator’ is applied to a subordinate judge. (6) DescripHve 
»aW0».~^akhalloos ax^, as has been said, the names which Mussalman poets give themselves, espeoially in modern 
times. The word takhalloos signihes making oneself distinguished. The reason for the adoption of this name besides 
the other names, surnames, sobriquets, and honorific titles which poets may have is that the custom is prevalent 
amongst them of inserting their names in the last verse of short poems, or at the end of a canto in longer ones. As 
the and suruaHies naye often an nnpoetiGal consonance and cannot enter into the measure of a verse noets have 

in such a case been compiled to modify their name, or, what is more ordinary, to adopt a new one. .When a noet 
Wxtes in two or fhree different languages, he takes a different takhalloos according to the language in which he writes 
(VTnbal dinded into (oar tribe.: Sheikh, Moghul, and Stol me children 5 

Mahomedans mvariaWy belong to their father s tribes, and take either avowedly or impliedly a first name from the 
name of the tnbe. Thus if the child is the son of a Syed, the first word attached to his name is Syed or Meer, e.g., 
+if Ahme^ If he is the son of a Sheikh, then at the beginning or end of his name is added one of 

tho following surnames ; Khoaja, Ghoolaum, Mahomed. Been, Bnx, Ally, Sheikh, Abd, or Allah ; this, however, is not 
an mvapable rule. If he is the son of a Moghul, his name begins or ends with Mirzah, Beg, or Aga. If he is the son 
of a Pataun, the word Khan invariably oconrs at the end of his natoe. Sheikhs and Syeds also have this word Khan 
attaohed to them names, bnt only honoris causa. The following are exceptions to the above rules. Should the father 
TOif Shareef is usually added to the beginning or end of the child’s name. 

When the father is a Moghul and the mother a Syed, the child has the title Khoaia-zaday. The following are the 
tnbal mmes given to women, be^^ug or end of their other names :-among the Syed women Begum, Beeby or 

Bee, Nmsa, and Sahiba ; among the Sheikhs, Ma, Bee or Beeby, except in the case of children of noblemen, to whose 
namea Begum is added as a maA of dign^y. This is also the case with Moghuls and Patauns ; among the Moghuls, 
Khanam; among the Patauns, Khatoou, Khatoo, or Bano. (8) The order in which the above are put together . — These 
different names when compounded come in the following order. The honorific surname laoab or khitab, e.g., Tai ood 
deen crown of religion ; a surname of paternity or coonyat, e.g., Aboo Taiyib the father of Taiyib ; the proper Lme 
oralam; oneor moresumarnes distinctive of descent, e.g., Ibn Ahmed the son of Ahmed; anickame; a name of 
relationship j lasbly titles of functions or of dignities mansab. A few of the latter are placed before the names. The 
place of the tribal name is shown in the last paragraph. 
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there is both the polyandry of brothers and the less restricted usage. From this 
last form has proceeded the singular and distinct rule of inheritance called Maroo- 
makkatoyem ; whereby a man recognizes his sister’s children, but will take no 
account of his wife’s. This matter is more fully described in the last note attached 
to this article, and in several other places in the present publication. The 
Brahmins in their own caste have never adopted any portion of this usage ; but on 
the other hand their male members have availed themselves freely of such customs 
of the country in their relations with others, and this on the West Coast where 
Brahmins are numerous and polyandry is the confirmed rule of the Nayars has had 
an important effect on the population. A result of polyandry is to advance the 
influence of women. Hence have arisen the female rulers of Indian aboriginal 
nations, of which so much mention has been made in history. The fifth point is 
briefly stated, namely that there is no original practice among Dravidians which 
forbids a widow to marry again. Among the petty ruling kingdoms of the south- 
east suttee was not long since a practice ; but this was reserved for families of 
great persons 

67. The habit of the Dravidians is to marry in infancy. The girl at least is 
an infant. Where monogamy prevails, the girl is taken later to the house of 
her husband. The Dravidians are in the habit of burying their dead, but among 
the higher classes they also burn them. The distinctions under this head can be 
seen by consulting Vol. II, App. XXXIII ["^J. 


[*’] Noth on FamiIiY Lira among tiih South Indian Population at tub bhginning op tub EianriMNTH Obntuby.— ■ 
Introduction , — A writer on South Indian law has brought forward the evidence of Pfero Bouohet, with regard to these 
questions. The following selection from his abstracts shows not only what were tho customs in P&re Bouohot’s time, 
at tho beginning of the eighteenth oenturyj but also what are to a gre&t extent the present customs in cases where tho 
Dravidians have been least touched by Brahminical influence. (2) Custom in place of Zaw.-— P^re Bouchet’s book 
begins by stating that tho Indians of tho south, ‘ out ni Code ni Digesto, ni auoun livro oh soient <?orit6s les loix 
ausquolles ils doivent se conformor pour terminer les diffdrends qui naissent dans los families.’ But ihoy had 
‘ maxims,’ handed down orally from father to son. (3) The undivided family . — In this writer’s time ‘ division’ rarely 
took place. When it did, it was upon the death of the father. When tho brothers continued to live together in 
union, whatever one of thorn earned was thrown into the common stock, and enjoyed equally by all. On the other 
hand, upon a division taking place, any brother who was supposed to be wanting in intelligence was allowed a much 
larger share than the others, since thoy might bo expected to make their fortunes by thoir personal exertions, whilst his 
case would bo otherwise. As regards the payment of debts, tho father was obliged in all oases to pay any debts 
contracted by tho son, and children wore in like mtoner obliged to pay all tho debts of their father. It was immaterial 
for what purposes tho money had been borrowed, whether for necessary expenses or otherwise. Connected with this 
rule was one to tho offoot that in no case could a father disinherit his son, or a son his father. In default of male 
issue, a man’s father was tho man’s natural heir, and nothing could deprive the father of this right. Where a 
family of brothers was managed by the eldest, ho was treated by tho rest with tho utmost respect, as if he were 
their father. And, like a father, this oldest brother was bound to pay the debts of the others, and to treat a 
spendthrift with the same indulgence as the more prudent brethren. All these provisions aro in favour of keeping 
property together. (4) Adoption . — When an orphan had no older brother, uncle, or aunt, a family council mot and 
appointed a guardian for him, and prepared a deed showing the nature and extent of the child’s property. Adopted 
children entered into tho partition of the goods equally with the children of the fathers and mothers who had adopted 
them. Tho ceremony of adoption was very simple. Tho adoptive father’s relatives having been convened, tho child 
was made to stand in a largo copper dish, and the adoptive father and mother spoke to the company present to the 
following efl'oet. ‘ Wo inform you that, having no child, we wish to adopt this one. We choose him for our child in 
this wise, that our goods shall belong to him henceforth as if he wore actually born of us. He has now nothing to 
hope for from his own father. In token whereof wo are now going to drink saffron water if you consent.’ Those 
present signiflod consent by moving their heads, and thereupon the adoptive father and mother washed the child’s 
feet with saffron water from a vase, and drank part of what remained, and tho ceremony was then complete. The 
act was recorded in a deed, to be signed by witnesses. If the adoptive father and mother subsequently had 
natural ohildron, those were subordinate to the adopted, inasmuch as the laws made no difference between the adopted 
and the real child. Another kind of adoption commonly practised was that known as the ‘ Oppaury,’ or resemblance. 
When a valued relative was lost, whether a child or a brother or a sister, the bereaved would often adopt in lieu of 
tho departed a person supposed strongly to resemble the departed in personal appearance, A Shoodra might adopt 
a Brahmin by oppaury, and in such case the adoptoe would show all proper respect to the adopter, though he might 
not eat with him. The death of the adopter by oppaury dissolved the tie, and tho adopted did not inherit to him. 
(6) Position of women . — Uncles and aunts were regarded by the law as the fathers and mothers of their brothers’ 
and sisters’ children respectively, and therefore were obliged to roar them, when left orphans, as their own. With 
regard to these matters it is to be observed that a Tamulian to this day always calls by the name ‘ tagappan,’ or father, 
his father, his father’s brother., his father’s father’s brother’s son, and others ; while by ‘ tye,’ mother, he means 
his mother, mother’s sister, father’s brother’s wife, mother’s mother’s sister’s daughter, and others. This is not 
owing to any poverty in the language itself, which always calls by separate names different species of a genus. The 
relation of such subjects to the position of women in the community has been explained in the text. 

[^8] Skutch Account op Bieth, Marriagb and Dbath Okrbmonibs among thb South Indun Middlb Classes. — 
Birth Ceremonies . — When a respectable Tamulian, not of the poorest class, is born, a Brahmin is summoned, who is 
sufficiently versed in astrological science, and with whose house the family has been connected from perhaps the time 
of their forefathers. The time of the birth is told to the minute, and the Brahmin then draws up the horoscope of the 
child, going into all the details of its history. This horoscope is carefully kept and is consulted on occasions of 
importance. The sex of the child is of importance amongst those who follow Hindoo law, because only the son can 
perform the funeral ceremonies of the father. Amongst such a man without a son must make an adoption, and this is 
a costly proceeding. When the child is a few days old a name is given, which is generally one of the many names 
belonging to the gods of the Hindoo pantheon. Daughters also frequently bear the names of the goddesses of the 
pantheon. The ceremony of narniug is a simple one, but it may not be neglected. If the father hesitates between 
several names, he writes down the different names, places a lamp before each and selects the one in front of which the 
lamp burns the longest. When the name has been chosen, the priest is summoned, the parents sit down on tho ground, 
the mother takes the child in her arms, and the priest gives to the fa.ther,a vessel with raw rice, upon which is inscribed 
the child’s name and the star under which it was born. The name of the child is then three times pronounced, an 
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68. The superstitions or minor creed of the Tamulians form a considerable 
part of their daily interests. They believe in omens good, and bad, and look for 
them as encouragements or warnings on a variety of occasions, such as in journey- 
ing from one place to another, or when a marriage is under consideration. It is 
regarded as a favourable omen, if when proceeding on business a crow fly from left 
to right, or the traveller meet two Brahmins, or a married woman, or a jackal. If 
these good omens occur, they believe that they will surely succeed in the object of 
their journey. It is a bad omen to meet a single Brahmin, or a widow ; or if a 
crow fly from right to left, or if a cat cross the path. On seeing such an evil 
omen most Tamulians will postpone the journey, however emergent ; though they 
may return home for a short while and set out again. It is a good omen if, when 
a marriage engagement is to be ratified, the toll of a bell is heard or the neigh of a 
horse. A person sneezing, or the sudden extinguishing of a light, is a bad omen. 
Before astrology the Tamulian mind bends in entire submission. The chief differ- 
ence between the Indian and European system of astrology is the division of the 
lunar orbit by the former into twenty-seven mansions with a supplement, and the 
preponderance it gives to the moon’s place in those mansions at the time of birth. 
The European system takes the ascendant as one, and divides the heavens artifi- 
cially into twelve houses. In the great importance given to the sign in the ascend- 
ant, and on the general influences ascribed fco the planets and the sign or signs 
go-verned by each planet, both systems agree. These features of astrology arise 
out of the astronomical principles described at page 609 of the present volume. 
The astrology of Southern India is Brahminical. Divination has been carried to a 
considerable extent ; and chiefly, as in Europe, by those professing astrology. A 
portion of the latter indeed relates to horary qaestions, or questions put on parti- 
cular occasions to be answered by the stars. There are however other devices. 
One resembles the Sortes Virgilianas, where passages are extracted from the Bama- 
yana, and squares are formed bearing figures. The inquirer chooses a square, or 
pricks one at hazard. By reference to the book, the answer is given from the 
Bamayana ; and is deemed oracular. There are besides modes of divination by 
omens and signs, derived from animals, birds, or reptiles. The notes of the lizard 


oUoring is made to the housoliold deity, and. the ooromony is at an end. As many gnosts are invited as the means of the 
father permit. The name thus given remains until death, but before his death the wife may never mention the name of 
her husband. (2) Marriage ccrenwnica.— An aoGonni of thoso tor diiforent castes a.nd tribes will bo found in Vol. J], 
App. XXXIII, but the following remarks may be taken as applicable to tho generality of the middlo classes. Wbon the 
daughters are from six to eight years old it is nooossary to marry them. Tho boy may be older, but to bo in accordance 
with tire customs of Southern India, the girl is seldom more than eight years. Tho bride should not bo taken from 
a family which neglects its religious duties, which is subject to disease, or which has no sons. Tho ceromonios at a 
betrothal are of different kinds. In an ordinary Shoodra family tho couple walk throe times round an altar on which 
burns a Are, and then prostrate themselves in honor of tho deity. After this, the girl touches lire and water in order 
to signify her readiness to perform household service. Then she 0 B,ts with her husband for the first and only time in 
her life. Alter these coromonies, familiar conversation takes place amongst tho guests, and if there happen to bo 
learned Brahmins present, they recite ethical maxims. A betrothal, or marriage as it is called, costs much money. 
The oonsummation in no case takes place until the girl has attained the ago of puberty (twelve to thirteen), and though 
the marriage may bo celebrated when the girl is only six or eight years of ago, sbo always remains in her parents’ house 
until this occurs, Family life amongst tho superior classes is generally quiet and well-ordered, and in the attachment 
and fidelity of tho wife to her husband there is frequently nothing to be desired. After tho bringing homo of the bride, 
which takes place as just mentioned only after tho bride is of mature ago, the wife remains with her husband in 
the house of her father-in-law. Even though thoro may bo several sons married, they remain together until the death 
of the father, when the eldest son takes his place, and so in course of time separate families are formed. The damghters 
alone when they marry go to other houses, (3) Death ceremonies . — Tho case of superior families will bo bore 
Oousidered. With these a dying man is usually laid upon ooosha grass, which is a kind of bean straw. This grass is 
hold to d'estroy sin. The relatives pour into the mouth of the dying man drops of milk and call their own. names 
aloud, BO that he may remember them in another world. When death has actually occurred, it is tho duty of the eldest 
son to wash the deopased’s head and to anoint it with oil, being aided in this by his relations. Tho dead man is then 
wrapped in a new cloth, and is placed on a litter in a half-sitting position ; and ground rice and betel are placed in his 
mouth. After tho death lament is over which is the duty of the women, the corpse is carried out. This must be only 
a few hours after death. The eldest son leads the way with fire in a vessel, and music follows behind. Only the 
male relations follow tho body, the females remaining with the widow. If it is a person of position who has died, 
cloths are laid down in the road over which the procession passes. These cloths are picked up and then laid down again 
in front. Arrived at the burning-placo, the corpse is placed on the already-propai-ed funeral pyre with tho foot 
towards the south, so that the dead man’s head points towards the north. It is not known whether this is an Aryan 
OB a Dravidian provision. The eldest son then walks throe times round the father’s corpse, with a torch in his hand, 
and a pot of water on his shoulder. He thrusts the torch into the head-end of the pyre, and lets tho pot fall from his 
ahoulder, so that it breaks and the water flows onto the ground. Ho then bathes in water near at hand and goes 
home without looking round, that tho father’s sin may not come upon his head. Oorpso-huruers omployod for the 
purpose perform the rest of the necessary acts. The succeeding ceremonies or carmauntaram are described in tho 
appendix above mentioned. From thenceforth the widow if there is one remains under the protection and the 
guidance of the eldest son, who not only with reference to her, but also in regard to the whole house, assumes the 
father’s place as the head of the family. The widow lives upon what her husband has left, or if she has children, by 
their labour. In the eVent of there being neither property nor children, the nearest relative, even though a distant 
one, provides for the widow. If all other resources fail, the widow will go to a stranger’s house and make herself 
useful in domestic duties. When the girl is married at the age of about eight years, she inay be a widow at pine op 
fen yeaps of age, 
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in particular are considered oracular by tbeir number, the quarter whence heard, 
and the day of the week when heard. Native doctors of all creeds deal in charms 
and spells, and many Tamulians use them in private. Palmistry is a regular 
branch of knowledge ; but the practice is generally regarded in the Carnatic as 
belonging to the Ooorava tribe, who are the fortune-tellers of the southp”]. 

69, The scientific knowledge of the Dravidians would be an extensive theme. 
In anatomy they are deficient; but in diagnosis, prognosis, and the remedial 
portion of the medical art they are expert. The uniform theory that all diseases 
may be traced to excess or irregularity in wind, bile or phlegm, gives a peculiarity 
to their medical system [®®]. 


pq Pabwculars of MAGicAt Hites in Southern India.— T he more formal operations of the magician, which 
are not at all unknown in this country, are connected, with fire-ofEerings. Previously the locality, selected whether by 
day or by night, is to be purified by exorcism. To bind the guardians of the eight points of the heavens is a necessary 
part of t)ie ceremonies. Fire-pits are made to represent the sun, moon and planets ; and these must bo placed 
properly with respect to the points in the heavens. . Suitable offerings to each are provided, and what is consumable 
is burnt by fire. The favourable influences of the planets are thon supposed to bo brought down to the fire-pita, 
and to aid in the operations. Besides spells to the planets, there are others addressed to mystic and invisible beings'. 
The spell so addfessed has two parts. The yantra or diagram which varies greatly in form with reference’ to the 
being addressed, and the object intended to be accomplished. Destructive spells of tho Sheiva kind are marked by 
the shoolam or trident of Shiva pointing outwards in various directions. Some yantras are square, or square within a 
square. Some are circles, triangles, or irregular polygons ; and those inscribed or ciroumsoribod wibh referonoo one 
to tho other. Some are in the form of animals. Some have human forms. And those last are usually particularly 
deadly in their purpose. The proper diagrams must bo drawn with attendant ceremonies. To each power again thnit 
is invoked there is a peculiar letter, usually syllabic, known as tho veeja. This is all potent as to that power. Othiu’ 
syllables are inserted in certain places, of which the meaning is not known. Those different syllables are to be whispered, 
muttered, or otherwise sounded, a prescribed number of times. When the operator is exhausted an act of meditation is 
to follow. Tho mind retraces the whole operation ; fixes attention on the diagram, which represents tho power invoked • 
considers all thab is known of such power ; and adds the wish that the rite may succeed in producing tho ishta siddliy 
or accomplished desire. With this act the operation ends. In some spells, hairs, feathers, bones, and different herbs 
or roots, culled at particular times, as midnight, the new moon, or an eclipse, are used. When magic is to bo formally 
directed against a person, an image is made representing him, or a stone is taken with tho same referonce. The 
operator then proceeds by digging a pit and burying tho image or the stone ; sitting over the spot when filled up 
muttering the syllabic spells a great number of times ; and returning often to the spot to repeat the spells. In less 
formal sorcery, it is the practice to use materials, which are administered to the other person in his food or drink 
or when betel is presented. The person who receives does not known what he is taking. Tho preparation of the 
materials is attended with spells, and so also the administration if it is direct. Such practices as these ai'e universal. 

P”] Sketch Account of the Manners and Customs of Certain Bpeciad Tribes— T fie Soiurah Kolarim MU. 
— In tho Namalinga Shasanam, an anoienb Hindoo work descriptive of the various tribes inhabiting the Indian 
peninsula, the Sowrahs are classed under tho general head of Shoodras. They are divided into the following tribes • 
Soodda, Sannapaniya, Mela, Lodoro, Jarah, and Lombolanjiya. There is no distinction of oasto among them but 
they have gradually become divided into two bodies, the Oaupoo Sowrahs and the Oondah Sowrahs, the former 
inhabiting tho more open country noar the plains, while the latter live in the dense forests on tho hills to tho north of 
Parlakimody. The greater number are independent of all control, and as far as is known, have no chiefs among 
themselves. They sometimes cultivate dry grains on tho slopes of the hills, often at an angle of 46°, while here and 
there crops of paddy are raised on the small level patches between the hills. There are a few Sowrah villages of toler- 
able dimensions among the hills, and there is in one place a largo one consisting of more than 200 houses. But the 
Sowrahs generally live in huts situated singly on the hill-sides, or in small groups of four or five. They are'not pa.rti- 
oular as to what they oat, hut like the Dravidian .Khonds they have a peouliar objection to the use of milk in any 
form. Their dross consists of a piece of coarse cloth manufactured amongst themselves. This is fastened round the 
waist by tho women and roaches to the knees ; tho men merely wear a lungooty, or piece of rag fastened to a string 
round tho waist and passing between tho legs. Their ornaments consist of nose -rings, ear-rings, bangles, &o., made 
of brass or bell-metal, and strings of colourod glass beads round the neok. On festivals the men decorate their hair 
with peacock and other feathers. In tho cold weather small parties of from five to ten are in the habit of making 
incursions into the plains in order to rob travellers of their cloths, and murders occasionally occur. Their religion is 
domonolatry. They have no gods. Their goddesses are three in number j Joolva, to whom they sacrifice goats 
Gangy, to whom they sacrifice a pig, and Jommo, to whom they sacrifice a fowl. At the time of worship they use the 
tom-tom, and the worshipper dances before the goddess. When a child is horn, thoy assign to it the name of the day 
of the week on which it was born, or that of the presiding evil-spirit, They bum their dead, and on the following day 
bury the ashes in the same spot. Though this race is considered far more wild and savage than the Dravidian 
Khonds, they have had no share in the meriah or human sacrifices formerly performed by the latter. When two 
tribes fight, the women, who are held sacred from injury, mingle in the fight, and endeavour to protect the men of thoir 
own side. In fact, so much authority were the women once supposed to have, that it was the custom to summon the 
women to ‘bhot’ (the mootings to which the hill people are summoned by the governor’s agent, while making 
his annual progresses through the hills), and inform them that they would be held responsible if they let their men 
quarrel or misbehave. The weapon in most general use among the Sowrahs is the bow and arrow. The how is 
of bamboo and the arrows of light reeds, with a barbed head of beaten iron. Some also carry rude iron knives and 
a, hatchet called ‘ taungy.’ Besides carrying on oultivation, some of them work in iron, others make mats of bamboo 
and others weave coarse cloths. A iDleasing feature in their character is truthfulness. They are not aoonstomod to 
hard manual labour, and to a great extent prefer roving in the jungles. They are as a body ignorant and harmless 
hut at the same time they are often excited to acts of daring and crime of every description. They possess many 
good qualities, and only require proper guidance and instruction to become a civilized people. (2) The fisherman class 
on the East Coast. — The fishermen and hunters of Southern India are associated together indiscriminately in the same 
tribes. The fishermen of the Bast Coast are employed without difference in fishing, hunting and navigation. The Boyi 
tribe of Teloogoo fishermen are extensively employed as palanqneen-bearers and domestic servants ; where these have 
gone inland as in Kuxnool and Bellary they become cultivators and labourers. These tribes eat flesh, marry several 
wives, and bury their dead. The northern fishing tribes are mostly Veishnavites. Along the south coast they are 
nominally Sheiveites and really demon-worshippers. There are however a large ntimher of Eoman Catholics. ^ The 
Parava fishing caste on the Madura and Tinnevelly coasts are said to have been the earliest navigators of the Indian 
Ocean. A more particular account of the fishing and hunting tribes generally is given in Yol. II, App. YTTTr 
The masnlah boat or fish boat of these tribes is remarkably constructed, and of its antiquity there can be no doubt 
The materials for its construction are obtained from neighbouring oocoanut and mango topes. Planks of mango wood 
are saturated in oil and bent into shape over a large fire, and then seamed with ooooamjt fibre or coir and straw. For 
buoyancy and elasticity this construction has been unsurpassed, and is an ingenious adaptation of local resources. 
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70. Inteodtiotion. — In any enumeration wliicli may be made of the literature 
proper to this country, one capital defect must be obvious, that history finds in it 
no place. The legends of Indian mythology may be plausibly supposed to have a 
foundation in the story of some celebrated early kings or conquerors, but it is 
scarcely possible through the mist of fable even to conjecture anything respecting 
the real existence of these personages or the events connected with them. . The 
Grecian Iliad and Odyssey are in comparison with Hindoo legends plain and 
authentic chronicles. Indian chronology, like that of the Greeks, is divided into 
four ages, of which three are fabulous ; and the first consists of nearly 2,000,000 
years. The professed English historians, with the exception perhaps of one writer 
Colonel Meadows Taylor, have treated the subject of South Indian history for any 
other period than that connected with British rule with much indiffierence. The 
Mahomedan historians have confined themselves to their own period, and the 
records of Golcondah and Beejapore scarcely touch this Presidency. The Maha- 
vanso of Ceylon deals with India but incidentally: Antiquarian research is only 
now beginning to find means of supplementing the deficiency caused by the absence 
of materials constructed or collected by usual historic methods. Those results 
are specially to be regretted, as without doubt the population who have for many 
ages occupied this portion of the peninsula are a great people, influencing the 
world not much perhaps by moral and intellectual attributes, but to a great extent 
by superior physical qualities. A celebrated historian writing in 1 841 says that 
the history of the Deccan is less obscure than that of the rest of Hindostan, but 
is also less interesting. Further knowledge does not confirm the latter remark. 

71. The ti-ibee Periods preoiding the earliest known Dra vidian Dynasties. 

*, The history proper of the south of India may be held to begin with the Hindoo 

dynasties formed by a more or less intimate mixture of the Aryan and Dravidian 


Some years ago a aeries of experiments wore mado with two English life-boats bnilt on different principles, and tho 
result was that they wore found to bo failures as compared with tho masulah boat. Tho suporiority of the latter ovor 
those of European build is perceived when tliey are launched from tho boach. A carvel built boat is sevoroly strained 
in being forced over a sandy beach against a chopping surf, and each surge as it breaks tolls with injurious effeot upon 
the sides and timbers. The masulah boat having no kool and a smooth and somewhat rounded bottom, and having 
planks sown together, is so thoroughly pliant that every portion of tho boat yields to tho pressure without sustaining 
injury. These boats, formerly used for net fishing from the shore, have boon adopted by modom oommeroo as a moans 
of communication with shipping through tho heavy surf which characterizes the east coast. Eor doop soa-flshing is 
used the catamaran or fouttoo-maram.’ This means wood tied together, or raft. Throo or fivo logs about 20 foot 
long are tied together with oocoanut rope, and having both ends pointed are propelled with one or more paddles. Tho 
catamaran man wears nothing but the lungooty and a conical cap made of date loaves. His position while in a sitting 
posture is awkward with his legs folded under Mm, the ankles and heels forming the seat. He occasionally stands up 
and paddles. The usual occupation of the catamaran man is fishing, and he leaves the shore for tho purpose before 
dawn in the morning and returns late at night. The catamarans on those occasions ai’e usually propelled to and from 
the fi ailing grounds by a large triangular sail made of country cloth, dyed a brown color. With a brisk breeze in 
their favor, they frequently proceed at the rate of five or six miles an hour. These men have no fear of the shark 
which infests the coast until towards evening, when they avoid him. Though spending much of their time in the 
water, they are remai’kahly quick in their ^movements when so engaged; to which may be attributed their immunity 
from danger. They are scarcely ever assailed by the shark. (3) The Tanda Poolaya Malayalam tribe.— Tho men of 
the Tanda Poolaya tribe (or Poolayar Who wear tanda grass) wear the ordinary lower cloth of the kind worn in this 
country ; but the distinctive name of the tribe comes from the women’s dress, which is very primitive. The loaves of a 
water-plant are out into lengths of a foot long and tied rqund the waist in such a manner that the strings unwoven hang 
in a heavy tail behind, and present the same appearance in front, reaching nearly to the knees. These people a, re also 
called Ooozhy or Pit Poolayar, from some legend. Their language is Malayalam. They worship tho sun and heavenly 
bodies, and there may be observed among them small temples a-bout the size of a large rabbit hutch, in which is a 
plank for the spirits of deceased ancestors to come and rest upon. The spirits are also supposed to fish in the backwaters, 
and the phosphorescent appearance seen sometimes on the surface of the water, is taken as an iudioafion of their pre- 
sence. The food of the Poolayar is fish, of jjen cooked with arrack and with the liliaceous roots of certain water-plants. 
When visited at noon they are often found intoxioated, especially the men. They live principally in the Malayalam 
country south of Cochin, between the backwater and the sea ; but another division of them is found more south near 
Alleppey, who -are called Ounna Poolayar. The latter wear rather better-made aprons. When a girl of the Tanda 
Poolayar puts on the apron, a sign of maturity for the first time, there is a ceremony called the Tanda marriage, (di) 
The Teeycur of the West 000.84.— The local tradition is that these are immigrants from Ceylon, who came over at the 
request of some of the early settlers on the Western coast. In the far south on both east and west coast they are 
palled Shaunaur, in Central Travancore as Havar or Bezhwar, from Quilon to Paravoor as Chokkanmar, in Malabar as 
Teeyar, and farther north as Billawar which is a corruption of Havar. Their labours are chiefly bestowed on the 
onltivation of the coooanut palm and the manufacture of its various products. Many own or rent small plots of Isnd 
on wMbh they cultivate a few trees and a small supply of kitchen vegetables, and some of them are in comfortable 
circumstances. They draw the fresh sap from the cocoanut palm, which is useol as a drink, either fresh or ' fermented. 
Jt is also boiled intp a coarse sugar, from wMoh ■ they distil the native spirits called ‘ arrack.’ Among this tribe the 
inheritance descends to nephews by the female line. A few divide their property, half to the nephews and half to the 
pons. The rule- is that all property which has been inherited shall fall to nephews ; hut wealth which has been 
accumulated by the testator himself may be equally divided between nephews and sons. Some portion is usually left 
to the widow as a kind of legacy. She may however have received some property from her husband during his life 
4.ep4 of gift, or may huve secretly accumulated hep savings in anticipation of widowhood, As a pule their women 
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systems of government. But prior to tliat three stages of historical knowledge are 
recognizable ; first as to such aboriginal period as there may have been prior to the 
Dravidian, secondly as to the Dravidian period proper, and thirdly as to the 
period when the Aryans had begun to impose their religion and customs upon 
the Dravidians, but the time indicated by the early dynasties had not yet been 
reached. 

72. The most ancient facts regarding Southern India are remarkable. 
Geology and natural history alike make it certain that at a time within the bounds 
of human knowledge this country did not form part of Asia. A large southern 
continent of which this country once formed part has even been assumed as 
necessary to account for the different circumstances. The Sanscrit Pooranic 
writers, the Ceylon Booddhists, and the local traditions of the West Coast, all 
indicate in different manners a great disturbance of the point of the peninsula 
and Ceylon within recent times. The date given by English theologians to 
the Noachian deluge is 2348 B.C., and that given by the Ceylon Booddhists 
to the latest submergence in the region of Ceylon is 2387 B.C. The two 
dates cannot have been arrived at with mutual knowledge. Investigations in 
relation to race show it to be by no means impossible that Southern India was 
once the passage-ground by which the ancient progenitors of northern and 
Mediterranean races proceeded to the parts of the globe which they now inhabit. 
Human remains and traces have been found on the East Coast of an age which is 
indeterminate but quite beyond the ordinary calculations of history. Mention will 
be found of these different topics in other parts of the present volumes. They 
are material here in so far as they are connected with the question whether there 
was or was not a population of Southern India earlier than the Dravidian. All 
enquiries connected with populations show the impossibility of assuming any 
anterior limit in such series. At the same time there is for practical purposes 
no evidence of any earlier population in the present instance. In this part of 
the world, as in others, antiquarian remains show the existence of peoples who 
used successively implements of unwrought stone, of wrought stone, and of metal 


woat no olofching whatever above the waist; The devil-worship of these people has been described above in connection 
with the Shannaur. (6) The hill tribes of th^ Bouth-westem Q'/iawis.— These are called Oaunicanrar (heritors), or 
Malaiyarasar (hill kings). Most of thorn arc migratory in their habits, cultivating for a year oi two plots of ground 
oloarod from the forest, and afterwards removing in search of other fertile lands. They also collect the honey and 
othor spontaneous products of the forests. They have their fixed villages in picturesque sites on the slopes of the 
mountains, or in almost inaooossiblo ravines. Some of their houses are good, substantial erection of wood and stono, 
but most are more temporary huts of mud or bamboo ingeniously interwoven with leaves and grass. Those people 
are employed in Travancore in digging the elephant pits, and helping with hark ropes to conduct the animals into the 
taming cages. The men go almost naked, having only a few inches of cloth round the loins, and a small cloth on tlie 
head. They aro short in stature, hut strongly built. The women wear bracelets of iron or brass, numerous necklaces 
of coral or beads, and leaden rings in the oar. They are unable to read or write, or to count above a dozen ; fibres of 
various climbing plants aro knotted in a particular way to express their wants. They rarely know their own age. 
Being addicted to the worship of the hill demons, they aro supposed to have great influGnoo with those evil spirits, and 
are thorofore dreaded by the people of the low country. (6) The Nayars of the West Ooast . — This is tho common 
appellation of tho ordinary Dravidian middle class of Malabar. The greater portion of the land is in their hands. They 
hold most of the Govomment offices, and they form tho wealthy farmers, merchanta, and skilled artisans of the country. 
The reigning families of tho West Coast are members of this caste. Mayar means lord, chief, or master. Amongst 
the Nayars there are several sub-divisions, with'their distinguisbing titles and ebaraoteristios, and their respective 
gradations of caste pre-eminence. The Nayar customs with respect to marriage are of a most singular character. In 
early youth the girl goes through the ceremony of marriage by having the “ talee,” or marriage cord, tied round her 
neol^ but this is not followed by cohabitation. When arrived at a .marriageable age lovers present themselves, and 
the favoured person offers to the woman a cloth and other presents, and either resides with her or visits her at intervals 
in her brother’s house. This is called ‘giving a cloth and residing together,’ and is the only practical substitute for 
marriage amongst those people. The engagement is not binding upon either party longer than they choose, and is 
readily dissolved, Tho woman is at liberty to dismiss the man, or the man to dismiss the woman, on easy terms. A 
settlement of accounts as to presents, expenses of marriage, ornaments, &o., and a deed of separation, drawn up and 
signed in the presence of four witnesses of the same caste, dissolves the connection. Many of these alliances however 
are oontinnod throughout life. This custom is evidently the survival of polyandry ; a system first tolerated in the 
absence of a sufficient check on the women, and then constituted a national custom with the attendant consequences. 
From tho marriage customs arises the law of inheritance or maroomakkatoyem, mentioned, several times in these 
volumes. Tho children of a Nayar woman inherit the property or rights not of their father, but of their mother’s 
brother * They are their uncle’s nearest heirs, and he is their legal guardian. So it is also in the succession to the 
throne in reigning families. In conjunction however with the system of descent ‘ ab utero ’ is that of the undivided 
familv so that although the woman’s son inherits, he only inherits his share in that undivided family, in other words 
•his right to maintenance. As a further result of these two customs combined it follows that with the last female a 
familv ceases to have the power of continuance, and with the last male thereafter dies out 5 escheats to Government 
froenentlv arise from this. The custom of polyandry itself is regularly practised by carpenters, stonemasons, and 
individuals of other occupations. This is usually done amongst brothers. Several brothers Kving together are unable 
to suunort a wife for each, and take one amongst them, who resides with them all. The children are reckoned to 
belonff to each brother in succession, in the order of seniority. These peculiar usages of the Nayars give to their females 
considerable social influence and liberty of choice and action. Most of them know how to read and write. This class 
of neonle cherish a most tenacious attachment to their native locality and country, and are rarely known to engage 
in travel or to emigrate to other pariis of India. They were once trained to the use of arms ; carried a sword and 
ahiold and were noted as warriors. They are exceedingly able in the management of business affairs. 
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fasliioned in the most primitive manner. These tribes have also left cairns and 
stone circles indicating burial-places. It has been usual to set these down as earlier 
than Dravidian. But the hill Ooorumbar of the Pulmanair plateau, who are only a 
detached portion of the oldest known Tamulian population, erect dolmens to this 
day. The sepulchral urns of Tinnevelly may be earlier than Dravidian, or they may 
be Dravidian. It has been alleged that the Kolarian races of the north-eastern 
part of the peninsula, whom various considerations show to be in a measure more 
primitive than the Dravidian races, preceded them in Southern India. This is 
not demonstrable. The two sets of races are more probably parallel and allied. 
It has been stated that the wild tribes of Southern India itself are physiologically 
of an earlier type than the Dravidian tribes. This position has been found not to 
be proved, the conclusions being of a negative nature. The evidence of the 
grammatical structure of language is to be relied on as a clearly distinctive mark 
of a population, but from this point of view it appears that there are more signs 
of the great lapse of time than of previous populations. The grammar of the 
south of India is exclusively Dravidian and bears no trace of ever having been 
anything else. The hill, forest, and pariah tribes use the Dravidian forms of 
grammar and inflection. However much of the stock of any previous aborigines 
may remain under the laws of descent or intermixture, by the most precise of the 
language tests they must be regarded as having been obliterated. The vocabulary 
alone of the rude dialects may yet be found to give traces of ancient pre-Dravi- 
dian languages. The worship of serpents, and that mysterious form of combined 
worship addressed to trees and serpents together, pertains probably rather to 
Mongolian races than to the Dravidian races proper. It has undoubtedly prevailed 
in Southern India, and if this has been so generally and not sporadically it is an 
argument for the existence of populations prior to the Dravidian. The worship of 
serpents, living and in effigy, still survives. The habits and customs of the people 
exhibit that most remarkable breach between one section of the population and 
another which is expressed by the terms Hindoo and out-caste. This may be a 
religious or caste distinction effected by Brahminical influence. It may indicate an 
essential difference of race. The social breach is so wide as to furnish the 
•strongest argument that exists for regarding certain tribes as earlier than the 
Dravidian in their origin. Polyandria, the most noticeable social peculiarity of 
Southern India, belongs as much to the Dravidians as to any other race. As regards 
native chronology it need only be said that the local traditions of the oldest portion 
of Chera Mandalam or South Travancore make the Dravidian dynasty of that 
country coeval with the origin of the world. The arguments have been stated for 
considering that there was a population earlier than, and distinct from, the Dravi- 
dians. It will be seen that history is almost silent on the subject. 

73. The Dravidians, a very primeval race, take a by no means low place in 
the conjectural history of humanity. They have affinities with the Australian 
aborigines, which would probably connect their earliest origin with that people. 
But they have emerged from the lower type, and acquired characteristics putting 
them at no great distance in the physiological scale from the later developed Semitic 
and Caucasian races. As now known they are not straight-haired like the Malays 
and Mongolians, but more or less curly-haired like both of the last-named. The 
theory that they came to India from without, passing over the north-west bound- 
ary and through Soinde, does not rest on sufficient evidence.- This movement 
appears to have been the characteristic of much later races. If the Dravidians 
moved into India at all, it may more reasonably be conjectured that they came 
from the south or the east. As far as present evidence goes however they are 
indigenous to India, and perhaps specially indigenous to Southern India. The 
Dravidian terms indicating direction, which must be very primitive, are derived 
from the configuration of the southern peninsula. The east is 
(kizhakk) or “ down,” and the west is (merg) or “ up that is to say 

the country sloping to the coast and the country rising to the Western Ghauts. 
The Dravidians may have been at first nomads in India. Numerous local traditions 
testify to minor migrations. The Greeks knew one small section of the race as 
ar&pat vofidBe^ Still in their own day. As to their language, no other is known to 
which it can be affiliated. The attempt even to group it with the imperfectly 
defined Turanian tongues is not satisfactory. It stands alone, without any imme- 
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diate predecessor. In origin it mnst be long anterior to tbe Sanscrit, wliich has 
subsequently played so important a political part with regard to it. Its original 
strength is shown by the great persistence of its grammatical formations through 
all the vicissitudes of history. The early Dravidians probably had for religion a 
worship of the spirits of ancestors, coupled with that of hostile demoniac personages 
of other and various descriptions. When religious observances developed they 
appear to have taken the form of the sacrifice of living animalsj and those peculiar 
rites of devil-priests which have been elsewhere described. But at all stages religion 
is composite. It is stated that G*«/r (ko) means the deity and Q^rre^eo (kovil)or temple 
means the house of the deity. But that these meanings are primitive requires 
verification. C?«/r means originally ruler, and Qesrr&Q(^ a ruler’s residence. No 
traces exist of any early worship paid to a supreme deity. The Dravidians had no 
priesthood. The Brahmini'cal writers of later days described the Dravidians as 
mountaineers, foresters, monsters, and even goblins ; an account which must be 
taken with considerable quahfications. Havana when attacked by Eama was the 
ruler of a powerful and civilized state, which embraced not only the island of 
Ceylon, but the whole of the southern division of the peninsula ; and his subjects 
appear to have been in some respects as advanced in civilization as the colonists. 
The fishermen of the south, dependent on the moon’s phases for their operations, 
early developed a primitive lunar computation of time. The agriculturalists of the 
plains observed the seasons and the movements of the sun. The astronomy of the 
Dravidians thence arising was first lunar and then strictly solar-sidereal. The 
vocabulary and the institutions of the people show that they had a highly developed 
practical astronomy before they were touched by Brahminioal influences, and their 
system still holds its ground in many respects. The Jovian cycle of five revolutions 
of Jupiter or sixty years, which regulates the chronology of the Tamulians, is no 
part of the Aryan system. The familiar period of twelve years for domestic events 
among the Tamuls has the same derivation, and is similarly independent. The 
religious festivals which are proper to the Tamulians can be called fixed, varying 
only with the fluctuations between diurnal and solar time, and differing from the 
Hindoo festivals which vary extensively under the lunar-sidereal system of the 
Indian Aryans. The Dravidians knew all the ordinary metals indigenous to the 
country. Spinning, weaving and dyeing were common arts. Medicine was 
systematically practised. They possessed considerable constructive, if not archi- 
tectural, power. The Amravatty stoopa and the rook-cut temples at Mauvellipore 
may have been produced in later ages under Brahminioal or Booddhist influence, but 
they are a development of strictly indigenous art. The date of the Yattezhoot 
alphabet is not known, but it appears to be very primitive, and no 'direct connection 
has been found between it and those alphabets which are of northern origin. The 
literature of the Tamuls where not anterior to Aryan influences was at least developed 
in complete independence of them. Some of the most esteemed of the old writers 
were of the Pariah tribe. Much of the old literature also may have disappeared. 
Writing was effected by a style on palmyra leaves and a bundle of these leaves was 
called a book. The numerical system of the Dravidians was adequate and extended 
to a hundred if not to a thousand. In abstract ideas and philosophy alone they 
were deficient. In fine the Dravidians were a practical people^ with considerable 
resources. In matters of government they w‘ere. Unless in their very earliest stages, 
under a monarchical system, with defined areas of country for the exercise of rule, 

74, About 2,000 or 3,000 years B.O., perhaps at the beginning of wtat has been 
styled the Kaliyoog or 3101 B.O,, the Sanscrit-speaking Aryans caUie into India 
from their original home at the sources of the Oxus in the neighbourhood of Bokhara ; 
where they had resided till the period when the Irahic branch of the tribe t^ent to 
the south-west, and the Indio branch went to the south-east, The Indio branch of 
the Aryans advanced down the basins of the Indus and the GahgeS to the estuary 
of both rivers ; and then proceeded by different routes into the lower and middle 
range of the IJimalaya, up the valley of Assam, down the coast of the Bay of Bengal 
as far as Ohicaoole in the Gan jam District, across the rivers Nerbudda and Maha- 
nuddy into Central India, and along the west coast aS far sOuth as Goa. Another 
portion of the same branch went by sea to Ceylon, and laid the foundation' of the 
Singhalese civilization. A third went by sea to Java, and did the same in that 
island ; a remnant of this section of the Aryan race existing to the present day iq 
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the Island of Baly east of Java. Eemains of the original Aryan race itself are 
said to survive in Oaslimeer. The Vedic hymns record the progress of the 
Aryans in this advance into India. The earlier hymns disclose them still to the 
north of the Khyber Pass ; the later hymns show them arrived at the Ganges. 
Their first settlement in India was in a strip of country, not more than 60 miles long 
by 20 miles broad, situated in the country of the Seven Eivers, now part of the 
Punjaub. The poem of the Eamayana describes them as having extended eastwards 
as far as Ayodhyah or Oudh, and Menoo at a later date speaks of them as spreading 
through the Madhyadesha, that is to say the middle-land, or as far southwards as 
the Vindhyas. The date of the first settlement of the Aryans in Southern India was 
more obscure than that of the first arrival of Aryans in India. The date of the 
events recorded in the Eamayana may be about 2000 years B.O. The Teittireeya 
Oopanishad says that the unbounded south was given to Yajoorveda, meaning that 
the followers of that Veda were the first to penetrate there, and showing that the 
southward movement began a considerable time before it was written. This 
Oopanishad itself must date several centuries before the Christian era. The colonic 
zation of Ceylon by Vijaya an Aryan from the north-east coast is a later event, but 
may not represent the first visit of the Aryans to that island. The date of the first 
permanent intercourse between the Aryans and the Dravidians was antecedent to the 
era of the Greek traders, for then the greater part of the country had been already 
brahminized, and many places were known at any rate to the Brahmins by Sanscrit 
names. As far as is actually Iniown from direct evidence the first Aryans who 
settled permanently in the south were hermits, who by civilizing the people round 
about them gradually opened a pathway for more effectual invasions. The most 
prominent name among these ascetics is that of Agastya, who is celebrated for the 
influence he acquired at the court of Ooolashekhara, according to tradition an early 
Pandyan king. He is called the Tamizh Moony, or Tamulian sage. The mountain 
from which^ the Porny or Sanscrit Tamrapurny takes its rise is still known as 
Agastya’ s hill. The Aryans in whatever numbers they may have come, abandoned 
their own language in Southern India in favor of the Dravidian languages, and at 
the outset at any rate modified to a great extent their own religion and customs. 
In Ooorg there is no Brahmin influence even to the present day. The ascendency 
of the Brahmins was brought about gradually and by the arts of peace ; for if it 
had been efi'eoted by warlike means some traditions of the fact would have survived. 
There are however none such, and all existing traditions, and the names by which 
the Brahminioal race is distinguished in Tamul, viz., ^iLhuit (ayyar) or fathers and 
ufTfruunrir (paurpaur) or overseers, point to power gained by means of administrative 
ability, rather than by violence. The history of the Aryan colonization of the south 
is little more than a history of religion, and manners and customs. These have 
already been illustrated[^]. 


P] Sketch Account oe Sanscrit Legendary Notices relating to Southern Ivimx.— Introduction. In this 

extensive subject only the most salient points can be noticed. The first note in the present volume has 'shown the 
facts relating to geography which are to bo obtained from the same source. (21 Marly Aryan history in the north — 
The original homo of the Indo- Aryans was in Central Asia, north of the Himalayas'. Moving southwards at a period' of 
remote antiquity they crossed these mountains, and finally established themselves in India. Their earliest seat seems 
to have been in the Eastern Punjaub, and here was situated the “ Brahmahvarta ’ ' or “Holy Land” of Menoo and 
the Pooranas, lying between the Drishadwatee and tho Saraswatee, the modern Caggar and Sarsooty. This tract is 
of small extent, so the first Aryan colony cannot have been a large one ; it also seems probable that these first 
immigrants were members of a religious rather than a political body. Erom this settlement the Aryans graduallv 
extended eastwards, and by Menoo’s time (900 B.O.), they had reached Ayodhyah, the modern Oudh. Two ruling 
clans subsequently came into prominent notice, called respectively the Solar and tho Lunar. The Solar race had its 
principal habitation at Ayodhyah or Oudh, and from thence gradually extended east, west, and south. The Lunar race 
was BtiU more mterpriaing, and sent out colonies, in the east to Oausy (Benai-es) and Magadhah (Behar) ; south to the 
Vmdhyas and yida:^ha (Berar) ; west along the Nerhudda to Dwaroa in Goozerat; and north-west to Hastinauoora 
(near the modern Delhi) and Muttra. Almost the whole of Northern India thus came under tho influence of the 
Aryans. Until the time of Pataunjaly (about 200 B.O.) the Aryans were, according to the law-books, not permitted 
to travel heyond the limits of Aryavarta; which was bounded on the south by the Vindhyas, and thus excluded tho 
Deccan and peninsula. But these restrictions were probably nominal, and they were afterwards withdrawn There 
can be no doubt that the Aryans had penetrated in small numbers into Southern India loner before this -nArmd 
(3) The Mahabharat— The chief scene of the Mahabharat is laid at Hastinapoora on the hanks of thrOana-es ^about 
sixty miles to the north-east of the modern Delhi, and about three hundred miles east from the Indus. This oitv was 
a sort of Aryan outpost sent out from the original settlement in the Punjaub. The extent of the kingdom is doubtful 
hut was p^hably not very large. Notices of Southern India and the Deccan in the poem are value. In a list of 
OTt-caste tobes are mentioned the Dravidas, a name which probably stands for the whole of peninsular India. In the 
Harivamsha, a section of the Mahahhar^, mention is made of the Oholas and Keralas; hut this portion of the noem 
w not so ancient as the rema-inder. Vidarbha or Berar is mentioned more than once in the Mahabharat -thus 
Rooomm king of that country is represented as offering his services first to the Pandavas, and then to the Oowravas 

«f v-Tl'r Damayanty, the heroine is the daughter of the Mn- 

of Vidarbha. Auother episode related in the Mahabharat is that of Vishaya and Ohandrahanaa son of a Kerala EnS 
and ruler of Ooontala; which is situated “mthe furthest extremity of the Deccan, in the country where camphoi k 
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75. The eaeliest known Dra vidian Dynasties. — The occupants of the south 
of India were at the earliest period for which any records archselogical or otherwise 
can be found, Dravidians ruled over by kings taken from the same stock as them- 
selves. They were however to an extent which cannot be determined under the 
influence of Aryan settlers. It is almost certain that the only representatives 
of the Aryans were Brahmins. These were probably located in the larger towns 
alone and came little into contact with the agricultural population. The Sanscrit 
names given to places existed probably in the Sanscrit writings only of the settlers. 
And the same may be said without hesitation for the Sanscrit names given to the 
Dravidian rulers, and derived for the most part from the Solar, Lunar, and 
Agnicoola families of the north. The Brahmins were employed for their talents by 
the ruling families of the south. The teibes and dynasties of the Dravidians were 
extremely numerous. The Tamul country in the extreme south, to which the name 
of Dravida is alone strictly applicable, is traditionally divided between the three 
principal kingdoms or mandalams of Pandya, Chola, and Ohera. The west coast 
developed an independence. On the north-east, the kings of Oalinga at one time 


oolloctsod,” that is to say some part of Southern India. This however is a late insertion. The only conclusion that 
can bo drawn from tlio Mahahharat is that the Aryans had not yet advanced far into India, and up to the time of its 
(u)mi)osition had not gained any knowledge at all of Southern India. (4) The Ramayana . — The Ramayana describes 
the advonturos of Rama, son of tho king of Ayodhyah. The scone of many of these is laid in the Deccan and Southern 
India, and tho whole poom shows a greater knowledge of this part of tho country than was possessed at the time of the 
Bharata war. Tho ohiof interest of the poem centres in tho abduction of Rama’s wife Soeta by Ravana, the Raeshasa 
king of Lunka or Ceylon, and her subsequent rescue by Rama who defeats and kills Ravana. At the time when Ravana 
carried oil Soeta, Rama was at Panohavatoe or Nassiok at the source of the Godavery, On hearing the news he applied 
for help to Soogroova king of Kishkindyah, situated on tho Toongabndra near the modern Humpy or Vijianugger, whom 
ho liad formorly assisted in rooovoring his throne. Kishkindyah means the Eastern Ghauts. Soogreeva is represented 
as a monkey, and ovidontly ruled over one of the aboriginal tribes of tho country. Rama then proceeded towards 
Ooylon accompanied by the monkey army, and on reaching the sea built a bridge by which to cross. This refers to 
tho natural causeway called Adam’s Bridge, which joins India to Ceylon but for shallow waters. Rama set up a lingatu 
at Ramoswaram, and crossed tho bridge. After a brief warfare Ravana was defeated and killed, and Rama and Seota 
roturnetl to Ayodhyah. A point worthy of notice in the Ramayana is the mention of hermitages inhabited by Brahmi- 
nioal sages and soatfcored about the Doooan and Southern India ; from which it will be seen that the Aryans extended 
tlioii* iniluonoo in iliis manner, by small and gradual encroachments and not by force of arms. (6) The Bacjhoo- 
vaimha of OaliduHS . — This is an opio poem, quite as old as the Christian era, describing incidents in tho history of 
rulers of the solar lino. In tho 4tli hook a iiotioo is given of a conquering tour made by Raghoo, great-grandfather of 
Rama. According to tho slory he passed from Ondh down the eastern coast to the country of the Pandyas, and then 
returned north by Kerala and tho west coast j hirt he took possession of no part of the peninsular; country. (6) Risidea. 
- -Agastya is ono of tho most famous of the early Rishies. He hindered the growth of the Vindhya mountains, which 
wore endoavouriug to oppose tho sun, and conquered the southern region by the force of his austerities. Agastya was 
fclie fororuntior of an Aryan migration into tho peninsula. Rama in his wanderings, as above mentioned, visited 
Agastya’s hermitago in tho Dandaoa forest near Panohavatee Agastya was pre-eminently the or ‘ Tamul 

sago ’ and ho obtained much influence at the court of Ooolashokhara, according to tradition the first Pandyan king, for 
whose instruction ho composed numerous oloraentary treatises. He is mythologically represented as identical with 
the star Canopus, and is worshipped near Cape Comorin under the title of Agasteeshwara. A tradition is current that 
lu) is still alive and resides on tho mountain called ‘ Agastya’s hill ’(in Tamul Qurr^iuih) near Cape Comorin, in 
which rises tho Tambrapnrny tho sacred river of Tinnevelly. Gowtama or Booddha has been adopted as a Rishy by 
tho Brahmins lie performed penance on the island of Seringapatam in the Oauvery, but nothing definite is known 
a))(nit liiin 0 an va holds i,ho aamo plaoo among Teloogoos as Agastya among Tamiils. He lived at tho court of 
hmrovn tlio king in whoso reign Sanscrit was first introduced into the Toloogoo country. Oanva wai 


Andhraroya, tlio king 
writer on Toloogoo grammar, 


reign tiansern; was nrsc inrroauceu inro me r oiougoo uoumry. uanva was tho earliest 
writer on Tomogoo gramiuie., hut his work is lost. The Rishy Dattatreya is regarded as an incarnation of Vishnoo. 
lie was tho patron of Oanrtavoerya, king of the Heihayas, who was subsequently killed by Parshoorama for insulting 
tho father of tho latter, tho sago Jamadagny. Tho Babahooden range in Mysore is sacred to Dattatreya. (7) The 
Riicahaaaa and Vatmaras.—Tho Raoshasas are continually mentioned in the Mahahharat and Ramayana as the enemies 
of the Aryans. They are represented as repulsive in appearance. They wore the native races of India who 
onnosod the advance of tho Aryans. The ideas about thorn however are not unattended with confusion. Thus Ravana, 
ihe king of tho Raeshasa kingdom of Ceylon, is said to have been descended from a Brahmin sage. This joined to 
+ 1 ,,. PatAlini- onnosition of the Raoshasas to the Brahmins was always of a sectarian character, has caused some 
mithoritios to identify the Raeshasas with the Booddhists of Ceylon. The Booddhists however were much later, and 
ihia is morolv a theory ox post facto. Rama is represented as the great champion of the Brahmins against the 
Tti his war with Ravana he is aided by the Vaunaras or monkeys, who have their capital at Kishkindyah, 
fa nhnvo mentioned. Those monkeys wore the aboriginal tribes of the Deccan, who assisted the Aryan invaders. The 
Jin Ap monkovs mav have been given to them from their personal appearance. In one passage however their kingdom 
i rilnd that Sr/“vLna^ or monkey-banner, so that the symbol may have developed the history, 

mi iVskoora«ia.-Parshoorama was tho son of tho sage Jamadagny, and was called Parshoorama or “ Rama mth the 
IvA » M distiuffuiah him from tho hero of tho Ramayana. He was the enemy of the Oshatriyas, and cleared the earth 
of them twontl^one times. The origin of his hostility to the Oshatriyas is thus related. Oanrtaveerya, a Oshatriya, and 
king of the Hoihayas, visited tho hermitage of Jamadagny in his absence, and was hosgtably entertained by his wife, 
hn ^Ahis denarturo carried off a sacrificial calf belonging to lus host. For this offence Parshoorama pursued and killed 
rtX™.™ SltaSon the km oI the tatter kflled Jamedegny, trhioh caneed ParehoorarM to proeWm yen- 

Cam taveerya, a Oshatriya race. The tradition indicates the struggle for the supremacy between the Brahmins 

goanco t having destroyed the Cshatriyas, Parshoorama retired to the Mahendra mountains. Tradition 

and the Oshatriyas. "^aiabar to Parahooraraa. According to one account he received it as a gift 

Mcnbes the according to another he drove back the ocean, and cut fissures in the ghauts with blows of bis axe. 

legends-TRe Rev. T. Foulkes in a review of the various legends sums 
(9) State of South . , , .. them to tho following effect. They show, he says, that there has been a prevailing 
up the information the Decca/ was thf 

behef from very eariy txmeB,^^^^^^^^ before, the time of Raghoo, 

seat of of Rama the hero of the Ramayana that the monarchy was hereditary and absolute ; that 

intermarriages in the iniling houses; and that the rulers’ daughters obtained 
thel husbaudB, Tn some instances at least, by their own choice from among several rival candidates ;-that the 
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ruled over the entire line of seaboard from the Kistna to the Ganges. The eastern 
coast was occupied by a Pallava kingdom, which was perhaps almost as ancient as 
the southern kingdoms. But to these principal kingdoms might be added a great 
number of smaller kingdoms, according to the direction taken by topographical 
inquiry. The inhabitants of the three mandalams spoke the ancient Tamul language ; 
and employed a written character known now by the name of Vattezhoot, the 
origin of which is wrapped in mystery, but which did not proceed from Northern 
India. The most celebrated ancient Tamul literary works, as the Tolgauppiam 
and the Oooral, were written in Vattezhoot character. The West Coast nations 
spoke Malayalam, the North-East Coast nations spoke Teloogoo, and the inhabi- 
tants of the South Deccan spoke Oanarese. These are forms of the Dravidian 
language later than Tamul[^]. 

76. The Pandyan kingdom as called by the Sanscrit writers, or the Paundy 
kingdom as called by the natives of the country, was the most prominent dynasty 
in the extreme south when the Aryans first made acquaintance with it. The Aryan 


Deocan of those days contained tho kingdoms of Orissa, Oalinga, Ohola, and Pandya on its eastern side and to 
the west of those the kingdoms of Vidarbha, Eishioa, Matsya, Oanshioa, Andhra, Poondra, Mahislmoa Korala and 
soine others that tho kingdom of Oalinga was divided into provinces of sufficient extent to admit of a treasonable 
combination being formed by some of them against thoir rulor ; and that tho latter had sufficient means to raise 
an army large onough to quell tho rebellion that these kingdoms contained oitios, towns, villages, towers and 
citadels j— that some of the cities had wide stroots, and some wore fortified with walls and gateways ;~thai the 
capital cities had palaces of considerable size, with an upper storey approached by an external flight of ’steps with 
dining-halls sufficiently large to entertain five hundred guests at a banquet, with wido state-rooms supported bv 
pillars of gold and entered through doorways ornamented with jewels, bosides private apartments j— that both the 
ndors’ palaces and tho citizens’ houses had windows opening upon the public streots s— that there wore eminent fami 
lies in those kingdoms 5 and that some of tho memhors of these held office at court which they could resign at pleasure ' 
—that among tho court officers was a Brahmin priest, whom the king could dismiss and reappoint at his ploasuro’ 
who porformocl tho royal marriages, and who was ontitlod to give counsel to the king ; and that Brahmins wore 
employed as tho king’s state emissaries 5— that the palaces contained large numbers of danoing-girls holding an official 
position, and an extonsivo estabUshmont of servants ; and that thoy wore guarded by warders aud wateb-dogs s— that 
tho rulors had largo armies at thoir disposal using various kinds of weapons ; and that the ruler of Oalinga in narti 
oular had a oonsidorablo force of war-elephants, and that the cities were protected by garrisons of soldiers -—that 
the people cultivated fields and gardens, betol-vinas, oocoanut topes, plantain gardons, vineyards, and spice groves s 
and thoy suflerecl from famines and droughts caused by tho failure of rains that some of the people were occuniod 
with merohandizo and commerce j that salt and condiments, and other articles, wore sold in the vdlage shons • and 
that they used money in thoir transactions j— that thoir cooked food was served in vessels, and eaten off nlantain 
Itiaves • and that thev used condiments in their cnnkeiw. n.nri uiri-nn ..sr ± 1 ... - ^ 


, , , , , , 1 *1 • 1 • • Aj. T 1. ” . . ®h)phants for both domestio and martial 

uses 5— that thoy employed their leisure m attending religious preachings and theatrical performances in large num- 
bers, in which their rulors somotimos joined them ; and that tho ornamental grounds of the palace wore available to 
thorn for their recreations that they were aocustomod to invito each other to repasts, and had stroet-prooessions at 
thoir weddings ; and that on great occasions thoy decorated the public streets, strewing the roads with branohos of 
trees, and suspending banners above both for ornaiiiont and for protection from fhe sun; that they decorated their 
persons with garlands, pondent earrings, and jewels of gold } and their kings’ ornaments contained a profusion of 
pearls and diamonds, and their festive dress included silk garments that in thoir marriages a religious service was 

performed by the family priest, which was followed by a domestic ceremony conducted by tho assomhlod guests 

that, the iutellootual progress of thoso days was marked by penalties inflicted on persons who attempted to oorrnnt 
the morals of the ■aeonle : bv the omirtesies of -noraoTin.l iTi+.ia-pnnnT.oo ci-ml ■(•Uo t 'Ai-j ‘ 



composition, and the exhibition, and the appreciation of dramatical works ; by public displays of religious oratorv 
and an oxtonsive popular interest in listening to them j— that the religion of those days included, or consisted in 
the worship of the devas, with Indra at their head, to whom a control over human affairs was attributed • in cere’ 
monial saoriflees offered to Agny ; in a regard for omons ; in a bolief in the present favour of tho gods shown towards 
such virtues as filial piety, and their present vengeance upon notorious sins ; and in a belief in future divine retribu 
tion for sin, in punitive transmigrations of souls, and in a purgatorial hell and, finally, that there were BrahminI 
in theDoooanj somo of whom, dwelling in the midst of the world, were employed in state affairs as well as in 
jreligious offices 3 while others devoted themselves to an asoetio life, port dwelling in solitary hermitages in the forests 
which skirted tho limits of civilized life, and part forming themselves into extensive monastic communities which were 
connected with similar religious bodies in North India, and from which they proceeded on preaching itinera t, nr, a 
throughout the country, receiving alms from the people. ° “ 


[*] Sketch Aocoont ov the Anoikht Hindoo Dynasties oe Nohthben India.— I-atj’odactioa.— Seven prinoinal states 
of Northern India may ho mentioned/ namely Hastinapoera, Muttra, Paunohaula, Benares, Magadhah Ben^gal and 

Oosala 5 and ten leaser ones, Malwah, Goozerak, Oanouj, Delhi, Ajmeer, Mewaur, JeSsnlmeet, Jeypore, Scinde and ’oaHfi 
meer. (2) Mashna^oora,—ThiB kingdom was situated to the north of the modem Delhi, and the capital citv was 
about 60 miles distant from that place. The chief scene of the Mahabharat is' laid in Hastinapoora. (8) Muttra - Tffiis 
was an ancient religious city, which at the time of Mahmood of Ghnznee, who conquered the state in 1017 A D wan 
filled with temples and shrines. It was the birth-place of Krishna. (4) Tauncliaula.~-ThiB is only known bv its nam a 
(, 6) Benares.— Oausy or Benares was a kingdom of greater power than either of those previously mentioned The kimrs 
bore the title of Pahlah. The city is said to have been founded by Oausy, a king of the Aryan lunar race It was 
subdued by tho king of Oanouj about the end of the eleventh century. (6) Ma£/ad7^ah.— This is the modern Behar Its 
capital was Pautalipootra or Patna, whioh was founded by Ajauta Shatroo, who was contemporaneons with Boo'ddha 
The Booddhist kings of this state had extensive authority. They belonged it is stated for many years to the Arvat^ 
Oshatriya caste, till a native of the country named Ohundragoopta (or with the Greeks Sandraoottus) murdered tfi a 
king, and assumed the sovereignty. He was reigning when Seleuous, the general of Alexander, Invaded India OhnT 
dragoopta opposed Beleuons 3 apparently with sncceSs, for the treaty that was made was mnch in favor of the HindAA« 
,irrian also mentions King Asoca, tho third in descent from Ohundragoopta, calling his subjects the Prasii f which ^'ll 
mean the Sanscrit Prauohyas). Asoca was reigning about 260 B.C. , He was a particular champion of Booddhism 
the' author of the well-known edicts out in rocks proclaiming the doctrinea of that faith. The family of the Mowrya 
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visitors connected tlie name with the dynasty of the Pandoos of Hastinapoora near 
Delhi in error. Both it and the Porny river called by the Aryans Tambrapnrny 
are probably derived from Tamnl words meaning toddy or the juice of the palm. 
In a later edition of the Mahabharat, it is stated that Arjoona, one of the five 
Pandava brothers, married a daughter of the Pandya king in the course of ^ his 
wanderings; but this should be ascribed to poetic license. When the Dravidas 
are mentioned as distinct from the Cholas, as they sometimes are in the Mahabharat 
and the Pooranas, it may be assumed that the Pandyas are indicated. The 
earliest direct notice of the Paundy kingdom comes from the Ceylonese Mahavanso, 
from which it appears that Vijaya, the Aryan, after first marrying a yacshee or 
demoness, that is to say a Singhalese of the country, obtained in marriage the 
daughter of the Paundy ruler .of the opposite coast[®]. The date given by the Maha- 
vanso for Yijaya’s arrival in Ceylon is 543 B.O. Northern Ceylon was then probably 
tributary to the Paundy king. Vijaya himself gave as yearly tribute two lakhs worth 
of chunks and pearls. The kingdom is mentioned by the name ‘ Panda ’ in Asoca’s 


Isings reigned over Magadliah for ten generations, and -were sncoeeded in turn by the Sangas, the Oanwas, and the 
Andhras. After this the history becomes too confused to be detailed. The Andhras will be mentioned in a later note. 
(7) Jieugal.— The Mahabharat mentions a king of this country as allied to Magadhah. Some rook-inscriptions go so far 
*8 to state that supreme authority over the whole of Itidia was enjoyed by its monarchs. The dynasty which had most 
iniluence in the Bengal kingdom was, like that of Benares, termed Pahlah. This kingdom included Mitilah, the modern 
Tirhoot. Much information, though of questionable accuracy, concerning the kings of Bengal, is to be obtained from 
the work known as the ‘ Ayeen Aobaroe,’ wherein the names of live dynasties are given, with the title of Pahlah. The 
kingdom of Bengal was destroyed by tbe Mabomedans about A.D. 1203. (8) OosaJa,--This kingdom included Ondh, 

®nd had for its capital Ayodbyah itself. The chief scene of the Ramayana is laid in this city. Other important 
towns were Oooshapoora (on the Qoomty near Sultanporo), Iraswatoe, Grandha, and Oapilavast the hirth-placo of 
Booddha. (9) The minor states.-— It is from the name of one of the kings of the small and unimportant staio of 
Malwah that historians are enabled to fix aoouratoly the first reliable date in Indian history. This was the celebrated 
Viorainaditya, who reigned at Oojjein in the year 58 B.O. The Hindoo calendar hears the date of the era of Viorama- 
(dityato this day. Another celebrated name is found in this kingdom, that of the Rajah Bhojah, whose memory is 
cherished as one of the greatest heroes of early Indian history, and who died in 1070 A.D. The monarchy was extin- 
guished by the Mabomedans in 1231 A.D. Goozerat was established, according to legend, by Krishna j but tbe earliest 
known fact is that in the second century of the present era there was a race of kings established at Ballabhy, termi- 
nating in 679 A, D. with Nourshirwan. The kings were Rajpoots, who conquered Mewaur from the monarchs of 
Malwah. In 746 A.D. the Ohowra dynasty of Goozerat sucoeoded in ostahlishing their kingdom at Pattan, and 
became the greatest power of their time in India. The last Ohowra king died in 931 A.D., and was succeeded by 
the renowned Salonoa, who conquered the whole of Malwah. His descendants, bearing the same name, reigned in 
fiuoooasion till the destruction of the kingdom by tho Mabomedans in 1297 A.D. One of the principal towns was 
Somnaut. Oanouj was one of the wealthiest states in Hindostan. Its riches, when Mahmoodof Gfhuznee seized 
the city in 1017 A-D., are mentioned as of fabulous amount. On account of the great beauty of its temifies and palaces 
Mahmoocl refrained from inflicting any injury ; but his followers sacked the city, and destroyed tho monarchy in 1193 
A.D. The reigning sovereign Sivajee then lied to Jodlipore in Marwar, where ho established a Rajpoot state, now one 
of tiio wealthiest in India. DelHwas in early times very unimportant. Tb fell to Visal king of Ajmeer in 1050 A.D. 
Ajmeor was equally unimportant. This state, with its dependent, Delhi, was overthrown by tho Mussalmans in 1192 
A.D. Mewaur, Jessulmeer, and Jeypore, are still existing ; the Mewaur family being one of the oldest in India. Scinde 
was an independent sovereignty in the time of Alexander B.O. 825. It was afterwards divided, and again reunited. 
The Mabomedans invaded its territories in 7ll A-D., but were beaten back by the Rajpoot leader at tbe head of the 
Soomaira ttihe. It finally fell to the Mabomedans in 1205 A.D. when Shahaub ood deen Ghory, tbe greatest conqueror 
of tbe ago, subjugated the country. Oashmoer has a history so confused, and so unconnected with Indian events, that 
it is useless to enter into it. It was conquered by Mabmood of Ghuznoe in 1015 A.D. 

[8] Skbtoii of the Sequel to the History of Ceylon in connection with Southern India. — Conquest of Ceylon ly 
Vijaya.— In B.O. 543, Vijaya, tho son of one of the potty sovereigns in the valley of the Ganges, landed with a few 
followers in the vicinity of the modern Putlam, on the west coast of Ceylon. Hore he married the daughter of one of 
the native chiefs, and having made himself master of the island by her influence he established his capital at Tamana 
Kewara, and founded a dynasty which ruled in Ceylon for nearly eight centuries. After ascending the throne Vijaya 
repudiated his Singhalese wife, and married an Indian, tho daughter of the ruler of the Paundy country on the 
opposite coast of the Madura country. (2) Vifaya’s successors and establishment of BooddMsm in Ceylon. — Vijaya was 
succeeded in 604 by his nephew Pandoovassa, a name which also points to a connection with the Paundy kingdom. 
This king founded the city of Anooraudhapoora. The next king worthy of notice was Dovanipiatissa, in whose reign 
■Booddhism became the established religion of Ceylon. Devanipiatissa having in 307 B.O. sent ambassadors with gifts 
to Asoca, king of Magadhah, the latter returned a similar recognition, and sent also his son Mahin^o, a Booddhist 
priest, who speedily made converts of the Singhalese. Mahindo’s sister Sanghamitta followed him to Ceylon, and 
*ssistA bim in spreading the Booddhist religion. Asoca sent to Ceylon a branch of the sacred Bo tree in 289 B.O. 
This was planted by king fievanipiatissa at Anooraudhapoora, where, after the lapse of more than 2,000 years, it still 
continues to flourish and to be worshipped by Booddhist nations, (3) Tamiul lisurpations.—In B.O. 237, a body of 
Malabars or Tamnls who had been taken into the service of the king of Ceylon as mercenaries, obtained possession of 
the supreme power, and ruled the kingdom for more than twenty years, when they were in their turn overthrovvn. In 
B.O. 205 Blaula, a native of Malabar, invaded Ceylon from the Ohola country, killed the reigning king Asaila, and 
ruled the kingdom for forty years. Blaula was finally defeated and killod about 161 B.O. by Dootoogeimoonoo, a 
member of the Ceylon royal family. In B.O. 103, the reigning king Walagambanhoo was expelled from his throne 
by a Tamnl nsmpation ; in 89 B.O., however, he was restored. In A.D. 110, the Cholas again invaded Ceylon, and 
carried away 12,000 Singhalese prisoners. In 113 this outrage was avenged by Gajahbauhoo, king of Ceylon, who 
invaded the Ohola kingdom, and brought back not only the rescued Singhalese captives, but also a large number of 
priaouers. (4) The Mahaiuanse succeeded by the Sooloowmse. — In A.D. 301 died Maha Sen, tbe last king of the ‘ Maha- 
wanso ’ or ‘ superior dynasty,’ who were all direct descendants of Vijaya ; and the throne was from this time occupied 
by the ‘ Sooloowanse ’ ox- ‘ inferior race ’ of less pure descent, who continued to hold the government down to the 
ccenpation of the island by Europeans in tbe beginning of the sixteenth century. In A.D, 311 when Kisty Shree- 
meghavarna was king, the sacred tooth of Booddha was brought to Ceylon from India by a princess of Calinga. (5), 
Further Tarml invasions.— About 433 A.D., Tamul chiefs again invaded the island and usurped the government, hut 
were expelled in 459 A.D. by Dhantoo Sena. Subsequently the Tamnls resorted in large numbers to Ceylon and were 
often employed by the leaders in civil commotions to act against the royal forces, Dhantoo Sena was dethroned and 
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inscriptions, wliich are dated 260 B.O., together with the Cholas under the name of 
Chodas and the Ohera ruler under the name of Keralapootra ; but only the names are 
enumerated. Megasthenes, who was sent in 302 B.O. as ambassador from the court 
of SeleuousNicator of Babylon, to Ghundragoopta, king of Pauta]ipootra,in connection 
with the affairs of the Indian empire, recorded the existence of a kingdom called 
iravBala in the extreme south. He translated a Hindoo legend on the subject of this 
country by saying that the Indian Hercules had a daughter called Pandaea whom he 
made its ruler. He spoke of pearls as the chief commodity of the country. By the 
Indian Hercules may be understood Shiva, who by that time had been assigned by 
Brahminioal writers at any rate as the prevailing deity of the south. In the 
reference to a female ruler, allusion is made to the polyandric system still remaining 
on the West Coast, under which inheritance is in the female line and the female 
members of ruling families assume a special dignity. Strabo in 20 A.H. gives 
an account of an embassy sent by the Pandyan ruler, probably from the West Coast, 
to the Emperor Augustus. Golden aurei of that emperor’s coinage have been 
found on the West Coast. Pliny later in A.D. 77 calls these people the Pandae, 
and says that they were the only race in India ruled by women. Speaking of a 
portion of the West Coast, he states that it was then under the rule of the ^aatXeijs^ 
TravSlcDv ‘far from his inland emporium at Modoura.’ The Periplus of the Ery- 
thraean sea about 80 A.D. makes a similar remark, assigning Travancore, south of 
Alleppey at least, to Pandya. Though the people of this kingdom were called 
Paundies, the proper title of their ruler was not Pandyan but Mauran. According 


beheaded by his oldest son Oatisyapaj in 478 A.D. His younger son Mogallatma, after the murder of his father, fled 
for refuge to the coast of India, and subsequently gained possession of the throne of Ceylon by the aid of a force 
which he collected in Tinnovelly. During the succession of civil wars which distracted Ceylon in the sixth and seventh 
centuries, each claimant in turn took refuge in Southern India, and Tamul mercenaries from Pandya and Chola onrollod 
themselves indifferently under any loader^ and were mainly instrumental in the deposition or restoration of the 
successive kings. Hwen Thsang, the Chinese traveller, when he visited Oanjy or Con jeeveram in 639 A .D., encountered 
there numbers of exiles who had fled from, civil commotions in Ceylon. From the seventh till the eleventh century, the 
Malabara or Tamula continued to exercise great power in Ceylon. They filliid every oflice, including that of prime 
mmister, and decided the claims of rival candidates for the crown, and at length, owing to their encroachments, the 
king was forced to leave Anoorandhapoora, and take up his abode at Pollannarrua, which eventually beoamo the capital 
of the kingdom. In A.D. 140 the king of Pandya overran tho north of Ceylon, and forced the king to pay a heavy 
ransom. Soon after, the king of Ceylon rotaliatod by attacking Pandya in support of a son of the reigning king with an 
army consisting of Tamuls, and plundered Madura. In 964 A.D. the Ceylon king assisted the Pandyas against the 
Cholas, but the latter were successful, and the king of Pandya was forced to take refuge in Ceylon, whence he was 
ultimately expelled for oonspiraoy. In 990 A.D. the king of Chola invaded Ceylon but was repulsed. In 997 Mahindo 
III married a Oalinga princess, and this led to so great an increase in the number of Indian Dravidians in Ceylon that 
they gained a complete ascendency over the native inhabitants. In 1023 A.D. the Cholas again invaded Ceylon, oai-riod 
the king captive to India, and established a Tamnl viceroy at Pollannarrua, who held possession of the island for nearly 
thirty years, the mountainous territory of Rohana being the only portion of tho country left to the native kings. (6) 
The Tamuls expelled, from Oeylon.—In 1071 Vijayabauhoo became king of Eohana, and Anally succeeded in conquering 
the Tamuls and uniting the whole island under his rule. He was succeeded hy his son Parauoramabauhoo, who 
consolidated the kingdom, re-established Booddhism which had fallen greatly into decay, and ruled in groat glory. 
This king conquered Pandya and Chola and rendered their sovereigns his tributaries. His reign is the most illustrious 
in the annals of Ceylon, and also the last which has any pretensions. (7) The Tamuls again conquer Oeylon. — In 1211 
the kingdom was reduced to such weakness by civil wars that a body of Tamuls from Oalinga conquered it, and 
Maugha their leader became king. In 1236 Vijayabauhoo III recovered a portion of his kingdom, and established 
himself in Maya. In 1266 the Indians were further dislodged, but nothing permanent was effected against thorn. 
From the beginning of the thirteenth century to the extinction of tho Singhalese dynasty in the eighteenth, the island 
was never entirely freed from the presence of the Tamuls, and the royal line also contimrally intermaiTied with the 
Chela and Pandya kings. (8) The Fortuguese in Ceylon— Thm was the condition of Oeylon when the Portuguese 
arrived there in 1605 A.D. Their first visit was only temporary, but in 1517 they appeared again with a fleet, built a 
fort at Colombo, and finally forced the king of Ceylon to acknowledge himself a vassal of Portugal, and to pay an 
annual tribute of cinnamon, rubios, sapphires, and elephants. Hostilities hpwever soon recommenced, and continued 
during the whole period of the Portuguese occupation of the island. In 1597 died Don Juan Dharmapaula, who had 
been baptized by the Portuguese, and had afterwards obtained the throne of Ceylon. He bequeathed his dominions 
hy wifi to Philip II, hy which act the Portuguese acquired their title to the sovereignty of the island. (9) The Dutch 
and French in Oeylon.— The Dutch appeared on the scene in 1602, and negotiated an alliance with the king of Candy. 
A formal treaty was ooncluded in 1609. The Dutch finally united with the native king to expel the Portuguese from 
Ceylon, and war commenced in 1638, terminating twenty years later in the retirement of the Portuguese from the' 
island. In 1672 a French squadrbn appeared on the coast, and took possession of Trincomalee, but soon retreated 
again. (10) First appearemoe of the Fnglish in Oeylon. — The first Englishman who visited Oeylon was Ralph Fitch,, 
who landed at Oolomho in 1589. In 1592 Lancaster touched at Oeylon, on his way home from his unfortunate 
expedition. In 1664 Sir Edward Winter sent an embassy from the Madras G-overnment to Candy, for the I'el'ease of 
some English prisoners, hut this whs unsuccessful. In 1763 the Governor of Madras sent an envoy to Candy to propose 
an amicable treaty with the king, but no further steps were taken. In 1782, during the war between England and 
Holland, Trincomalee was occupied by a British force, but restored to the Dutch the following year. (11) Possession 
taken of the island ly the Bnglish. — In August 1795 an expedition from Madras landed at Tiinoomalee, which was 
soon, oapfared, together with Jaffna and Calpentyn. In 1796 Colombo capitulated, and Ceylon came into the possession 
of the English, the government being confided to the Governor and Council of Madras. In 1797 the natives revolted,, 
and wefe not subdued without much trouble. The island was then taken out of the hands of the Bast India Company, 
to whom it had been transferred at its capture, and became a colony of the Crown, the Governor being under the 
orders of the Governor-General of India, an arrangement which continued till Ceylon was incorporated with the British 
dominions hy the treaty of Amiens, in 1802. In April 1802, several merchants, subjects of the British Government, 
were seized and maltreated by the king of Candy, in consequence of which a British force marched upon Candy, which 
was occupied in February 1803, (12) Massacre of English at Candy, and final conquest of Oeylon, — In June of the 
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to Tamul literat-ure['‘] the boundaries of the Pandya kingdom were as follows. On 
the north the Poodoocottah Yellanr falling into the sea south of Point Calimere; 
on the south Oape Comorin ; on the east the sea (that is to say the Gulf of Manaar 
and Palks Strait) ; on the west according to some authorities ‘ the great plain ’ 
or peroovely, according to others the town of Yaunausy, and according to others 
the great |)ass or peroovazhy. The identification of peroovely, Yauuausy and 
poroovazliy is not yet accomplished. Nor is it possible to say to what period this 
description of the poets refers. The most ancient capital of the Pandya country 
was Korkay (the /coX^ot of the Periplus) at the mouth of the Tambrapurny river. 
Korkay was the seat of government in the time of Yijaya. It was esteemed even 
by the Greeks several centuries later as the first port in Southern India, and 
they named from it the koXtto^ ko\')(^ik6<; or Gulf of Manaar. As the point where the 
more modern Aryan and Grecian civilizations each in turn met the ancient Dr avidian 
civilization, it is a place second in interest to none in India. It is now represented 
in name by an insignificant village five miles from the coast, but excavations^ in the 
neighbourhood show the remains of a once extensive area of human liabitation. 
Even when Korkay being left inland owing to the deposits of the Tambrapurny 
river gave place to Cauyal, the latter port nearly monopolized the^ trade between 
Southern India and China and Arabia. Under the influence of modern coast 
changes the centre of commerce has again shifted, but only slightly more north to 
Tuticorin. The chief industry of Korkay was probably the pearl-fishery, and its 
chief commerce the export of rice ; two causes sufficient to collect an important 


Htimo Yoar tlio Enffliat troops at Candy were attacked by tbe native king, forced to capitulate, and massaored, and 
a general insurrection ensued, without mueb practical result. In 1814 the king of Candy, whose rmgn had been one 
of ^continual oruolty, seized a party of native merchants, British subjects, and mutilated tbem. War was declared 
X January 1 81 6, and Candy was soon captured by the English, the Idng being sent a prisoner to Vellore in the Madras 
Prosideno^ whero ho died in 1832. Finally in March a convention of the chiefs was assembled at Candy, and a toeaty 
concludodf formally deposing the king, and vesting his dominions in the Bryish Crown the preservation old 

form of governraont of Candy, and of the customs, law, and religion of the people guaranteed. In 1^17 Uie 

vSo coMbry was again in insurrection, and the rebels were not subdued till the end of the following year, since which 
period tho island has boon in a tranquil state. 

M Native Aittiioeitiks eboaeding the Paundy "Kingdom. — Introduction ^^ The following are maxiins rom Tamul 
noobr f Tbe principal town or metropolis of the Paundy country is Madura. The principal mountain is the great hill 
Sod Pothiya Tho name of tho king’s horsois Kanavattam. The ohmf rivers are the Tambravanny and Vaigavaty, 
So kiT g’s Sinotivo garland is made from flowers of the veppa tree. The device of his banner is a flsh. descent is 
from the lunor pedigree. (2) Bowndary stanza hy Auvevyaur.—Q<sudrmirp^^Qpfi}(^QLarD@uQu([§QeiJ(^UJiTLD 

Q^^mirLDUmp>^'sisre!flQ;S/D<arr.(§Lh^^<3(rrresr srrfiuiun-emi^prrilG)uei)6a)Su 

I “ South of tho rivor Vellaur. On the west is Peroovely. Clear water Kanny is on the south. ^ The sea sought 

bv the gull is on tho oust, Fifty-six canthams are the extent of the Paundy country. So enter. The Vellaur 
by IS ino 0 enters the sea south of Point Calimere. Peroovely, or the great plain, is not 

Suctotood”te on the west aro mountains. Kanny is the Sanscrit Cnnya Ooomaiiry or Capo Comorin. (3) Boni^a^ 
stanza ly Wembatoorawr. — Qsum(S(rrrp/6lesrQpp(isQ<su(^^LDiflsQ<BeiJL-S(^Qp(sn<§i^si-eSlearQLap(^QjSisij[rGl/Sir 

“South of the river 

Unrih of tho white O^mary. West of the limpid sea. Bast of the large town Vannansy, worshipped by 
IS miSoioinR. Maunm's limit is ffity-sta oautlW TaanaMy ha. act W identified. Manian^ » the royal 
Sundv^itll “ W Boundary simza hy Poogazhendy, a poet retained w the court of the Paundy Tczng-Q^epefTFpfSifsr 

nmm,e;rrrff(SLaa}muQuc(EQ<su<5fBiu[rLaQ;S<^<dfrn-iTq6arp@Ln!flQ^pO&(^<5S)asSldr(B(rn-(Spml(Bs^jPfrius(^iTp 

^ i^r«iur^/x/r K is south of the river Vellaur. On the west is Peroovely. 

is the ^uthern boundary. To this wide laud the sacred rampart of the assembly of the' 
NairTho' exoei ruler of Poouavay. lies east?^ So proclaim it.” The Nmck is the generic term for a Tamul ruler. 
Poimvov has not yot been identified. (6) Boundary stanza hy Ownhan.—Ql(S^efT<5frirp^<Si}L-SS!rQu^p(^uQu(!^e>J 
L^ujmhQ^m0friTirue!rrp<s^^ ^^mn-jr^e^L.^L-w&^^afr<5^Lx>Lhu^^M^^ir^Lx^uir€mis^pfr^ 

^ “ Vellaur is on the north. On the west is the great pass. Kanny of the clear waters is on the 

Ql-W?S0UU^1. Ve „ . .g .g Qn the east. Fifty-six cantham is the extent of the Paundy country. So 

enter ■” The greilb pLs is^some pass into Travancore. The meaning of s.efrsrr/r/f is not clear. The Gulf of Manaar is 
rdioatod which translated means the sea of enemies, (b) Bulogistio stanzas hy two brokers named IratUyar.-^^Qp 


ladyP Wore the ipoomparable sacred sports at Warriore, 0 lady P Was the 
of tho dwarf-moony 0 lady P Is what Shiva binds on his head the red ray, 0 lady P Did the 

di vino Nedoomaul incarnate as a g 1 writ^g, 0 lady ? In enmity to demons does the m^argosa tree prevail 

Cauvery dt rlnoli tie l»»ta ^ K. tit ot th. OloSn, 0 lady ? I. it » da,y tEing to .poai tho 

or the cassia tree, Uiauyr Stanzas are often addressed to women. These remarks are in rivalry to 

praise of the heroic Pandion, 0 consulted. The dwarf-moony is Agastya. Colly is the Kollamnllays 

Chola, the stanzas relating Tlie < gaored sports ’ are Shiva’s. Warriore was the Ohola capital. Nedoo- 

in Salem. But « ^7^ favoured hy the Oholans. Shiva wears on his head not the red sun, hut the 

maul is Vishnoo, and to ^ Canvery, transported on its waves np-stream a sacred writing, in the time of 

crescent moon. The veigay, on pandva king wore the margosa garland, and the Cholan the cassia garland. 
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oriental population.^ The migratory habits of the pearl-oyster have rendered the 
South Indian fisheries precarious, and the failure of these may have led to the 
abandonment of the coast as the seat of the Pandyan Government. After Korkay 
there is some evidence that a place called in Sanscrit Oalyaunapoora was made 
the capital ; if so, its site cannot be identified. After this at any rate Madura 
(f^68ovpa in the Greek) became the chief city, having been founded possibly about 
the end of the fourth century B,0. The site of even this city has probably been 
shifted, more than once. Tims old Madura is on the north bank of the Veigay, 
and about a mile from the present city which is on rhe south bank. A few miles to 
the east are the ruins of another ancient city, Manalore, which it is supposed was 
also at one time the capital. The device of the house of Pandya was a fish. The 
Tamili legend is that Pan dya, Ohera, and Ohola were founded by three brothers, 
who at first lived together at Korkay, near the mouth of the Tambrapurny, and 
afterwards separated and founded different kingdoms. No legend gives the name 
of a king, but it is the Dravidian custom to call rulers by their title and not by any 
personal name. The Stalapoorana or local chronicle of Madura gives a list of 73 
kings of an old and original Pandyan dynasty with information belonging thereto. 
The names are all Sanscrit, and the natives of the country have had no share in the 
preparation of these documents. If any distinction is to be drawn between the 
titles Mauran and Pandyan, it is that the latter began to be used after Madura had 
become the seat of government, The last ruler of the old dynasty was known to 
the Tamuls as Coon or the hunchback. Por the purposes of the history of the 
earliest period it is sufficient to state that the Pandyans were constantl/ at war 
with the Oholas lying on their north-eastern border, but were usually at peace with 
their neighbours to the west ; facts for which the geography of the country will 
account, In the early ages of the Christian era again they formed an alliance with 
the Oholas, which lasted for a while, till hostilities were resumed. The Pandyans 
retained the old Yattejghoot written character till a very late period, probably till 
the eleventh century of this erap]. One of the oldest segments of the Tamul race 


C®] SiciSTOH OF aiiB SE(iPBi TO TiiB HisTORT OF MKmnA— First period.— Fi&tivo authoriiies give two different lists 
pf Pandyan kings, tho first containing soventy-tlireo names and tho second forty-ono. These lists are however 
jnaiitfienticated, and tliereforo of not mupli use for historical purposes. Little is known of the early kincs exoent 
their names. Apparently they were continually at war with Ohola, and occasionally with Ohera, with varyinff success 
After these Pandyan kings, and probably at the same time as many of them, the coantry was held by foreign rulers 
from the nqrbh, Lastly came the Naioks, a military caste from Vijianugger. (2) First Fandy an list; the —The 
forty-filth king in the first list is cnllod Keertiyibhooshana. A native legend relates that in his time a deluge* swent 
away the population, after which Shiva recreated all castes and nations just as before, the newly created kim? of 
Madup being in all respects siniilar to the former one. The first king after the flood was Vamshashekhara. (3) 
Vamakashehhara and the Madura OoLiege.— At whatever period Vamshashekhara’s accession may have occurred it was 
the result of some political disorganization of the Pandya Tringdom, as the different authorities oonour in oonsidorina' 
hm as tho founder of a new dynasty. He is represented as having built the fort and a palaoe of Madura, as well aa 
various temples and public buildings, and as having restored or enlarged the ancient city. The reign of Vamshashekhara 
was also distinguished by an event which led to important consequences to the litoraturo of the peninsula This was 
the foundation of a college at Madura for the oultivation of literature and the Tamul language ; it was completod in the 
time of the next prince Vamshaohpodaumany. This oollego was not a teaching institution, but an association of noots 
who lenf thpir imprimatur tq yrorks they considered worthy of it, by giving the writer a place on their board, The seat 
pn wtiicli they sat waa repreaeniod as a loiraculous diamond bench, capable of expanding and oonfcraotine so aa to hold 
exactly the number sitting on it. ‘ Sanga, ’ the Sanscrit name for this college, has the same meaning as the Latin 
f collegium,’ namely an association or society of learned men. Tradition says that there were three such colleges at 
Madura at differenc times, and that Tiroovulloovar or ‘ holy pariah’ priost, the celebrated author of the Oooral was a 
member of the last of those. (4) Goon Pandyan. Ooon Pandyan, also called Ooobja the Sanscrit equivalent for the 
Tamul Ooon or hunolnhaok, is the seventy.third name in the first list of kings. He destroyed Ohola and burnt Taniore 
and Warriore. His son Veora Pandya Ohola reigned in Ohpla, and was the last of the old dynasty of Pandyans. rsi 
Contest between Jeinas and Sheivas in Ooon Pandyan’s reign.—OooTL Pandya was married to Vaniteshwarv the 
daughter of the Ohola Eajah, who was a deyout worshipper of Shiya. She invited Gnaunasambandhamoorty, a fomous 
^aohoip of her sect, to Madura, and an opportunity soon occurred of gaining for him the countenance of the Raiah 
Ooon, who was attacked by a fever which resisted the drqgs and spells of his Jeina priests. Gnaunasamhandhamoortv 
undertook his pme, engagmg to make his auooess a teat of the superiority of his religion. His opponents accented the 
challenge j and the medical skill of the Slieiya surpassing their expectations, they found themselves vanquished 'J'he 
Shamai^ar were persecuted and hanged or banished to the number of eight thousand, Ooon Pandyan, who before his 
conversion was deformed, as his name implies, no sooner received the initiatory mantra of the Sheiva fhith than he 
became erect and straight, and thenceforth assumed the name of Soondra, the ‘handsome’ Pandvan (61 Second^ 
Fandycm During the ninth and tenth centuries the Ohola kings of Tanjore extended their power throuU a eroafc 
portion of the peninsula, and overshadowed the ancient splendour of the Pandya kingdom. About the end of the tenth 
ppntury the town of Madura was consumed by fire, the king and all his family perished, and the old Pandya dvnastv 
was destroyed. ^ interregnum then occurred, the length of which Is not ascertained j but in any case the fortv one 
Pandyan kings of the second Hst were probably puppets. (7) Yemerga^.— About the year 1040 A.D, Athiveerarama 
Pamdly w reigned, He was a literary prince and some of his aphorisms are in common oircnlation in a small collection 
palled Vettivergay. (8) The Ballaulas.—A long anarchy ensued, during which, as appears by insorintions the 
Ballanla race of Mysore superseded Ohola influence, and the kings of Madura became their tributaries ’ (91 
Commencement of the Madura Naick rule.— Tho first Mahomedan army that crossed the Kistria was led by Oaufoon 
pr Malik Naib m 131L who carried his conquests as far as Rameswaram. In 1374 Moojauhid Shah overran the 
opimt,piQS between Vijia^iiugger. and Cape Comorin. These invasions swept down the Mysore dynasty The 
BQi ^remain t^he south 5 shortly ^ter the middle of the fourtee^ith century tbe papdy^, 
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are tlie Maraya race, wlio once boas bed a dynasty of tbeir own, nortb of theYeigay 
river and interposed between tbe Paundies and the Oliolans in the neiglibourliood 
of the coast. In tbe earliest times they were tributary to Pandya[‘^*^]. 


kingdom became tributary to the Royel of Vijiamiggor. It -was ruled by descendants of the old Tamul race, 
whoso authority was much slighted by the petty independent chiefs, ancestors of many of the present i^oligara. 
After sixteen kings had thus ingloriously reigned, the I7th, Ohuudor Ooomauran, engaged in a war with the Oliola 
king of Tanjore who also was a tributary of Vijiauugger. The Madura prince applied to his superior Krishna Royol 
of Vijianugger for aid, and JSTagama Naiok was sent to his assistance. He soon defeated the Ohola force, but 
himself assumed the indopeudeut goyornmont of Madura. This usurpation was not recognised by Krishna Eoyel, 
but on Nagama’s death he permitted the installation of his son Vishwanautha Naiok as king, and thus commenced 
the dynasty of the 'Madura Naioks. This was about A.D. 1559. Vishwanautha Naiok soon pat forth his energy; 
nor was he likely to he disturbed by the king of Vijianugger who was too much oooupied with his I’iyalry with the 
Doooany dynasty of Beejaiporo. Vishwanautha enforced the cession of Triohinopoly from the Ohola Rajah, and 
built a fort there. He then directed his attention to the Tinnevelly district, and distributed the depopulated portions 
to his northern followers of the Tottiya caste. These were the progenitors of many of the poligars. He died 
about A.D. 1563. After him his son Periya Krishnappa Naiok extended his authority to the south and enlarged 
Tinneyelly. He died about A.D. 1673. The next king was Periya Veorappa Naiok. He founded various temples 
and endowed religions establishments. He died about A.D. 1595. Periya Veerappanaiok’s three sons followed him 
in snocoasion and then a nephew named Moottookrishnappanaick, in whose roign the independence of the Ramnaud 
chief was acknowledged and the title Shetoopaty bestowed. Moottookrishnappanaick diod about A.D. 1609 and was 
sneoeoded by Voerappanaick, in whose time Triohinopoly was first attached to Madura, the Tanjore king haying 
exchanged it for Vnllam. (9) Trimal NaieJe and his mmediate successes, — He died about A.D. 1028 and was suc- 
ceeded by the celebrated Trimal Naick whose reign was long and flourishing. The public edifices erected during his 
sovereignty fuimish proofs of his wealth and magnificence. Although the fortress of Triohinopoly was tho chief 
stronghold at that time of tho kingdom of Madura, the city of Madura itself appears to have been tho favourite of 
Ti’imal Naiok. Tho reign of this king lasted till about A.D. 1G60 or 1GG2, and it must have been in the early 
period of his sovereignty (about 162<t) that the Portuguese Jesuits under Robert do Nobili founded their mission ; 
being supported by the college “ Do propaganda fide ” of Romo founded in 1G22 by Pope Gregory XV. Trimal Naiok 
was succeeded by his son Veerappan, a pinnoe of an ofCeminato and indolent disposition, who accordingly was unable 
to repress the incursions of tho Mysoreans. Tho latter took several places in tho wostorn districts d^iring this roign 
from the Madura kingdom. Chokkanauthanaick succeeded his father about A.D. 1670; ho was a prince of some con- 
duct and ontorpriso, and rendered himself formidable to all his neighbours. Ho first turned his arms against Vijaya 
Raghava, king of Tanjore ; whom he defeated and slow, taking prisoner his ally Boora Deva tho Shetoopaty, and 
assisting Kiziiavan, the cousin of the captive prince, to become master of Ramnaud. Ho tlion invaded the kingdom 
of Mysore, hoping to reduce it under his authority, but tho events of the war wore tho reverse of his expect- 
ations and inflicted severe losses on the govornmont of Madui’a. Ohongamal Dass, the son of the late king of 
Tanjoro, had made his oscape from the fort of Triohinopoly, whore ho had been confioed. This was offeotod 
with the aid of Eoostam Khan, a Mahomedan chief, who had been a favourite of Ohokkanantba, and who oom- 
mandod tho garrison under the orders of Roodra Naiok, the brother of Ohokkanauth a ; an extravagant and indolent 
prince, who lavished on his personal gratifications the sums dostined for Lho pay of tho troops. Taking advantage 
of their discontent, Rooatam Khan liberated himself from all control, and made himsolf master of Triohinopoly. 
The Rajah of Mysore took the part of Ohongamal Dass and invaded Madura. In this state, Ohokkanautha found some 
diliiculty in preserving tho shadow of his formoi* power, and was even kept a prisoner by Roostam Khan. His onomios 
retained tho superiority for a considerable period, the Mysoreans ocoupying oven tho capital Madura for tliroo 
years. It was probably to purchase their retreat that Ohokkanantba ceded to Mysore tho districts of Drodo and 
Dharanpooram. Having thus got rid of one of his most powerful enomies, and being vigorously roinforood by 
Kizhavan Shetoopaty of Ramnaud, he next dispersed the troops of Ohongamal Dass, and ro-ocoupiod Tanjoro about 
A.D. 1676. Ho finally roooverod Triohinopoly from Roostam Khan, who lost his life in tho defence ; and Ghokka- 
nautha remained in the tranquil possession of his patrimonial possessions. Ho soon however lost his acquisitions in 
Tanjoro, the fugitive prince, Ohongamal Dass, having recourse to the Mahratia chief Yookojoe, half-brother of Sivajeo, 
for assistance. Yookojeo was thou tho commandant of Bangalore, as an oflicer of tho Boojapore govQrnmont. 'He 
marohod to the southward, expelled the Madura forces, and finally seized on Tanjoro for himsolf, Obokkauanthanaick 
diod about A.D. 1687, and was sneoeoded by his son, Runga Krishna Moottoo Voorappan,who diod about 1694, 
leaving his wife pregnant with a son, afterwards named Vijaya Rnnga Ohokkananthanaiok. During his minox'ity 
the regency was exorcised by Mangammaul, the grandmother (widow of Ohokkananthanaiok), a woman of great 
talont and spirit. One account describes her as preserving hor autliority until 1712, hut another states thai., 
when the prince was thirteon years of ago, tho commander of the foroos, Cusfcoory Rangayya, oxoitod an opposition 
to her which onded in his seizing the reins of government, and in hor imprisomnont until hor death, about A.D, 1725. 
The reign of Vijaya Rnnga Ohokkanauthannick was not distingaishod by any remarkable event. Ho diod in 1731, 
leaving no olfild ; he was, therefore, snoooedod by his wife, Moonautohoo Ammaul, who adopted Vijaya Ooomauran, the sou 
of Bhangaur Trimal Naick, a descendant in a direct lino from a younger son of Trimal Naick, Moonautoheo Ammanl 
boing regent during Vijaya Ooomauran’s minority. The adoption was generally aoooded to by the ministers and men in 
authority ; but it was disputed by the young man’s own father, Bhangaur, who claimed the inheritance to tho tlirone, 
and his claims were powerfully supported by the activity and influence of his years and rank, Tho parties are described 
in one account as having oomo to an indeoisivo engagement ; hut it is admitted that the matter was, with ranch less 
policy, referred to Dost Ally the Nawab of Aroot, who sent his son Sufclor Ally, and Ohnnda Sahib his Diwaim and 
son-in-law, with an army to hoar and decide the disputed question. (10) Intervention of the Ncmab of Jraot, and esoiinction 
of the Naick ZiU/e.— The cause was discussed at Triohinopoly, and tho general bias loaning to Bhangaur Trimal Naiok, he 
was placed on the throne, presenting three lakhs of rupees to his Mahomedan friends and acknowledging himsolf tho 
tributary of the Nawab of ia’oot. The same means that had secured a favorable award for the successful candidate 
were now employed to procure a reversal of the sentence ; and a nnzzer of a crore of rupees, it is said, prevailed on 
Ohnnda Sahib to undertake the cause of the Ranee. These negotiations becoming known to Bhangaur Naiok, he quitted 
Triohinopoly, and endeavoured to secure himself in Madura and Tinnevelly ; but ho was unequal to oppose the troops of 
the princess, aided by the Mahomedan arms, and, after a few unsuccessful skirmishes, ho fled to Shivagunga, where 
Wodeya Tovan received him and assigned him some lands for his subsistence. The zeal which Ohnnda Sabib had 
displayed in behalf of Meenautoheo Ammanl and the success with which it had been attended were calculated to inspire 
confidence as well as gratitude ; and it was under these impressions that the princess granted free access to tho citadel of 
Triohinopoly to her defenders. The further precaution however was taken of exacting an oath from Ohnnda Sahib, 
that he would not avail himself of this facility to the detriment of his ally. No obstacles however were likely to detor 
t.’hip ambitions prince from securing a post of snob importance to his meditated schemes of aggrandizement; and, con- 
sequently in despite of oaths and protestations, he presently seized upon the citadel of Triohinopoly, and threw 
, Meenantohee Ammaul into prison, whore overcome by shame and despair she swallowed poison and died, thus tormina, t- 
ing the series of the Hindoo sovereigns of the Pandya kingdom. Bhangaur, with his son the cause of these dissensions, 
continued some time under the protection of the Shivagunga Poligar. They and their descendants were from time to 
time encouraged by the Nawabs of the Carnatic to expect restoration to the possessions of their ancestors ; but there 
is no reason to srxppose such hopes were ever held out to them in the spirit of sincerity, and it is certain that they bore 
no fruit. Ohnnda Sahib, it is said, ordered the son of Bhangaur Naiok to be brought from Vellaiooorohy in Shivagunga, 
p,nd installed in Madura, but Ohnnda Sahib’s generals soon convinced him that he was not master, and he returned 
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77 Tli0 original moaning of tlio ^'amnl namo Cliola, proporly Sliozliain, is 
southern. Cholamimdalarn or the realm of the Cliolas is held to be the or^in of 
the term Coromandel applied by foreigners to the pemnsnlar shore of the Bay of 


atrain into private life. As late as 1820 tlie groat grandson oi Bhanganr Naick was m Madras, ondoavonrmg to obtain 
assistance from Govornmcnt. His family wore then at Vollaiooorcby. Olmnda Salnb in the same year that 
irnMseJsed hiiielf of Triohinopoly, made his brother Bada Sahib Govornor of Madura, and Sandio Sahib, his other 
tatlZ XyernOT 0 %indigal. ( 11 ) Invasion by the Mahnittas.-lr, 1741, the then Nawab of the Oariiatio (Safdar 
AIM iealons of the growing independence of his brothor-iu-law induced the Mahrattas to attack Triohinopoly, 
Obiiiida Sahib’s two brothers both marched to his relief, but were defeated and slain, and after three months ho yielded 
iirisoiier himself to the Mahrattas, who carried him off to Sattaura. They however loft a garrison of their own under 
Moraury Eow in Triohinopoly, and continued to hold it till 1744, when Nimm ool moolk, who the year before had 
nrCanced with a large army on the Carnatic to put it in order, drove the Mahrattas out of Trichmopoly, which then 
Mramo a uart of the territory of the Carnatic, under the now Nawab Anwar ood doen. (12) Disimtes regarding the 
T^ahdarni —In 1748 the French ransomed Olmnda Sahib from the Mahrattas, and ho soon found means to make 
his wav again to the Carnatic, whore ho took part with Moozuffer Jung, grandson of Nizam ool moolk, who was 
Sion disputing the soobahdarship of the Deccan with his undo Nansir Jnng. In 1749, Anwar ood doen attacked thoir 
nnmhinpd forces at Amboor, but was defeated after a severe action, in which he was killed. Moozuifor J ung oonsidorod 
tliis victory as at once securing his position as Soobadar of the Deccan, and formally installed his ally Olmnda Sahib, 
Nawab of the Oaruatio. Moauwhilo Mahomed Ally, the son of Anwar ood doen, had fled to Trichinopoly and before 
riiunda Sahib could invest it, tho rival of Moozuffer Jung had outored the Carnatic at the head of a powerful 
force Mahomed Ally ioinod his standard, but they wore defeated by the French (who had ontorod vigorously into the 
contest) at Jiniee in 1750, at which battle Nansir Jnng was killed. Tho French proclaimed Moozu^ffer Jung 
Soobadar of the Deccan (though ho was killed before ho joined his sovoroignty, and was snocoeded by Salaubut Jung, 
a brother of Nausir Jung), and Chunda Sahib, Nawab of tho Carnatic. Mabomocl Ally again throw himself into 
Triohinopoly and tho disti’iots of Tinnovolly and Madura adhorod to him, though Alum Khau, a. partisan of Olmnda 
Sahib suocoeded in corrupting the garrison of Madura, and hold the town against Mahomod Ally. In tho early part 
of 1751 Captain Cope from Fort St. David was repulsed in an attempt to storm Madura. Tho following year (1762), 
Alum Khan was killed before Triohinopoly, having joined Chunda Sahib’s bosioging force. In the same year Chunda 
Sahib was delivered by his Frouch allies into tho hands of the Tanjoreans, who put him to death. (13) Independence 
set nv hv Maufonx Jf/iaTi.— Mahomed Ally was now hotter able to look to his interests in tho south, and deputed his 
brother Maufooz Khau, in 1755, to sottlo the disturbances in tho Tinnovolly and Madura districts, in which duty ho was 
assisted by Colonel Heron and a small British force, and by Mahomod Yooauf, a promising soldier who had attracted 
tiie notieo of Lord Clivo. Cousidorable dilTiculiy was experienced by Maufooz Khan with tho rude Kulla tribes, 
who under a race of wild poligar oliiofs acknowledged no authority 5 but within tlio year they wero sirhduod, 
at least nominally; Madura surrondorod, and NolHoottah, tho stronghold of Oataboraa Naick, 40 miles south of Tin- 
nevolly was storiuod. At tho ond of tho year, Oolouol Heron and his force woro rocallod to Madras, but before he got 
out 0 / the country roooivod a sovero disoomatinxj from tho Kullar in tho Niittam Bass. Maufooz Khan was loft in 
charge of Madura and Tinnovolly, which he had on s-ent for a lakh and a half of rupees, a sum supposed to bo far 
boluw what it was worth. Tho poligars of tho south quite provoiitod Maufooz Khan from GRtablisluiig any govorninont, 
and the adherents of Alum Khan succeeded in raising a confederacy against him, in which liowovor Cataboma Naick 
would not join. In 1766 Maufooz Khan defeated thoir forces near Tinuoyolly, and with tho assistance of Mahomod 
YoosuE in some measure sooui-od his authority. During this period tho Tondiman poligar when obliged to act at all 
made cause with Maufooz Khan, or rather with his British supporters. A t this timo tho Madras Govornmont had made 
arrangomonts with tho Nawab for relieving Maufooz Khan of his oliargo, and transferring tho rent of Tinnevolly and 
Madura to a wealthy native of tho Moodclly caste, who was inyostod with civil and criminal jnrisdiotion ; Mahomod 
Yoosnf haying military charge. Maufooz Khan indignant at this arraugonient, loagnod with tho clisoonlontod poligars 5 
and taking possession of Mo, dura, proolaimod himself govornor of tho district. He also sought an alliance with llydor 
Ally then rising into notice as a Mysoroan general, who had a force at Dindigul. (14) Occupation of Madura by 
Ihe^ British.— QapisMi Oalliaud was deputed by the Madras Govornmont to treat with Maufooz Khan, but failed. Ho was 
then sent with a military force against Madura, and on two occasions, May and July 1767, was beaten back in an 
attempt to storm j bub in September ho concluded a nogotiation with Maufooz Khan’s Jemadars who woro loft in charge 
of Madura. They acooptod 1,70,000 rupees which they domandod as arrears of pay duo by Maufooz Khan, and Oalliaud 
took possession of Madura tho very day the Marquis do Soupiros landed with his armament as Governor of Ponclicborry. 
In October Oalliaud was rocallod to Trichinopoly, and Mahomed Yoosnf left to protect Madura. It was at this timo 
that Hydor Ally made a dash into tho Madura district from Dindigul and plundered tho country; ho was however 
gallantly driven out by Mahomod Yoosnf. It was now evident that tho Moodelly could not manage his districts, for 
Maufooz Khan had his adherents in all quarters. Tho Nawab again endoavonrod to negotiate with him but failed. 
Mahomed Yoosnf thereupon attacked him and his poligar allies, and would soon have brought tho country under, but 
ho was recalled (April 1768) to Triohinopoly where his aid was much needed bo assist Calliand agsunst the French. 
With the exception of the forts of Madura and Tinnevolly, which wero gallantly held by tho sepoys, the whole country 
was now in a state of anarohy, and many of tho chief poligars sot up for thomsolvos. (16) Mahomod Yoosiif made renter. 
--In 1759 the Govemmoat determined to rent tho two districts to Mahomed Yoosuf, who prooooclod with a strong force 
to establish authority. For several months Maufooz Khan and tbo poligars, in whoso hands he was a tool, succeeded 
in harassing the new governor; but in 1760 Maufooz Khan onmo over to Mahomed Yoosuf at Tinnevolly, aud was 
forwarded on to his brother tho Nawab with whom ho was soon roconoilcrl. Throughout tho year tho poligars, 
especially of Tinnovolly, continued their depredations, in spite of Mahomod Yoosuf’s vigilance and dotormination ; 
bathe eventually restored order, and introduced a system of equitable government almost without a parallel among 
native rulers. He was not however able to pay tho rent for which he had engaged. Of bins failure, the Nawab and 
the Company considered it necessary to take notice, and in tho month of August 1763 a combined army of Native and 
Knglisb. marched to Madura. Mahomod Yoosuf oudoavoui’cd by negotiation and tho inflnonco of thoso among tlio 
English whom he had rendered his friends, to ward off tho blow. But when he found those efforts unavailing, he 
resolved to give himself the ohanoe of a struggle in his own defence. He was not a man whoso srxbjugatiou was to ho 
expected at an easy price. Ho baffled all the efforts of the Nawah and tho Company till tho month of October 1704, 
when he had already forced them to expend a million sterling, and no ordinary quantity of Knglish blood ; and except 
for a deed of treachery which placed his person in their hands, it is nncertain liow far he might have prolonged his 
resistance. Among a body of French troops whom he had received from tho llajah of Tan j ore was a person of tho 
name of Marohand, by whom he was seized and delivered to his enemies. (10) Appointment of collectors in the south . — 
The treaty of Paris in 3763 having put an end to French intorforenoo with the Nawab’s affairs, bis Carnatic districts 
were left in the hands of renters ; the poligars of tho south still contimxing to yield but a very imperfect allogianoe. 
In 1781 sooii after the second war with Hyder had commenced, it was arranged with tho Nawab, who was quite 
unable to perform his engagements, to assign his revenues to tho Company for a period of five years, one-sixth of the 
proceeds being reserved for his own expenses. The Governniont accordingly appointed thoir own collectors. 


r«] Native Authorities on the Topogeaphicai History oe MAmrRA.— Introduction . — As qualifying the 
statement that there is no Hindoo history, mention has been made more than once in these pages of the very numerous 
topographical notices of the Brahminioal priesthood. The three following prose extracts relating to Madura are 
oiaWary specimens. The characteristics of such notices are that they are written in tho interests of religion, that they 
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Bengal. Tlie word Cliola appears in numerous names of places, a familiar example 
of wMcli is Slioranore. As above mentioned tbe Asoca inscriptions speak of the 
Cholas under the name of Chodas. Ptolemy and the Periplus speak of a-copao vop,dBe<?, 


co-ntain lists of rulers without particulars, and that those which have most historical matter have been written since the 
Mahomedan mvapon. The texts here given are such aa they appear in Tamul boohs, and the translation is approxi- 
mate. (2) I'he jQod which ocourrod at Madura diirvmj the time of the ancient dym8h/.—^uufr^La ^ ii‘ii9mfZrn,ih 

er^^yaSOajeueo/rt£iQ<Feu'ByQ«-fr/D^uG)Lj/rcg^cfl?^.syuQur^.5ffflj/rti9(j5^®pt_(Uegjffi-©85Hru5cro)00i)t£ij30S)/ra9 

Lx^iTstsTLOc&j Lniri5)srLx:>(o)LJir fOQff LD&sar L~^Q^s£ldsfTiijfrL-6SlG)eu(su^<s€r(^^L^si) Mms 

Lo2svu<BrLa260iflisi^uu:i^soM'einsr Ld^so^^sen'fisSln'LDppQfS^'Svir Ld^j^jp^Qurr fftHf-iEiijd n Q 

ujm!sBQ5i-.<3=iEi<sm^^i£Q<mrsi)6orrLa ^m£)iL^&}eo(TQ^Qu!r<3=Sr^iSlmi^uLpuJuis).&iis=(y:^fi^!TLdShonSls\}^m 
S^S>y}‘^^‘U^'^<^n-Lo«ir(BQ£Brr(mr®u^iuui^,mB<s^u>usijstirLDir<9^jBS'^^eumn-u9&viSlpLQQsS(su(msaiuiuus(^ 
'^<=%S>^‘^M^‘-'^^'—‘-‘^'^’3=-m-^sreiJirL£l(^jBu^Q^L.®p(j^sSldsrrujrrL.6v^^iu(n^i^rrLSlssrqiSlpiLnQ^(Surfli_fiB 
<svQiU!fi!rLa^<3UirSlujsa(su(SuSf^Ld^s.mrL-[ruj^<suiry,L£lujfri^QrrfpiT2iSfruSl&)@eiJL.LDQ^<su<sii(T^e>^iS^eoQZL- 

<£FLom(75tFU3<s^|_/r(5(^(25/F^^. “Afterwards, the Monoo’s flood having come, the earth was covered everywhere 
'with water. Then the following alone continued by divine providence j that is to say, the shrine of Indra, the shrine 
of Ammon, tho golden-lotus tank, the seven seas that were assembled in the sacred amusomont of the god, the Snake 
mountain, the Cow mountain, tho Bullock mountain, the Elephant mountain. Those boing excepted, all things else 
men, boasts, birds, trees, and shrubs, were destroyed. Afterwards, as before of old time, tho sea retired within its 
boundary. All the ground, as of old, became a wilderness, and was covered with cathambum trees. The rule of six 
Monoos out of Brahma’s day was now completed. During this period the god performed forty-eight sacred amuse- 
ments. Afterwards, during the rule of the seventh Menoo, Veivaswata Menoo, appointed by the god Brahma this 
place continued like a forest during a lakh, or 100,000, of years of the gods.” This extract is from the Pandva 
Ohronxcle by a Sheiva Brahmin. The flood in which the vessol boaring Menoo and tho seven saints rested on the 
HitnalayaSj is an old Aryan tradition; and an incursion of fcliG sQa over tho poninsula may* liavo boen oonfoundod 
with It. Tho hills mentioned are hills near Madnra. The sacred amusements or Tiroovilaiyaudals of Shiva are the 
religious opisodos, or m other words tho miraculous events, of Madura history. Thoy wore in all sixty-four and are 
peculiar to Madura. (3) Account of the interregnum at the close of the ancient dynasty.— 

eu(}fSFp^soL3m'?m\!^'so6orr .^@)Q6u mmiuuufTL-i^ujmLSsfr'Bsfruji^La ^nrujiT^s<sirpir LS&r'bmnuimLD ^sarmim 
Q<^ireaar®jiji^<£Fc3r<£sO,srrmr®&'StDLDUj‘S<snQ<^<suQeiQp L9fiS^^sQsfr<sm® uir<mrtsf.iufr(§jf6s)t-uj ^(StBiauSIQev 
<5i/fr(ai/0«@^O^giSBafl0Jsru9L_^^su^.jyffij/r(a;/r 'S(S(ruu,L-.em-isi£SL-Uf.,BQae(reasr® .£i/pjSuuu.L.mr;ff(Ss>ps=(mj^ms& 
tsaLdiu'&s(r.:^j,mr®Qsrremrisp(r^p<srt /r!ffiisi(ruD^0B5/ruSQ6UgB(T5ugeBargi.iuQiS!srii/ai@0ar«QQygL_j_/rio6pO<5un-(0Hr 
Q&ir!5Brpj<F<a!tsr<s3iL.umr6sd^<sQasn-(5!u® ^eum<sumQ(su€uQ)suQpiSlm’Sis(rL9(5{r’?i!!(r/sBso(Lfi<ompujrriu ^p pp^uuu. 
L^satsrmiesiSiflQeu <3=^iuLd.:^mn—n rr&m' un'LQum)fnumuQuiT<smQp!fliusSl6o 

^A)jUuispg9^,B^LasasSl60LQ^<5afruSl<svurTemLpujrr<sn^m)60iTSii<&i(SeoSp^j^(s^<ss!sru(r<mrip.iu^LappQuir^ 

(^iM&..6w®umr<asd^m^(r^uu(aSsf{sQ(SfreoeoirLD^psasrLarriuuQuiTiiSlaQt-.L-S!.^isjrrp^ir^rrevLi:irriuuL.L-emiEi^B 

<sfBQev^(;i^s^p(^uf.aj^LDQ(so(3ommutrujuQurru9^L-u^^uuipprr(^<sSliBLarrsLaspei!>trdtrppQiT^ir!flup^ 

eouirmrip.iur:S£5<nfrup0idlevevn '!Bi^^Qrr<SBfr(r^<fE(^LduireMripujrr<sif}i—p^6oSlp^sis>uuSliSo^ ^ser^rreo 

j)l<6iiira(^Ld^pemu>muuQuir(^^s&r. “After that, tho Pandyanraoe becoming extinct, the children of oonou- 
bines, and of younger brothers in former ages, or collateral heirs, fought one against another; and dividing tho country 
into factions, thoy caused themselves to be orownod in various places of the Pandytm kingdom, and ruled each over 
his own town and the surrounding neighbourhood. No one being permitted to rule in Madnra, from various opposing 
claims, each party strove in battle against tbe other; and thoir several children continued for some generations to rule 
in those various places. In oonsoqueiice of this confusion, thoir names in order are not known. While matters wore 
thus, in consoquenco of there being no Pandyana in Madura, tho works and ornaments of the fomplos, made bv Koorti- 
bhooshana Pandyan, and by others, wont to docay. In theso evil times tho inhabitants of tho place became poor and 
few in number. Thus, in various ways tho Pandyana becoming dostitute of piety towards Soondareshwara the g'od 
Sooudaroshwara exhibited no regard towards the Pandyans. Therefore they also went to decay.” This extract is ixom 
the same work. XCeertivihhooshana was tho ruler a,b the time that the invasion of tho sea occurred. Soondai'oshwara 
or the beautiful Eosliwara, is a common title of Bliiva. (4i) Account of the Mahomedan invasion, a list of Native 
Kings, and the establishment of the Naiohmlo from Vijianuggor.—LSJeifrLjuQr^^sSpLdUirmri^LUQffQpsuir^emQQsrr 


^®5i5r®-a./ira-iDOT ^ 
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msr(b)^0<s6a}<s'j3ioO‘ffrr eSeuirAtsisr tff^iBrr p^ ^sl. nr <9^ vi)3rr-<5S(^(S uaevG) sir evev to i^p ^ 

(g O’ IP ai O (2 P,!£f ®fr rF) - aF-aij i_ a «5p «?S u3 ^ ®r to jpj to/ w ujarr ij /r^ li) 

eup^u(ff-si^pidurrsmi<^Uj(PfS<iiijmnuLSlispp.^tspw(sQeB@^^uiM(^^mu(SurrL.®(n/^&iLipsa)fSssL.ii:p,sQ&fr 
mri-nir^&r A)j^QfiPf^prrpupQpi-®'eup.gFLh^^,m<siTem-Lanrssrpfrisopinui^rrLasi'sa)'r<sSlisuirujjiepQuQ§Larr 
(^'^pfr(^'ff(^L.is^<svLjQurrgS((fp^{rjr^uQun^U(^,SF!Ti-^(rp^(^LD^^Lh^Q^uuQsif\iju^ih^Uf.UL-®^p!r(U 
(^n'QBpus&P'Sih^ppLd<sm-L-uiMu:>&nLaemu.uucQLJdeo6s(S£BnL^iTihffisisresr^sQrBrrL]!ruh^<Sijmr<B^wpuiS^\i9i(m 

p.§iS>A>jdiQun' ^<s‘sn'ppuo-^^nT <s>ni^-s(^QLnevQ^W6on‘^ ^8(1^ ^-(^d-etsLauSlt^ir jrrrtB^ir (Suit <b=w 

pisff sppih<iBihLJSssr&.<S(ui—UJisuir <95id!r(SsrLSjiLLUirisup.s:^^^2j£SiSs'BsurQ(5UL-ispp^pp^uQunL-®8isui3i^pwih(sSI(3i^ issmi 
(di^psoLhQijaeowiT id djT(Su/rij9<S!nujijLjisi QiSBrrsSleSlQevQfippQ^tsiTu u<stS!n'(isd)s^<FS!r unssarispujir^ 

6S)i — iu<aU(jfirg^p^isQ^'s8p(ous!})iTaSl<ff rrifl IT Ld(S<g^tsn'LJ neasrp. UUCP'S (^ui i—nns,i ip sR^ffirir.^^suw.^esBri 

6L;0iff tb-iDcr-tjvfiusffi @tQ// rr&irQ'B^ir^^Srppirurrtossrispujsm' • (^^-/S-iD@ ~'^'ovesr(^Ldfrir<^[rrr^jnTt9^uiresBn<^uj^- 
(^Ua_(Da_- jp/<aj -5(51 @ LOP ni^wn<s=(j§(^SFrrun(3mu^ ajm--(^\. 0<®--=gyfflisar@tD/r/ris5r/rgc£FQ<fi=<£5Au/r<5aartjLtue5r-(^O 
®jil-^l(sum(^Ldnrrmrr[ru:iioupLDei!r-i^^fa.iDsr-^(su(^(^LDiTrr<d!r(DUirp(^^urr<oi!srtsi,ujm-(^diD.^~^(sudsr(^u:in ir^ 
us /r ^ m @-(^U a) (£5r -• cSi/ a/ ear @ ai /r /r sar i?UD 0 cff= OT u /r«5OTi9. uj OTr-(^lJ 6“ 0 -eSV QJ eor@ in /r/reor iJ) /r^/r u /Tfl-ca^gsr- 
iD@-j)j(aU(sk(^ ' fnridrrsurr(^6muiT6ssrp.iumr-(^\)e^<or-^su!Dsr(gLd!TiT(osr@Ldrrfrs=p^rrm-(^Ds-iDa-~j)jsu<otsri^Ldir 

jr(Ssrsujr^!Ej(S€sr - =£y- pijeu(oGr(gLdmrio(sr(^Qeurrp.^iw S(st5r ~ (a^i tD<55> -rS>^<aU(osr(gjLO!Tn'(ssi'<Brp ^n'Q<ff‘<SJa'6sr-(^^ 

m-'x)@-^suuL-i-.Ld- (^^nx.nT-3=‘@-^uuupv^(^s(^Ldmsa)!rd^<5ose^ii:i«ijdi3pp^’-£P^@nTm-iD(B.- 

£^rr(^isurr6s<oisT'F&rrp^iA-^fB-fn@ii)<3=‘-^i^(oLdeo£=Q^6U6vtrj§(5isrpuifpn-LS -(^0-jrrrujireurr,sm&.ppirjruuu!/-£S 
QQ&rrL-iSj-ujLd ^'3SLd^iU'SS3sir<sup^uiT<omn^ujn(3fr8(Sts)LdmiusS'Si—p-tssQ^rr(saw®i9((^jr-(^d-(Suisarr<s@Lh-(^d 
S-iD£i;r-'SS(^<sQ<9r(su<^fi(^uj^siT^uJiurrisuiT&<s(ri^^8lujih^(SsarL-rrir&<s(r. “Afterwards, in the year of Shalivahana 
Sagauttam one thousand two hundred and forty-six, corresponding with the year of the era reckoned from the 
destruction of Oollam (Quilon), two hundred and twenty-seven, agreeing with tho Auuoy month of Boodrotoanry year 
when one named Paraorama Pandyan was reigning, Andy saltan moolk, and one called Nemy, came from Delhi in the 
north, and taking Paraucramatevar captive, they sent him to Delhi, and conquered the country. Prom that time 
forwards, as affairs were conducted in the Mahomedan manner, the Mathooray Nayauanr VayattaPermanl (Shiva’s image) 
went and remained in the Naunjy country. Then the five letter-saored wall (of the temple), and the various things 
connected with it, were thrown down. The shrine of the god, and the porch at its entrance, tho great choultry, the 
higher tower, and the entrance tower, alone escaped destruction. Subsequently, in the Shalivahana Sagauttam year 
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— ~ •+!, Vi-vnfliiorifc Tear of the Indian cycle, Cumpana 

j X and ninety-three, corresponding witn ^ ^ ^ droYO away the Mahomodan. He 

one thousand two hundre •, -p Mysore rajah’s forces, came and ou a-nfl niakine: the god condescend to 

Wodeyaur, a Oarnanta man, general ® 

removed the sandaA-pas i-ngi^ituted rosearchea concerning persons o TTih son Somasoondra l^andyan, ruled 

arUe aii dweU fa tto Hs reigMa wyenteeo y™; J?“ “wk Kaf».<=oonjava Paidyo". 

he caused of his son, Eajaraia Pandyan, was *'"®^^*^"^'r;„;hbeon’years. His son wasllamayurman, 

thirty-five Hifson was Bajashokhara Pandyan whoso ^iile was fe ^ ^ nineteen years. His son was 

?:rX|S.':rP.aWa»ia w.oa« 

His son was roilned nineteen years. Chundrasekharan, year of the Kali- 

'"“‘■f Ssn r, fol»7oX- s 

thoSaad toa oYaqaS "‘bX^wonSIrtuyS 

Siir&°afa " 

'XSSaSSS “ St-. n,a 

When a temple is closed, sandal-paste is put oYer the images 
is described in bho text. 

Ma-iava ’Vamn-IntrodMUon—AB to the antiquity of those 

si£sss^?lii“^ 

tiio eSw^ 

ospooially onj Hioso devotees on their passage, so as aim o . ,ioiihTrimal iiaxclt,-- 

A.D. vVofchor Dalavoy Shotoopaty. Thn king indeed sent an 

«TFSESs5^:r^» 

^“'^^anftffTam^dang?rB^C^W^^^ 

^Sm nTitohSS'B meL«®^tB solicited the ,o,„oBt5 that is to say 

^ ^ 'vtiT 4-Vi A rewfc on TtmulckfiTi) tlvo soii'indu’W of n •» iR/io Iml soon ufttir dying liiiriBclfj luH portion 


wiiu on nr>HvitY wMoh rflCOivoa DUO aoKuowAuviis.t.«^.u AA lihwiklM from ana oj wweiuornuu y.— 

Mato aXWy ouablod that ruler bo defeat sinSv l o roiinod only a few months and then 

Slnlth Tovar roiguod 26 years and was s^oooedod A.D. 1085 by ^ a nephews. The chief people of the 

?^®nnother who also® died in throe months. _ None of J generally called Kizhava Bhotoopaty, 

And rite duo 'S”r.ttd tho‘'"J 37 y«te HU IW^-., I‘ “ 

nnnle’s srandson to bho last prmco. This was in A.Jh 108 • K „ ., doal.h as rolabod in bho Lotlres 

dmfinff S reign in February 1693 that the Jesuit ud of HoVioiibtah, Munnaurcoil and Trivalore. 

&£.£-• £ M. rrign ilfa Wng »I Tanjovk „ „iy „te,r po«nn wlo 

The succession had been arranged for Yiaaya Bagmonath, swto ^ •woman not of the Marava caste. The 

Qould have claimed the pnttam was ;^^'“arin Viiaya Bagoonath’s short reign that the , /**'“{ J’ 

latter was therefore oonsidered moapaoitatod. It was m 3 y having mandocla daugliter of tho Bamnaud ruler. 
CaftfirwardB of Shivagunga)) rose into notice, the Hauloottau cl 1 nvifi-wanv Shuncara above montionod and Ooota 
OntCdeathof^^^^^ or or own was oontosted side with Bhawany and 

?evi!XLdmarriodoneof thedanghters oftho l^ his friend the Nauloottah 

itobllshed himinBamnand, but afterwards qLreonatv Ho was also called Moottoo Bagoonath. His 

chief, Ldiu 1729 Ooota Tovar was finally lustalled as tho ShotTOpa^^ who thon beesamo chief of Sluvagunga. 

first act was to give two-fifths of hxa country to his ally Vijaya Bagoonath. Ho govoraod for 

S^T™ died in A.D. 1785. He was suooeodod by SStoo RMnalingam Vijaya Bagoonath, an 

SSen ;?«“ nd ^ed A.D. X782. Wng Anocooded by S t4««.- ^ V' ''1>» >! »' 

infant, the regent being the widow ^°°7°o.fitfi«J^baok the diabriofc of Haiioomantagoody, which ho assorted had 
Tanjore invaded the country, on tho plea fetbrng back t ^^s however obliged to r(iturn before ho luid offootod 
been seized upon by the Baranaud chiefs 7®® . . ’ of Tanjoro, and porsuadod tho Madras Hovernmenb 

his object. The Nawab of the Carnatic, Nawab’s fendiory of Bamnaucl. Tho Bajah’s explanations 

that he was a more tributary, who had no right bo attack tho IlawaD s xenua^ y^ Tanjoro and made thoir own terras 3 
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Cholas were the Ooorumba shepherds. The name of a ruler Arcatus may he erroneous, 
having however some connection with the town Aroot or other place similarly 
designated. Arcot means “banyan-tree forest.” Sornax is “ Ohola Naick ” or Ohola 
ruler. Orthoura is Warriore, literally the town of habitation,” otherwise called 
Kozhy ; a suburb of Trichinopoly. The portions of the coast are named in the 
Greek writers after the tribes in the neighbourhood. According to the stan 23 as of 
Auveiyaur the ordinary boundaries of the Ohola kingdom were on the north the 
Ponniaur river falling into the sea near Cuddalore, on the south the Poodooootfcah 
Yellaur, on the east the sea or Bay of Bengal, and on the west the Eastern 
Ghauts. Poogazhendy and Oumban give Eezham as the northern boundary, which 
has yet to be identified[®]. This excludes the subsequent acquisitions; namely the 
subordinate kingdom of Tondeinaud or Tondeimandalam, and distant and temporary 
conquests. With Tondeimandalam the kingdom extended north beyond Tripatty 
and in still more recent times it was pushed far into the Teloogoo countries. The 
Ohola kingdom^ thus lay to the north-east of the Pandyan kingdom. The capital 
was first Warriore above mentioned, secondly Oombaoonam, thirdly a place called 
Gungaycundapooram near the present Trichinopoly, and finally Tanjore. The 
Ohola banner had a tiger on it. The Brahmin legend is that an Aryan settler 
from Oudh founded the kingdom. The story is however unreasonable on the theory 
here taken of the Dravidian kingdoms. All tradition points to the Ohola kingdom 
as being of the same age as the Pandyan. The Oholas were constantly at war with 
the Pandyans and also with Ceylon. Their early history however is almost a 
coinplete blank ; and there is not even a list of kings, real or imaginary, as there 
is in the case of the Pandyans. The Oholas first came into prominent historic 
notice at a much later period, or about the 11th century of the Christian era. 
The evidence derivable from the written characters in inscriptions is that the 
Oholas were among the first of the Dravidian nations to adopt a northern alphabet 
in supersession of the native Yattezhoot. Their later alphabet was a form of 
Granta, which came through the Ohera alphabet from the alphabet known as the 
Cave form of Southern Asocap]. 


and Moobtooramalingam were carried off prisoners by the Nawab to Trioliinopoly. Hero they wore imprisoned for 
eighi years, during wbioh time tbo widow died. At the requirement of the Madras Government when Hydor’s 
war broke out, Moottoorainalingam was in 1780 re-installed as a depondenfc of the Nawab in Ramnaud, on payment of 
an annual peshcush of 1,76,000 rupees. (6) Management hy the Company. — It was at this timo that tho Hawab’s 
revenues word assigned to tho Company as security for the expenses of tho war, and Mr. Sullivan was sent to Ilamnaud 
as OoHeotor of l*oligar peshcush. After fifteen years of great misrule, tho Government wore obliged to send a military 
force into tho province, as the chief would not make any arrangement for paying his peshcush, and eventually in 1796 
he was deposed and carried as a Stabo prisoner to Madras, where he died in 1802. A moro particular account of the 
present Ramnaud Zemindarry will bo found in a note to the article on Zemindarries. 


[8] Native Authoritijes rtogaeding tub Cxioua Kingdom — Introdnction.—The following are maxims from Tamnl 
poetry. The metropolis of the Ohola country is Warriore. Its principal mountains are Colly and Nery. Its chief river 
is the Oauvery. Tho name of tho king’s horse is Ooram (the original of tho Teloogoo His distinctive 

garland is the flower of tho autty troo. ^ Tho dovioo on his banner is a tiger. He is of the solar pedigree. (2) Boundary 
stanza hy Auveiya'^'^. — iSL-W@^^(^Q^ji)(^s6!S)trQLJfr (V^Qeueirstrfr .^(^i—^so)<s^iS(^iS(o<£BfrLLeB)L.<s^seoimun'LD 
<mjL.0lea)'B=<ss(S^tU(^u.lb'luQu<smd^iS0UfS^/5fr^iSfrjSLhQ^!T(sirjsrrLiQL-i5vi5O}<sQujesr<FQ'ffiTw. “The soa is 
oast. On tho south is tho bank assailing Vollaur. On the west is Cottaicaray. On the north is the Pennay of 
Yonaud. Tho extent of the Chola country is twenty-four cautham. So say.” The Cottaicaray appears to bo the 
boundary of fortified territory. The Pennay is the modem Ponniaur or Southern Pinaukiny of Salem and South 
Aroot. Por Tenaud see the later note on Tondeimandalam. (8) Boundary stanza hy Poogazhendy aL-wQyiS(j^ 


^S!T^ihQffn'\^lsn'il.Oi—.^<ss>esQuj(Eer'fQ’SF!T^. “The sea to the east. To the south the bank-flooding Vellaur. 
To tho west Oottaioai'ay. To the north Eelam, etootera. Twenty-four eauthams form the extent of the Ohola country! 
So say.” Eelam is not identified. It is also written Eezham. (4) JEulogiatie stanza by a Chola poet. 

Q .sn'uQuiTiBSioisrisuLlL-u^Lh Lorres t5sr<B^^<SiJ^{a sn-sSifl <S(^meijea}ssQujfr(siJLhLarr(Sm.^Q^s(j^QeuihLj^ a irir(^Qu:iir 

(siJiBLarrQ(o6r^l^^iff^^(§jS<sBsru:>L.jsSQujrrsiJu:,LaiT(om-sSjrirs^ filejrfr£SLS(ssTisuQi^(SiJLhL3rrQmQ(Sijp/£luLjeS^ 
0<95’/rqi..c@ LSm-QLarretJLh uj/tG’sot mcrfl/DLi6s/r^0N-'S(^AQ<s^irjDeWiS(SujirsiiLh utirGeur <s&sc<^(Su:iirQs=rru^ ^ id;f^i'it irr 
(emu^tum‘Sn‘BsmLhtnrrQ<SS!'. “Can the Oanavattam match the Ooram, 0 lady p Is tho Oauvery to bo spoken of with 
tho Voigay, 0 lady P To the cassia is the margosa equal, O lady P To the sun is tho moon equal, 0 lady P To the 
warrior is the fish -king equal, 0 lady P To tho victorious tiger-banner what is the fish, 0 lady P Among towns to 
Poogar is Korkay comparable, 0 lady P Can there be compared to the Oholan the Pandyan, 0 lady P” Poogar, or the 
town of praise, is Warriors. For the other references, see the stanzas relating to Pandya. 


[S] Sketch or the Sequbd to the History ok tub Ohola Dynasty— (1) Znvasions of OeyloTO.— The earliest notices 
of the Ohola kingdom are found in the annals of Ceylon, and apparently there was constant communication between 
the two kingdoms from an early date. Thus in B.O. 205 Elaula, a native of Malabar, invaded Ceylon from the Ohola 
country, and conquered tho island which ho ruled for forty years. In B.O. 103 the king of Ceylon was expelled from 
his throne by a Tamnl usurpation, but was restored in 89. In A.D. 110 the Oholas again invaded Ceylon and carried 
away a number of prisoners, but in 11 3 the Ceylon king retaliated by invading and ravaging the Ohola kingdom. About 
433 A.D. the Tamuls again usurped the government of Ceylon, and great numbers of them emigrated to that island, 
where they obtained much influence. Other early notices of the Ohola kingdom are not numerous. An inscription 
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7S Tlifl name Chera like Pandya means, in anciratTamul, toddy or palm 
78. J-ke name ^nera I „„„„ -for Travanoore. Tins kingdom was before 
mice. It IS the oldest ^ others, and as little aa possible has 

historic timM eohpsed to a g , , ygned the Asoca insoriptions speak 

orthrSrfTSr'the tame of Keralapootra. Ptoje-nJ speaks of /.apeol 

capital of Oherapaty or black town. Chera is 

latter being f?™ „ ®„en ae in the written authorities as contemporary 

wdh^PaSLd Siola A stanza by Auveiyanr[“] gires as the northern boundary 
aTareastern Shencottah on the 

veUy, as the western Calicut and asjhe «o«*beim theja. ^ As is usu^ ^ b 

nitoSy aZg the barrier of the pJney and Anamullay hills to the west coast. 
However these^are the limits of a later period, and cannot Refine the old OhCTaman- 
Sdlm “r is much to the north of Pulney. Another stanza makes the 
“;ellfCcausy as the eastern boundary. There are grounds for supposing 
that the Cheramandalam included once the Ff 

the oMTondeinaad, and the present South Malabar ® j ' 

at any rate it was always confined by Pandya and Ohola. A tradition places the 
Si-iuLtional point of the Pandya, Ohola, and Ohera kingdoms on the banks of the 
Cariypottanaur, a small river entering the Oauvery eleven miles east of Caroor. 


dating th. w“ atemChC 

SSaTw^-ignTaboat A.D 6»M£|.»dhi. 

this is donhtful. From about 860 ^ ^023 A.D. tho 

About 894 ® Oovion kimr assisted the Pandyas against tho Ohoias, but the latter were 

throne. In 1064 Ooolotoong „ , , About this time also tho Oholas defeated tho Iciug Ahavamalla or 

province under ^ Toonirabudra and overran tho Wostom Ohalookya torribories, but were soon 

o^u™ « Ohola viceroy’s army, and on 

Mohinrln’s dfiath in 1071 •nroclaimed himsolf king, but soon afterwards died. Tho throne was i^on seized by tho son of 
the minister Lokeshwarafwho took the title of Vijayabauhoo, and proolaimod war against tho Oholas. The latter -vrere 
finallv defeated and Viiayahauhoo ascended tho throno. Suhsoquontly having insultod tho Ohola ambassad^ho was 
attacked and defeated b/ the Oholas, but afterwards recovered the throne. The tb^'^tSe^was 

the great temple at Tanjore were according to an inscription on it, made suflldod^KiB Ion 

nrobablv built by that king. (4) Ooolotoonga'a 8ttccea«or«.— Ooolotoonga died in 1113 and was suocoodod by his son 
diorama. In 1116 the Singhalese invaded the Ohola kingdom, but woro repulsed. Yiorama was suoooedod in ip® hy 
Ooolotoonga II, who reigned till some period subsequent to 1168. He had a son named Ra];radra whose inscriptions 
between the dates 1165 and 1194 have been found in the country about tho Godavery and Kistiia Afto his 

death this part of the Ohola kingdom fell into a state of anarchy, and finally (^mo into tho P”®?®®®^®" ®j 

of Waraneal. About this time the Oholas assisted Ooolashokhara king of Pandya against the Singhalese, who had 
driven him from his kingdom ; the latter however were successful, and obtained possession of a .P®y° 

the Ohola territories, which was finally handed over to Voora Pandpn, son of Goolashekhara. In 121G Eajaraja waa 
reS inOhola; he was succeeded in 1232 by Vioramadeva. About this t me tlio Olmlas lost Oalinga. In 1242 
Peroonfinga or Oopperoonjinga came to the throno, and reigned for about twenty years. Madrantaoam I ottaw Ohola 
c^Te to the throS in 1286%ud reigned till 1810. Marco Polo who visited tho south of India m 1292 montions tho 
kingdom of Soli, which seems to be intended for Ohola. He calls it “ tho host and noblest ;^oyinoo of In ^ , 

oithe Ohola dynasty.— In 1310 the power of the Oholas was more or less crippled by the Mahomedan invMionof the 
Boutk of Indiatmder Malik Oaufoor. The Mahomodans held the country till A.D. 1847, when they wore 
the Eistna by -a .powerful Hindoo -confederation. The power of the Oholas for tho last timo assorted itself in the pe™on 
of Vijayacandagopauladeva, after which the name disappears from history. An inscription mentioning this rui r 
been found at Conjeeveram, but nothing certain is known about him. 

P®3 Native Authobutibs RffiOABBiNO thb Ohkba Kingdom — Introduction , — The following are m^ims from Tamul 
poetry. The metropolis of the Ohera country is Tiroovannausicalam j the name of tho king's horso is 1 
king’ s distinctive garland ds the flower of the pinnay ti’ee. The chief rivers are the Tambrnvanny and the^ 1 omy. 
The device on the king’s banner is a bow. He is of the agnicoolam. or fire-race. (2) Boundary stanmby Auvehyau/n 

p£Brr(§QLairQ!rsst!ru^ii<s[r^(^(Sff:jrjyfriLQui^m<sQiJumi=0'B=ui-l. “Tho northernmost place is Pulney. _ Tke 
most east is Shengode. On the west is Oozhicood. The shore of the soa is on the south. Say that ®on:m_ eighty 
oauthams make the boundary of the Ohera country.” Skengode is the modem Shonoottah in Tinneydly. _ Oozmoood is 
the modem Calicut. {3) Boundary stanza hy AmBiyawr. — eutiumsBafliSn/rwi ro 
e<S’FQsrrisif]i<Bi-L.iTi'^ti> £5L.p£S0iDmiSi(S^jru:y^(ol^ps!r<^QLair Qn'(^u^h<sn'^(^Q>S‘ST 

Ot9=Lj4. “The northernmost place is Pulney. Bight to the east is Tonoausy. To the west is Ooli(Mod. Tbs 
shore of the sea is on the south. Say that eighty oauthams make the boundary of the Chera country.” Tencansy is 
in Tinnevelly. Colicood is Calicut, 
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Yarious principal towns assigned to Cliera are Caroor, AvanasHy, Salem, Tiroona- 
gary in Tinnevelly, with places on the west coast. Among the titles given in 
•poetical works to the Chera kings are Malayamaun or ruler of the western kills, 
and Oolliverpan or ruler of the CollamuUays now in Salem. Long lists of original 
Ohera Lings are preserved. This kingdom however extensive was not according to 
record at any time belligerent. Its strength was the commerce of the south- 
western ports. It is related that the Pandyan ruler when invaded by enemies 
was in the habit of resorting to the king of Chera. South Travancore itself has 
throughout history preserved an immunity from foreign invasion. When history 
is derived mainly from inscriptions, questions connected with alphabets assume 
importance. At the date when inscriptions were employed, the Northern Cheras 
used a primitive alphabet derived from the Cave form of the Southern Asoca 
alphabet ; and this alphabet thus arising gave birth in turn to the modern Tooloo, 
Malayalam, and Tamul alphabets. Modern Tamul however retains in combination 
with the northern element a large proportion of the original Yattezhoot. The 
Southern Cheras retained the use of the Yattezhoot till a very late period^]. 

79. On the Malabar coast north of Travancore, a part of the country which 
was early Brahminized, the word Chera was converted into Kerala ; and this is the 
form used in Sanscrit for the whole Ohera peoples and countries. In Malayalam 
* keram ’ means the cocoa-nut palm. Different notices of this coast by foreign 
ancient writers are fully discussed in the foot-note at page (4) of the present volume, 
and in the statistical account of Malabar at page 99 of Yolume II. Kerala was 
plainly an offshoot from Chera. The boundaries of Kerala are rather indeterminate. 
In its widest sense it extended from Gocurna to Cape Comorin. The Keralolputty, 
a concise account of the Nayars and their country, of which the original composition 
is ascribed to Shuncaracharya, divides Kerala into four khandams or provinces. 
The most northern begins at Gocurna and extends south to the Peroompoya or 
Pazliayanoor river five miles north by east of Mount Delly, and is called Tooloo- 
rajyam. The next extends from Peroompoya to Poothooputnam near Neelesh- 
war, and is called Cooparajyam. The third extends from there to Cannetty near 
Quilon, and is called Keralarajyam proper. The fourth extends thence to Cape 
Comorin and is called Mooshicarajyam. The two last have been subsequently called 


['1] SKBTon OP THE Sequbt, TO THE HISTORY OP Ohera — Bcurly hisiory. — Very little is known of the early history 
of the Cheras. They continued in power, though constantly at war with Pandya and Ohola, until Central Ohera was 
overrun by the Oongooa ; the original dynasty then retired south and continued to rule over the country now known 
as Travancore. At some subsequent period the name Ohera disappeared. Veera Kerala Vurman was Iring of Ohera 
or Travancore in 811 A.D. His reign was long and prosperous. The capital at this time was Veera Keralapooram 
near Tiroovanoode. This latter town afterwards became the capital, giving its name to the Travancore province ; 
until it in turn was superseded as a capital by Trivandrum in the 14th century A.D. Veera Kerala was succeeded by 
his brother, about whom nothing is known, who in turn was succeeded by the nephew of Veera Kerala, whose 
name he boro. In 731 A.D. Veera Martaunda Vurnian was king. In 824 Oodayamartaunclavurinan established the 
Oollam or Quilon era. This king died in 830. Little is known of the history of the kingdom for the next five 
centuries, but probably the kingdom was reduced to very small limits. About 1330 Aditya Vurman was king. He 
was succeeded in 1336 by Veera Hama Martaunda Vurman, who reigned prosperously for forty years, and was then 
Buooeeded by Yeravivurman. This king died in 1882 after a reign of seven years, and was succeeded by Kerala 
Vurman. The next king was Ohera Oodayamartaundavurman, who reigned for sixty-two years. He regained all the 
south-east possessions of Travancore on the Tinnevelly side. There is an inscription of this king’s at Shermadevy, 
dated 1439, He was succeeded by Vauavanaud Mootta Raja, who died in 1468. From this date till the latter part 
of the seventeenth century there is no detailed account of the reigns of the Travancore kings, but merely a list of 
names. (2) History from the erid of the seventeenth century. — In 1677 Aditya Vurman, the reigning king, was 
poisoned, and five princes of the reigning family were murdered. Oomayamma Ranee then became regent, the only 
surviving prince being a minor. At this period anarchy prevailed throughout the kingdom ; and in 1680 a Mahomedau, 
adventurer established himself at Trivandrum, who however was defeated and killed by the regent’s general 
Kerala Vurman, In 1684 the young prince Ravivarman attained majority, and ascended the throne. He was suc- 
ceeded in 1718 by Oonny Kerala Vurman. The next king Rama Vurman entered into a treaty with the ViTig of 
Madura in 1726, acknowledging him as his superior. (3) Martaunda Vurman. — In 1729 Rama Vurman was succeeded 
by Martaunda Vurman. He found the kingdom disorganized, and entered into a treaty with the Pandyan king, by 
which he agreed to pay tribute in return for the loan of an armed force to enforce order in his own dominions. The 
sons of the late king entered into an organized conspiracy with other disaffected nobles, and arranged to murder the 
king at a public festival ; the plot however was discovered, and the conspirators were executed or banished. Travan- 
core subsequently had difficulties with Quilon, Cochin, and Oauyanoollam, but peace was finally concluded. Later 
again on the death of the Quilon rajah, the Oauyanoollam rajah annexed that kingdom, and was attacked by the 
Travancore rajah. The Dutch endeavoured to mediate without effect, and fi.nally assisted Oanyanoollam, hut were 
defeated by Travancore and forced to retreat to Cochin. The Travancore rajah had commenced to negotiate a 
treaty with the French at Pondicherry for assistance against the Dutch, but on the defeat of the latter, this fell to 
the ground. Several Dutchmen who were taken prisoners by the Travancore king entered his service, and one DeLanoy 
became commander of the Travancore army, and rendered good service. In 1742 Oauyanoollam submitted, and 
became temporarily tributary to Travancore. In 1763 a treaty was concluded between the Dutch and Travancore^ 
At this time several petty Malabar rajahs were subdued. In 1755 the Zamorin of Calicut attacked Travancore, but 
was defeated. The internal administration of Travancore was at this period thoroughly reorganized. Martaunda 
Vurman died in 1768 and was succeeded by Wanjee Baula Rama Vurman. The history of Travanporp £it later ^atep 
will be foimd in a foot-note under the heading “ Relations with Attached Native States. 
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the Malayalam country, and the two first the Tooloo or Canara county. T^ie 

southern part of the old Mooshioarajyam is properly a ““*2; .if® 

Inn^ua^e thousli extremely ancient, must be regarded as an olisdoot trom tne 

Tamul. Malabar had its Ooorumba or pastoral teibes ^ ensued ^^l^e 

Tlipn an occunation of palm-cultivators called Teeyar or bhaunaur ens . 

Nnrnrs a military Dravidian tribe, followed the palm-cultivators. Parshoorama s 
historv’indioates ^he intrusion of Brahmins into Malabar, and though in its details 
lea-endarv is too signifioant to he neglected. Parshoorama, who was probably himself 
afuler or general of a South Indian tribe, assisted the Brahmins against their rivals 

the Cshatl^X and bestowed the upper plains d'omie^^^^ 

however banished him thereafter as a homicide. Being at a loss tor a ^^omiciie 
asked one of the ocean, and its regent deity consented to yield him as much land as 

he could cover by throwing his battle axe. ^iTasToTMallbar^be™ ^ 

none Comorin and the retiring ocean yielded him the coast ot Malabar below rne 

lathude of 15^ The introduction of Brahmins into this province has am^dy been 

recorded in the note on Sanscrit legendary accounts. According to the Brahmins 

aemselves it was accompanied with a political organization of very “ 

rence. The government was vested in a hierarchical council, X“The°BrahSns tten 
of the sixtv-four districts into which the country was divided. The Brahmins the 

Xrdaffl to the inhabitants of the ° tZ ^ 0^0 

right of property in the soil, and the management of public affairs. 
of the whole or the use of weapons waa^ intrusted to ten divisions and a half o 
of the sixty-four, and the executive government was consigned to one person and 
a council of four others appointed by the Brahmins of the sixty-four villages for 
three years each. Thus originated the custom of twelve 

But Ze divisions of the country here detailed were very P™’’^“y anterior to the 

arrival of the Brahmins. These arrangements in *l'X°ZcZh^niisZiBtaSon 
the election of one ruler of the military caste, who took an oath on his instailati 

to acknowledge the authority of the Brahmins, and do nothing contrary to thou 
interests or without their concurrence. The tradition indicates the domination of 
the original and more southerly Ohera kingdom, which appointed local governors 
or Permauls. The first Permaul was named ICeya Permanl, coming from a place 
Keyapooram, not identified; and his title was Oherma ^ ^ 

naud" The history of early foreign rule in Malabar is cemfused, and it is piobable 
that Chera, Chola, and Paiidya all exercised sway oyer different parts of it ; or over 

the whole of it at different times. According to Arrian and 1 h^ ^ T^e^tracli 
included in the Pandyan kingdom in the early ages of Ohristiainby. _iho tradi- 
tions of Malabar proper recur in the records of Tooloo va, and that province is said 
to have been apportioned in a similar manner. To Parshoorama is attributed the 
recovery from the ocean of the whole tract from Nassiok to Cimya Gomaury or 
Cane Comorin. The country so recovered was distinguished as the bevon 
Oonoans ; named Kirauta, Yirauta, Maharashtra, Ooncana, i ooloova, and 

Kerala. Heiga and Tooloova are the modern Oanara, and the first seat of the 
Cadambas hereafter to be mentioned. The Concan was m ancient, as 
modern times, the residence of uncivilized and piratical tribes. Uie Kirauta 
Tuntry indicates a country of barbarians. The term Maharashtra is of vague 
import, and it need not be supposed that it was the seat of a separate kingdom. 
At the time that Parshoorama recovered Tooloova and Iloiga from the sea, it is 
stated that he obtained a population also, by converting the fishermen of the coast 
into Brahmins. The Ooncany Brahmins have peculiar habits. The imkvo Vatto- 
zhoot alphabet was used in Malabar till the end of the seventeenth century, since 
when in the modified form of Kolezhoot it has been retained for clocnments framed 
by reigning families. The Moplahs also of Tellicherry and the islands made a 
special use of the Kolezhoot till quite recently, when the Arabic character was 
introduced p]. 


Sketch oe the Sequel to the History oe Kerala.^ — Bven after tlio events ■mentioned in the text •which 
helonK to -perioas of some antiquity, the history of Kerala is very imperfectly preserved. _ Tho separatum of siJdy-four 
districts uSo two portions, thirty-two north and thirty-two south, indicates tho distinction of J ooloova from Kerala ; 
but on what account it was made is not recorded. Obscure traditions then occur of tho temporary prevalonco of the 
Booddha faith, and its final suppression by six learned Brahmins who came from other countries ; and of the onconraffe- 
ment given hy Coolashehhara, a prince, who is placed by some authorities in the fourth and by others m tho seventh 
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80. Another portion of the old Oheramandalam was the Oongoo country. 
Congoo means again in Tamul toddy. It has been suggested that both it and 
Ooorg or Codagoo mean crooked from the shape of the country ; but it is not a 
Dravidian custom to designate countries thus ch orographic ally. Oooda is ancient 
Tamul for west ; whence doubtless the meaning of Ooorg. The Oongoo country 
is not defined by native authority, but comprised approximately the present districts 
of Ooimbatore and Salem. The ancient capital was Scandapoora ; perhaps near 
the present Guzzelhutfcy pass, formerly the highway from Mysore to Trichinopoly. 
In the third century of the present era the Oongoo capital was transferred to 
Talacaud on the Oauvery, and all the south of the Mysore country was then included. 
The seal of the Oongoo people had the device of an elephant. The Oongoo country 
was lost to the Oheramandalam at a date that may possibly have been the com- 
mencement of the Ohristian era, as will be mentioned. 

^ 81. On leaving the palm-cultivating tribes of the extreme south, the first 
nation of antiquity that occurs to the north-east are the Pallavas ; or people of the 
low-lying rice-lands of the Oarnatic below the ghauts. Pul means in Tamul “ low.” 
The Fully caste retain rice- cultivation to this day for their hereditary occupation. 
The attempts to connect the Pallavas with the Pahlavas, a foreign nation of the 
north-west and perhaps the 'iramve^ of Herodotus, mentioned in Sanscrit writiugs, 
will not here be recognized. Nor does the word polliem or domain of the poligars 
seem to be of the same root. A title of the Pallava kings, though only in the 
Sansoritized lists, is Vurman ; it is not known whether it is indigenous or not. 
The Pallavas were either the ruling power among the Ooorumbar, or superseded 
them. The first direct mention of them is in the Booddhist records of Ceylon ; 
in which it is stated that a large number of Booddhist ascetics came to Ceylon 
from the Pallava kingdom in B.C. 157, to attend the inauguration of a stoopa at 
Anooraudhapoora. Prom the numbers given it is considered that the Pallava 
kingdom was extensive. This people is not mentioned in the Asooa inscriptions, or 
by the most ancient , foreign nations. The Pallavas are identified originally with 
the basin of the Palaur, the river which disembogues at Sadras, the <yo^o?pa^ ifiiropiov 
of the Greeks. This country was later known as Tondeimandalam, or the country 
immediately surrounding the present capital of Southern India. They however 
soon extended their bounda,ries. Their first known capital was Oonjeeveram. They 
are held to have been the constructors of the monolithic raths at Mauvellipore or 
the Seven Pagodas. They had also a military centre at Pozhalore near the modern 
Bed Hills, 10 miles north-west of Madras. Prom the east coast they conducted an 
extensive commerce with both the western and eastern worlds. The device of the 
ruling house was at any rate at a later period a bull, and during the same period it 
was a patron in some form of the Sheiva religion 


century of Chris fcianiiiy, to Brahmins to settle in Kerala, The last of thePermauls is celebrated for his conversion to the 
Mahoraodan religion. He finally retired to Mecca, dividing on his departure the Korala kingdom into eighteen or more 
distinct principalities. Ho sailed from Dhormapatam or Calicut. After residing some time at Jeddah he died. Before 
his death however he persuaded an Arab chief to sail for the Malabar coast with a number of followers in order to 
establish a Mahomodan colony and convert the inhabitants to that rehgion. They did so, and mosques were built, 
eleven in number. There is no reason to doubt the general accuracy of this story. A Bajah of Malabar undoubtedly 
became a Mahomodan, and whether be went on pilgrimage to Mecca or not, his change of faith was certainly the 
occasion of political convulsions, and was made the plea of general disobodienoe by his officers who took the opportunity 
of rendering themselves indepondent. These events occurred in the ninth century, and at the end of the fifteenth the 
Portuguese found the country broken up into numerous petty principalities aolmowledging a sort of feudatory obligation 
to a few of tho more powerful of their number, hut all affecting independence. The lineal descendant of the last Pormaul 
was tho Xtajah of Cochin. Amongst the superior states was that of Calicut, whose chief was entitled the Samoodry 
rajah or rajah of the sea coast, and who was thence termed Zamorin by the Portuguese, The origin of Calicut was 
subsequent to tho partition of the country by Cherma Permaul. The foundation of another chieftainship famishes 
an era in common uso, and events in Malabar are ordiiarily dated from tho building of Collam, or Quilon, which 
occurred in the ninth century. In the eighth century Shunoaracharya was hom. He wrote the Mstory of Kerala, and 
made fresh improvements in the condition of the Brahmins, making stringent regulations, which are fully detailed. 
His reforms were promulgated at a great council. For a detailed history of Malabar, reference should he made to 
Volume 11, page 99. 

[iq Skbtch ob thb SBquffii, to tub Histoey of tub Pabbavas — JEarly Eistory ; Moocoonty and other kings . — At their 
first appearance in actual history the Pallavas are found ruling in a mnch larger area than is mentioned in the text, and 
apparently divided into two portions, with distinct capitals and kings at Oonjeeveram in the south, and Vengy in the north. 
They were in fact the masters of the east coast, with a considerable territory inland. From 100 to 800 A.D. Pallava kings 
mentioned in inscriptions arc Madhava Vurmah, Coolaketana, Neelaonnta, and Moocoonty. Under the king last named 
the Pallavas made considerablo progress, and Uharanioottah became a capital city. Moocoonty is said to have intro> 
duced Brahmins into the Pallava country. The erection of the Amravatty Booddhist tope has also been ascribed to this 
king, hut by others it is ascribed to the Andhra kings who ruled west of the Telinga country. During the century 800 
to 400 A.D. the kings mentioned are Chandra Vurmah, Vijaya ISTundy Vurmah, Vijaya Booddha Vurmah, Soanda 
Vurmah, and Trilochana Pallava. About this time the Ghalookyan king Jayasimha Vijayauditya invaded the Deccan, 
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82. Tlie Calinga realm may be included among tlie most ancient. Tlie origin 
of tlie term is not known, but the Malays still designate all inhabitants of the 
Coromandel coast as Klings. The name appears in the modern Oalmgapatam, 
Ooringa, &c. The inscriptions of a later date speak of Tricalmga or three Calm gas , 
supposed to be ^mravatty, Warangal, and Rajahmundry. And tlm distinction 
must be old. Pliny, following Megasthenes_, mentions the Macco Oahngm and the 
Gangarid Oalingm as separate from the Oalingm proper. The Mahabharat names 
the Oalingas three times, and each time in conjunction with a different people. It 

. _ J-Uo Pnii-ivnq His son Vislinoovardhaiia continued the war, defeated the Pallavas, and 

and was kiUed in a m ilTpallavas tU dominant race in the Decoan.-Pvom 400 to 600 

married a daughter of ^ke Pallava ruling Yurmah, Scanda Vurmah II, Simha 

the kings sS Vurm“h li sluda Vurmah HI, Nnndy Vurmah, Vijaya Booddha Vturmah, 

Vurmah I, Vishnoogopa Vurmah, ’ Period the Pallayas were decidedly the dominant race in the 

and Atty Vurmah. _ At the the moutk of the Southern Pennaur along the eastern 

whole Deccan. bouniry of the Oongoo-Oarnauta kingdom, and across the Toongabudra north- 

ooaat, and inland along the eastern b nZ„inolc-vas of the north Deccan now conquered some Pallava territory 
west far into the northern Deccan, ^he Ohalookyas oi the wore more than once defeated hy 

south of the Nerhudda, whore 409 * t) Badaumy in Belganm, a Pallava strong hold, was oaptm'od by the 

the Oadambas fram the west. Ab . 600 to 600 Pallava kings wore Rajendra Vurmah, Devondra 

Ohalookyas, and Conjeeveram was bmmt^ therm have hion found in the Mysore 

Vm-mah, Vishnoosimha, SSaimy was also temporarily recoverod from the Ohalookyaa. 

country, ^Wng that the Pallava rule ex^ 

At intervals ran A D the Ohalookvan Vioramaditya I conquered the king of Oonjeovoram. In 

OhalookyanldngPoolakeshyn In eOO A.D.the Ohalo^^^ ^ conq^rod Vongy the 

610 Ooobja ViBhnoov^dhana. the Xltwo Pallavas were defeated by the Oadamhas. 

Pallavas. In 634 an alliance was made b ^ ^ He describes the city as being six miles in 

About this time Hwen Thsang Chinese tmvcller ys^ J flourishing 

length, and taj^ £ 7 ^ 1 ™ HngdS at tl^ Se it the™ by the nnmorone BooddM.! 

condition of *1}-° HwenThsane. About 650-670 the groat Sheiva reformer Shunoara. 

monastorios and HiMoo temples _ 7 p„n„yoa wore'dofeatod by Shree Vallabha of the Oongoo-Oarnata and 

charya proaohed in Oonjoevoram. About TOO the Pallavas ^ Goozerat. In 733 the king of 

Buhsoquontly OonJeeTetam was oaptawd by the EasM^^ S ^ 

Oonjoevm-am ™ “SlfhK My Po tflSah T and oaptoad Oonjeeveram. In J58 the Pallaya king Nnndy 
niona, dofoatod and killed the 7 7 Keorfcy Vurmah II, and Oonjeovoram was again captured. In 

Poty Vurmah II was killed by the Docoany Chaloo^^^^ Pallavas were conquered hy the Rashtraeootas. 

768 Molambaftajahwas laugof the^ , Booddhist faith, booame a Jeina, and drove the Booddhists from 

In 788 , 11 ^ in the inscriptions are Simha Vishnoo, Mahondra Vurmah T, 

Oonjeovoram. B'^om 700 ^hoBallava fan^ m^^^ Narsimha Vurmah II, Nundy Vurmah, and Pallava- 

Narsimha Vurmah I, MahmdraVm otS^Son wars with the Saharas (Bowrahs), the Nishaudas (probably a tribo 

malla Mundy Vurmah. Nuudy V ■Rnsh+racoobas oonauered the king of Oonjeovoram. Soon after this the 

on the Vindhyas), and thekllavaking, and in 894 Voera 

Pallavas wore conquered by th^Oo ^ norbhorn Pallava kings montionod in insoriptions are Jaya 

Nolamba. (2) Deohne of the Laua o nio„clra Vurmah Dova, all reigning at Oalinganagara. ThoOliolas now began 

Vurmah DQva,Ananta Vurmah Deva, iJaiiavas formed an alliance wiLh their invotorato enemies the 

to threaten tto Pallava ^^—At SUra^M was king of the Pallavas. The Oholas 

Ohalookyas against the Oholas. A . (.■up, p„iiavaa wore finally overthrown by Athonday, son of Oooloboonga 1, 

meanwhilo continued their After this conquest 

BajondraOhola, andOon 30 Gveramhooa modern Bellary district, and ro-ostablishod tboraBolves to some 

the Pallavas retired westwards Coontala m the ^ OhAookyas. In 1079 a Pallava prince was 

extent, but with much reduced po • Tti 1:^0 the Deccany Ohalookya king Jagadooamulla drove the Pallavas 

governor of Banavauay under the Ohalookyas. ^ ^223, after which 

from their then remaining poaaesaio s, . Summani of Pallava Mstori/.— The different periods of Pallava 

date they „ muev first came into prominent notice at about the oommoucoraont of the 

history may he shortly hS extended their dominion over a large portion of the 
Christian S; ^^^^^y^X^Western and Basteru Ohalookjas successively drove them out of portions of their kingdom, 

Pallavas and the ^ thl Pallavas, sums up his resoarohos regarding them to the following offopt. 

S that L Sr early centuries of the Christian ora, and probably earlier, a powerful and oivilmed empire 

Ho oonoludos, that in me eaiiy co yinmalv the emniro of the Pallavas ; whose capital, Ooiiioovoram, was one of 

ilouiriohoa oror a groat f ° tortiSod , wboio advaacomont fa tho aria U 

■v° Tft JhrSsS^lt toM oti^avalty, audita ormlo oaoloaaroS ; by tbo OJoayatod mcmoliUiio aoyoa-Btoreyod 
illustratedbythoBo^clhisyo^ the rock-sculptured monolithic monuments of tho Seven Pagodas; by the 

nZ? ofthfroyalLb of Szhal and its brazon gate ; by its statues of tho Joinas and of its early kings 5 hy 
remarkable puiar or rneroym a„v,o,.afn a-xrahnm nP irriffation* bvits ooooanut topes, betel gfirdons, and orchards of 
its Zrtv thetuperi^^^^^^^^^ ^ LVariot/aud excellent execution 

grafted mango teoes , armour iu which its war-olephauts were clad ; by its fortresses j by its 

of its oomage , by its sea-gomg s p , y its verv nowerful neiirhbours, and the signal victories of its own 

fluoeessto^xBtanoe of the e 1 rovonne administration has boon su^bstan- 

armies withm the temtory or power daring the subsequent political changes of the country ; whose rohgioua 

“■^Brtonfs Srated by its numeroS Booddhist monasteries, Hindoo temples, and Jeina bastis ; by the saorodnoss of 
?r^«^AleaofZ capital, Oonjeeveram, which has been regarded from very early txmes as one of the seven most 
the temples ot its oapimi, j religious metropolis of tho south 5 hy the various decisive religious 

sacred places of I p | ^ to religious persons} and by the settlement of Booddhist monks 

fr^ alS SiMidomC ot^liote^ of Brahmfaa from at least the fo„th osatn^, whoae 

there from at l^at auemented hy the commerce of its numerous sea-ports, extending along the whole 

SeS'Dmst fmm SernOudfalore to Ganjam, into which the greater part, if nob the whole, of the aja-trade 
? S?e Golden Chersonese and the farther east and the western world was carried at least as early as the first 

between the riches were still further enhanced by its various mineral resources, and 

centimes^ of the 0 “an^ ^the S Zmond mines existing at that time in any known part of the world , and 
espeoiaHy y ^ palmy days extended from the Nerhnddaand the borders of Onssa on tho north, to the 

ThS^ of Se OouKoo and Ohola^kingdoms in the neighbourhood of the Southern Pennaur or Ponniaur on the 
northern limits from the northern exteemity of the Western Ghauts, down the line of the western water-parting 

tooni Nnn^^^^ the neighbourhood of the Shevaroy Hills to tho Bay of Bengal, on the 

. ‘ai^^S^e^Zkt^twritS^whi^^ ahiZantly entitled it to he called by the Chinese pilgrim Pa Hian in the fourth 
Century A.D., “ the kingdom of the Daeshina.” 
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lias boon stated, but improbably, that tbe name of the country Telingana, and of tbe 
Toloogoo language, was derived by corruption from Tricalingana. The Sanscrit 
dorivation from Trilinga or three lingams is still less probable. The people of that 
ooimti'y "w^ere not lingam worshippers at so early a date. Teloogoo means the clear 
language. Oalinga is alluded to in the earliest extant chronicles of India and 
Ooylon. Tbe oldest Booddhist legends speak of the Oalinga monarchs as rulers of 
a civilized country. There is an account which states that the Ceylon Yijaya was 
descended from a Oalinga stock. Another tradition mentions a famine in the 
Oalinga country in the second generation before Booddlia, that is to say 620 B.O. 
Pliny places tbe Oalingse on the sea coast, below the Malli of Mons Maleus or the 
modern Mabendragherry. The name is on the whole rather that of a country than 
of a dynasty, and the limits must have varied. Ordinarily it indicates the country 
nortli of tbe G-odavery and south of Orissa, and running inland as far as the Eastern 
Ghauts. But it has also been used to include Orissa, and even the country as far 
tlio Ganges valley. The country known later as the Vengy country was that por- 
tion of Oalinga which la'y between the Kistna and Godavery riversO'^J. Amravatty, 
Warangal, Vaigy, Calingapatam, Chicacole, and E-ajahmundry, were at different 
timoH principal places within the limits of Oalinga. Sinhapoora is the Sanscrit name 
for an ancient capital city inland. Of the early history of this conntry little is known. 
It oxporienoed successively, and in different parts, the rules of the IR^wryas, the 
AndhrasP®!, tlie Pallavas, the Eastern Ohalookyas, and the Ganapaties. Of these, the 
Mowryas belong to the most ancient period. Their capital was in the far north at 
Pautalipootra near the modern Patna, but the inscription of the Mowryan king Asoca 
at Jowgada in Gaujam, shows their occupation of the Oalinga country. The 
inHCi^ipfcioiis of Ijliis pfirt of fcli© country sliow no tmc© of tli© EinoiGnt DrsividiEin 
alphabet, and it is possible that the inhabitants never possessed it. The character 
wiiioh tboy afterwards acquired came direct from the Asoca alphabet, though inde- 
pondontly of tbe Ohera above-mentioned, and forming quite a separate family [ 


ri4l TIihtory op the Vengy Eumrs.— The Vongy kingdom, that is to say tho country lying botwoentho 

Ki«tiL"Lnd Ooda'rory mvors and extending from the sea a short distance inland, was ruled by the PallaTas till 610 A.D.; 
wWn n w tV Ooobja VishnSovardhana, tho first king of tho Eastern Ohalookya dynasty. It is unoortain 

this poriod the Vengy kingdom was independent, or merely a provmoe of tho Oanjy kingdom s but 
ruled ab tho two capitals. The capital of tho Vengy kingdom was Podda Vaigy, a few miles north of Wloro, 
thrOocSveiW diatriot. Shortly after tho conquest of Vongy by tlio Ohalookyas, the country was visited by Hwon 
ThmL whASlIathe kingdom ‘Antalo' and the capital ‘ Pingkilo,* which may bo tho locative cases of Andhra and 
V tnTHUkmi For nominatives. An inscription of A.D. 807 speaks of dio Eastern Ohalookya king as ‘Lord of 

Vengy till 1022, when it was incorporated with the Ohola kingdom. Vongy oamo into 
1 ofS of krangal in tho twelfth century, and followed tho fate of that kingdom. Tho 

wifliint, V«nffy is inoludod in tho modern Godavery district. 

WM-wwitr HiaTOBY Olf TiiBANniiEA Dynasty.— Tho northern portion of tho Prosidonoy was inoludod in tho 
4 J soon after the commencement of the Christian ora. Tho Mowryas, who had tboir capital at Pautali- 

Awdbm kwmtAwm by tbo Sangas, and those again by tbe Oanwas. The last Oanwa king was murdered 

(FabuO')> Qi,oo^a,oa or Shipraoa, who in B.O. 31 seized tho throne, and founded tho Andhra dynasty. The 
hv UlM ivSapaf, and Pliny mentions thorn as Qons Anclaren. Throe dynasties sucoossively 

Unmu \3„£j.dom, namely the Andhras proper, the Andhra,] auticas, or relatives of tho Andliras, and the^ 

jntM or servants of the Andhras. The whole of tho north' of the Madras Prosidonoy down at least to 

probably considerably to tho south of it, was inoludod in thoir territories, but thoir occupation 
Kmina. nivor, Booddbists in roligion. About tbo boginning of the Christian era they wore 

ms ,,ossessod according to Pliny large armies. The dynasty continued to rule till about 430 A.D., but 

|jowc»rfuli ^ ^jji its history then beyond a list of kings- It is uncertain at what period tho Andliras lost possession 

SffchS? loSory in this Prosidonoy. 

riBT OB' THM SEQUEL TO THE HiSTOBY oE Oahnga.— TMs anoiont kingdom is mentioned by Pliiy as 

pm j G-ewagaridum Calingarum.’ The name Gangarid points to the GuiigaB,_ who wore probably rulers of this 


’ e-*-" period. An ancient inscription found at Chicacole in Ganjam gives tho name of Nandaprabhan- 

w w I Oalinga, at a period probably previous to the Chalookyan conquest of Vongy at tho beginning of 
AD. This sovereign was a Gun ga by origin. His grant is dated from tho city of Saurapully. 
fch» iwwnttt Vnrmoh. His grants are dated from tho city of 

Two has tho Chalookyan conquest in the seventh century, little or nothing is hoard of the Oalinga 

A.,D., when a period of anarchy ensued in the Eastern Chalookyan territory which lasted for about 
CStmgit# MU Oahnga princes again rose to power for a time at Oalinganagara. Kings mentioned in 

tw®nby* 80 Y 0 U y » Vurmah Deva, Ananta Vurmab Deva, who was reigning in A.D. 986, Eajondra 

ox Vurmah Deva, and Satyavurmah Deva. It seems very likely that the dynasty of Ganapaties 

Yufmah ^^T***’ -was reigning over Oalinga at the commencement of the twelfth century, was connected with the 

w ^ of Oalinga. The Ganapaties were a Gunga race, but opinions differ as to whence thoy took 

aueecostion is that they were descended from the Gunga family which was driven out of the Oongoo 
thtlx **l»^ 894 A.D., and another theory is that they were an offshoot of the Oholas. It seoms much raoro 

was their original home, and that they were the lineal descendants of tho Gungas of Oalinga. 
probaW® in connection with this dynasty is that of Tribhoovanamnlla. He was succeeded by Prolarajah 

fet© fiwfc at the commencement of the twelfth century A.D. He built Warangal, eight of his prede- 

who ©'i' Hanoomaoonda. He is stated to have defeated and captured Teila III of the Western Ohalookya 

pewoxs BTiooeeded by Pratanpa Eoodra I, who extended his dominions considerably. He is said to have 

H© was *-u4„ 1 — 1,„4! — Ho was saocoedod 


in aE probability this was part of the Ganapaty kingdom long before. 

OOftqttftxea at whose death his widow Eoodramma ascended the throne. She was in many respects a very 

by her long reign of thirty-eight years being marked by an extremely able system of administration. 
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83. Knowledge of Southern India in the most ancient times by Foreigners. — 
The most ancient legends connecting India with the west are the invasions of 
Semiramis and Sesostris, the progress of Dionysus through the east, and the 
labours of Hercules. The invasions, if they occurred, touched only the north. 
The worship of Dionysus is connected with that of Yishnoo, the prevailing religion 
of the Granges valley. Hercules is stated to have had for daughter Pandaia, 
a female ruler of the southern country extending to the sea which produces 
pearls. Arrian’s name for the Indian Hercules is ^opadvr)<;^ the meaning of which 
is not known. He has been identified with the Balarama of the Brahminical pantheon. 
Balarama represents the agricultural population. In a broader view he may be 
said to represent Shiva. In the first book of the Odyssev the 23rd and 24th 
lines run thus l — didLoire'i to\ SeSaiaTcii ec'^aTOi dvSpcov, otpuev BvcofMevov virepiovo^ 

oiS’ dvtovTo^. The Eastern .iEthiops indicate, if only indistinctly, the old inhabi- 
tants of India. The Edomites were the earliest people of antiquity who traded 
with Ophir. The time of return in these voyages was in the third year, though 
the absence was only eighteen months ; a period which would be accounted for by 
passages made with the monsoons. Ophir is held to be Ceylon or the Malabar 
coast. The first authentic notice of India is afforded by the invasion of Alexander. 
That event was a mere partial inroad producing no lasting effects. Yet the 
narratives of the expedition are precious in so far as they show that the Hindoos 
were ^ then precisely the same people as now ; divided into castes, addicted to 
ascetic superstition, and abstruse philosophy. The expedition of Seleucus and 
the embassy of Megasthenes brought to light the existence of the great empire 
above-mentioned, of which the capital was Palibothra, on the Ganges. The inter- 
position of the hostile monarchy of the Parthians cut off all land communicatiops 
between Eome and India, but one embassy from this country reached the court of 
Augustus, proceeding by sea from the coast of Malabar. The Periplus of the 
Erythrman sea gives valuable information as to the commerce of Southern Indi^ 
in the first century of the Christian era[^^]. 


Marco I’olo, who visil-ecl Southorn India towards tlio close of her reign, montions hor ag follows !•—•'* TMa kingdom 
was formerly under tho rule of a king, and sinoo his death some forty years past it has been npdor his qpeon, a lady 
of miioh diserotion, who, for tho groat lovo sho boro him, novor would marry another husband. And I can assure you 
tliat during all that space of forty years she had administered hor realm as well as over hor 'husband did, or better 
and as slio was a lovor of jusbioo, of equity, and of peace, sho was more beloved by those of hor kingdom than over was 
lady or lord of thoirs boforo.” In A.D. 1296, Roodramma’s daughter’s son Prataupa Roodra having attained his maiority 
tho ciuoon abdioai,od in his favour. This king was ono of tho most powerful princes of his time, and was Virtnaily the 
last of his lino. In 1309 tho Mahomodans xinder Malik Oaufoor having conquered Doyagherry, turned thoir attention 
to Warnngal. Tho first campaign was unsnooossful, but in the second Prataupa Roodra was defoatod, his capital 
captured, and tho kingdom rondored tributary bo Dolhi. In 1320 Prataupa Roodra made an alRanoo with tho Raiah of 
Dovaghorry against tho king of Dolhi. In oonsoquonoo of this a Mahomodan army under Ooloogh Khan was sent 
against Warangal. Tho oxpodition, however, was unsnccossful, as tho foree that inyostod tho town was attacked by 
(lisoaso, and finally oompoUod to rniso tho siogo. In 1323 however a second largo Mahomodan force captured Waran- 
gal, and Prataupa Roodra was sent a prisoner to Dolhi. His son Krishna sucocodod to a much rodnood kingdom" 
In 1311 lie joined a confodoration of Hindoo states which suoooedod in driving tho Mahomedans out of tho kingdom* 
Tlio kings of Dolhi soora bo have taken no further stops against tho Warangal kingdom, bub in 1868 the .Bahminy king 
Mahomod Shah plundered tho country up to tho capital, and only retired on boing paid the expenses of the war. Jn 
1371 war again broke out between Warangal and the Bahminy kingdom, in which the former was defeated 'and 
Nagadova son of tho king Krishna lost bis life, Tho king of Warangal now applied to Delhi for assistance, but without 
oJl'ocR, and on boing again attacked by the Bahminy king submitted and paid an immense ransom. A treaty was then 
made, by which the boundaries of the two kingdoms wore settled. In 1424 Ahmed Shah Bahminy attacked Warangal 
and the roigning king was killed, Nothing moro is known of the dynasty, Tho Warangal kingdom booame part of 
the Bahminy dominions. After the dismemberment of the Bahmipy empire at the end of the fifteenth century, Oalinga 
formed part of tho Oootbshahy kingdom of Golcondah, Aurungzeob annexed Golcondah in 1688 and Oalinga thus 
beoamo part of tho Moghul Empire, but the occupation was little more than a military one, and the Ilindop chiefs wore 
left much to themselves till 1.724 when Yoosuf Jah, the great Nizam-ool-moolk, took actual possession of the country. 
In 1763 this part of the country, then known as the Northern Oircars, was ceded to the French by Salanbnt Jung 
Soobadar of the Docoan, In 1769 howoyer tho French wore driven out by the English, and possossipn of the Oircars 
was transferred to the English* under a treaty with Salaubut Jnng. This arrangement was ratified by the Moghul 
Emporor’’s firmaun in 1766, but the English did not finally take possession till the following year. The modern 
districts of Ganjam and Vizagapatam include the ancient Oalinga. 

[iq SKBjTaii Account oy the Knowlbdgb os Southern India by Foreign Anoirnt Nations oontinubd down to 
THE MiddIjBJ Ages — Introduation . — Tho Burmese frontier has been nnfavourablo to intercourse between India and 
foreign nations. The Himalayan mountains have blocked in the country on the north. Yqt in the north-west passes 
of tho Himalayas there has boon opportunity for access, and the exterior sea-board of the peningula has laid the country 
o})oii to tho visijis of those travelling by sea, It is tliis last route, and especially that on the western side of India 
which tho visits of foreigners have mostly taken. Commercial ancient history is to 'a large extent the history of the 
struggle for tho tWeit trade pf the Bast by the Persian Gulf and Red Soa j and thp modem history of the Old Work! 
has been modi^pd by the discovery of the route to India round the Gape of Good Hope. The extent to which there is 
evidence of direct intercourse between Southern India and ancient nations varies, but even whpre there is no evidence 
muph m-ay l?o learnt from inference. (2) Hcjypt .— One of tho earliest countries with which India had commercial 
relations was Egypt. Mummips wrapped in Indian muslins have been found in Egyptian tombs dating fully 2000 years 
B.O. The ancient Egyptians used indigo for dyeing purposes, which could have come only from India. The Biblical 
story of Josojih shows a caravan trade to Egypt from the Bast. An invasion of India in B.O. 981 by Rameses II the 
Greek Sesostris, is recorded, by Diodorus Siculus, He conquered the whple valley of the Ganges, When Wter 
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84. Subsequent Dr^yidian History doy’-n to the Eleventh Century.— During 
tMs period tlie old Pandyan power waned, the Ohera kingdom was contracted to 
small dimensions in the south-west, and the Ohola power alone maintained itself. 
The Pallava and Oalinga powers were confined within the neighbourhood of the east 


tte death of Alexander the Great, Ptolemy son of Lagus obtained possession of Egypt (B.C. 238), he establishod 
the seat of government at Alexandria which soon became a populous and wealthy city. Ptolemy’s son and 
successor Ptolemy Philadelphus, in order to centre the Indian trade in Alexandria began the construction of a 
canal from Arsinoe (the modern Suez) on the Red Sea to the eastern branch of the Nile ; but this work was never 
finished. The same king built Berenice on the west coast of the Red Sea, which became the medium of intercourse 
between the East and West for the next two hundred and fifty years, or as long as Egypt remained an indoponclont 
kingdom. It is a matter of conjecture how far those facts indicate a direct commerce between the West Coast and 
Egypt. (3) Assi/na.— The first warlike invasion of India mentioned by classical authors is that of Somiramis, 
widow of Ninus of Nineveh, whom Diodorus Siculus relates to have crossed the Indus with a very largo army, 
but to have been then signally defeated and put to flight by an Indian prince named Strabrobatea. This was in 
the year 2034 B.O. Semiramis erected a column describing her conquests as extending from Nineveh to the 
Itamenes (Jumna) eastward, and southward to the country which produced myrrh and frankincense ; this last is tho 
interior of India. There was a constant intercourse between India and tho Assyrian empire by land. I’rohably 
Assyria knew nothing of Southern India. (4) The Phcenicians . — A trade botwoen Eurojio and Asia was early carried 
on by the Phoenioians, and these people wore employed in tho later naval expeditions of Egypt. Hiram of Tyro (080 
B.O.) extended his oommeroial operations to India, and in connootion with the Hebrew Ring Solomon enjoyed a 
monopoly of the trade. It was oarriod on from harbours at the lower end of the Arabian Gulf, which tho Pluenicians 
seized from the Idumeeans. Among the products of India or Arabia mentioned in the Bible are found tho following ; 
cinnamon, cassia, sweet calamus, staobo or gum, onyoba or skekoloth (a black odoriferous shell), _ galbanum (a gum 
or resin), aloes, myrrh, and frankincense. Of these, cinnamon and cassia can be attributed specially to India, and 
with all tho others were brought originally through Arabia into Egypt, Judma, Phoonioia, and Syria, and from 
those countries distributed around tho coasts of the Moditorranoan. Tho word India itself occurs in the book of 
Esther where it is spokou of as a province subject to King Abasuorus. Two Hobrow words in tho Bible are identical 
with Tamul, and point to an early intercourse with Southern India; namely ‘tooki’ (pcaoook), the Tamul 
and'abalim’ (a fragrant troo), the Tamul ^Qdj. (6) Persia . — In B.O. 567 tho frontier of Persia, then 
under Gyrus son of Oambysos I, extended to tho borders of Hindostan ; but Cyrus did not cross the Indus. DfU’ius 
Hystaspes iu B.O. 521 extended the dominions of Persia, and conquered part of India ; tho tributo paid by which 
was four times as much as that yielded by tho inch provinces of Babylon and Assyria, and nearly a third part of the 
whole revenue of the Persian monarchy. In his roign Scylax of Oaryanda in Oaria sailed down the Indus from 
Peukelaotis, and then along the Arabian coast by the samo course afterwards taken by Nearchus. The chief 
commercial intercourse between Persia and India was by land, oommoclitios being transported on oamols from tho 
Indus to the Oxus, down which they wore oarriod to tho Caspian Sea, and thonoo distributed in various diroctions. 
Early in the sixth century A.D., the Persians under Ohosroos Nousohirvan hold a distinguished position in bbo Bast. 
Their ships frequented the harbours of India, and their iloot was successful in an expedition against Ooylon. 
Cosmas Indioopleustes, a Greek merchant who travollod in the East at this period, has mentioned the importanco 
of the trade between Persia on tho one side and Ceylon and India on tho other. In proof of this ho mentions a 
number of Nestorian or Syrian Christians found by him in Southern India, who were originally convortod by mission- 
aries from Persia, and wore subject to tho jurisdiction of tho Archbishop of Solouoia. Tho Persians then mono- 
polized the silk trade, both from India and China, owing to thoir power of molesting tho caravans. They continued 
subsequently to carry on an extensive trade with India, which however was finally destroyed through the capture' of 
Orraus on tho Porsian Gulf by tho Portuguoso about tho beginning of the sixtoonth oontury. (0) The Qreeks.—Axi 
ancient legend, Tolatod by Otosiaa and other writers, states that Dionysus visited India about 1450 B.O., and civilized its 
tribes, teaching thorn cultivation, tho use of the grapo, and the arts of civilization. Another logond connects Horaclos 
with India. He is said to have married Pandaoa, the daughtor of an Indian king, and to have founded a long dynasty. 
Tho Greeks must have known of tho oxistonoo of India as early as tho heroic times, since Homer mentions tho uso of 
articles of Indian morohandizG, which went by names of Indian origin; such as /cainriTepos ‘ tin ’ (tho Sanscrit ‘ kas- 
teera’), and i\4^a,s ‘ivory’ (connected with the Sanscrit ‘ibha,’ an elephant). Those conceptions howovor were 
nnoertain, and India was confounded with Ethiopia. Other Greok words which demonstrate an early intercourse with 
Southern India are 6pvCa (rice), tho Tamul jpjifim ; and Kdpmov (cinnamon), the Tamul SQ^eurr. The first Greek who 
clearly speaks ofln^a is Heoataeus of Miletus (649-486 B.O). ^ Herodotus (450 B.O.) also mentions India in his 
enumeration of the satrapies of Darius. According to the latter* authority, the Indians paid a tributo of 360 talents 
of gold dust ; this as stated above boiug four times as much in value as that yielded by the satrapy of Babylonia 
Conjoined with Assyria. Herodotus has a fablo that ants bigger than foxes dug up this gold. Ho mentions ootLon, 
which he desorihes as Wool growing on trees ; and ho speaks of large reeds, probably bamboos. Ho says of tho tribes of 
India, that they were exceedingly numerous and spoke a variety of languages. He mentions cannibals ; also tribes 
who entirely abstained from animal food. His knowledge was apparently confined to the countries on the Indus. 
Otesias (400 B.O.) who was for many years physician to Artaxerxes Mnomon, wrote a work called IpSiKd ; but it 
contains many fabulous accounts. In tho year B.O. 334, Darins Codomanus, successor of Arses, was on tho throne of 
Persia ; while Alexander, a youth of twenty years of age, had snoceeded to tho monarchy of his father Philip of 
Maoedon, and was planning a universal extension of his dominions. In the spring of that year Alexander invaded the 
territories pf Persia, and defeated Darius, first at tho Qranious in Bithynia ; then at the decisive battle of Issus, in 
Cibcia (B.O. 338). After a two years’ campaign, wherein Tyre, Jerusalem, and Egypt wore subdued, he finally defeated 
tlie Persian king in B.O. 331, at the battle of Aabela, near the mountains of Kurdestan. Darius was soon afterwards- 
murdered by onp of his ofB.oers, Bessus, satrap of Baikh ; and Alexander laid waste the satrapy to avenge the death 
of his noble enepdy. In 327 B.O. Ale:?ander marched towards India. With considerable difhculty ho reduced 
Afghauistaun, and then crossed the Indus into a territory called Taxila. With the chief of this country he made an 
alliance, the Hindoo being anxious to secuTS the co-operation of the invaders against the great rajah, Porus or Pooroo,. 
reigning in Oanouj and enjoying the monarbhy over aU Hindostan. In 826 Alexander advanced, and was resolutely 
opposed by Porus on the eastern bank of the Jhelum, or Hydaspes river. The Hindoos were defeated in a pitched 
battle ; but Alexander finding his army unwilling to advance further into India, retraced his steps, took his whole forco 
on board a vast number of galleys, and sailed down the Hydaspes to the Indus. After severe fighting at several 
places on the route, he reached the mouth of the Indus in safety, and divided his army into two parts, one division 
under Nearchus, having order's to sail up the Persian Gulf, while Alexander himself went by land. This was the last 
invasion of India before that of the Mahomedans. Alexander believed in the ancient legends of Dionysus and 
Heracles. When he captured the strong fortress of Aornus situated between the Indus and the Kw^-fiv (Oahool), ho 
rejoiced that he had reduced a stronghold which Heracles himself had not been able to take. Subsequently, at the 
point where the Hydaspes (Jhelum) and the Aoesines (Ohenaub) unite, he encountered a tribe, which from their use of 
clubs and the saored mark on their faces were thought by the Greeks to be the descendants of Heracles. And when,, 
•having overcome this tribe, they entered the country of the Oxydraesa and Malli, Alexander encouraged his men by 
saying that they should pass the limits of the conquests of Dionysus and Heracles. The followers or Alexander the' 
Great gave a fairly accurate aceount of the country. The works of the -writers Boeto, Diognetus, Nearchus, Onesi- 
oritus, Aristobulus, aud Oallistheues are lost ; but their substance is condensed in Strabo, Pliny, and Arrian. Onosi- 
critus was the first western writer to mention Ceylon, Other and later writers were Megasthenes and Deimaohus,. 
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coast. These changes were caused by pressure from the nations whom several 
centuries had bred on the uplands of the Deccan. It is reasonable to infer that 
the reason why the Oholas in the valley of the Oauvery maintained nevertheless a 
superiority was that Brahmins had imparted to them their civilization. 


ambassadors from Soleucus to Oliundragoopfca aud his son Allitroohados at Palibothra or Patna 5 Patrocles, admiral 
of Soleucus who visited the west coast ; Timosthenes, admiral of Ptolemy Philadelphus Dionysius, sent by the sams 
king on air overland expedition to India through Persia ; and Eudoxius sent on a voyage of discovery to the wost 
coast of India by Ptolemy Buorgotos in B.C. 140. To Alexander belongs tho credit of having perceived the value 
of Indian commorco, aud of having by the foundation of Alexandria given a direction to the oonrso in which it. 
flowed for eighteen subsequent centuries, until the discovery by tho Portuguese of tho rente by tho Cape of Good 
Hope. Tho Macedonians wore astonishod at tho riches and close population of tho Punjaub. Their acoounts 
woro exaggerated, as they say that Alexander subdued 6,000 cities as largo as Cos, but nevertheless enough 
remains to show that Northern India at that time was in a highly flourishing condition. Tho information given by 
those writers is varied and extensive. All native commodities which to this day form the staple of Indian commerce 
woro fully known to them ; namely rioo (Upv^a), cotton and muslins Oiio-o-os), sugar-cane (which they call honey-bearing 
roods), and silk ((rrjpiicd). None of tlroso articles bad yet boon brought into Greece or' any part of Europe by sea. 
Tho Macedonians also described tho most striking oharaoteristics of the Hindoos, in their superstition, policy, manners, 
habits, and customs, as follows. There were seven castes. Namely the philosophors or Brahmins {^iA6(ro<poi, (ro^urral ) ; 
tho husbandmen (yeupyoQ j tire herdsmen, shepherds, and hunters (flovKdXoi, iToip.4ves, eripevral ) ; tho artisans {rexv'trat) ; 
tho soldiers {iroKefuffral) ; tho inspectors of manuora or polico (^^opot, Mo-kotoi) ; and tho oonnoillors and assessors. 
This olassilicaiion is mainly correct. The manner of bunting and taming tbo elephant are correctly described by 
Arrian. There woro no slaves in India ; Monoo mentions seven sorts, but probably tho sorvibnde was so light as to 
escape) the notice of strangers. Gold was oolloctod in rivors. Chintzes (trivSdves eiaydeTs) are mentioned. The palm 
called rd\a (talipot) is moirtionod. Tho natives woi'o cotton garmonts reaching to tho middle of the leg. Parrots and 
moekoys are oorroctly descrihod. Tho nso of strigils and shampooing is montionod. Intermarriagos between the 
(lifforont castes woro forbidden. Mogastbonos denies that the Indians possessed a knowledge of writing; Nearobns 
bowovor says that tboy wrote on a sorb of olotli, and tliat those letters wore hoautiful in form. Mention is made of rioe 
planted in water 5 and of wino made from rice, or arrack. Tbo natives are described as being vegetarians, only the 
hunters eating moat. Tho men woro earrings, dyed tho beard, used umbrellas, caxTiod daggers, and had tur'bans on 
their heads. Tho natives always followed the hereditary occupation of tho caste. They porfpratod the nose and 
lips. The king was attended 'ey a guard of women. Two sorts of philosophers ore described, viz., fipdxpi-upes and 
yepfiams (probably T in the manuscript is a misprint for S) ; that is to say Brahmins proper and Shramanas or ascetics. 
Tlio pouanoos of the latter are detailed. Those particulars show tho Maoodonians to have been careful observers, 
Eratosthenes (B.C. 200), librarian of Alexandria in tho reign of Ptolemy Energotes I, inoludos India in his treatise on 
geography. Of tho parallols of latitude drawn by Mm, the most southorn passed through Taprobano (Ceylon), and 
others through tho south coast oC India, Palibothra (Patna), and tho Ganges and Indira ; while two of his parallels of 
longitude passed rospoobivoly through tlio mouths of tbo Ganges and Indus. Ho derived his information on Indian 
sub, loots from Hie Macedonian writers. Tho next reliable Greek historian is Agatharebidos (177 B.O.), president of 
the' Aloxaudrinn library, much of whoso information was afterwards copied by Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, Pliny, Pom- 
poniiis Mola, aud others. In Diodorus Siculus (oiroitor B.C. 40) is found an account of tho discovery of Ceylon, iu 
wliioli fact and fiction arc minglod. According to this account, larabulns a moroJiant Tiaving been oapbm’od by pirates 
and taken to iBthiopia was in compliance with a solemn rite exposed in a boat, which after a voyage of four months 
reached Ceylon. Hore ho resided seven years, and then made his way back to Gi'eece through India. Some of tho facts 
ho narrated boar tho stamp of being gonuino. For instance the stature of tho natives, and the flexibility of their 
joints ! tho length of thoir oars, borod and pendent ; the perpetual verdure of tho trees 5 the attachment of the 
natives to astronomy 5 thoir worshi]) of tho olomonts, particularly tho sun and moon ; thoir cotton olothos ; the onstom. 
of several mou having a wifo in common; tho 0 quality of day and night; tho ‘ calamus ’ or maizo. lambulus says of 
the alphabot that tho characters woro originally seven, but became twenty-eight, by four various forma or oombiua- 
tiouR of each; an account wluoli agrooa exactly with tho facts. It has boon alleged as a reason for doubting 
lambulus’ voracity, that ho says ho was in Ceylon seven years, yet never mentions cinnamon. Other Greek authors 
who wrote about India aro Strabo (20 A.D.) ; tho author of the trepltrXovs rijs ipvBpds OaKdacrris (probably a merchant 
living in Egypt iu the first century A.D.) ; Arrian (180 A.D.) ; Ptolemy (oiroiter 30 A.D.) and Oosmas Indiooploustos 
(536 A.D.). Strabo’s account of India is takon almost entirely from Mogasthones, or from the still earlier Maoedoniau 
writers, • and as ho appears to have had iro later sources of knowledge his information is not perfectly satisfactory, 
Tho information contained in tho TrepiTrXous is both curious and interesting. It states that tho first place in India at 
which trading vossols starting from Egypt to uohod was -tcarrdXa on tho Indus, llithor they imported woollen and 
linon cloth, silver, money, and wino ; in return rocoiving spices, gems, silk, and popper. The next port was jiap^apinn 
at tho mouth of the Indus. Hero tho imports woro apparel, very fine cottons, topazes, coral, storox, franklnoense, 
glass vossols, plato, spice, and wine; and the exports wore oostus, bdellium, spikenard, emeralds, sapphires, fura 
and silks from China, and indigo (IvSiichv ixi\av). Tho most considerable emporium on tho coast was fiapiya,(a 
(Broach). Tho imports at this place besides those already mentioned included brass, tin, lead, glass, perfumes, 
and Italian Laodiooan and Arabian wines. Among tho exports wore gems, ivory, myrrh, and cotton. At ixo{i(ipt$ 
(Oranganore) additional exports were pearls, diamonds, rubies, betel, tortoise-shell, and popper of the host quality ; 
while tho imports included besides the articles ah’eady mentioned, spice in large quantities. The ordinary gems 
takon from /xodCipis and ve\KMa were not found in India, but were brought from Taprobano or Ceylon. They probably 
consisted of tho varieties of what aro now called corundum ; viz., sapphire, ruby, &o. Separately the &U/j.as is 
montionod as being sent from these ports, which indicates undoubtedly diamonds, the production of Indian mines. 
The oorrootness of this account is confirmed by comparing it with the section of tho Digest of the Homan Law, 
entitled ‘ Species pertinontes ad vootigal,’ in which the Indian commodities subject to the payment of duties are 
enumerated. The author of the TreplirAouy enumerates various other Indian ports along the coast as far as the 
mouth of tho Ganges, but with a few exceptions his kuowlodgo of these places is slight. His description of Koixdp 
or Cape Comorin, on tho other hand is accurate. Ptolemy (A.D. 130), in forming his general system of geography, 
adopted the ideas, and imitated the practice of Hipparchus, who lived nearly four hundred years before his time. That 
philosopher in order to ascertain the position of the stars in the heavens with accuracy, measured their distance 
from certain oirolos of the sphere ; computing it by degrees, either from east to west, or from north to south. Tho 
former was denominated the longitude of the star, the latter its latitude. This method he afterwards applied to 
geography, but it foil into disuse until revived by Ptolemy. In spite of such assistance, I^tolemy’a delineation of 
the shape of tho Indian continent is extraordinarily erroneous, as he has made the peninsula stretch from the kIxitot 
^ apvyaCnvds or Gulf of Cambay from west to east, instead of extending as it should do from north to south. Hia 
information, however with respect to the country in detail, and tho situation of particular plaoes, was more trustworthy. 
Ho mentions oorrectly most of the plaoes on the coast, and is the first writer to describe the six mouths of the Ganges, 
Identified localities in Southern India mentioned by him are capes xa-pu (Rameswaram), mA^iyiKdv (Point Oalimora), 
and KOfidpia (Oonjorin) ; mount ^ii}mydi (tho Southern Ghauts, in Tamul Qlutr.^ijuih) ; gulfs' and bays ywyynriK&s 
(Bay of Bengal), dpyapMds (Palk’a Bay), aud koKxik6s (Gulf of Manaar) ; rivers p.al(r<e\os (Kistna), rivm (Pannair), 
(TwXiiv (Tambrapumy), aud x^^Vpos (Oauvery) ; tribes and cities, the KaXlyyai, with their chief towns vdpdaKis and 
SavSdyovXa. (Oalingapatam), the with their chief towns irlrvvSpa, (Dharanioottah in Kistna district), and 

dKKoff^yvn (Ooringa), the ctpo^apvoi chief town f/,d\ayya (Mundarajya the modern Nellore), the (rdpai (Oholas), with their 
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85. The Oadamba natioi] proceeded in the first instance from the west coast 
region now styled Canara, but then known as Heiga and Tooloova. Their princi- 
pal capitals were Palanshaca now Halsee in tlie Bombay Presidency due west of 
.Kurnool ; and Banavausy near the nortb-western confines of Mysore in nearly the 


towns apKarov fiaclXetop crapa (Arcot) and SpOavpa fiatrlXetop ardpuayos (Warriore), 7ropaX^a ffuipnrcSp and wapaXla <ra>plyyup 
(the coasts of Tinnevelly and Madura), ttupSIopos x^pa. (the Paundy kingdom), with its capital juc(5ovpu (Madura) the’ 
mpeol (in Tinnevelly), /cdXxot (Korkay), Korndpa (Cottaur in Travanoore) SipvpiK^ (Malabar), with its chief towns 
Kdpovpa (Oaroor) and riivSts (Oadaloondy), plrpa (Mangalore), MKovpa (Nundair or Hyderabad), fialrapa (Beedar) 
trlpvWa (near Bassein), df^epdyopa (Ahmednngger), and rdyapa meogarh). Of the places mentioned by Ptolemy' 
belonging to Southern India, twenty -three end in oup or oi/pa the Tamul a town; for instance (ra\odp, Kopiovpa, 
mSoirepovpa, K.r.X. The loadstone rooks of India, which attracted so much notice from several early writers were 
known to Ptolemy. They may be identified with certain hill ranges in Southern India which mainly consist of mas 
netio iron. Early writers connected their presence with the fact that many of the vessels and boats engaged in the 
Indian coastmg trade contained no iron in their construction, and hence arose the well-known fable about the iniurv to 
shipping caused by the loadstone rooks. The surf boats however have no iron in their construction, because bolts or nails 
would render them too rigid ; and the boats of the Laccadives and Maldives have none, because iron ores do not occur in 
coral islands. Scholasticus the Theban who visited India about 400 A.D., in company with a priest, and reached 
fidvCipis (Oranganore) on the Malabar coast mentions the paypTfris (loadstone) rocks which attract iron-bound vessels 
to their destruction.^ This author also speaks of the thousand islands of the paPiSxuL, by which are meant the 
Laccadives and Maldives. The last Greek author who mentions India is Oosmas Indicopleustes (A.D. 6351 a monk 
who had formerly been a merchant. The main design of his chief work, called ro^oypu<j>la xpicrnapuc-f,, is to prove that 
the earth IS an oblong plane, 12,000 miles long from oast to west and 6,000 miles broad from north to south 
smromided by high walls and ooverod by the sky as with a canopy ; and that day and night are caused by an extremely 
high mountain in the north, round which the sun moves. Some of the facts mentioned by him soom to bo the 
result of personal observation. He was well acquainted with the west coast of India, and mentions uaXe' (the Maln- 
yalam country) as the chief seat of the pepper trade, and gives some particulars relative to croeXeSlBa (Serondib or 
Ceylon). According to him, around it there are a multitude of exceedingly small islets (the Maldives'). All 
contain fresh water and coooanut palms (dpyeWta; Sans, narikola; Arabic narghyl). Those islands lie as close as 
possible together. Ho says that the exports of icaXXlapa (near the modern Bombay) wore brass, sosamino (sisool 
logs, and cotton stuffs,- of (tipSds (Soinde), castorino, musk, and spikenard; and that from To-lvirtra (China), and the 
other countries beyond Ceylon, came silk, aloes, cloves, nutmegs, and sandal-wood. He also states that nearly 
every large town in India had its _ Christian church under the Archbishop of Seleucia. Oosmas mentions Persians 
^ s being rivals with the Romans in the Indian trade. A considorablo change in the nature of the commercial 
mtercomse between Europe and India was occasioned about this period by the introduction of the silkworr into 
Constantinople, and tlienoo into Greece. This was effected during Justinian’s reign (A.D, 627-266) by two 
Persian monks ; who in the course of their missionary labours, penetrated to China, and managed to cravev silk- 
worm eggs surreptitiously out of the country, hidden in a hollow cane. A large number of thcTo insects was soon 

thodomandfor silk from the East diminishod. Eustathius, Arch- 
p Thessalonica (1180 A.D.), in his commentaa-y on tho ‘P’epp^ypais rrjs y^s oi Dionysius Porieuotos mentions tho 
follows t— Others on the contrary have it that Maldivin was originally one vast island, but that a resistless 
ocean burst in upon it far and wide, and formed urjo-ovs dicupdcnas, a countless number of islets.’ (7) The Romans The 

foZro^the t S°th\' Rod 7oa “f V- - Augustus’ reign (B.C. 31) ciSinuedTo nZ;^^ 

looting on tne coast oi the Rod Soa, and cai-nod on an oxtonsivo commorco with India, the luxurious nroducts of wlnVli 

y the Madura rulor. Strabo a^a it wna from king Pandioo, and otkora Bay it waa from king Foma. This latter naTuo 
already loiown in Europe in connection with Alexander’s invasion of India, and was introduced only as a 
K triL'” r .JtoK- Tho name Pandion had noTOr yet been heard in EurT^e, S ZerefeSal 

S emhLa^Llf 1.3; . T “P^htoa no donbt a voyage to Europe from the South Malabar ooaal! 

valuable and curious presents including a sorpont ten cubits long. In the letter tho kincp described 

Augustus’ friendship. In the embassy was an Indian named 
aZsZs to Ohegas the Shraraana or Booddhist ascetic) from Barugaza (Broach) ; who accompanied 

K tb7? self-immolation as Calanus had done in AlexanLr’s tim^ ZarmSogas’ 
TNAO’^ Ann 3iidi£iTi, was to loG SGon as lata as Pln.tarch*s timo, the epitaph boiiiff ZAPMANOXHTAS 

an ■? kata TA DATPIA INAHN E0H EATTON AnA©ANATl2A2 KEITAI, ‘here r efts toxSieZ 

are fotSd himself immortal according to the custom of his country.’ In Virgil and hSo 

TeaW iwLZnZ f rhetorical character. Virgil mentions the GangesZd the SfngZdes 5 

TmaU oomingfrom India; and Horace represents Augustus as leading in triumph tho Sores and the Tnrli 

to PaT oommodities hy the route of tho Persian Gulf andAhe Euphrates, through Mosoimtamia 

SbCS,r; which owed it. importooco to ite botarUieZy 

of oamdv 3 ’’Z'* an ontireiy now oharootolo tho Mvigation 

Hinnalua This ] the discovery of tho south-west monsoon In the reign of Claudius by a seaman named 

pmp^S should be drahiZoTiteZn^'r^'" of apprehension at Rome lest the 

a hMf sterMg beiSZmiallv rn \ niamtam the commerce with India ; silver to the value of nearly a million and 
sea'-coast of TthPo f required to pay for the spices, precious stones, and silk imported through Egypt. The 

CwolHlnoaSr.^/3 ■>' Pliny, oompilod if., than li%®yoS?ftertfo 

A.D.) 5^Bom5oS’Meirfo£ri£??n knowledge colleotod during the interval. Pliny tho elder (23-79 

acquired kn^vS of ^ Strabo, were able to add somewhat to the previously 

in collecting the revenues on the coast Ceylon they wore indebted to the fact that a Roman ship engaged 

Ceylon. 'The RoiS Zf- 5 n monsoon and carried to the north-west coast of 

Plinv learnt 'that rBTrir.^+-u° by the king who finally sent an embassy to Rome, and from these envoys 

and villages of which "the chief’ was Palesimnnda TZ 
the people, and' the mildne’s^of tho tynS various sorts, the luxuriance of the soil, the natural wealth of 

piinL'LraZ^tri Hmy gives the measurements round the coast of India with some 

from Megastiienes he savs • -Fnii predecessors. In his list of the Indian races, mostly borrowed 

The mhahitaZ on thf^thersSrn/^^ f mountains; Capitalia. 

been identified wiSi Mount Abn£ w ^ extensive mines of gold and silver.” Capitalia has 

evidently the Nayaw of Sibi^ Western Ghauts generally. The Narem are 

WeUtraoteds7muohZtioeof'lieZ£r£Z+^T^^^°“T^ regions are situated the _ ancient gold mines which 
and Knrnooi frZwhenZrr£uH£rZ,« ’ ancient mines in the districts of Cuddapah 

Marmhs of Tyre (120 A D 1 iR^+£ ZZ extracted, and from this ore silver was no doubt obtained, 

ynth ihai 'given ip the 7 reMTrA.out shnwa who mentions India. His information when compared 

countries still more 'to the eastward T+ of 'tbe east coast of India, and of the 

idea of the shape of the coast is a rnrvAnf ’tbe places mentioned by him, but his general 

and China, by fand and bv sea ThT£n£ -li® Cf^w®—Tbere are two moans of communication between India 
the river to Soinde, and theZ’to^Gon£Z'“n?^7'f earned on by land through Bactria to the Indus, then down 
i.8 in the ZwMoh it ?s ITh Z'f - of fbis trade between China and India 

, H m wiaoh It IS md that silk was imported from a city called e?pa (China) bo 0apiiya(a (Broach) 
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latitude of Ouddapah, with Haungal adjacent to Banavausy. In the early centu- 
ries of the Christian era these people possessed the western half of the present 
Mysore. Their banner was a monkey, and their signet a lion. The Oongoo country 
south of Mysore already mentioned had at the same period a dynasty of its own. 


overland through. Bactria, and.also down the river Ganges, This trade must be of very great antiquity. Tho first 
Ohineso traveller ■who has left an account of his travels in India is J?ah Hian (A.D. 899-A14), who with four others 
came to India in order to obtain authentic copies of the Booddhist scriptures. Their travels consequently were 
almost exclusively of a religious character, and consisted of a pilgrimage to sacred places. Fah Hian visited in 
succession all tho resorts of pilgrimage connected with Shakya Moony’s life, namely Oaupila, Oooshanagara, Eajagriha, 
Gya and Benares, After passing three years at Palibothra, he went by sea to Ceylon and finally returned to 
his country, without visiting the south of India. The next Chinese traveller was Hwen Thsang (A.D, 629-646), 
a man probably of higher culture than Fah Hian, He did not confine his observations merely to his own religion. 
Apparently the surface life of the towns w'as much of the same as^ at present, aS he describes the tortuous 
streets, the brick houses and verandahs plastered with cow-dung, the roofs of bamboo and dry grass, and tho 
absence of butchers’ shojis and wine-sollers. The administration of justice was extremely mild, and tho whole system, 
of government was in his view based upon the benevolent spirit of Booddhism, He found India divided into a 
number of petty kingdoms, of which the chief was Magadhah, ruled by Seelauditya. Southern India was divided into 
nine kingdoms, viz., Calinga, Cosala, Andhra, Dhanacataca, Choolya, Dravida, Malacoota, Oonoana, and Maharashtra. 
On his way south Hwen Thsang passed through Ganjam, the king of which was probably Laulitendra Keshary of the 
Orissa annals, who is said to have reigned for nearly sixty years (A.D, 617-676), Hwen Thsang visited this place in 639 
when tho king was at tho height of his power, but only four years later when the pilgrim revisited Magadhah he found 
that Harshavardhana of Canouj had just returned from a successful expedition against Ganjam. Traversing Calinga, 
Andhra (capital Warangal), and Chola, Hwen Thsang stopped at Oanjy (Oonjoeveram), the capital of Dravida. At this 
place ho met about 800 Booddhist monks who hud left Ceylon in consequence of disturbances caused by the king’s 
death. By reckoning, Hwon Thsang arrived there in 630, which in the list of Ceylon kings is the year in which one of 
them was tho victim of an ineui-rection. In consequence of this Hwen Thsang abandoned bis intention of going to 
Ceylon, and proceeded along the west coast, passing through Travancoro, Malabar, Conoana, Maharashtra, Broach, 
Malwah, the Vallabhy kingdom in Goozerab, Oojjoin, Chittore, and Soinde. Ho then returned to China. Hwen Thsang 
enumerated the number of Booddhist monasteries and Brahminical temples in each plaoo that ho visited in the south, 
and thus left an approximate record of the progi’eas of Booddhism in that quarter as compared with Brahminism. Ip 
Calinga there were ten monasteries and two hundred temples j in Chola the monasteries were nearly all in ruins, but 
there were many temples ; Dravida contained a hundred monasteries with ten thousand monks, and eighty temples with 
numerous naked Brahminical heretics* On the west coast he found the people illiterate and most of the monasteries 
in ruins, but there were hundreds of flourishing temples and numerous heretics. In Concona he found a hundred 
monasteries and many more temples. 'In Maharashtra also the heretical sects wore very numerous. In Malwah 
Brahminism and Booddhism were both flourishing. The king of Goozerat, named Dhroovapat, was a zealous 
Booddhist. At Oojjein and Chittore however Booddhism was being superseded by Brahminism. (9) Amiia.— Tho 
connection between Arabia and this country belongs both to the most auoieut and to moditeval times. The old 
Hamite or Cushite races of Arabia, tho sun-burnt iEbhiops of the Greeks, were the sailors of the farthest antiquity j 
Uud their descendants retain their oharaoteristios. Tribes and oommuniLios of old Cushite or Arabian origin ore 
found on every coast and island of tho Indian Ocean. Ephorus (B.O. 899-884) states expressly that the oid 
.^Ethiopians oooupiod the most distant souihorn region of tho eai‘th, which wotild include the southern coasts of both 
Asia and Africa. Tho description given of Sabsea by a reliable Greek historian, Agntharohides (B.O. 177), points to a 
degree of prosperity which oonld have been dne only to a monopoly of the rich trade of tho Bast ; and the nearest 
eastern country was India. In more recent times, or in the fonrth and fifth oentnries A, I)., Arab merchants bogan 
again to establish themselves on the Malabar coast. A considerable revolution in the intercourse of Europe with tho 
East was oooasionod by the rapid predominance gained by Arabia under Mahomed and his successors, which lasted fronj, 
the seventh to tho thirteenth centuries A.D, Persia and Egypt wore among their earliest conquests, and in a very short 
time the modern Arabs advanced far beyond tho limits of ancient navigation, Bussorah was founded (A.D. 686) by 
the Caliph Omar as a centre for the now maritime trade, and soon became an emporium sooond only to Alexandria, 
The eHeot of the Arabian conquests was to exclude the nations of Europe almost entirety from any intorpourso with 
tho except by a tedious and dangerous land journey ; for the Arabs field tfie seas. In comparing Arabian 
treatises on geography with thoso of tho Greeks, it vnll be found that the Arabs were more cautious in confining 
themselves to statements derived from safe authority, or from personal observation. Tho well-known voyages of 
gindbad the Sailor belong to the ninth century. In the fourth voyage he visited Malabar where he found men 
gathering pepper. In the fifth voyage he was wreefied on the country of the ' Old Maa of the Sea,’ probably on the 
Oonoany coast. Thence he crossed the sea to the Maldives and back again to Malabar ; passing on to the peninsula of 
pomorin, where he found ‘ aloesjwood ’ oallod ^sanby’ (sandalwood), and to the pearl-fishorios of the Gulf of Manaar, 
Another Arabian work of travel belonging to this period is the ‘ Voyages of two Mahomedans,’ and professes to give an 
account of the countries lying between Bussorah and Oantop. Tfie aatfior of the fii'St part, a merchant named Soqlimap, 
mentions tho ‘ Sea of Lar’ washing Qoozorat and Malabar, the Lankhabaloos or Hioobars, and Sereudib (Ceylon). 
Jbn Khoordadbah (A.D. 970) mentions pproelain, sugar cane, pepper, aloes-wood, cassia, silk, and musk as drtioles of 
Indian oommerop,, Masoody of Baghdad who visited India about A.D. 916 gives nutmegs, cloves, cubebs, camphor, 
areca-nut, sandalwood, aud aloes-wood as productions of the Indian Archipelago. He describes India as divided fntp 
four kingdoms ; the proyiuces on the Indus capital Mooltaun, a kingdom having Canouj for its capital, C.ashmeer, and 
Goozerat which ho says is the greatest and mostpowerful, Bdrisy (A.D. 1100) mentions the fine cotton fabrics of Coro;, 
piandefi tho popper and oardamoras of Malabar, and the nutmegs and lemons of Mansura on the Me^^an (Indus), He 
names the Ooncans as the country of ‘ Saj,’ that is to say of tho ‘ saug ’ or teak tree, Ibn Batuta (1804-1877) of Tangier js 
was tbe greatest traveller of the Arab natjon. He jived at Delhi eight years, and was then sent on an embassy to 
China by the Sultan Mahomed Toghlak. He embarked from Jfinbaiat (Cambay), and sailed round the coast, stopping 
at Calicut, whore ho was honourably reoeived by the Zamorin ; hp then wont on to Peylpn, tonohing on his way at 
flunawar (Honqre). He finally sailed for China from Bengal. He mentions Oollam (Quilon) and Calicut at among the 
finest trading ports in the world, 4-^ong the productions of the Indian Archipelago ho describes gum benjamin, aloes- 
wood, cloves, camphor, and sandalwood, and also mentions oocoaput palms, aroca-nut palms, jack-trees, otangortreps, 
and mangoes. He says that porcelain was imported into Ipdia from China. Aboolfeda of Damascus (A.D. 1278) 
mentions the abundance of pepper grown in Malabar, and the fine oottpn paanufaetures of Coromandel. He divides 
Hindostan into ‘A1 Sind’ the country of the Indus, and ‘ A1 Hind ’the country of the Ganges. (10) Venice md 
Genoa . — It has been mentioned above that one effect of the Arabian conquests was to exclude E-iirope almost entirely 
from intercourse with the Bast, This ivas the more vexatipus, as bj this tipie the people of Europe had acquired a 
faste for tho commodities of the Bast and had thus become more desmous of obtaining them. Various cities of Italy, 
particularly Venice and Amalfi, had attained to prominence and wealth; and the use of luxuries had begun fo 
spread not only through Italy, but also among the towns of France on the Mediterranean. During the progress of 
fhe Crusades (A.D. 1096-1291) various Italian States greatly extended their commercial operations in the Bast by 
means of privileges obtained in return for assistance given to tfie Crusaders, Two events happened prior to the 
termination of tbe Holy War, which by putting several provinces of the Greek empire in the hands of the Venetians 
and Genoese respectively enabled thorn to extend their commercial connection with the East. The first was the 
bouquest of Constantinople in A.I)* 1204, and the overthrow of the B^zantipe empire by the Venetiaus and the leaders 
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rpTifl KiilaohoorvaB or Kalabhooryas were a tribe coming originally from Bun del- 
The Kaiaoiioo y T)ppcan They were either Gonds or successors of Gonds in 

the same country They were connected with the tribe of the Heihayas, whn 
thesame country. 1 y ..... further west in the yalley of the Nerbudda. 

^^bp^r historTriiev^bad a soutliward movement, and eventually reacted Mysore. 

T?nttns belons'ed to the most eastern Oanarese districts of the present Bombay 
»noy. Barnet ^ same as the Teloogoo Reddy of -ore modern 

rimes -Tut it was Sanscritized into Rashtracoota, by whicb designation &e tribe 
is bettOT known. These were all Dravidian tribes, with possibly a Kolarian 

mtermixtae. Ohalookyan kingdom of the Deccan was at 

Kaeauvv near the Bheema river. Aftei-wards, as their power advanced through 
the^Dec^n they established a capital at Calyaunapoora directly in the heart of the 
” nia * ■PT’nTn this last noint they extended to the south and east. Oalyanna- 
peninsula. Dominions. The country 

?iilTd bv this kingdom when in its zenith was called Oarnaiitacadesha. The greater 
number^of the nations with which their early history was ^nnected, for instance 
Naias Sendracas, Mautangas, Auloopas, Lautas, Maulayas, Goorjaras, &c., do not 
S>nce;n They first appear howeyer in connection with South- 

pvn India as the conquerors of the Oadambas, Oongoos, Kalachooryas and Battas 
aboye-mentioned in the country about the present Bellary and Anantapore districts 
and Mysore They also engaged in war with the TamulPallayas, but at first with 
yary^fsuccess. In one of tLr expeditions to the south they claiin to have Wt the 
old^ity of Oaniy. In a well-known inscription they are stated to have gamed a^itho- 
rity oyer the Cholas and Pandyas, and no doubt by the fourth and fifth centuries 
of the present era they were the most formidable power in Southern India. The 
Chalookyas diyided into two branches in the beginning of the seventh century ; one 
remaining in the Central Deccan, and the other proceeding to the Vengy country 
between the Kistna and Godavery rivers which they conquered. The capital of 


of the fourth Orusade- S)°trade by the Euxino. 

of the largest islands in the V. i goo^ engrossed the various branches of trade, particularly the 

Many Venetians tlven settled °?ent wL S of the dominion of tho Latins (Baldwin, Count of 

Bilk trade, and that with India. _ The other event was tuo suDvo^^^^^^ the Palaologi on the throne, which waa 

Flanders and hia suooossors) m ^ conquest chiefly owing to the powerful assistance of tho Gonooso, 

eifeotediu 1261 fifty-seven years In return for tho assistance of tho Gonooso, Pora 

who were jealous of the commercial Sus became masters of the harbour. Their 

the chief gave them a decided superiority over their competitors in trade, 

exemption from the usual duUes on gooas moroov « to carrv on the Eastern trade through Alexandria. 

The result of this was that oonoluded a treaty of commorco with the M amolnlce Sultans of Egypt j 

Finally Venice, with the Pf omn Christians and Mahomedans. About 1425 

apd then for the first time a fair ®P®“ ^ Indian trade Marino Sannto, a Venetian noble, gives an aocoimt 

A.D. Florence also obtained some small share m the Man trade, fourteenth century. They were supplied 

of the Indian trade as earned ’Those of small bufk and high value, such as cloves, nutmegs, mace, 

with Eastern 9®“^"“®^^"®® “ ^11 np the Tigris to Bussorah, and thence to Baghdad, from which 

gems, pearls, &®->3® Llky goods, such as pepper, ginger, cinnamon, &c., 

place they were earned to the JVLoaiterranean p thenoo across the desert and down the Nile to Alexandna. 

were conveyed by the ancient routd to the Red Sea, and then^ across tne s 

The goods received by the travSs of Marco ^Polo now laid^bare to Europeans new information as 

conveyance was attended The travels oi marco that since the time of Oosmas 

to the countries of the J-st. The mtercoursJof Emopeans with India had entirely ceased. Marco Polo 

Indioopleustes (the sixth century They are hero given in detail. In the province 

visited the south (tS OoromLdel Coast) there are five kings, brothers, 

of Malabar, an Arabic word E , , burn themselves with their husbands’ dead 

Every one goes naked, except for a F®°® jLttouses oveTSeSung, and always sit on tho ground. Tho 

bodies. Many pepple worship the cow. They JVj f The body of St Thomas the 

heat is very i^’^this proving (^z., St. Thomas’ Moun/near Madras). The next province is Mootflly 

Apostle IB buned at a small town in M provino ^vi , valleys in which they lie are inaccessible, so in 

(Telingana) are tlJown down. These are seized by eagles which carry them np to the 

order to get the diamonds pieces oi meai are diamonds which have adhered to the flesh. Diamonds are 

top. The men then frighten eagles away the best buckrams. The next 

also found among the ^®IP^^® tb^'^braiaman’ (Brahmins) and ‘ Ohoogy ’ (Jogies) ; the latter of whom lead an 

province IS Lar r<^®®'“®^*|’ -neoDle of India chew a certain^leaf called 'tembal’ (the Persian name 

where all .rip. tcoh that come from the weet. 
S rmtmVOuMlis Sd good ginger, abundinoe of pepper, and fine indigo. There are many curious animals, 

tS C." i« thrMn|do“ | 

W (MSnt t'‘”4S‘ra“"r;“ehr»“i“ CumlTGr^rat) 

contains nmny pmates. Much manufactured. The 

neiSgclom is Taunah (near the modern Bom!bay). No pepper or spices grow here, but pleuty of '^®®“°' 
are exported leather, buofaam, and cotton, while gold, silver copper, and other articles arc^S 

V.OO -mTipb trade in indiffo cotton and hides. Semenat (Somnaut) is a place of great trade , the iieople arc erne 
idolaters.^ This concludes Marco Polo’s account of India. A friar named Odorico di Pordenone travelled m India 
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the latter branoli was Hajalimundry. The first ruler of the original dynasty after 
the separation was Satyaushraya, also called Poolikesy. He is said to have con- 
quered Harshavardhana king of Canouj, at that time the most powerful ruler in 
North India. His period is placed about 585 A.D., a date which is confirmed by 
the accounts of the Chinese traveller Hwen Thsang. Some succeeding reigns 
were marked by severe contests with the Pallavas and other nations of the north. 
The Rattas then made head against the Chalookyas, and the king of the latter J aya- 
simha was obliged to take refuge with the Chowra dynasty of Goozerat. Teilapa 
a Ohalookyan at about 800 A.D., defeated the Rattas, and re-established the Oha- 
lookyan power in the Deccan though with reduced boundaries. Frequent wars 
with the Oholas and Pallavas then again ensued. The most powerful of this second 
line was Vicrama. Under a ruler called Treilocyamulla, the Ohalookya kingdom 
began again to decline. Bijjala a general of Kalachooryan descent and a Jeina by 
religion eventually expelled Treilocyamulla from his throne. Religious feuds 
between the new Jeina faith and the old Sheiva religion at that time occupied atten- 
tion in the Deccan, and as a result of the dissensions Someshwara a Ohalookyan 
recovered his dominions in 1182 A.D. The Hoysala Ballaulas however from the 
south, and the Jadows of Devagherry from the north, over-ran the country, and 
the Ohalookyan Deccany kingdom disappeared then from history. The boar was 
the original emblem of the Deccany Chalookyas. A list of these rulers with some 
attempt at dates will be found in Vol. 11, App. XXXIX. The first ruler of the 
Calinga Chalookyas was Ooobja Yishnoovardhana, brother of Satyaushraya. His 
conquest of the east*coast Pallavas, the dynasty of which went by the name of 
Shaulancauyana was important not only on account of its political results, but also as 
marking a revival of Brahminism in the valley of the Xistna after a long preva- 
lence of Booddhism. Four centuries afterwards in 1022 the Ohalookyan Rajaraja 
married a daughter of Rajendra the Cholan, and from that date the Oholas estab- 
lished themselves in the Yen gy province of the Calinga country. The Ohalookyan s 
were a Dravidian race, whose native habits and religion were during historical times 


bebwean 1316 and 1330. He mentions Tnnnah, Sorafc, and Oolumbam (Qnilon). Ho also notices the onltivation of 
popper in Minibar (Malabar), on ■which coast ho visited the towns of Flandrina and Oyngilin (probably Oranganoro). 
He wont on to Mobar (Ooromandol), and mentions St. Thomas’ tomb. Another friar, John de Marignolli, was at 
Oolumbum (Qnilon) in 1348, and made a pilgrimage to St. Thomas’ tomb. Nioolo Conti, a noble Venetian, travelled 
in the East for twenty-five years, between 1419 and 1444. IIo visited Cambay, Holley, Bizonogalia (Vijianngger), 
Poadifotania (Poothooputna), Condorghiria (Ohnndraghorry), Malepnr (Mylapore) and Oahila (Oanyal) ; and mentions 
ginger, sandalwood, cinnamon, pearls and other precious stones. Ho thou crossed over to Zeilam (Coylon), whore ho 
mentions precious stones and cinnamon. Ho next visited Soiamuthera (Sumatra) which ho also calls Taprobana and 
where he notices tho pepper, camphor, and gold. So then returned to India, and sailed up the Ganges. After travelling 
in the Indian Archipelago, he returned to India, and visited Oolooir (Qnilon) in Melibaria (Malabar) ; and then Calicut, 

‘ a noble emporium for all India, abounding in poppor, lac, ginger, cinnamon, mirabolan, and zodoary.’ Ho then 
wont on to Cambay, but returned to Calicut, from which port he finally sailed from India. Hieronimo di Santo 
Stefano, a Genoese, visited India about 1494-99. At Calicut ho mentions peppor, ginger, and the coooanut, and notices 
tho red sandal-wood on tho coast of Ooromandol. At Cambay ho describes the lac and indigo. He also visited 
Coylon, and mentions its cinnamon and precious stones.' A great revolution in eastern trade was caused by tho 
establishment of tho Turkish Government in Constantinople (A.D. 1463), which closed one mart of trade between 
Europe and the Bast ; and gave a final blow to tho commercial prosperity of Genoa, which was honooforward over- 
shadowed by that of Vonioe. Just at the time however when Venice seemed secure of a continuance and even inorease 
of opulence, two events happened which proved fatal to her destinies. These wore the discovery of America, and that 
of the passage to the East Indies by the Gape of Good Hope ; both effected by tho Portuguese towards the end of tho 
fifteenth century. The travels of Ludovico di Varthema are of high interest, since they were undertaken at the very time 
of the discovery of the Capo route to India,' and give a detailed and aoourate aoooimt of the commerce of tho Indian 
seas as it existed immediately before it was completely revolutionized by that great event. Varthema was a Bolognese, 
and travelled in the Bast from A.D. 1603 to 1508. The first place in India he visited was Diuobandierroomi (that is 
to say Din Bander-er-Boomi, Dew the port of tho Turks), at which place he^saya there is an immense trade ; and then 
he went on to Goa. He afterwards visited Ooraheia (Cambay), ‘an excellent city abounding in grain and very good 
fruits.’ He mentions much trade in various Spices, cotton, and jewels. He then went to Oovnl (Ohaoul) where there 
was much grain and cotton. ...Then to Dabuli (Dabhol) and Goga (Goa), whence he went inland to the city of Deccan 
(Beeiapore). He then visited in succession Bathacala (Oa.rwar), the island of Anzediva (Anjidivy), Oontacola (Anoola), 
Honore Mangalore, and Oannanore. Here he found spicos, such, as pepper, ginger, mirabolan and cassia. He then 
visited ’Bisinegor (Vijianngger) a place of great morckandize ; and returning to Oannanore he proceeded by way of 
Tormapatani (Dharmapatam), Pandarini, and Oapogatto to Calicut ‘ the place in which, the greatest dignity of India 
is centred ’ ruled by the Samory or Zamorin. Here Be found merchants from all parts of the Bast and says that 
navigation is conducted only during eight months of the year, as from May to the middle of August the weather is 
very stormy. He desoi-ibes the pepper and ginger of Calicut at length, and among tko fruit trees of the country, 
mentions the oiocara (jack), amha or manga (mango), malapolanda (plantain) and tenga (cocoa-nut). He then went 
to Oaoolon (CanyanooUam), where were many Christians of St. Thomas, Colon (Qnilon), and Chayl (Cauyal) wkere he 
saw tho pearl-fisheries. He visited a oity called Oioromandel (Coromandel) ‘ near the place where St. Thomas’ tomb 
is.’ After a short -sdsit to Ceylon, he returned to Paleaohet (Poolicat) ‘ a place of immense traflac.’ After a voyage in 
the Eastern Archipelago and to China, he returned to Negapatam, and went round to Quilon, Calient, and Oannanore, 
where he entered the Portuguese service for a year and half and then went home in 1607. (11) The early English . — 

The first Englishman who visited India was Sighelmas, Bishop of Sherborne, who was S6nt_ thither, in the year 883, 
by King Alfred, to visit the famous Christian church named after St. Thomas. This Bishop, it is related, made 
his journey in comfort, and brought back with him ‘ many splendid exotic gems and spices, such as that country 
plentifully yielded.’ 
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modified by Booddbist and Jf W That 

capacity any geograpbical Ltinction of arLtectnral styles 

tb^oUol^nlnt;::^^^ of the North Indian and the so-called 

Dravidian of the south. . • n i x j. 

S7 The HoTsala Ballaulas above-mentioned were originally subordinate to 

+lnA TCnlachoorvas They began to attain power in Mysore at the beginning oi the 
the KalMhooryas. y at Dwarasamoodra, the modem Halabeed. 

Seventh 0®“ ?• ,• riei ^ijiie Jadows or Nadavas were a tribe allied to the 

HovLla^BaUaulas who established themselves at Devagherry, afterwards called 

w Se Mio“ns Dowlatabad. Their crest was a golden kiteH. 

RR The same down to the thiiotmnth oenttot.— T he period from the 

eleventh to the ftirteenth centuries in Southern India was one of material wealth, 

mid of hiffh civilization under the influence of the Brahminioa,! religiim. In the 
and ot Jiigd oiviiazar common precious metal in Southern India, 

silvTho weTL^the other hand being scarcely known. Strabo states that “ tbe 

Indians unacquainted with mining and smelting are ignorant of ^eir 

Indians unaoqua doubtful, it had ceased to be so. _ The Bood- 

dhist religion was by this time extinct. Jeinism which had followed it and ^ade 
atiist religion wcia j decline. In the eleventh century a large 

some progress southwards ^ere built in tbe sontli, and in the thirteenth 

number of important Shiva temples were o 

ZitS by Zlimtacal ctSonZns establisbedZs that of the Oholas. and in 
the ebTOnth century there occurred a sudden development of the power of this 
people, which extended over the country of the Pandyas, South Travanooie, and 


TT ■DAYTAriT A T? TTMRB --TMfi dynasty ruled oyor 0, groat part of the modern 

[18] Sketou Himort OB' THU boginning of^the foarboenth century. Tlioy wore probably 

Mysore from about the beginning of nfiv+iou of whose territory they soiled on the downfall of that kingdom, 

foudatorios of the Kalaohooryas, ^ durinK Uie time of their greatest power, at the old Yadaya capital. 

The Ballaulas wore Yadayas by fho family is by tradition called Sala or Hoysala, but possibly 

Dwarasamoodra. the modern Halabeod. The Inscriptions pi! his aye dated A.D. 1047 and 

the name is mythical. VI. Ho was suocoodod by Yoreyanga* 

1076. Ho was a feudatory o£_ the Wostwn « i/daboTllQ3. The next king was Vislmoovardhana, also called 

and ho by Ballaula I \ an insoripqon ^ 1137. Ho captured Talaoaud, the capital of 

Stby Heya, and by other names. He was cony or tod ^ Jain religion to tho worship of Vislmod 

the G-angas of Oongoo, and made p^ilavaudibya about whom nothing is known. It is doubtful whether ha 

by BamLnoojaoharya. Ho was f TroiS Cm to 1191 Ho was suocoodod by Ballaula 11, 

ever actually roignod. fho next acraSst Pandya Obola, and other nations, Tho next king Naraimha II 

who defeated tho Kalaohooryas, and fought against lanclya. u^^ inscription of his is dated 1223. He was 
Zs defeated by the Devaghopy Yadayas, iS Naraimha III reigned at Dwarasa- 

Buoooodod by Somoshwara, ap Ho was tuoooodod by Ballaula IH, tho last of the dynasty, whp 

moodras his inscriptions range a.i,„ vinirdom and '^destroyed the capital. Ballaula contmuecl 

rSgnod till 1310, ivhon the Mahomedans inSiorcomplor^^^^ destruction of the kingdom. How- 

nominally to rule till 1326-27, when a second MabomeXi ^ Mahomedan viceroy flodta 

ever the ™ tor protootion, ® nd in 13« tho Hoysala prinoo Ballanladoya ot 

tho'Maho„odan advance sonthweds. 

■nnwAftymuRY— On tho downfall of tho Kalaohooryas, the southern par tSi 
[»] Sketou ^?®Xo%hrhIndrof the HoysaU Ballaulas, while the noi'Uiern parts wore appropriated by the 
of their dominions fell into XX® , « the same original stock as tho Hoysalaa. Theiy banner bore the dovioo 

Yadayas of Devagherry who Xn^KSXas SiniSna?who is montionod as having obtained successes against the 
of a golden Garooda. The first of tho line was Brngnana,^^^^^^ s m suoooodod by his son Malloogy, 

kings^of^e O^tio prob^ly reigned from A.D 1187 till 1191. During, 

about whom nothing 18 kno^. He m wa Hovsola kinff Ballaula II in a battle at Lakkoondy in Dharwan 

kmama*s reign his son Jeitoogy way^oate^^ Viiayapoora or Beojappro was then tho 

district. He was S THcIlin^ fthe^Ohola king or' viceroy of Telingana), and_ seized his kmgdora. 

capital. Jeitoogy Wled the king rei am nri from 1209 till 1247, In this reign Devaghorry is first mentioned as 

He was suoceeded by Singhana Xalachoorva and Andhra kings. Thirty-eight inscriptions of his 

the capital SiUgfiaua II had oxtonde/ in size. Singhana’ s son Joitoogy died in his lifetime, 

reign Le extant: whiok pvove that who reiK^^^^^^ tiH 1260. This king’s viceroy in the 

and Singhana was Snoral who iSati to have conquered the Eatias, the Oadainhas of the Oonoan, 

Bonthem provinces was the » .uXXd to have set nrpillaJs of victory near the Oauvery. Tho next king 

the Pandyas of Goaty, and uJuZd 127i; and his son :Amana was ousted by 

Mahadeva, Krishna syoungei X°n^re^ffne^rom 1271 till 1809. He was successful in a war against the Hoysalas, 
Eamohendra, son of Krishni^ w 0 g ^ g under Allah ood deen, nephew of Jollalooddcon of Delhi and 

In A.D. 1294 he was attacked by the M^omedans unae^ Auan^o a , ood deen 

was forced to make terms X?Z+h? throne’ of Delhi sent an army against him uncle? Malik Oanfoor. Eamohendra 
who had f f XSt^aM w^S^sent to Ddhi, but was honourably treltefand finally restored to his kingdom. He was 
was forced to Bubmit, and was sent 1309 till 1812. This king refused to pay tribute, whereupon 

succeeded by Hs son Shuncara, who reiped from IW^ laiA ^xms g ^ 

in 1812 Malik Oanfoor marched g , „ , ’ but hnallv returned to Delhi. Eamchendra’s son-in-law Haripaula 

Deccanand took uphis remdeuoeat^ ^ 

took advantage of the Jf DevaKho^. In 1818 Moobanrak, then on tho throne of 

SSil”mOTohl?£^pOTSonagamst Haripaula^ who was captpred, flayed alive, and decapitated, and in him tho dynasty 
^|ii^e to an end. 
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tlie norfcli of Oejlon. At tlie beginning of that century the situations were thus. 
The Oalinga Ohalookyas held all the country along the eastern coast from the borders 
of Orissa as far south as the borders of the Pallava country. The Pallava kingdom 
was still a powerful one, possessing the coast from its junction with the Ohalookyas 
down to the northern border of the Ohola territories, which lay south of Oanjy. 
The Pandyas remained within their original borders. The Oongoo rulers who 
governed the old Ohera country east of the Malayalam tracts along the coast were 
still independent ; but were exposed to the attacks of the Hoysala Ballaulas then 
rising into power and destined to subvert many of the surrounding monarchies. 
In A.D. 1022 by an intermarriage between the two dynasties, the Ohola ruler 
Rajendra acquired possession of the whole of the Oalinga- Ohalookyan dominions. 
This was followed at the beginning of the reign of his successor, Rajendra Ooolo- 
toonga Ohola by the complete subversion of the Pallavas and the annexation of 
their possessions. Tondeimandalam or the territory surrounding the present 
Madras was conquered by Athonday or Tondiman Ohuckravurty, the son of Ooolo- 
toongap].^ The Pandyans also were conquered and a short dynasty of Ohola- 
Pandyan kings was established at Madura. Somewhat later the Eoysala Ballaulas 


P®] Sketch Account oe TitE Ancient Tondeimandalam Counthy, eoeming the Xeighbohbhood now suerounding 
Madras. — Its early histovy. — Tonday, or with the addition of mandalam, a province, Tondeimandalam, of which Oon- 
jeoveram was the ancient capital, takes its designation from a shrub of the same name with which it abounds. It is 
called also Valanaud, the extensive district, whence the Ohola princes took one of their titles, Valavan or Vala- 
naudan. This name it probably received in latter times when by successive conquests its boundaries had been consi- 
derably extended. The country was inhabited originally by the Ooorumbar, a pastoral tribe, sufficiently advanced 
towards civilization to have chiefs of their own, each of whom resided in a fortified place, with a district of greater 
or loss extent under its jurisdiction, denominated Qsirilc-th, from Gs/nletSL- a fort. Of these districts there were 
twonty-four. This race was to some extent exterminated, and a tribe of agriculturists, the Vellaular, were estab- 
lished in the country by Athonday or Tondiman Ohuckravurty. The Vellaular of Tondeimandalam were at their first 
settlement divided into throe tribes. The first were the Oondeicutty Vellaular, so named from tying the hair in a 
tuft on the crown of the head instead of leaving a small look, coodoomy, behind as worn in the Tamul country, or 
before as worn in Malayalam. These Athonday Ohuckravurty found in the country, scattered over it in distant 
settlements where the land had been sufficiently cleared and reclaimed to admit of agricultural pursuits. The second, 
or Ohola Vellaular, accompanied Athonday into Tondeimandalam 5 but tradition says that few remained, the others 
being dissatisfied with the difficulty experienced in clearing the ground and the small profiits resulting from their 
labors. The third were the Tooloova Vellaular, who had emigrated from Tooloovanaud, on the western coast. These 
constituted by far tho greater body of the settlers, and were induced to remain and bring the whole province into 
cultivation by the peculiar privileges (caunimaunyam, merays, &o.) politically conferred upon them by Athonday 
Ohuckravurty. Bach of those tribes has till recently held mirass in Tondeimandalam; the Tooloova Vellaular in a 
greater, the Oondeicutty and Ohola, each respectively, in a less proportion. Until the termination of the Tamul 
government, none but Vellaular possessed, or were qualified to possess landed property in the province. (2) 
Auveiyaur’s statement oj the early loundaries. — The following memorial verse by Auveiyaur states the boundaries 
of Tondeimandalam. (^ijDjb(^LJU(Suy3LD^(otsiJE/<si—Cojp/r(5iJL-<i<siTLh^fr<S(^(ipeiJfflujessfl8i^S(g<ff=-^ii 
p(^UL9^(sa<ss^<s^Q^u^esr<SBfrjSp^Q(n^<oSsr(SUiu.fiirtLQL-^2eo/Brr(hl. “ To the west the Pavazha mountain, 
Vongadam is direct to the north. The lino of the resounding sea to the east. High in renown the Pinaugay 
to tho south. Twenty full oauthams. Know these to be the boundaries of the excellent Tonday country.*’ 
Tho Pavazhamullay, or coral mountains, are tho line of the Eastern Ghauts. Vengadam is one of the names 
of tho sacred hill of Tripatty. Pinaugay (Pinaukiny) is the Sanscrit name of two rivers, which both rise in the 
mountains of Nundidroog ; tho northern passing by Penoocondah and through the district of Nellore, the southern 
disomboguing near Ouddalore. Tho latter is here meant. Measuring a straight line from the extremity of the Poolicat 
lake, whore Shreehariooto tho most northern of tho Tondeimandala villages is bounded by the Swamamookhy river tq 
the mouth of tho Pinaugay, tho distance will bo found to bo almost exactly twenty oautham, or reckoning the cautham 
at eight miles, one-hundred and' sixty milos. The boundaries here stated embrace only the country below tho ghauts, 
forming a considerable portion of the extent called by the Mahomedans, and after them by Europeans, the Carnatic 
Payeenghaut. (3) Traditional stanza shotoing the extended loundaries . — 

i£ifruJirssi-^'Sifi<S(^Uirrein'^uSir-(SLDUJ^i-.uSrfl(lLDp(Sait9^Q^rTe!^SB:uj5rrili^6ar^L-jF^Ssar<^0<P/reiri^rFlea<y 


“ The Oheyaur to the south. The sacred Vengadam to the north. The everlasting sea to the east, 0 ye who 
rosemblo fAwnsl Tho desirable mountains of the bull to the west. That this is the situation of the Tonday 
country all speak in agreement.” As above mentioned, these memorial verses and other kinds of Tamul didactic 
poetry’^ are often addressed to women. Epithets used are soft-footed, orimson-footed, fawn-eyed, taper.handed, ye 
whose twining locks entangle the soul, &o. Therb are two rivers called Oheyaur. One taking its rise below the ghauts, 
loins thePalaurat Tirmooocoodal, a little to the east of Oonjeeveram ; the other, the Yenauttcheyaur, the Oheyaur 
of Yonaud or Yozhanaud, tho ancient name of the country to the south and west of upper Tonday, is the river here 
meant and is tho same as the southern Pinaukiny or Pennay. The mountains of the bull, Yidabagiry, are the range 
of hills on tho southern extremity of which stands the fortress of Nundidroog. The boundaries here indicated 
extend therefore much farther to the westward than those stated in the preceding verse. The whole province 
indeed may be naturally divided into upper and lower Tonday. The latter is as already stated ; the former 
constitutes the north-eastern districts of the country now under the dominion of the Rajah of Mysore, and compre, 
hendingpart of the Carnatic Balaghaut. (4) Stanza from the TiroocazhicoondraPooranamilluatmtingthehistory.-- 
£ijsaansz.jrLDf^iT -S Lair ^^'Qussardsssr uSi sir euL-UfrwQsujfiisi ffiesisriia.jrfflJEfSisdOT'i— /r/f<s@® sgetr^^ enmiruSear 

Qmesrurrp pemLtS-jruL^em'ifl (oLowurrjb ueu^Loir oa^ 6 o<sS^uiTpO(^emiss.ir^ eumih 

L _ X.r\ fir jr or jr .inOT nr rr JK’/f A .WifiBnoCD LD ■sQ ST IT ITlSireSSrQ uS S SS -Q S IT (SSOT liS. IT IW fT 


.irtuspeeaTi. , _ . 

mrss)i-LaiTims,}r^^rrLU^QpemenL.jEtrQi~. “ To the northward of the Pennay where the hees sip the honey 
of tho moist flowers. To the southward of the Oaulatcy mountain where the lion seeing the elephant roars. To 
tho woBt.ward of the cool shore-possessing sea. To the eastward of the great coral mountains. We shall thus sum up 
and describe tho prosperity of the divine Tondeeram country. Tondeeran having exercised sovereignty among the 
dcmon-leaders under the three-eyed deity, it became the superior Tondeer country. The Dandaca king having 
minnorted it it accordingly became the excellent Dandaca country. Gholan of the great race of the sun, the 
Tondiman of woven garlands, having protected it, it became the Tonday country.” This shows three dynasties; 
that of Tondoera,n, Dandaca, and Athonday. When the Aryans first knew the country it was called thp Dandaca desert. 

(36) 
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of Mysore overthrew the Ooogoo kings of South Mysore and Coimbatore and seised 
their^territories . A Kst of the Hoy sala BalMas with in . pp^ 

XXXIX. Vishnoovardhana, a Ballanla king, became ^ Xee 

through tke influence of te-®her^ XSSg of IheThhtelnlh century 

tirpowerof the BaHanlas of Mysore was increased by the 
and Kalachooryas to their immediate north, and by 
Ghalookyan dynasty. The Yadavas of Devagherry seised *’^® 

Deooanv Ghalookyan kingdom, but their history hardly pertains to the present 

?emarkl Later again however the Oholas lost ^eir P~°auM 

were seized by tlie Oaucateeyas or Glanapaties of Waraiigal. The earliest authent 
W of the Ganapaty dynasty is Prolarajah who built the city of Warangal 86 
mSfs north-east o? tL ^ode/n Hyderabad. Their ™lerr 

Hanoomaconda in the same neighbourhood. One of 

this line was the queen Eoodramma. Marco Polo, the Venetian travellei wn 

vtoeTLr dominiol at the close of her reign, introduced her 

In 1295 A.D. Roodramma abdicated m favonr of her daughter s son Piataupa 


("S'! Stanza bv Ativeinaur sJwwinrj the civilization of the counlry.-~Qisuifi(y^&SiL-^^Lc^^JprrQ(Sui;Se^£sQ<lF^!fiSii_<^ 

^ Thn or^ai, and prosporouB Oliola country possesses nco. 

“ The hilly country possossos olophanfcs. ^Tho^Lcollent lontoy country with cloar-watorod Holds 
The Poo!ihiyar king’s southern country Coimbatoro/ Oholavalanantl is Tanjoro and tho 

possosaes learned mon.’ Tho Th? sonlhorn country moans Madura and its dopondenoios. 

^ (1) .(.»»» .;«.«.»» a. 


aOTOnty-nino npiiointod iiauds, fto VouLlar in liiis country, SgraoB 


will not Borneo.” . as many as lire. The 

in each oottara varied considerably, somo oonsisting ,, , „-T’rioriond on tho number of iheso sub-divisions. 

Lotnal extent of tho district apportainmg to each oxpollod. by the people 

Tho division by oottams was adopted, as 8.1roa y „nni.' mainlainedbv them, for tho sites of many, marked by 
of Oholamunclalam j and tho forts must havo boon long o J introdnood by tho agricultural 

high mounds and doop hoi ows, romaius and possossos somo authority, 

colonists, and tho office of ^/rL.i_/rw, ^ ^Poso doscomlants still hold it. Tho 

as to question of caste ospooioUy, was Ho still claims prooodonoo in all assomblios composed of 

nauttaun Imld originally tho whole myd So ohioE propriotors of thoir rospooLivo mmds 

more than one oasto. ihoassoiuhly of tUonautiaur o , iu-adition now only romains. Tho considoration of 

formed what was callod tho Mahanaud or sJom to havo boon principally tho 

agricultural improvomouts in tho oottam, of ° ° , uflminiHlrativo nowors cannot ho dotorminod. What is 

purposes for which it mob._ Madrasis moroly tho assembly of tho sovoraltribos belonging to 

now called tho Mahanaufl m the Naubtoodosham, and its dolihorations aro oonlincul ontiroly to quos- 

tlm rigM.han«ao^n,.nto imto 

r™. .»«.. 0/ io“SB°°rzc 

time enliroly ontinot, ?' Joiltoatcil to Myil Mlaiyiin and of tho throe nonilB o( 
only by a pagoda, which, tradition says, bolongod to the plaoo UoUioa o / if, inchulod within tho gonoral 

this oottam, one, Tandagam, has changed J® beLmo^i ooopTuin or hamlot dopondont on this town. Twenty 

boundary Oonjeovoram, ^ wore iimlild in tho oxtonthUweon tho range of tho ghauts 

oC tho twenty-four oottams belonged to lower Tonday, and w , ^ P traces of their dependent nauds are 

and the sea."^ Of tho four ^ 

now lost. Oadigay, it is probable, as it is stated ‘f ^ , qp^ndiritrav is now oocupiod by tho dismantled fortress 
greater part of the Ohittoor pollioms. Tho b^''® f T?rtlSd w^s near tho saorod^hill of Tripatty, tho old 

of Ohuudragberry, the last seat of y. p ,, aigniHos protcebod by tho hill, was on or 

name of which is Vongadam. The last, tho name of which, of that name. (8) JStetmt of 

near the hills of NundiOroog, probably in tho situation ®®®'^P^^A^yp^ iotl p? the peoplo of Oholamundalam, is 

tho tohoile,— The whole supovficios of . . of^tho country botwoon tho range of tho Ghaut mountains 

calculated at 18,302 square miles. Of this extent the ^iv sion of 7® Yp° of tho ghauts, uppor Tonday, 

and tho sea, lower Tonday, contained ”^Tffio lands of^nppor Tonday aro now in the possession of the 

contained 4,2'74 square miles. (8) Preami dImology.-Pho lands ot upper ro suporsoclod the race 

ftffricx'llfctLral tribss of tho Oanaroee natiou, interoaixed with a mun PciTinh« Tiold fclioir oriiriTial xuirassy officos^ 

SCguogo rf to Sin^TZ^CZec “ h! con^lrcclion 

and the Tallies and tho Keikkilas or weavers retain tho Tamnl lan^ago. .1 . < ^ ,^p." |,onguo and the officiating 

of which is universally ascribed to the Ohola pnnoos, ®®y®7aaHJd suoctfssivoly from tho native princes to tho 
Brahmins aro many of them of this raom This ooim ^ .p* soeno of the oarliost usurpation of Hydor 

Mahomodans of Beejaporo and to the Mahrattas ^ ThrVollaS have ontiroly disappeared and landed 

Ally, the best features of ancient polity are now Se that they wore tho same as those 

miras^hasbooomo extinct. 5^®^.®^ show that not long 

lr«C Boyers. CulZTri^SrrOtantogSry.Z^^^ over ■‘“n.'idotole 

ssirX‘ » "ro'^o?tr£r»ss; 

northern dominions until upwards of 150 years later ^7 ^Si’abitod entirolv by Baiavaur, Vohxnias, 

family established at Hanoomaconda or Warangal. This extent is now inhabitod ^ , A p’ p pi .p^ 

Reddies, and ouher Teloogoo tribes, and landed mirass is either extinct m it or vested m the zemindars, 
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Eoodra, virtually the last of his line. The Ganapaties of Warangal have already 
been mentioned in the foot-note on Oalinga. The final history of the Oholas has 
already been indicated in a note. The Oholas in the end obtained a temporary 
sovereignty, checked by the power of the Hoysala Ballaulas above the ghauts in 
Mysore. All these powers were eclipsed by the inroad of the Mahomedan arms. 

89. The Mahomedan Conquest. — The conquest of India by the Arab dynasty 
of Ghuznee in Afghanistaun forms the era at which commences a regular series 
of Indian history supported by written documents. The bold and rough popula- 
tion who inhabit the mountains of Afghanistaun enabled Mahmood the Great to 
unite all tlie west of India, with Khorassan and great part of Tartary, into one 
empire. His dynasty was subverted by that of Ghory, another Afghan kingdom, 
and this was followed by a long series of' emperors similarly descended, but ruling 
at Delhi. In 1398 Delhi was taken by the Tartar Tamerlane. A century after- 
wards again Baber founded af Delhi the Moghul or Mongolian empire, which 
extended under Acbar and Aurungzeeb, displayed a power and splendour scarcely 
equalled by any monarchy even of Asia. Along with Afghanistaun, it included 
the whole of Hindostan, and nominally the whole of Southern India [®^]. The 


greater part oE the country. In the southern part of lower Tonday, the lands for the most part still continue in 
the possession of the original settlors, the Vollaular. On thorn tho Shaunaixr, Pullios and other Tamul tribes, Brahmins, 
and Roddies and Balijos of Toloogoo origin havo made great onoroachmonts and now hold a considerable proportion 
of tho whole tnirass.' Among ail however tho institutions of tho ancient Tamul govornmont, notwithstanding tho 
innovations of recent times, remain in a groat degree in force. 

[21] Sketch History oir the Maiiomicdan Impkuiai. Dynasties op iNDiii. — First Mahomedan invasions of India . — 
Tho ilrst Mahomedan invasion of India was in A.D. 711 when an expedition from Bussorah under tho command of 
Oassim conquered Soinde. About forty years lator however the Mahomedan invaders were expelled by a Rajpoot tribe. 
The Mahomedan kingdom of Ghnznce was ostablishod in Alghanistaun in A.D. 961, and in 977 the second king of tho 
lino, Sohaktigin, defeated tlio Hindoos at Lumghan, near Peshawar, and oconpied the territory west of the Indus, but 
did nob extend his dominion in India. He was succeeded in 997 by his son Mahmood, who, on difforent occasions, 
invaded India no loss than thirtoon times. Tho first invasion was in 1001, and the last important ono in 1024 whon 
Mahmood ponotratod to Goozorab and sacked the famous temple of Somnaut. Mahmood however established no fixed 
empire in India. About the commouoomont of tho twelfth century A.D. , Musaood 111, ono of Mahmood's successors, 
mado Lahore his capital, and consolidated his power in India. Tho next Mahomedan invader of India was Mahomed 
Ghory, who in 1193 defeated tho Hindoos in a groat battle at Tirooiy on tho Sarsooby river and established tho Mahomo- 
daix Govornmont at Delhi on a firm footing. (2) tdlavo Kinijs of Delhi. — Mahomod Ghory was assassinated in 1206, and 
in 1206 Oootb ood doon was crowned at Lahore as first Mahomedan king in India. Ho was originally a slavo, henco this 
dynasty fs called that of tho slave kings. Ho was succeeded in 1210 by Araum, who was doposod soon after by 
Simms ood doon Altmish. This king extended his kingdom considerably, so that at his death in 1285, tho Mahomodan 
sovereignty was established over the whole of Northern India from the Indus to tho Ganges. Tho slave dynasty 
oontinuod to reign till 1268, whon tho last king Koioobaud was murdered, and Jellal ood doen Khiljoe ascended the 
throne. (3) Khiljee Dynasty of Delhi. — This dynasty reigned from 1288 to 1321. In Jellal ood doon’s roign the Mahome- 
dans made their first expedition into the Doccan under Allah ood deon, nopliow of tho king. In this expedition AllaJi 
00(1 doon defeated tho Hindoos at Eiliohporo, tho capital of Berar, and then invested Dovaghorry, tho chief fortress of the 
Yadavas, bub finally rotirod on payment of a largo ransom. In 1296, soon after bis return, Allah ood doon murdered 
Jellal ood doeu and ascendod tho throne. In 1298 the Moghuls invaded India and advanced as far as Delhi, but wore 
defeated. They subsequently mado other inroads during this roign, but without success. In 1806 an expedition was 
sent to the Deccan against Dovaghorry under command of Malik Oaufoor, but nothing material was aohiovod. SuTbse- 
quently Malik Oaufoor made other inroads into tho south of India, in 1809 when 'Warangal was captured, in 1810 whon 
Dwarasamoodra was sacked, and in 13 12 whon he overran the Carnatic. Allah ood deen died in 1816 and was succeoded 
byMoobarak. This king was murdered in 1321 and succeeded by Malik Khoosroo, the last of tho dynasty, who was 
shortly defeated and killed, and Glmzoo Beg Toghlak was olocted king. (4) Dynasty of Toghlah—Tlm dynasty reigned 
from 1321 till 1412. Ghazoo Bog Toghlak on ascending tho throne assumed tho title of Ghiyaus ood doon. Ho renewed 
operations against the Doccan, and Boodar and Warangal wore captured, Mahomodan officers being appointed bo govern 
tho country. Ho was sucoooded in 1825 by Mahomod Toghlak. Tho first occurrence in this king’s roign was a great 
irruption of Moghuls, who advanced as far as Delhi, but retired on payment of ransom. An expedition was sent 
against China in 1887, but failed aud was almost totally destroyed. The king now determined to make Dovaghorry, near 
Aurungabad, bis capital, changing its name to Dowlatabad, The people of Delhi were consequently ordered to evacuate 
that city, and proceed to the now capital, with tho result that thousands died on the way. This removal was however 
only temporary, and the king soon returned to Delhi. In 1344 the Hindoos rose against tho Mahomedans in Warangal 
and drove them out. Coutinual rebellions now took place in various ports of the country, and in 1347 Allah, ood doen 
Hassan founded tho Bahminy kingdom in tho Doccan. Mahomed Toghlak was suoooeded in 1351 by Eiroze Toghlak, 
whose roign is ronderod memorable by the large canals and other public works constructed by him. Ho was succeeded 
in 1388 by Ghiyaus ood deen, who was put to death after a reign of only five months. Several other kings followed in 
rapid succession, and finally Mahmood ascended the throne in 1394. In his reign occurred the invasion of Toimoor or 
Tamerlane in 1398, which virtually put an end to the Toghlak dynasty. Mahmood however lived till 1412. (6) Invasion 
of Teimnor, and 8yed Dynasty of Delhi. — Toimoor crossed the In(ius in September 1398. Ho encountered little resistance 
aud after pillaging the Punjaub and Mooltaun ho advanced towards Delhi. Mahmood marched out and met him at 
Eirozahad, taut was defeated in January 1899, and Teimoor thereon pi’oolaimed himself Emperor of India. He 
proceeded to imposo a contribution upon tho inhabitants of Delhi which brought on a collision with the Moghul 
troops, and finally a general massacre and pillage, Teimoor soon returned to his own country leaving Syed Khizr Khan, 
tho vioovoy of Lahore, as his deputy. On the death of Mahmood Toghlak in 1412, Dowlat Khan Lody assumed the 
crown, but was defeated and imprisoned by Khizr Khan, who ascended the throne as the first king of the Syed dynasty. 
Khizr Khan was suoceodod in 1421 by Syed Moobarak, who in turn was succeeded by two other Syeda, the dynasty 
terminating in 1478. (6) Afghan Dynasty of lady. — This dynasty lasted from 1478 to 1526, the first king 'being Bahlolo 

Lody, who had practically been at the head of affairs since 1450, He was succeeded in 1468 by Nizam Khan, who took 
tho name of Soounder Lody. After a long and prosperous reign he died in 1517, and was succeoded by his son Ibrahimt 
In 1526 Baber invaded India, and at tho battle of Paniput in April 1626 Ibrahim Lody was defeated and killed, an^ 
with him ended tho dynasty. (7) The Moghul Empire, Baber and Hooniayoon.—TliQ Moghul empire was founded in 1626 
by Baber, lineal dosoendant of Toimoor. He became king of Eerghanna at the age of twelve, but being driven out of his 
kingdom in 1504 ho took possession of Cabool. In 1519 and again in 1520 he advanced into India, but on each occasion 
was forced to rolare. In 1524 he advanced as far as Lahore, but was again forced to retreat, Finally in 1526 he 
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from agents at various ports the produce of di-fferent parts of the Bast. There was 
even a close connection between the Maldives and the Mahomedan settlements on 
tlie Malabar coast, notably Oannanore, resulting in a feudatory subjection of the 
islands to that state. To this day the Maldives are ruled by a sultan, though 


m 1C72. Aurungzeeb next had to tum_ his attention to a rebellion of the Afghans on the borders of Cabool, who con- 
tinued to occupy him tor some time. Disturbanoea also arose at Delhi, which resulted in a massacre of Hindoos and 
the re-imposition ol the Jma or capitation tax. In 1677 several Eajpoot princes rebelled, and a war of a violent and 

obtained several sncceaaoB aga.inst Beejapore, whereupon the Moghuls attacked him, 

1 city itself besieged, but it was not taken. Sivaiee died 

continued their operations against his successor Sumbhajee, without material 

DvmSv S made nXnner^ oaptimed in 1686, and the king Seounder, the last of the Adil Shahy 

Dynasty, was made prisoner. In 1087 Aurungzeeb declared war on Goloondah, captured the city, and annexed the 
kingdoni ; thus putting an end to the Oootbshahy Dynasty. In 1689 Sumbhajee was captured and put to death, and 
hostilities with the Mahrattas were renewed. Jinjee was besieged in 1691, but not captured till 1698. In 1699 
Satiaura was captured, but no lasting impression could bo made on the wandering bands of Mahratta horsemen, who 
between 1702 and 1705 continually plundered Goozerat, Candeish, and Malwah. About this time the Eajpoots and 
Jauts also rebelled. Aurungaoeb died at Ahmednugger in 1707, having provided in his will for the division of the 
kingdom among his throe sons. (13j Bahaudur Shah. — The provisions of Ammngzeeb’s will led immediatolv to civil war 
among his sons ; in wmoh Azoem and Oambuksh lost their lives, and Moazzim ascended the throne under the title of 
Bahaudur Shah. In 1709 the Sikhs rebelled and were not subdued till 1711. In 1712 the emperor died in the fifth 
yoar ol his roign. (14) Jehander Shah, Bahaudur Shah’s death was followed by a contest between his four sons, but 
finally Mooz ood doon ascended the throne under the title of Jehander Shah. His first act was to murder all the male 
inembors of the royal family, and to promote to high positions tho relatives of his mistress Laul Koor. Soon after this 

the emperor s son 1 orokshore robolled, deposed his father, and ascended the throne in 1713. (16) Ferokshere The new 

omporor again in his turn put to death his father, and the vizier Zoolfaoar Khan. The two brother Syeds, Houssain 
Ally and Abdoollah, wore appointed respectively commander of the forces and vizier. Soon after this, the emneror 
having boon cured ol a disease by Mr. Hamilton, an English surgeon, in return gave permission to the English to buy 
sumo villages near Calcutta, and granted them also various trading privileges. In 1719 tho two brothers Houssain 
Ally and Abdoollah marched on Delhi, threatened the emperor, and finally deposed and put him to death, placing Prince 
Kaloo ood darajaut on tho throne m his stead. This prince however died in June 1720, and was succeeded by his 
brotlior Itafco ood dowlah, who also died soou after, and Eowshan Akhtar, a grandson of Bahaudur Shah ascended 
tho throne under the title of Mahonied Shah. (16) J^ahomod ShaJi, — Tho government of the empire had by this time 
complotoly fallen into the hands of tho brother Syeds. Nizam ool moolk, who had been appointed Wernor of Malwah 
robolled and marched into tho Doooan, where he defeated two imperial armies sent against him. Houssain Ally then 
marched for tho Doooan, taking the emperor with him, but was assassinated. His brother Abdoollah, on hearing of 
lus death, placed llafoo ool kudr, a grandson of Bahaudur Shah, on tho throne. In the battle that ensued between the 
rival emperors, Mahomed Shah was victorious, and the power of the Syeds was brought to an end. Nizam ool moolk 
was then appointed vizier, but found tho emperor so adverse to him that he resigned his ofSco, and returned to the 
Deccan in 1728. Ho had no sooner departed than a plot was formed against him by the emperor, and Moobariz V'hn.T^ 
governor of Hyderabad and tho Carnatic, was directed to attack him. In tho battle that ensued Moobariz Khan was 
dofoatod and killod, and Nizam ool moolk so obtained possession of tho Docoan. He next endeavoured to sow dissension 
among the Mahrattas, whoso power had increased considerably, but he was unsuccessful, and finally was forced to make 
arrangement with the Poahwa, Bajoe Row, by which he undertook not to oppose the Mahratta designs on Northern India 
Bajoe Row then obtained possession of Malwah, and the Mahrattas extended their predatory expeditions as far as Agra 
Finally Bajoe Row advanced as far as Delhi, eluding tho imperial forces, but retmed on payment of a sum of money! 
Tho omporor thou oommonoocl negotiations with Nizam ool moolk, who in 1737 returned to Delhi, and led an army 
against tho Mahrattas. Bajoe Row succeeded in surrounding tho imperial camp, and Nizam ool moolk was forced 
to retreat, and finally entorod into tho Convention of Sironohah (11th February 1788), by which Malwah and other 
fcerritoiy was coded to tho Mahrattas, and fifty lakhs paid to them for the expenses of the war. A new danger soon 
tlireatonod tho empire in tho shape of tho invasion of Nadir Shah, King of Persia. Nadir Bhah crossed the Indus 
in November 1788, and having defeated tho imperial army, entered Delhi, and received the submission of the emperor. 
At Delhi tho Persian army was attacked by the inhabitants, whereupon Nadir Shah directed a general massacre, and' 
pillaged tho city, obtaining immense booty, with whioh he returned to Persia, having first replaced Mahomed Shah 
on tho throne. lu 1740 Bajee Row died, and was suoooeded as Poshwa by his son Balajee Row. In 1741 Balajee Row 
renewed his father’s domaruls upon Malwah, and thereby obtained a patent as the deputy of the emperor in that 
l)rovinoo. Another invasion of the empire was threatened by tho Afghans, who under Ahmed Khan captured Lahore 
and Mooltaun in 1747, but wore defeated in 1748 by Prince Ahmed. In the same year the emperor died, and was 
sucooodod by his son under the title of Ahmed Shah. About the same time died the great Nizam ool moolk/' founder of 
tho Hyderabad kingdom, at the age of 104. (17) Ahmed Shah and Alwmgheer II.— Soon after Ahmed Shah’s aooession 
tho Afghans again invaded the Punjaub, whioh was finally ceded to them. Ahmed Shah then replaced his vizier 
Sufdor Jung by Shahaub ood deen, whioh event produced a civil war, Sufder Jung finally withdrew to Oudh, and 
became virtually independent. Finally Shahanb ood deen deposed the emperor and placed Alumgheer II on the 
throne. Unsuccessful attempts were next made against Oudh and the Punjaub, in retaliation for whioh Ahmed Shah 
Abdaleo, the Afghan ruler, marched on Delhi and plundered it. He soon departed, having appointed one of his nobles 
Najoeb ood Dowlah to he commander of the army. Shahaubl ood deen having called in the assistance of the Mahrattas, 
proceeded to Oolhi and drove out Najeob ood Dowlah, and advancing into the Punjaub captured Lahore in 1768. Ahmed 
Shah Abdalee next advanced against the Mahrattas and defeated them, but before he could reach Delhi, the emperor 
had been murdered by Shahaub ood deen in November 1759. A final battle between the Afghans and Mahrattas took 
place at Paniput soon after tliis, the Mahrattas being defeated with tremendous slaughter. Meanwhile Prince Mirza 
Jawaun Bakhb had become emperor, but was soon superseded by his father Ally Johar, who took the title of Shah Alum. 
(18) Shah Alum, and end of the Moghul Dynasty. — One of the first proceedings of tht new emperor was an attempt 
to recover Bengal from the English, in whioh he was assisted by the viceroy of Oudh. In tho operations that followed 
the English U'nder Colonel Oalliaud and Captain Knox were wholly successful. Shah Alum retired and^ remained 
near the northern frontier of Bengal, whore in 1761 he was attacked and defeated by Major Carnao. The emperor 
then, after having visited the English camp, returned to Delhi. In 1764 Meer Cassim, Nawah of Bengal, and the Vizier 
of Oudh, formed a league against the English, and were joined by the emperor. The confederates however were 
defeated by Major Mimro at the battle of Buxar, a,nd the emperor found himself forced to place himself under English 
protection. He accordingly commenced negotiations with the Calcutta Council. It was in the end settled that he 
should retain the sovereignty of a portion of Oudh, and should receive annually twenty -six lakhs of the revenue of 
Bengal, Bohar, and Orissa, in return for ■which he ceded the diwanny of Bengal to the English. In 1772 the Mahrattas 
crossed tho Ganges, defeated a force sent against them by the emperor, and occupied Delhi, and Shah Alum was 
forced to cede Allahabad and Kora to them 5 but they were unable to take possession, as these districts wero 
protected by a British force, and they finally retired beyond the Nerbudda. Najaf Khan was at this time minister at 
Delhi, He conducted matters with much ability until his death in 1782. Opposite factions then arose, and the emperor 
appealed to Warren Hastings for protection ; hut he refused to interfere. The emperor was thereupon induced to have 
recourse to Soindia, who became minister and oommander.m-chief at Delhi. In 1786 Soindia was defeated by the 
.Rajpoots, and during the period of confusion that ensued Ghoolaum Cawder, a Eohilla chieftain, gained possession of 
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inliabited by a Drayidian race. The extension of the Mahomedan religion into 
India was ordinarily dependent on their political power. Yet a remarkable excep- 
tion to this occurred in the case of the conversion of the Rajah of Kerala to Maho- 
medanism in the ninth century. This occurrence is recorded in the Ileralolputty. 
One of its consequences was the formation of a Mahomedan population, the Moplahs 
of the Malabar coast. These events however were only partial and local, and 
deserve no more than a passing mention. The supremacy of the Mahomedans 
came from the north. Delhi had been captured by the G-huznee Ghorians in 119d, and 
a dynasty established there which lasted till A.D. 1288. The Khiljees succeeded 
occupying the period from 1288-1321 ; and Allah ood deen, nephew of Jelaulood 
deen Khiliee, led the first Mahomedan expedition into the Deccan in A.D. 

Ten years later the Mussalman armies under the general Malik Caufoor swept over 
the whole of the Deccan. The Yadava Devagherry State and the Ganapaty 
"Warangal State were then both reduced to subjection ; and Dwarasamoodra the 
capital of the Hoysala Ballaulas was taken and sacked. These early inroads reached 
even to Tanjore and Madura in the extreme south, but how far the Oholan an 
Dandyan kingdoms were affected politically is not recorded. Anaiohy at any rate 
followed over the greater part of the south i the Mussalman governors, the repre- 
sentatives of the old royal families, and the minor local chiefs, all engaging in 
internecine struggles for supremacy. A slight check was given to the spread 
of the Mahomedan arms when a confederation of Deccany Hindoo chiets, led by 
Ganapaty Rajah, defeated a large Mahomedan army. The aspect of affairs was later 
altered by the revolt of the Deccany Mussalmans against their soveieign in A.D, 
1347 which resulted in the establishment of the Bahminy kingdom of Goolburgah 
in the Deocan[>*']. The Hindoos also made one final effort to achieve imperial rule. 


tho omoeror’s person, and blinded him, Ghoolaum Cawdor was subsoqtaontly captured and ejcoontod by Souidia, and tho 
emperor was re-seated on the throne, but all power was with Scindia. In 1803 General Laho defoatod the MaUrattas 
near Delhi, and took possession of the city, and the oniperor thus found himsolt again under English protootion. Tho 
history of the Moghul dynasty oeases from this perioa. Shah Alum was suocoodod in 1806 by the emporov Aobar il, 
who in turn was succeeded in 1837 by Bahaudur Shah, tho last of the line. When l,he mutiny broke out Jn 1857, ho 
mutinoors who took possession of Delhi acknowledged Bahaudur Shah as omporor, and is no doubt that ho and tho 
membors of his family were implicated in tho outbreak. He foil into tho hands of the English o.t the capture of 
in September 1867, and in January 1868 was tried by a military commission, and was found guilty of having ordorod t lo 
murder of forty-nine Christians at Dolhl, of waging war upon tho British Government, and of exciting tho people of India 
by proclamations to destroy the English. Sentence of death was rooordod a gainst him, biit commuted by Lord Canning 
into one of transportation j and ho was ovontually sent to Toungoo in Burraah, whore lie died five years later. 

Skhtoh History or tub Subordinate Mahomedan Kingdoms or the Dkcoan. leetding up to the 

estaUiahmmt of the Bahminy Kingdom.— Tho first expedition of t}ie Mahomedans into the peooati took place m A.D, 
1294 when Allah ood deon, nephew of Jelaul ood doen Khiljoo of Delhi, invocled Berar, dofoa,tod the Hindoos at Ellich. 
pore’ and besieged Devagherry. This plaoo finally capitulated, and tho BAja-li was prootod to pay a largo ransiim. 
Allah ood deen then returned tio Kora, where ho oansod Jelaulood doen to bo murdorod, and asoopdod the Delhi 
throne. In A.D, 1306 Allah ood doen sent an ennobled slave, by name Malik Caufoor, to tho Ea 3 ab Ramadova 

of Devagherry who had withheld tribute for three years. The latter was defeated in March 1307 and accompanied 
his conqueror to Delhi, where he received honourablo treatmonb. In 1809 Malik Caufoor again wont to the 
reduce the Ganapaty king of Warangal, Roodradeva, bettor known as Prabaupa Roodra the Sooond. The expedition 
was successful. The city was captured, and the Rajah made terms. Next year Malik Caufoor was despatohod anew 
airainst the Hoysala Ballaulas of Dwarasamoodra. On this occasion he pushed forward with groat energy and speed, 
oasaed Devagherry, and reached the Malabar Ooasb, where he built a mosque to commemorate the event. He 
attacked and stormed tho city of Dwarasamoodra, sacked tho celebrated Halabood templo, and returned to Holhi. Tti 
1812 the Devagherry Vadavas withheld their tribute and Malik Caufoor was onoe 

submission. In tho campaign which ensued the Mussalmans were completely suooossftH and the Raaah lost bis hie. 
Kour years later however the Emperor Allah ood doon died and tho Gonoral Malik Caufoor was then murdered. 
Moobiirak Khiljeo became Emperor of Delhi in 1817, and one of his first aots was to make war for the third time on 
Devagherry. He oapburedi the Rajah, Haripanladeva, son-in-law of Rama, and, it is stated, fia;^d him al^o. The Nooh 
Sipihf of Ameer Khoosroo gives a oiroumstantial account of a defeat of tho Raj ah of Warangal by Khoosroo Khan, generally 
known as Malik Khoosroo, in the reign of this sovereign, but no such event is recorded by Porishta. It is said, the 
Mahomedans were viotorions, and retired after taking from tho Rajah all his movable property. The BinperOT Moobaurak 
wL mmderod in A.D. I82i by Malik Khoosroo, and the latter was in turn killed by Oba.®® Bog Toghlak, vtoero^^^ 
Eahore. And the latter, inasmuch as aU the royal family had been barb^ously mmdorod by Malik Khocisroo ^ 

emperor under the title of GMyans ood deen. In 1821 Ghazee Bog Toghlak sent his eldest Bon_, Ooloogh Khan, agamsb 
Warangal, The capital was invested and a close siege took plaoo, Tho garrison was on tho point ol capitulating 
a panic seized on the Mahomedans owing to a rumour that the Sultan was dead. Several of the generals flech and tho 
army became disorganized 5 so that, on a desperate sally being made by the garrison, the besiegers were boatm at 
all points and hastily retreated. In 1323 however tho Sultan again made war on Prataupa Roodra wth b 
Bucoess. Warangal was then oaptured and the Rajah carried captive to Delhi. Ghiyaus ood deen was sucoeeded in 184 
by Mahomed. In 1827 the Mussalman Viceroy of the Deooan rebelled, and tho omporor sent an expedition against 
•him. Ke fled to Oumply close to Vijianugger, whence tho emperor’s troops wore compelled to retreat, the vijianugger 
king being too formidable an adversary. The rebel then fied to the Hoysala Ballaula king at Tonnoor in Mysore, but t e 
t. latter deHveyed him up to the emperor j who flayed him alive. In 1388 or 1889 the capital of the Mahomedan emmy 
was removed to Devagherry, which was re-named Dowlatabad by the sovereign Mahomed. In 1841 ensued a irevoit n 
Malabar, and Mahomed staAed to quell it, but fell sick on the way and returned to his capital. Shortly after tms 
•Warangal revolted, and the emperor was unable to effect its reduction. Three years later, m 1344, a Hinnqo oopfede a- 
tion, consisting of the son of Roodradeva of Warangal, Exiahna Haiokar, the Roya of Vijianugger, and BallaiilaMva 
of Dwarasamoo^a, with an immense force drove the Mahomedans out of Warangal and rolled back the tide ot tn i 
'jadyanoo. This reverse was followed three years later by a revolt in the Mahomedah dependencies m the Deooan. 
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90. The Hindoo Vuianuggee Dynasty. — Wliile the Mahomedan rebels were 
consolidating tlieir kingdom in the Deccan, another large power was being formed 
south of the Kistna. This was the Hindoo kingdom of Vi]ianugger founded m 
1336 by Hukka and Bookka, two refugees from Warangal, and said to have been 


Tha vicerov of Dowlatabad proolaimod his mdopendence, the royal troops wore defeated, and the Dowlatabad viceroy 
Ihe viceroy 01 JJow p Deoean. (2) The Uahminy Mmjdom of GooJtwff/ia.— Hassan the viceroy, now 

moiiOTch was ori<dnally a poor“inan who roao to emiuonco at court mainly by the help of a Brahmin, callod Gangoo, whose 
hi gSntude added to his own when ho eatablishod the new kingdom. Ho fixed his capital at Goolburgha or 
TT ® T-Tfl ia better known under tlie title Allah ood doen. His subsequent reign was uneventful. He died on 

Hassanabad He IS better know^ Mahomed. Mahomed plundered the country of the Ganapaties ui> 

fo wSigal, and then made peace. Subsequently he again invaded the War angal territory and captured ^ 

fill Ttninh’a son Vinavalc or Nagadeva, obtaining possession of Goloondah and its dependencies. In 13b5-b6 he 
i o".; W.B guilty of »».siv<, umultlot. He how™ eueceasM and dictated 

toma of peace. He died Maroli Slat, 1375, and waa ancoooded by Moojauhid. Koo, aphid again made an attack on 
toims or invosLed the city, on one occasion penetrating into the second lino of works ; but he waa 

compiled to retire. In the retreat he was murdered by his uncle Davoo'd on April l^h, 1378. Moojauhid’s sister 
coinpoueu w 1 , . and on May 19th, 1378, he was assassinated ; Mahmood, the youngest son of 

rSood aZ, being »tod to reigiU tobs yeara. He died April 20tb, 1397 ^d waa ape. 

w ami Ohivana ood doen. This king was hlindod and imprisoned by a slave on June 9th of the same year, 
coedod by his on y to the throne; bub the sons of Da vood attacked Shums ood deen in turn and deposed 

and ° ^397 jiirozo, Davood’a second son, succeeded and ruled for 25 years. In 1398 Deva Eajah of 

TOa“ und war euBcod which waa a,brppMy ended by the mimte of Beya Eajah'B 

Jan whfn the Eaiah fled and iHroze was ooraplotoly victorious. Another war broke out in 1401. Bhroze mvostod Vijia- 
Egci SaTeS torma, ami married the KajaWa dapghtor. In UI7 the kipg again att^ked Vijianegget^ 

ft wL defoatod. He died Soptombor 15th, 1422, leaving a son Hassan, who however acquiesced in an arrangement 
by JSL waa sot aside and Ahmed «hah Waly ascended the throne. Ahmed (otherwise called Khan Khanaun) 
Zlo ft on Viiianugger soon after his aocoaaion, and was guilty o miioh unnecessary cruelty. Ho defeated the 
maao war on v j a gg iribata A war with Warangal followed, wliich resulted in the death of its Ea 3 ah and 

Si— ac city ot Beo.lur und died there Eebrumy 19th, .MS6. 
IDs ftiSi ood doen II succeodod. The brother of the latter Mahomed revol od but was defeated Mahomed on 
S Soasion received aid from Vijiauuggor. The capital of tho Bahminy kingdom was now dofimtely removed to 
nftS 1^1437 Dovaftajah of Vi iamigger again provoked a war, and several do terimnod engagements took 
af ter which a peace was arranged wliich lasted for some years. This king died m 1457. He was succeeded by his son 
Iloftlvoon an unsorupulous prince, who was miirdorod four years later on Sopbonabor 3rd, 1461 and suooooded by his 
sou Nizam Shah Nizam Shah was a boy of eight when ho came to the throne, but his mother, a very remai’kabl© 
™an ooiidaotod the government for him with groat suocoss, assisted by tho oolobratod minister Mahmood Gawaun. 
The kingdom was invaded in 1461 by a largo Hindoo army from Orissa and Telmgana, winch waa driven back. The 
Mahomeft King of Malwah next attacked Boedar, and invested it while the queen and the young king fled. But a 
Goozeratbee army attacked Malwah and tho invaders retreated with great loss. In 1462 the king returned to Beodar. 
Ho died suddenly on July 29bh, 1463, His brother Mahomed was then placed on the throne. In 1408 the young 
king then fourteen yoLa old, took Mahmood Gawaun as his chief ininister. In 1469 he reduced the Ooncan, and 
wrosW it from the power of Vijiamiggor. In 1471 a relative of the king ol Orissa, who had been ousted from the 
throne, appealed to Mahomed Shah to assist him in the recovery of his nghis, and Mahomed acoorduigly mvadod 
Sgft Ho oapturod Oondapilly and .lUjahmundry and stayed for some time in that country, rosidmg for 
voars^t Eaiahmundry. In 147Kcourrod another oxpoditiou into Onssa, and the king marched to tho soa-coasb at 
Sasftnatain. Ho took tho opportunity to advance southwards along tho coast as far as Oon]OGvoram, which he 
saoked^ roburuing with an immense booty. This was perhaps the flrst time that tlm Mahomodan arms had gone so far 
RnnUi ' In 1481 the king was unfortunate enough to lose tlie servioos of Mahmood Gawaun. A plot was raised against 
theftterhy the chief of^a rival faebion, Nizam ool moolk Bhoiry, and the king, believing Mahmood to be disallooted, pub 
him to deatli. From this act may bo dated the doolino of tho kingdom. The pnnoipal chiefs f sontod themselves 
from court and remained on their estates with all their forces. Yoosuf Adil Khan, adopted son of_ Mahimiod Gawaun, 
was shortly afterwards sent to defend Goa against the Rajah of Vijianiigger. Soon alter this again the king died, on 
March 24th, 1482. His son Mahmood II succeeded, Nizam ool moolk Bheiry being his raimstor. Yoosuf Adil returned 
to court, but, on an attempt against his life being made, ho retired to his estate at Beejaporo, and finally proclaimed 
his indonondenoe in 1489. Mahmood went on an expedition to Telingana, and 'w^hile there Nizam ool moolk was 
murdered. His son Malik Ahmed at once proclaimed his indopendonoo at Joonair in 1 489. Imaud ool moolk, GOTOrnor 
of Berar, had also previously revolted in 1489. At Boedar, Oassim Bareed, a Georgian slave, was mini stor. Oasaim 
Bareed died in 1604, and his son Ameer Bareed became minister, and held the king in absolute subjection. In 161 
Oootb ool moolk, Goveruor of Telingana, declared his indepondenoe at Goloondah. 

kingdom to the provinces imraodiatoly round Beodar. Mahmood died on October Sth, 1618. Ahmed, son of the late 
ftg was uftnX placed on the throne by Ameer Bareed, but had no power, and died in 1620. Hm brother Allah 
ood^deen was next placed on the throne, hut, on his attempting to rid himself of his minister, he was deposed in 1622 
and shortly afterwards murdered. His younger brother Waly was then installed but after two years was poisoned, 
and Ameer Bareed married his widow in 1524. Oalaum Oollah, son of Ahmed, was then enthroned, but he escaped 
in 1527 and fled to Ahraednuggor, where he remained till his death. Amoor Bareed at once threw off all prot^oe at 
subieotion, and established a now dynasty at Beedar, or Ahmedabad. Thus ended the Bahminy d^asty. The five 
kingdoms which sprang from it were as follows : — ^the Imaud Slmhy dynasty of Berar, the Adil ®^ahy dynasty of 
Beeiapore, the Nizam ^ahy dynasty of Ahmednugger, the Oootb Shahy dynasty of Goloondah, and the Bareed Shahy 
dvnisty of B^Sr or Ahmedabad. (3) ImoAul 3ha^ Dynasty of Ber«r.-Eubtoollah Imaud Shah, Governor of Berar, 
declared his independence in 1484, as mentioned above, but soon after died, and was succeeded by his son ■^Hah 
ood deen. Towards the end of his reign this king became dependent on the king of Goozerat. H® 

Daryah Imaud Shah, who after a peaceful reign was snoceeded by Boorhaun Imand Shah, during whose Y 

was^ annexed by the king of Ahmednugger. The Imaud Shahy dynasty lasted from 1484 to 1627. (4) Mil Shahij 
Dunastii of Bempore.— This dynasty was founded by Yoosuf Adil Khan, who declared his ludependenoo in 1489, and 
wS ^oftHt Be^japore unTr ft title of Abool Mozulfer Yoosuf Adil Shab. In 1493 tje Jiuanugger regent 
invaded the Boejaporo territories but was defeated with much loss. In 1502 Yoosuf Adil Shah changed the state 
profession of faith from the Soonnee to the Shiah. In consequence of this the kings ot Goloondah, 

and Berar made a league against him and invaded Beejapore, but tho confederacy _ soon broke up. In 1610 the 
Portuguese captured Goa, which was finally ceded to them. Yoosuf Adil Shah n®™® ^Ln^ 

Ismail Adil Shah, a minor. The flrst event in his reign was a plot formed against him by the 
which however was defeated. In 1514 the kings of Goloondah, Berar, and Ahmednugger invaded 
defeated. In 1519 the Vijianugger Eajah obtained some success against Bee] apore. ^529 

captured Amebr Bareed, and took the city of Beedar. Ho next attacked the king of Ahmednugger and defeated h m. 
Ismail died in 1534 while engaged in a war with Goloondah. Maloo Adil Shab succeeded, but was shortly dethroned, 
and his brother Ibrahim Adil Shah placed on the throne. This king’s reign was 

jkhmednugger. Ibrahim died in 1557, and was succeeded by his eldest son Ally. _ In 1564 the four Mahomedan kingdoms 
of Beejapore, Goloondah, Ahmednugger, and Beedar, joined in a league against Vijianugger. A great battle waa 
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tlie sons of Sargama, a petty Carnatic cRief of Coorumba origin. The site of the 
Vijianugger capital was the present Humpy in the Bellai’y district. Established 
on the ruins of the Hoysala Ballaulas and the other Hindoo sovereignties, the 
Vijianugger kingdom speedily rose to a height of influence such as no southern 


fought near Talicote, in wMch tho Hindoos were utterly defeated, and Vijianugger was plundered. By this battle 
the Hindoo power of Southern India was destroyed. Ally Adil Shah was succeeded in 1679 by his nephew Ibrahim, a 
minor. The kings of G-olcondah and Ahinednugger now besieged Beejapore, but the siege was finally abandoned. 
After a prosperous reign Ibrahim Adil Shah died in lG2(i, and was succeodod by his son Mahmood. In 1632 Beejapore 
was besieged by Asaf Khan the Moghul genoi-al, but without oiloct. Beejapore was again besieged by the Moghuls 
in 1636, but poace was finally made. Sivajoe now began to rise to power, and between 1648 and 1662 wrested the whole 
of the Ooncan from Mahmood. Mahmood diod in 1656 axid was succooded by his son Ally Adil Shah 11. Soon after 
this Anrnngzoeb invaded tho kingdom and besiogod Boojapore, but peace was finally concluded. Sivajee meanwhile 
continued to make aggressions on Boogaporo, dofoated an army sent against him, and plundered the country. In 1672 
Ally Adil Sliah II died and was succeeded by his son Socundor, a child of five. Sivajee now renewed his depredations, 
and openly declared his independence. In 1086 Aurungzoob besieged and captured Beejapore. Secundor Adil Shah 
lived about three years after as a prisoner of the Moghuls, and at his death tho dynasty came to an ond. (5) Msam 
Shahij Dynast!/ of Ahmednugyar. — This dynasty was founded by Ahmed Nizam Shah, son of Nizam oolmoolk Bhoiry, who 
assumed independence in 1489. In 1494 ho founded Ahmedmiggor, which took tlie place of Joonair as capital of the 
kingdom. In 1499 Dowlatabad was captured, and annexed to the kingdom. Ahmed Shah died in 1508 and was 
succeodod by his son Boorhami Nizam Shah, a boy of seven. In 1510 an invasion from Berar was defeated. In 1523 the 
king married a Beejapore princess. In 1629 tho kings of O-oozorat, Oandoish and Berar formed a league against 
Ahmodnugger, and Boorhauu was obliged to sue fiw peace, and aoknowlodgo tho supremacy of tho Q-oozorat king. In 
1631 Boorhauu was utterly defeated by Ismail Adil Shah of Boejaporo. In 1644 Boorhaun again made war on IJooja. 
pore, and received a sovoro chock, which however he rodoomod in tho next campaign. Boorhaun diod in 1563, and was 
succooded by his son Hoossain. Soon after this Ally Adil Shah and Bamrajah of Vijianugger conjointly besiegod 
Ahmednuggor, but could not take it. In 1664 occurred tbo confederacy of tho kings of tho Dcooan against Vijianugger. 
Hoossain Nizam Shah diod in 1665, and was snoococlod by his son Moortozah, a minor, whose mother Koonsha Sultauua 
undertook the regency. iJuring tho next few years a desultory war was continued against Beejapore, without much result 
on oiuhor side. Peace was conoludod in 1669, and in 1672 Moortozah invaded and conquered Berar, and annexed it to his 
dominions. Tho king’s mind now hooamo affected, and ho abdicated the throne, leaving affairs in the hands of his two 
ministers Sahib Khan and Salauhut Khan. In 1687 Moortozah was put to death by his son Moerann Hoossain, who 
succooded him. Moerann was deposed in 1688 and suooeodod by Ismail Nizam Shah, who in turn was deposed in 1591, 
and succooded by his father Boorhaun, In 1592 an army was sent against tho Portuguese, but was defeated with groat 
loss. Boorhaun diod in 1694 and was succooded by his son Ibrahim, who four months afterwards was killed in a battle 
with tho Beejapore army. A boy named Ahmed was now placed on tho throne, but as it was discovered that ho had no 
pretensions to royal descent, other claimants of tho throne came forward. Some of the nobles now called in tho aid 
of Prince Mooraud Mirza, son of tbo Emperor Shah Johann, who besieged Ahmeduugger, but retired on condition that 
Berar should bo coded to him. Tho infant son of the late king was now liaised to the throne of Ahmodnugger. In 1597 
the combined armies of Beejapore, Goloondah, and Ahmednuggor advanced against the Moghuls in Borar, but were 
defeated at the battle of Soojia. Ahmodnugger was now again besieged by tho Moghuls and captured in 1509, the 
infant king being scut to tho Emperor Aobar. Moortozah Nizam Shah II succeeded to tho throne, being supported 
by the famous Malik Ambar. In 1030 tlie Moghuls advanced on Dowlatabad and defeated Moorteznli, who was 
soon afterwards put to death. Euttoh Khan, son of Malik Ambar, raised a boy to the throne, but shortly after- 
wards Dowlatabad was captured by the Moghuls, and the king sent as a State prisoner to Q-walior j with him ondod tho 
Nizam Shahy Dynasty. Tlie kingdom was then annexed to Delhi. (G) Oooth Shaky Dynasty of Oolcondah.-~Sn\tai\ Oooloo 
Oootb Shab, tho founder of the Cootbshahy dynasty, was a Turoooman ohiof of the Baharloo tribe, and of tho Ally Shakar 
persuasion. He was born at Sadabad, a village in tho province of Hamadaun, and came to sock his fortune in tho Deccan 
towards tho close of Mahomed Shah Bahminy’s reign. Ho was soon onnobloci by tho title of Oootb ool Moolk, or “ Pillivr of 
tho State," and made governor of Tolingana. In 15 12 A.D., under tho weak government of Mahomed Shah, bo doolarecl his 
indopendonoo, and assumed tho title of King of Goloondah, tho name of his capital, called by him Mahomednuggor, after 
Mahomed Shah .Bahminy, but bettor known by its original name. At tho commoncomont of his reign ho was oontinuiilly 
occupied in rodnoing the Hindoo Rajahs of Tolingana. In 1683, Ismail Adil Shah invaded his territory and laid 
siege to tho fort of Oalyauny, A peace, however, was concluded tlirongh the mediation of Boorhaun Nizam Shah. In 
1548, in the ninetieth year of his ago, Sultan Oooloe Oootb Shah was assasainatod at tho instigation of his second son, 
Jamshood. Ho loft throe other sons, Oootb ood doon, Hyder, from whom tho present city of Hyderabad takes its name, 
and Ibrahim. Tho parricide Jamsliood Oootb Sbah now ascended the throne, and caused his elder brother, Oootb ood 
doon, to bo blinded. Some time after a war broke out between tho kings of Boojapore and Ahmodnugger, and Jamsliecd 
supported tho latter, but was dofoated in several engagomonta by Asaud Khan, tho Boejapore general, and severely 
wounded. Towards tho close of his reign his temper became so morose that his younger brothers fled to Boedar, 
whore Hyder diod, Ibrahim thou fled to Vijianugger, but hearing of Jamsheed’s death, which took place in 1660 A.D,, 
ho returned to Goloondah and was proclaimed king, thus putting aside Soobhann Oooloe, the infant son of Jamsheod, who 
had been for a fow months on the throne. Ibrahim Oootb Shah was a prince of gr 0 a,t personal valour. When at Vijia- 
nuggor, he killed in a duel Ambar Khan, an offloor in the pay of, that court, and on the slaughtered man’s brother taking 
up tho quarrel, Ibrahim slow him also. In his public wars, however, Ibrahim showed more craft than courage. In 1668 
he joined Hoossain Nizam Shah, King of Ahmodnugger, in a war with Boojapore, but deserted his ally before any 
encounter took place, and soon after joined Ally_ Adil Shah and Ramrajah of Vijianugger in besieging Ahmodnugger. 
After tho fall of that city, with char actor is tic inconsistency, Ibrahim again united bis forces to those of Hoossain 
Nizam Shah, and in 1564 laid siege to Oalyauny, a fort belonging to Boojapore, and, in consideration of this aid, obtained 
the hand of Beeby Jamauloe,the daughter of Hoossain Shah. Next year ho marched with the other Mahomedan kings 
of the Deccan against Vijianugger, and was present at the capture of the place, and defeat and death of the Rajah. In 
1567 Ibrahim captured Rajahinundry, and annexed the whole territory as far north as Ohioaoolo. Afterwards, while 
in alliance with Moortozah Nizam Shah, of Ahmodnugger, in a war with Ally Adil Shah of Boojapore, ho made overtures to 
the latter, who forwarded hia letter direct to Moortozah.* Incensed at this treachery, Moortezah sent a 1t»ody of horse to 
attack Ibrahim’s camp, which they surprised, and took from him 160 elephants, at tho same time putting the flower of 
his army to tho sword. In order to check the pursuing enemy, his son, Abdool Oawder, asked leave to head «n ambuscade 
and make a counter-surprise; but Ibrahim, jealous of the young prince, ordered him to be eonfined and then 
poisoned. He himself died suddenly, A.D. 1681, after a reign of 32 years, leaving six sons and thirteen daughters. He 
had greatly adorned hia capital, Goloondah, and fortified it anew. Among his public works the Hoossain Saugor Tank 
and the Kalah Ohabootrah, or Black Torraco, at Goloondah, may be particularly m'entionod. Ibrabim was succeeded by 
Mahomed Oooloo. In 1689 the city of Hyderabad then called Bhaghnugger was founded seven miles from Goloondah, and 
became the oaintal of tho kingdom. During most of this reign there was a continual frontier war with the Hindoos. It 
is believed that Mahomed conquered Gundicote, Ouddapah and all the country south of the Pennair, but this seems 
doubtful. Mahomed died in 1611, and was succeeded by his brother Mahomed, who was succeeded by Abdoollah. 
In 1656 tho Moghuls attached and sacked Hyderabad, and besieged the king in Goloondah. Abdoollah diod in 1672, 
and was Buoooedod by his son-in-law Aboo Hassan. In 1674 tho Moghuls again invaded Goloondah, hnt were defeated. 
In 1686 the Moghuls under Prince Mooazzim invaded Goloondah and sacked Hyderabad, forcing the king Ahoo Hassan 
to pay a large ransom. Tho next year Goloondah itself was captured and annexed by tho Moghuls, and the Oootb 
Shahy dynasty came to an end. (7) Bareed Shaky Dynasty of Beedar. — This dynasty may be said to have commenced 
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kino-dom kad yet attained, and held the Mahomedans in check for two centuries ; 
but^not without reverses. At the first conflict in 1364 between the Bahminy 
Mahomedans and the neighbouring ruler of Vijianugger, tlie former depopulated 
the country. In 1374 Moojauhid tihah of Goolburgha overran the whole peninsula 
down to Cape Comorin. The Bahminy kingdom presently fell to pieces ; being 
succeeded by five separate kingdoms, hereafter to be named, founded by rival 
Mussalman 'leaders. Their jealousies aided the Vijianugger sovereigns in the 
acquisition of power. In 1479 the first Yijianugger dynasty came to an end, 
another being instituted by Narsimha. In 1487 this kingdom completely sub- 
verted the Pandyan country, Chola having fallen long before. By the close of the 
fifteenth century the power of Vijianugger was acknowledged as paramount 
through the entire peninsula. Small principalities existed, such as Mysore, the 
Reddy chieftainship of Condaveed south of the Kistna p], Nellore [‘^^], the Guja- 
paty dynasty of Cuttack [^®], the Beydars of Hurpanhully, and the always inde- 
pendent principality of Travancore ; but Vijianugger was supreme. Narsimha 
was succeeded in 1£09 by Krishna Roya, who reduced the whole of the east coast 
of the peninsula into subjection. The dynasfiy in his day reached its greatest 
height. His minister was a Brahmin, the well-known Timmaraja. The traveller 
Edwardo Barbessa describes the city of Vijianugger in 1516 as ' of great extent, 


about 1498 wbon Oassim BaroocT, Miniator of Mahmood Sliah IT of tlio Bahminy, bocanio tho real rulor of the kingdom, 
tho kins beins merely a cypher. Oassim died in 160 li, and was sucoooded by his son Ameor, who took the government 
still more into his own hands. In 1514 Mahmood Shah osoapod to Imand Shah, king of Berar, but finally returned and 
nlaced himself again ixndor tho protection of Atueor Barood. Mahmood Shah diod in 1518, and with him the dynasty 
of Bahminv kings may bo said to have virtually olosoil. Amcor Barood however found it inexpedient to make himself 
actually kiiig so ho plaood on tho throim first Ahmod, who died in 1.620, and then Allah ood doon. This king tried 
to onpoae Ameer Baroed, and so was deposed and put to death in 1522. Tho noxt king camo to a similar end in 
1624 and Amoor Barood marriod tho (pmon. Tho noxt king Calaum Oollah finally escaped to Beojapore m 1627, 
and Araeor Barood thon ascemdod tho throuo and took tho title of king. Amoor Bareed was continually engaged in 
wars with Booiaporo, tho king of which dofeatod and capturod him in 1529, and he hooamo for a time commander of 
narb of tho Booiaporo army, but was afterwards allowed to roturn to Beodav. Ho immodxatoly commenced his 
intrigues again, and snbsoquontly dofoatod tho king of Boojaporo, with tho aid of tho king of Ahmodnngger, hut soon 
after diod Ho was snoooodod by Ally Barood, who in 1665 joined tho great Mahomodan confoderacy which overthrew 
the Iduffdom of Vijianugger. Ally Barood was suoooodod in 1602 by Ibrahim. Tho remaining kings of the dynasty 
in succession wore Oassim II in 1609, Mirza Ally in 1672, and Amoor IL Thoir history is not known, and the period 
of tbe oxtinotion of the dynasty is uncortain. (8) Tlyclnrahad, — After tlio Docoau kingdoms had finally ftulon into 
hands of tho Moghuls, Zoolfaoar Khan was appoiiitod Viceroy of tho Doooan by tho Bmperor Bahaudnr Shah, m 1707, 
and ruled, tho country from Hyderabad, formerly cajiifcal of tho Goloondah kingdom, and the chief town m the Deccan. 
Zoolfaoar Kliau was soon after suoooodod by Davood Khan, who was killed in 171 6 in a battle with Hoossain Ally, whom 
ho had afctaokod by ordor of tho Emiioror Borokshoro. Some time hoforo his doath, Davood pian had been simooeded 
in tho vioorovaltv of tho Docoau by Asaf Jah Nimn ool moolk, who had obtained tho appoinbmoiit from the Emperor 
Porokshoro in 1713. Asaf Jah was subsoquontly trausforvod from tho Deccan to Malwah, about which ^ period he seems 
to have dobomiinod to throw olf tho control of tho Delhi Court. Accordingly in 1721 ho advanood into tho Docoau 
with an army, and twioo dofoatod tho imperial troops sonb against him. In 1722 Nizam ool moolk returned to 
and became Vizior to tho Emporor Maliomocl Shah, hut finally rosignod this ollico and rotuniod to tho Doocan in 1728 
The emporor, who had booorao very suspicious of him, sont aocrob orders to Moobanz Hh!i^> Giovernor of Hyderabad 
and the Carnatic, to attack him. Moobariz Khan did so, but was dofoatod and killod, in 1724, and Nizam ool moolk 
thus obtainod possossion of all tho soubhorn provincos. BTo ovontually booamo indopondent ruler of the Deccan, and 
founded the dynasty of tho Nizams of Hydorabod, whoso history will bo found later under the beading Holations 
with Neighbouring States and Provinces.’ (9) Arcot , — Tho Carnatic was originally a dopondoncy of the Docoau 
vioeroyalty, and tL first Nawab, Saudat Oollah, was appointed by Davood Khan in 1710. The capital of the kingdom 
was Arcot, and tho Nawabs wore called indifforontly Nawabs of the Oamatio or of Arcot. Iho latter title survives 
in that of the present Prinoo of Arcot. The subsequent history of tho Oamatio will bo found later under tho heading 
* Political Pensioners and Stipendiaries.’ 

m Sketch Histoby of the Beddihs of Condaveed. — Tho founder of this family was one of the several potty 
feudatory chiefs who became indopondent on tho doclino of tho Warangal kingdom about 1323. Tho capital of the 
family was Condaveed, and its authority oxtondod along tho Kistna, ehiofiy m what was fomerly stym the 
Goontoor Oiroar. On tho south they woro in contaot with tho Rajahs of Nolloro, on the north with those of Orissa, 
and on the west with tho sovereigns of Vijianugger, honoath whoso ascendency they sunk after an independent reign 
of about a century. Tho first of the family was Donty Aliya Roddy, an inhabitant of Hanoomaconda, said to have 
obtained possession of tho philosopher’s stone. Ho removed with his treasure to Condaveed, constructed that 
other strongholds as Vinoooondah, Bollamoondah, and others and loft thorn to his descendants. From his being the 
headman of his district, he was termed Roddy, and the family is known as the Reddivaur or Reddies of Condaveed, 
This is the legend. He was succeeded by his oldest son Poliya Vaimn Reddy. The first prince, of whom anthentio 
records exist, is Anoovaima Reddy, who was probably tho founder of tho political powor of tho family. An inscription 
at Amareshwaram on tho Kistna specifies his being in possession of Condaveed, Addanky, and Ryeohore ; his repairing 
the causeway at Srisheilam and tho temple at Amravatty, both on tho Kistna ; and his defeating varions rajahs, 
amongst whom tho Canoateeyas only are of note. Ho oxtondod his dominions to Rajahmnndry on the north, Oaujy 
on the south, and Srisheilam on tho west. Ho was sncooodod by his brother Aliya V aima Roddy, after whom came 
in turn Comauraglry Vaima Reddy, Oomaty Vonoa Roddy, and Ranoha Vonoa Roddy, tho last of the line, at whose 
death in about 1424 the Gujapaty kings of Orissa extended thoir power over his kingdom. Condaveed was taken m 
the reign of Veerahhadra Gujapaty by Krishna Roya, the sovereign of Vijianugger, in the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. The annals of Orissa however relate the capture of Condapilly and consequently the invasion oi tfie Ready 
principality by Capileshwara, who reigned from A.,D. 1461 to 1478, and it is not unlikely that he began the work 
of snbv^^sion which Krishna Roya completed. From the latter period till the overthrow of Vijianugger by the 
Mahomedans, Condaveed continued to he part of the possessions of that state. Another aocouiR states that the Reddy 
dynasty was overthrown by the Mahomedans in 1427. The Reddivaur were great patrons of Teloogoo literature, and 
Bhreenanta, translator of portions of tho Pooranas and author of various poetical oomposifcions, flounshed under the last 
of the dynasty. 

r^J Sketch History of the Principality of Nelloee, — This was the seat of a petty principality at various 
ysrjqds from the extinction of the Chola authority in the upper pwt of the Deccan to the reign of t e Ganapaifcy^ 
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Eiglily populous, and tlie seat of an active commerce in country diamonds, rubies 
from Pegu, silks of China and Alexandria, and cinnabar, camphor, musk, pepper, 
and sandal from Malabar.’ The palaces of the king and ministers and the 
temples are described as ‘ stately buildings of stone.’ According to the same 
authority tbe kingdom comprised the whole of the kingdom south of the Kistna. 
Ramrajah, the minister’s son, was reigning in 1564 when his kingdom was 
conquered by the five new Mahomedan dynasties. The kingdom of Beejapore 
was founded by Adil Shah in 1489. It retained its independence for 197 years 
until it was absorbed by Aurungzeeb in 1686. The Nizam Shahy dynasty of 
Ahmednugger was established in 1487 by Ahmed Nizam. It was subverted in 1637 
by Shah Jehaun. Imaud ool Moolk made himself independent at Berar in 1484, 
and commenced the Imaud Shahy dynasty, which was extinguished at the end of 
ninety years by the king of Ahmednugger in 1574. Ooolee Oootb, a Turcoman 
who rose to be governor of Golcondah, established his independence there in 1512, 
This dynasty was subverted by Aurungzeeb in 1 687. The dynasty of Beedar was 
established in 1498 by Ahmed Baroed. This kingdom was of limited extent and 
the period of its extinction is uncertain. In 1564 these Mahomedan sovereigns 
combined, defeated the Hindoo army at Talicote, and sacked the capital of Vijia- 
nugger Thus was for ever crushed out all independent Hindoo power from 


princGS. It had its own rajahs as lato as tho reign of Ganapaty De?a, to whom ono of them being expelled by his 
competitor, Banyana, repaired for assistance. This chief was named Ainbhoja Dova. On his death without issue, Mauna- 
koshava was appointed by the Warangal Kiyah to bo governor of the country, and ho was succeeded by his son Maunava 
Siddhy. Tho latter is oolobrated for his patronago of tho family of Ticcana, throe grandsons of Bhascaraniantry, so 
named 5 of whom ono was his minister, another his general, and tho third and most illustrious a poet, author of tha 
Toloogoo translation of tho Mahabharat under tho pati*onage of Prataupa Roodra. On the downfall of tho Warangal 
kingdom, Siddhy Rajah was engaged in hostilities with Gautama petty Rajah of Puluaud, and both lost their lives in tha 
oontoat. d’heir principalities were soon after subdued by tho Roddies of Oondavoed, just mentioned. 

[“] SKffiTcri Histoey or tub Oujai'Atiks or Outi’ack. — Tho Qujapaty dynasty of Outtaok was founded in tho 
twelfth century A.D. by Ohoranga or Oholaganga Dova, also called Ananta Vurmah. Anauga Bheoma Dova was one of 
tho most powerful kings of this lino, lie roignod from about A.D. 1176 till 1202, and is said to have built the famous 
tomplo of Juggernaut at Pooroe. His gramdson roigued from 1287 till 1282, and built tho tomplo of Onnaxirao to the 
north of Pooroe. Ho oxtoudod his domitiiona souLhwai’ds as far as Nolloro. In tho course of the fifteenth century, 
tho Ganapaties ponotranod to Oonjooveram, but woro driven back by tho Vijiaunggor king. Poorooshotiama Dova 
reigtiod from 1479 till 1604. H,o defeated the king of Oonjoevoram, and married his daughter. Upon the death of 
Poorooshottama’s sou, Prataupa Roodra, in 1682, dissensions arose among tho different members of tho family and 
their power gradually declined. Taking advantage of this state of affairs, tho Mahomeclans from the north invaded 
Orissa about 1660. In tho battle which took place Tolinga Mooooonda Deva, the last of the Qujapaty dynasty, was 
killed, and tho Mahomodans overran tho country. 

Sketch Histoxiy or tub Hindoo Vijianuggbe Dynasty. — (1) Founders of the dynasty. — Hukkais otherwise called 
Harihara. It is probable that ho -and Bookka took advantage of some public commotion to lay tho foundation of a new 
state. Whatever thoir provious origin tho genealogy from Bookka and Harihara oontinnos unbroken and authenticated, 
(2) Descriipiion of Vijianugger. — Tho situation of Vijianugger was admirably solocted both as to the defence of the 
frontier line of tho Toongabudra, and as a position fromwhonco all sonthorn and western conquests could be maintained, 
As pari of “ Kishkinclyah,’’ under tho nam'e of Humpy, it was ancient saorod and classic ground, and was already a place 
of resort and pilgrimage for Hindoos of the Doccan and Oanarose provinces. The city, which included Humpy, 
was founded on tho right, or southern hank of the Toongabudra river, in a plain partly open to tho east and west j 
but to the north-east bounded by a groat group of rooks and lulls interminglod, through which only a fow passes praoti* 
cable for footmon existed 5 and to tho north, on tho loft bank of the river, by a natural outwork of the same description 
of granibo rooks and hills rising to a oonsidorahlo height, the northom faces of which are almost inaooessihle, and which 
left only a oonfinod space between them and tho river. In this small plain was founded the town or suburb of 
“Anagoondy” (the elephant corner)! and such passes as there were, being fortified by ourtains and bastions, the 
whole hocamo an almost impregnable position. On the south, the spurs of tho lofty Ramandroog hUls reached to tha 
city walls, and bounded them on that side ; and to the west, the open plain was interseojied by fortifications which 
joined the river on the north bank, and tho Ramandroog bills on tho south. Tho enceinte covered a space hardly 
less than ten square miles, perhaps more i for, including the outwork of Anagoondy, it was not less than four miles in 
length, by three, or tlireo and a half, miles in breadth. Between Anagoondy and the city, tho river Toongabudra 
rushes through a gorge of the rocky hills before mentioned, its breadth at one nai’row pass being not more than twenty 
yards— in a aories of rapids. In this peculiar and interesting locality, the famous Hindoo capital of the Vijianugger 
dynasty was established, and rose rapidly to eminence. By what means, or at what period the family conquered in 
succession tho provinces to the south and west, can only be conjectured ! nor is any record of their early progress 
existent, except what is supplied by tho chronicle of the Bahminy, Adil Shah, and Golcondah kings by Forishta. ( 8 ) 
War uith Mahmood Shah Bahminy. — The first king Bookka reigned from 1336 till 1367, and was succeeded by Harihara, 
who reigned till 1891. By Allah ood deen Gangoo Bahminy, the founder of the first independent JIahomedan dynasty 
of the Deccan, A.D. 1347, the Vijianugger princes do not appear to have been molested ! but in the reign of his son 
and suocGSSor, Mahmood Shah Bahminy I, sopio romarkablo events occurred which prove that in A-U, 1364, thirty, 
four years after its presumed origin, the Vijianugger kingdom had attained very considerable lopal power. It was 
in this year that the Mahomedan king, in the midst of a festival held to celebrate victories over the Hindoo princes 
of Telingana, gavo an order on the treasury of Vijianugger for tho payment of some ipusioians, which they were to 
deliver ; an act of aggression, which occasioned a memorable and destructive war. The Vijiapugger king resented the 
insult and the messenger from Goolbuxgha was paraded through the city on an ass, and dismissed. The Rajah then 
assembled his army, and marched with 30,000 horse, 3,000 elephants, and 100,000 foot, to Adony, wRenoe he began to 
ravage the Mahomedan territory. A“ong other operations the fort of MoodguH, then held by a Mahomedan garrison, 
was besieged and taken, and tho garrison put to tho sword j and news of this event reaching the Mahomedan king, he 
swore that “ ho would not sheathe his sword till he had put to death 100,000 infidels.” The Vijianugger prince must 
have advanced from Moodgull to the bank of the Kistna, then full, in order to dispute its passage ! but this did not 
deter Mahmood, who crossed the river with 9,000 horse, attacked the Hindoos when heavy rain was falling, and, their 
elephants being ’unable to act, the rest of the army was seized with a panic, and fled to Adony, leaving their camp 
equipage apd guns in. tho han4s of the onemj^. On tl^is qocasion J|a]imoo4 fel} upqn tlje yast bazpar of camp followers, 
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the south of India. The feeling indeed of the Hindoo population of the south has 
bean always loyal to the ancient Hindoo rulers. Copper-plate documents acknow- 
ledging the representatiwes of the Yijianngger family as paramount sovereigns 

»nd toMsaorea YO.OOO ot ftem i maMng allowaaoa tor OKaggoratioii, it is evident that this was a bloody defeat. It is 
ana , i-i-af n^tiuery had never heretofore boon made use of by Mahomedans in the Deccan; but that 

especial y S oyer to the command of Sufder Khan, “ to whom was attached a number of Turks 

ZXoo“Sl™SS wartbe a^^^^ Mlowing np this’victory, in.h,nood crossed tbe Toongabndra, 

aid msLt by the army of Vijianngger under IJhoja Koya, tho T«ianngger mmistor, w ho had TOnnted that he 
wrtr, lAbninir back the head of the Mahomedan king on a spear. The entire Mahomedan army is described as composed 
Tf f^ omTayXy^ of which 10,000 cavalry and 30,000 foot, with the artillery, advanced under 

the ^^oT.rlhfn were mat by Bhoj Mai at the head of «,000 ho„o and 600, OTO foot 

TTnciTLrbvr was inflamed by religious animosity, and tho combat was heroo and destructive. The commanders of 
Sh^iingJof tho MahomodLs were killed, and their troops broke ; when the king, at the head of 3 000 horse, changed 
the fate oi tho battle. Tho artillery too had oUoot upon tho Hindoo army, and after a spirited charge by an o&cer 
named Mokurrib Khan, in which an elephant became unruly, and, rushing forward, broke the Hindoo line, the day could 
^rbo retrieved. Bhoj Mul was killed, and a great slaughter ensued, nob only of flghtiug mon but of the people 
tenerallv The Viiianut'ger king fled from placo to place, and at last throw lumaolf into the capital, which 
Mahmoodinvested; but being unable to make any impression on tho fortifloatious, and the position being naturally 
impregnable at every other point, the king had recourse to stratagem. Ho probondod to be il , and retreated across 
the Toon^abudra followed by the Hindoos- When blio wide plain nortli of tho river had been reached, the king 
aaLmlTssMatoSto Roym At aight Malmood assomblod his principal omoors, aad opoaoeV to thsm his 
nlan of a night attack on tho enemy, which was forthwith put m oxooution. 1 he Ilindcms had passed a night of cai ousal, 
wenrincl bv it had goue to sleop ; boforo dawn howovor their oarap was furiously attacked by tho Mahomedans, 
Zd roomplebe fouto ensued, the Ilajah saving himself wibli dilliculby. Tho soono of this event is tlm plain to the 
north of the nrosent Gangauvaty, and its momory is proaorvod m local logoiid at Anagoondy. Mahmood now 
recrossed tho river, and began to massacre the inhabitants of all tho villages the capital. ToiTox-stricken, the 

noonle imnlorod thoir Itajah to make terms with tho Maliomodiins ; and somo oi Mahmood s officers rommdod him 
riiat his vow of slaughter oxtondod to only 100,000 iufldola : but though ho aclnnttod the sauotity of his vow, the 
king would be satisfied with nothing short of tho payment of his musicians, and the ambassadors from Vijianugger 
forthwith naid the amount. Struck with tho romonstraneoa of tho Hindoo ambassadors, tho king bound himself by an 
oath that henceforward ho and his sucoosaors would spare all unarmed people in war, a promise whicli ho tor his part 
faithfully obsorvod; and during his roign, which ended by his death in A.U. 1874, no furthor war w,th Vi 3 ianuggor 
onsued Mil War with Moojauhid Shah Bahminy.—No sooner howovor was his son M.oojanlud Shah Bahminy estab- 
lished on the throne, than he sent a demand to tho Vijianuggor king to forego his claims to the territory west of the 
Toongahudra. to give up tho fort of Bankaporo, and tho Doab botwoon tho Kistna and Toongabudra r-ivors. This 
reauost was nob cmmpliod with; the Hindoo king, on his part, nssortod his right to the Doab, and demanded that the 
elephants taken by King Mahmood should bo roburnod. Wav thoroforo onsuod. Tho Vijianuggor torntory was invaded, 
and the Hajah, not trusting to tho dofonoas of his capital, moved to tho westward into tho forests and jungles of the 
ffhauts followed hv the king ; who ponotratod to tho soa-ooasb, and ropairod a mosquo which had boon erected at 
Ltoobandha Bamoswaram by Malik Oaufoor. The Hindoo Eaiah had hoped that tho climate of the forests would bo 
fatal to the Mahomedans ; but it proved unfavourable to himsolf and his family, and ho returned to vijianugger. He 
was pursued by the king, who suddenly appoarocl in tho anlnivbs of tho city, arul caused tho greatest consternation. 
The place attaokod was Oamalaupooram, whoro there was then, and is now, a lake or tank, and a very non temple 
upon a rising ground. Tho tomiilo tho king razed to tho ground ; possossing himsolf of its jewels, and tho gold platoa 
with which tho shrine and its piuuaelo wore oovorod. Tho Iliiuloos attempted to save it, but failed, thoir sortjo being 
driven back. A general action followed, which appoars, from Itorishta^s account of it, to hayo boon fought with 
great valour and much military skill on oaoh siclo. Tb may bogatliovod from tho chroniolo, that although the Mahome- 
dans claimed a victory, they wore novorbholoss obliged to rotvoab. Ho furbluir attack ol Vipanuggor lollowod, and 
tho king, with between sixty and seventy thousand oaptivos, moved towards Adony. (5) IMmt oj the Yyianugger 
Icinadom in the four toenth canturt/.— -Tho Vijiauugger kingdom at this period oxtondod from tho Kistna to Ramoswaram, 
and from tho shores of tho Indian ocean to Tolingana. It is quostionablo whoLhor tho actual admmistrativo authority 
of tho State over roaohod as far as tho oxbromo southern point of tho iicminsula; but tho Vijianuggor princes may ovon 
then havo boon powerful enough to levy tribute from tho I’andyap: kings of Madura and tho Cholas ol Conjeoyoram, 
both of which kingdoms wore doolining. Tho port of Hoa, tho fortress of liolgaum, and many ofhm' places to the 
westward of Viiianuggor, with the Oonottti, bolongod to tho Hindoo kingdom ; and tlio rulors of Malabar, Ooyloii, 
other countries, kept ambassadors at tho court. (6) Iteign of J)eva lioya . — Deva E.oya oanio to tho throno m A.D. 
1891 and reigned tUl 1414. lu tho year 1898, peace having subsisted botwoon tho rival kingdoms for twenty yews, 
war again broke out between them. Ou this occasion, Dova Roya was tho aggi'ossor, having suddenly invaded the 
Goolburgha territory (Perozo Shah Bahminy being king) with 30,000 horso and a vast army of foc)t._ His object was 
to possess himself of tho Ryechore Doab, and tho forts of Ryoohoro and MoodguH. Ilo was mot by Kmg I' orozo on the 
banks of the Kistna ; but his son liaving been assassinatod by an emissary of tlio king, Deva Roya flod proojpitatoly, 
and shut himself up. The Mahomodans followed, and again laid waste tho country soutli of that city, and poaoo was 
only purchased by tho payment of olovon lakhs of boons (about 4^ 11:111110118 of rupoos), tho Mahomodans rotaining 
possession of tho disputed territory. This poaoo did not howovor oontiuuo, for in A.D. 140G, tho Ilajah having hoard of 
the beauty of tho daughter of a goldsmith who resided at Moodgull, sont a dotacbment of his troops to carry her oft; 
but the girl had flod with her parents, and the troops, iu rovougo tor thoir disappointmont, ravaged the country on 
th,eir return. Peroze Shah immediately marched upon Vijianuggor, and in tho first assault obtained a footing in the place ; 
but this could not be taaintained, and the Mahomedan army, taking up a position without, remained there for several 
months, the time being occupied by continual skirmishes. A portion of King Forozo’s forces wore however sent once 
more to ravage the southern provinces of Vijianuggor, and by another detachment tho fort of Bankaporo was besieged 
and taken. Deva Roya had failed in obtaining assistance from the kings of Mnlwah, Oandoish, and Goozorat, and alarmed 
at King Ferozo’s intention of attacking Adony, sued for peace. On this occasion tho king of Vijianuggor was 
forced to give his daughter in marriage to Forozo, with a portion of ten lakhs of boons (4 millions of rupoos), five 
muns (120 lbs. weight) of pearls, fifty elephants, and two thousand slaves, together with the fort and dopendonoios of 
Bankapore. This wedding was forthwith colebratod with groat pomp, and aniraositios for tho timo were suspondod ; 
but King Feroze conooivod himself affronted by a broach of Mahomedan etiquette, and the marriage did not lead to 
any cordiality on eithor side. (7) Vijaya Roya . — Vijaya lioya succooded Dova Roya in 1414 and reigned till 1424. 
No fresh war with the Bahminy king ocourrod, till after tho accession of Ahmed Shah Waly Baliminy, the brother of 
Feroze, who succeeded him ; and in the first year of liis reign (1422-23) the territories of Vijianuggor wpre again 
invaded. Vijiauugger was again closely besieged, and tho tribute eventually sent to tlie royal camp, tho Rajah s son 
accompanying it, and escorting the Goolburgha monarch to tho frontier. (8) Fandaura JUeva Roya, and me succeHeore.-— 
Vijaya Roya was succeeded in 1424 by Fandaura Dova Roya. At this period the Vijianuggor kingdom had extondod 
considerably southwards, and probably included the whole of Mysore. After this, poace with Bahminy was obseryod 
for some years, and no further cause of dispute arose; but on the aocossion of Allah ood doen Bahminy li in 1435, 
an arrear of tribute of five years was dne, and tho king’s brother, Prince Mahomed Khan, was sent with an army to 
demand it. On receiving payment of this tribute the priuoe rebelled against his brother ; and being assisted by the 
Rajah of Vijianuggor, occupied tho districts of Beejaporo, Sholapore, and Nuldroog in suocessioii, in addition to we 
Ryechore Doab. Fandaura Roya chafed under tho necessity of paying tribute to the Bahminy king, and turned ms 
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are found as late as tlie year 1793. Eamrajali’s two brothers took possession of 
Penoocondah and Chundragherry, and one of his descendants to this day assumes 
the title of Eajah of Vijianugger, and has a palace at Anagoondy on the same site. 


attention towards the conquest oC tliat kingdom. Now also, for the first time, he enlisted Mahomedans in his army, and 
built a mosque for them in his capital, allowing them free exercise of their faith. Ho also introduced arohory into his 
own army, and 60,000 of his troops wore instructed in tho art. Finally, in 1443, he crossed the Toongabudra and 
overran the Doab, his light troops plundering the country as far as Snggor and Boejapora. The Vijianugger and 
Bahtniny foroos met near Moodgull, and in two months there wore throe great actions. Poace onsuod, the Jlajah 
paying up arrears of tribute and presenting forty elephants, and receiving in return valuable presents, llamchondra 
Roya had succeeded Vandaura Deva Eoya in 1450, and reigned till 1479. Allah ood decn Bahminy had been succeeded 
by Hoomayoon tho Gruel in 1457 ; he, by Nizam i^hah in 1461 ; and ho in turn by Mahomed II in 1403, who roigned 
till 1482, and was’ followod by Mahmood yiiah ] I, tho last king who preserved any semblance of authority in tlie once 
powerful Bahminy kingdom. From the period of tho war with Allah ood doen Bahminy, therefore, in 1442-43, up to 
tho doclii’ation of iuclopondonoo, in 1489, by Yoosuf Adil Shah, of Booja[)oro, a period of forty-six years, no disagree- 
ment appears to havo occurred hetwoou tho Mahomedans and tho Hindoos of Vijianuggor ; nor wero the Mahomedans, 
on account of internal dissensions, mutual jealonsios, and tho ra))idly advancing dismemberment of tho Bahminy 
kingdom, in a condition to havo waged war with their united and powerful rival. Tho absence of any historical 
record of domostie ocourrencos at Vijianugger such as was maintainod at all tho Mahomodan courts of India, provonts 
the possibility of discovering tho progress the Hindoo kingdom had made from 1442 to 1490. Nor do tho doLails of 
the Vijianuggor insoriptious, beyond mention of tho names of tho princes by whom, or in whoso reigns, thoy wero 
maclo, give any olno to tho progress of public events. (9) The new Narmnha dynasty. — At Itamchonclra Boya’s doafh 
in 1479 Narsimha snooQodocl, and instituted a now dynasty. IIo was sucooodod in 1490 by Veora Narsimha Rajah, 
who at his doatli loft throo sous, Atchoota, Sadanshiva, and Trimal. Thoso boiug minors, the country was managed by 
Krishna Roya, their father’s brother, who had proviously hold tho office of primo minister. (10) Ewtent of the Vijia- 
nugger kingdoiii at the end of the fifUmitlh eentury.- --Aif thin time tho Vijianuggor kingdom had perhaps attained its 
greatest ominonco and extent. Jlnving the long iutoiwal of peace with tho Mahomedans, tho Vijianugger conquests 
had been oxbendod to Malianaud, near Ramtiaud; Otinjy, and Oholadeshnm, tho capital and country of tho Oholasj 
Paundy llosham, or Matlura ; Siiroorungam, or Soringapabam ; Arcot, Nolloro, Mysore, Bunda, Ohibaldroog, Hiu’panhully, 
Cuddapah, Yadoogiry, Ryoolioro, Q-adwal, Kurnool, Bhoraporo, Bugger, and many other places. The whole of blio south 
had been overrun, tho actual dominions of Vijianuggor reached to tho southern border of tho plateau of Mysore, a nd 
the romnaivts of tho Paundy and Ohola kingdoms aoknowlodgod its jiowor and paid it tribute. (11) Krishna lioya . — 
In 1609 Krishna Roya usurp'od tho sovoroiguby, and ruled the country with much vigour and ability. He was the only 
Vijianuggor prinoo who ever obtained advantages over the Mahomedans j and ho invaded Orissa, the daughter of 
whose king ho marriod, and extended tho authority, if not tho notnal conquests, of Vijianuggor, over tho whole of tho 
south of India. I'lio memory of this ruler is still living among tho natives of tho country, but the Mahomodan 
historians havo taken no notioo of him. (13) The Kamrajah dynasty, — Apparently Krishna Roya was deposed and 
succooclod by Ramrajab, a minister j who founded a now dynasty. But tho history of this period is most confused. 
This king it seems “ in tho course of five or six years had out off by troachory all who opposed his pretensions to tlio 
throne." Believing himself socuro, lie loft tlio city in charge of a dependant, and wont southwards to punish some rebel- 
lious feudatories, when a roaotiou arose in favo\rr of tho ancient fatnily 5 and the undo of tho infant prince, Bhoja Trimal, 
assembled troops and dolled Rnmrajah, who, finding ,ib impossible to resist, retired to his own ostatos! Shortly 
afterwards, Bhoja Tri»nal Roya, having strangiod tho young king usurped the ihrouo ; bub being nearly imbecile, and 
a tyi-ant, tho people invitod unolc Ramrajab. At this crisis, Bhoja I’rimal oCforod a largo subsidy to Ibrahim Adil 
Shah I of Jloojaporo for his support, and tho Mahomodan king ropairod to Vijianuggor and established Bhoja Trimal 
on tho throno. Tho intrc/duotion of a Mahomodan power, howovor, into Vijianugger, was by no moans aooeptablo 
to the nobility and tho Brahmin priosthood. As soon as Ibrahim Adil Shah had departed, a revolution in favour of 
Ramrajab ooourrod, and, on ])rofcouocj of avenging tho cloath of tho infant whom Bhoja Roya had strangled, that porson 
was attacked. In a lib of insanity Bhoja Roya dostroyod himself by falling upon his sword, aftor ho had ground all 
tho royal jewels to powdor, out off tho bails of tho olophauta and horses, and blinded thorn. Honooforbh Ranmajah 
ruled supremo. (1,3) T/m Hindoos defeated at Talir.olo hij the MahomedaJts.— Ibrahim Adil Bhah I diod in 1557, and was 
snoooodod by his sou Ally. At first Ally Adil Bhah courted alliance with Ramrnijah, and oven on one oooasiou went to 
visit him in porson. Thoso oivilitioslod to a treaty of ofConsivo and dofonsivo allianoo against the sbato of Alnnodnuggor, 
then vory poworful; and tho Boejaporo and Vijianuggor kings having ooalosooci, invaded Ahmodimggor and besioged 
tho capital. During this campaign tho Hindoo auxiliaries behaved with such barbaiuty, that althoiigh Ramrajab was 
eventually induced bo return to liia capital. Ids overbearing conduct had tho offoot of causing all tlio Mahomodan kings 
of tho .Doooan to coinbino in a crusade against him. In tho yoar 1664, the plans of tho oonfodoratos wore matured ; 
and having united their forces, thoy advanced southwards by way of Talicoto. Tho Vijiimuggor troops had taken up 
tho lino of tho Kistna as their moat advantageous position; but tho allies crossed by a skilfully managed manoouvro, 
and a general action ensued at about ton miles south of tho rivor, where tiio Hindoos had formed thoir camp. It 
is almost impossible to como to a oorroot oonclusiou as to tho numbors of the forces engaged on each side in this 
decisive battlot Ramrajab is said to have had 70,000 cavalry and 90,000 foot, arohors, and matchlock men, in tho 
field ; and by other accounts very many more. Tho Mahomedans, united, wore not probably less than 100,000 strong. 
During tho progress of the fight, all accounts concur in stating that both wings of the Mahomodan army had fallen 
back, and that little more was uooded to insure thoir complete defeat ; but tho centro was firmly held by the king of 
Ahmednugger, with his famous artillery, on which the Hindoos oould make no impression. Ho had no less than 
100 guns of all dosoriptions posted in throe linos, tho heavy pieces in the first, tho light artillery in tho second, and 
in tho third “ zumbooraks,” or swivels. A European Turk commanded the whole. Tho line was masked by 2,000 
arohors, who fell back behind tho guns when they wore charged, and assisted their destructive effect. B*mrajah, who 
commanded tho centre of his own army, after tho failure of tho first charge against tho guns which he had directed in 
person, began to distribute rewards to incite another, which was made. On this occasion tho guns were loaded with 
bags of tho heavy copper money of tho country, which caused a terrible slaughter. Five thousand Hindoos are said to 
havo fallen at the muzzles of tho guns 5 and Kishwar Khan Lary, at the head of 5,000 Beejapore cavalry, charging 
through tho intervals of the artillery, carried all before him, and irretrievably rented the Hindoo army. Ramrajab 
himsolf, who was ondoavonring to escape on foot, was seized and beheaded, and his army fled to Vijianuggor. Tho 
Mahomedans followed up tho victory, and took possession of tho capital and kingdom. (14) Mnal dimemherment of the 
Vijianugger kingdom. After the return of the Mahomedans to their own country, an effort was made to repopnlate the 
city, hut it failed. Tho seat of Government was then fixed at Penoooondah, a strong hiU fort and lar^e town on the 
borders of Mysore ; and hero the family remained. Parts of the ancient Vijianugger kingdom remained in the possession 
of potty chiefs. These independent baronies— Hurpanhully, Ohitaldroog, and the like— were held by Beydar chiefs, who 
had probably owned but light allegiance to Vijianugger ; and they were gradually settled, and their possessions secured 
to them by Ally Add Shah, who eventually established his authority over the provinces which lay immediately south and 
west of Vijianuggor, while the Goloondah kings pressed on southwards in tho direction of Penoooondah, which afterwards 
was sometimes in tho hands of one party and sometimes of the other. Little is known of tbe Vijianugger family after 
their removal to Penoooondah, w'here, weakened as thoy were by the loss of their capital, they had to encounter tho 
foroos of the Goloondah king, which wore perhaps stronger than those of Beejapore. After many struggles with Golcon- 
dah, they wero driven out of Penoooondah to Chundragherry, a strong fortress to the eastward, and lost all their 
dominions to the north and north-west. Some of their vicissitudes can be traced in the history of Mysore, and show 
occasional vigour in the representatives of the dynasty, and attempts to recover their position. One of these efforts gavo 
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But all real power vanished at Talicote. For a second time the whole of the 
peninsula was thrown into confusion. The minor chiefs seized the opportunity for 
throwing off their dependence ; and throughout the peninsula arose a large number 
of petty poligars[^^] and small chieftains, whose quarrels and wars and struggles for 
supremacy kept the country disturbed for two-and-a-half centuries. 

91. The JSTaioks or Maduiu. — The only Hindoo chiefs that attained to real 
power after the close of the Vijianugger dynasty were the Madura Haicks, for- 
merly viceroys of Vijianugger. In the reign of Krishna Boya of Vijianugger the 
rulers of Tanjore and Madura, that is to say of Ohola and Pandya, being at war 
with each other, Kagama Haiok a Teloogoo officer of the Roya, was sent to the 
support of the Pandyan ruler. After subduing the Ohola Rajah, Kagama imprisoned 
his ally, and assumed the sovereignty, in consequence of which a force was sent 
against him under his son Vishwanautha Naick. Vishwanautha defeatedhis father, 
and sent him prisoner to Vijianugger ; and on the death of the Madura ruler which 
happened shortly afterwards he was made Governor of Madura. He took advantage 
of the hostilities between the Rajahs of Vijianugger, and their Mahomedan neigh- 
bours to convert his government into an indopendency and was succeeded in it by 
his descendants. The dynasty continued till the middle of the last century. The 
greatest of the line was Trimal Haick. The history of Madura has already been 
detailed, as also that of the subordinate principality of the Maravar of Ramnaud. 

92. Peogress or the Maiiomidans. — While the country was in this state the 
Mahomedans gradually pressed downwards, securing the dominion of the parts 
south of the Toongabudra and eastwards to the sea, and encroaching southwards ; 
till they had reached the lower confines of the Teloogoo country by the middle of 
the seventeenth century, and by the beginning of the eighteenth had extended yet 
further, 

93. Exiroeean Settlements in India. — The first modern European nation to 
establish a settlement in India was the Portuguese. They occupied Calicut and 
Goa on the West Coast at the beginning of the sixteenth century ; or when Acbar 


thorn posaoaaion of AnaRoondy and a portion of thoir old dominioria ; but tho Malu’atiaa and Tippoo SuHan provonted 
eliootually the oxiatonoo of any inclopondoiit powcx- oxo(^pt tluur own. Finally, after the oa])Liiro of Hcsringapatain, the 
posaosaions of tho family w('ro limiLocl to tho town of Anagoondy and aomo villagoH dopondout ujjon it, whioh wore 
continued to thorn hy tho Niaam, and a ponsion of 1,600 rupooe per month was also allowod by tho British Govornmont. 

Pq SKBTOit History oy tiik BiOYnAii roiiiOAas of naEPANmjnriY.-~Aftor tho oonquoat of Vijianugger, in 
1666, by tho Mahomodan kings of tho Doocan, Ally Adil Shah of Boojnporo oontinnod tho subjugation of tho Hindoo 
districts to tho woatward and north-woRbward, which had boon hold by fouclal nobles and viooroya of the Hindoo 
kingdom, This provod to bo by no moima nxx cuay task j ami tho king was matorially aHsistod by tho Bdydar 
chieftains of Northern Mysore, who had joined him after tho fall of Vijianugger, and with whom tho Boydar Naick of 
Sagger, already in tho royal service, had boon a suoooasful inodiator. Tho possossions of those Boydar ohioftaina 
formed a barrier, as it wore, against Mahomodan onoroaohment to the south, oxtondiiig from tho ghauts eastward as 
far as Ouddapah, Tlio principal of thorn wore tho Poligars of Ohitaldroog, Itoyadroog, Eutnaghorry, Ilurpanhully, Tari- 
keray, Jhelly, &o,, and thoy could at all times command tho sorvicos of largo mimbors of thoir clans, who wore brave 
soldiers, although habitual and hereditary froobootors. In tho year 157(5-7, Ally Adil Shah mado an attempt to drive tho 
Vijianugger family from Pouoooondah, whero thoy had rotroatod j but tbo roigning prinoo siicooodod in dotaching 
Hnndiattam Naick of Hurpanhully, tho ohiof of Ally Adil Shalds Boydara, from him ; and ho, having united with other 
chiefs of his tribe, distressed tho army of Ally Adil Shah so matorially that thoy forced him to raiso tho sioge and retreat 
to Bonkipore. Elated hy thoso suooossos, tlio Boydars gouorally broke into insurroobion ; and had any onorgotio 
movement on the part of the princes of Vijianugger followod, it is quite possible that they might have recovered their 
capital and re-established their dynasty. The Mahomodan king’s army could make vory little impression upon these wild 
mountaineera, who defeatod or eluded his host troops. At length policy prevailed over force, tho ohiofs wore guaranteed 
in their possessions and rights, and they oonbinuod in tho royal sorvioo till in its turn tho Mahratta conquest prevailed 
Over the Mahoinedan. Suoh is the earliest record obbainablo of tho Boydar chiefs in tho history of the times. There is 
little doubt thoy wore one of the most aboriginal tribes in the country j and thoir clannish attachment and organization, 
their pursuit Of war and plunder as their only occupation, their peouliajr tenets and observances, and their innate 
unchangeable savagery, have always marked them as a notable race. The Boydar ohieftains maintained their position 
diiring the contests between the Mahrattas and the Emperor Aurungzeeh j but their attachment to the Mahrattas, as 
Hindoos, was more steadfast than to the Mahomedans whom thoy served only as suooessors of tho Beejapore kings. 
Until the power of Hyder Ally arose, their local oonsequenoe was not dimiixished. In tho perpetual wars between 
Hyder and the Mahrattas, in whioh the chief authority of the Boydar districts was somotimos in the hands of one, 
Sometimes of the other, they fared badly; being obliged to pay heavy contributions to both, which were onforood at th© 
rwint of the sword. Hence their influence gradually doolinod, and many of the families became extinct. That of 
Hurpanhully had shared with that of Ohitaldroog, the chief power and influence of the Beydars ; and, as nearest to 
Vijianugger, wasimost trusted and most employed by Ally Adil Shah. In 1.752 the chief submitted to Hyder Ally, and 
beoanae a valuable and much trusted officer ; and up to 1786 he preserved most part of his hereditary feudal territory, 
with Lis baronial rights. Whether Tippoo Sultan was weary of thoso Beydar chiefs, or resented the antiquity of 
their families and privileges and their local power is nob known ; but Ohitaldroog had previously fallen to his father, 
and his treatment of t^ Naioks of Hurpanhully is thus recorded by Wilks ! — " On his return (that is, from the districts 
near and beyond the Toongabudra) by a route passing nearly midway between Hurpanhully and Eoyadroog, he made 
detachments, on pretence of dispersing his army in cantonments, of two brigades, with secret instructions, to each of 
these fortresses 5 and havmg previously removed all grounds of suspicion, by repeated personal aoknowledgmonts to 
WP “oligars of those places, for the distinguished services they had rendered in the late oaipapaign, he seized thoir chiefs-’ 
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was on the throne of Delhi, yet the Hindoo ^^’arsimha dynasty of Vijianngger 
and the five independent Mahomedan kingdoms of Beejapore, Ahmednugger, 
Golcondah, Berar, and Beedar divided the real political supremacy of the Deccan, 
and the most southern part of India was still under its native Hindoo rulers. 
The two navigators Vasco de Gama and Cabral were the pioneers of Portuguese 
commerce, and Albuquerque laid the foundations of Portuguese power in India. 
Portuguese settlers at no time came into conflict with the English, but fell before 
the Dutch progress or in consequence of the neglect of their parent country. The 
Dutch were the second of modern European nations that arrived in India. After 
previous occupation of various stations in the Eastern Archipelago, they settled 
at Poolicat, Sadras, Palcole, and other places on the eastern coast of Southern 
India, from the beginning of the seventeenth century onwards. This was the 
period of the Poligars, of the Naick rule at Madura, and of the progress of the 
Mahomedans southwards. The Dutch rapidly dispossessed the Portuguese ; and in 
the next century they in turn surrendered to the English. The Danes also came 
to Tranquebar in Southern India in the seventeenth century ; but their occupation 
of that settlement was wholly peaceful. Tranquebar was purchased from the 
panes by the English in the present century. The earliest possession of the French 
in the East was Madagascar, but in 1672 they purchased the site of Pondicherry. 
The relations between the English and French in India were undisturbed until the 
war of the Austrian Succession three-quarters of a century later, when occurred 
the important events to bo narrated later on. The separate histories of each of 
these predecessors or rivals of the English in Southern India will be found sketched' 
in the article on Relations with Foreign Powers. 

94. The Eauliest English Settlements. — The European nations, as is well 
known, began their career in this country as merchants. In order to carry on their 
occupation, they erected factories, which they were obliged to fortify so as to 
secure themselves from the hostility of the various native powers. The first place at 
which the English traded on the eastern coast of India was Pettapoly, now Nizam- 
patam, a seaport in the Kistna district . Captain Hippon in. the ship “ Globe” 


and principal officers in camp on the same day and hour as his brigades overpowered their imsuspeoting garrisons. 
The cash and efCeots ol' ovory Kind, not excepting the personal omamonts of tho women, were carried off as royal plunder, 
and the chiefs wore sent to tho aconsfcomed fate of Oabbanl Uroog.” In liis own memoirs the Sultan justihos bhe annex- 
ation of those) dopcmclonoioB to his dominions on tho ground of tho unoortain allegianoo of the chiefs to his father, and 
their conspiracies in regard to himself. Tho family of Hurpanhnlly was not, however, extinguished, and in 1702 tho 
conduct of Tippoo’s local officers at Chitalrlroog drove the Boydars into robollion, which was suppressed with much 
dililculby. Aftor tho fall of Soringapatam, tho lluri)anhully district formed part of those transferred to tho Nizam, by 
whom tho family was lyoognizorl, and to some oxtont roinstatod. Finally, in tho cession of tho country aoquirod from 
Tippoo south of the Kistna to this Govornmont, Hurpanhully was included, and belongs now to the oolleotorato of 
Bollary. The family still exists, but in roducod oiroumstanoos. 

[®] Skutch of I’liE OaiQiN AND pRooRffiss OF ENGLISH iNTEUEsa’S TiiROtTGHOUT INDIA— Attcmpis to jvnd a north-iuest 
passaijie.— Tho Portuguoso wore tho first European nation to turn thoir attention to India, next came the Dutch, and 
finally the Fronch and English. Fow visits had boon paid to tho East Indies by English traders previous to the first 
charter granted. to tho English Company in the year 1600. Tho first English attempts to reach India wore by the 
north-wost passage. In 1496 Henry VII granted letters patent to John Cabot and his throe sons to fit out two vessels 
for tho disonvory of this passage. They failed, but discovered tho islands of Newfoundland and St. John, and explored 
tho coast of America from Lalbrador to Virginia. In 1527 Robert Thorne, an English merchant, made a representation 
to Honry VIII oouoorning a trade with India, and formed a scheme of opening a traffic by tho north-wost passage with 
China. (2) Sebaeiian Cabot and Frobisher, — In 1549 Sebastian Cabot, son of John Cabot, obtained sanction for a 
charter for the discovery of new lands by tho north-west passage, and in 1663 Sir Hugh Willoughby sailed for this 
purpose, but ho and most of his crow perished of cold in a river of Lapland. In 1664 a charter was granted by Philip 
and Mary to the Russia Company under tho name of ‘ The Merchant Adventurers for the Discovery of Lands, Countries 
Islos, &o., not before known to the English,’ tho first governor of which was Sebastian Cabot. Martin Frobisher tlirice 
attempted to pierce a northern passage to the East in 1676, 1677, and 1678, on behalf of the ‘ Company of Cathay,’ but 
the expedition failed, and the project was demonstrated to be impracticable by Sir Francis Drake on his return from 
his oolebrated voyage. (3) Davie and Baffin. — Johnpavis conducted three expeditions for the discovery of the passage 
between 1685 and 1587, under tho patronage of a London Company entitled the ‘ Fellowship for the Discovery of the 
North-west Passage.’ The last attempts to find this passage were made by William Baffin in 1612, 1618, 1616, and 1616. 
An attempt was then made at overland trade with India through Russia, hut it was found impossible to compete 
profitably with tho Portuguese. (4) The Turhey and Levant Company, — This gradually led to the formation of the 
Turkey and Levant Company in 1681, in the hope of ostablishing trading relations with India by way of the Levant and 
Persian Gulf. In 1677 Sir Francis Drake fitted out four ships and sailed through the Straits of Magellan, returning, 
home by the Cape of Good Hope. In the oourso of his voyage he touched at Temate, one of the Moluccas, the king of 
which island agreed to supply the English with all tho cloves it produced, and Drake was thus the first person to 
open direct commercial interconrso between England and the Bast Indies, as well as the first Englishman to circum- 
navigate tho globe. (6) The first Fnglishman in India. — Tho first Englishman who actually visited India was Thomas 
Stephens in 1676 unless there he any foundation in fact for the statement of William of Malmesbury that in A.D. 888, 
Bigholmns of Sherborne being sent by King Alfred to Rome with presents to the Pope, proceeded from thence to India 
to visit tho tomb of St. Thomas (near Madras). Stephens was Rector of the Jesuits’ College in Salsette. In 1583 the 
voyage was made by a different route, as appears by the journal of Ralph Fitch, a merchant of London, preserved in 
the Collection of Voyages from the Harleian Library. He, accompanied by Newberry and Leedes, went by Tripoli of 
Ormns, and on to Goa. The Portuguese imprisoned thorn at Ormus, and again at Goa. Finally Nowbeiny settled down 
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landed fchere on tlie 20fch August 161 L He at first liad touched at Poolicat, but 
the Dutch Grovernor YanWersicke refused to allow him to trade. liaving left an 
establishment at Pettapoly with the means for carrying on a commerce, he sailed to 
Masulipatam, where he arrived on the 31st August and proceeded similarly. The 


n, shopkeeper at Goa, Loedoa onfcored the service of the Groat Moghuls, while Fitch, after a lengthened peregrination 
Tevlon Bengal Pega, Siam, Malacca, and other parts of the East Indies, returned by Ormus to Tripoli, and thence 
to England Spain had remonstrated against Drake’s passage through the Eastern Archipelago in 1578, but Queen 
Elirabeth treated this with contempt and issued instructions to Edward Fenton for a voyage to India. Four ships 
sailed on May 1st, 1582, but the expedition failed totally, only roaohing the Brazils, and returning with but one ship 
t of tho fom. The famous Cavendish visited the Bast Indies in 15S8. (6) JSjstension of trade owing to the defeat of the 

Trmada —After the failure of the Spanish Armada, some London merchants despatched three ships to tho East by way 
of the Cape of Good Hope, which sailed from Plymouth on April 10th, 1591. On roaohing tho Capo one ship was sent 
hack with the sick, while the ‘ Penelope’ and ‘ Edward’ continued the voyage. Of those, tho ‘ Penelope’ was lost, but 
Lancaster tho commander of tho expedition, wont on in tho ‘ Edward,’ and cruised about the Eastern Archipelago, 
oanturing two largo Portuguese ships in tho Straits of Malacca. The ship then touched at Ceylon and returned home- 
wai'ds While on the coast of Brazil, nearly all tlio crew being on shore, tho carpenter cut tho cable, and tho sliip 
drifted out to sea. Lancaster and six men were eventually taken to St. Domingo by a Fronoh ship, and ho finally 
reached England alone on May 24th, 1594. The Dutch then took up tho matter, and in 1595 sent out four vessels 
under the command of Oornolius Houtmann. On luiio Ist, 1606, they reached Sumatra, and finally arrived at Bantam, 
a Portuguese factory in Java. Hoi-e tlxoy wore ill-troated and imprisoned by tho Portuguese, but oaoapod and finally 
reached home with three ships in August 1598. Tlioy wore honorably welcomed, and a fresh expedition of eight ships 
soon set out, of which four roturuocl in Qfteou montJia with rich cargoes. The Dutch will bo mentioned in the next 
artiolo. In 1596 Sir Bobort Dudley fitted out blireo ships, uudor tho command of Captain Bonjamin Wood, for the 
Indian and Ohinoso trade, but the expedition was very unfortunate, as none of tho ships wore over hoard of again. 
(7) The first East India Ooiapani/.— Finally acting on tho counsols of Cavendish, Drake and others. Queen Elizabeth 
was induced to aocodo to the request of several rich morcUauta, and created on tho 31st Doeombor 1600 a memorable 
company to whom she granted a oliarlor of exclusive privileges, under tho title of “Tho Governor and Company of 
Merchants of London trading to tho East Indies.” It was provided with nilos expressed in tho charter, ombraoing all 
possible oontingonoios, and a letter was drawn up by tho Quoon, rocomraonding tho expedition and its objects to tho care 
and hospitality of all monarchs and peoples wlioso oouutrios it might visit. Five ships left England on April 22nd, 
1601, but the ‘Guest’ was uuloadod at sea and ahiiudonod. On November 1st, tho Capo was doiiblod, and tho fleet, 
after suffering severely from scurvy, roachod Aohooii in Hutuabra on Juno Gtli, 1602. Lancaster, tho commander, 
immediately opened trade, ostablishnd a factory at Ihuifcain, captured a Portuguese ship of 900 tons with a valuable cargo 
which oomploboly filled his shijia, and finally went homo. (8) Middleton’s expedition.— Ovr'mg to tho suoooss of this 
expedition, tho same ships woro sent out again under Middleton in 1604. They had a prosperous voyage to Bantam, 
and extended their trade to Baiula and Amboyna; being at first well received by tbo Dutch, but jealousies afterwards 
broke out.' The ‘Susan’ foundered on her way homo, bub tho other throe arrived safely on May Obh, 1608. The 
success of these voyages had boon so groat that it induced tt numbor of private merchants to endoavour to obtain a 
participation in the trade, and in 1604 James I granted a license to Sir Edward Micholborno and others to trade ‘ to 
Oatha^ China, Japah, Ooroa, and Oambaya.’ Mioholborno, however, on arriving in tho East, followed tho pernicious 
example of tho Porbuguoso in plundering the native traders among the islands of tho Indian Arcliipolago. Ho in this 
way secured a oonsidorablo booby, bub brought groat disgrace on the English name, and much hindorod tho company’s 
businoss at Bantam. As yet tlioroforo India proi)or had not boon visitod by any English vessel. (9) The ‘ Hector’ 
at Surat— Tho third oxpodition of tluj Company consisted of threo slnps which sailed in 1606 nnclor command of 
Middleton. Tho ‘ Consent ’ roaohod Bantam and returned to England iu December 1608 with a valuable cargo. Tho 
other two ships doubled tho Capo and procoodod to .Socotra mr tho coast of Africa. Hero they separated, and tbo 
‘Hector’ under command of Hawkins sailed to Surat, thus boiug tho first English ship to roach India. Hawkins 
remained hero, and sent his ship on to Bantam to rejoin her oonsorb, and both ships thou roturnod to India with full 
cargoes. Another expedition to Bantam under MiddloLon in 1609 roturnod to Engiand in safety. Tho profit on the 
whole undertaking proved enormous, and in consoquonoo a now oluvrtor was petitioned for, and granted hy, King James I 
in 1609. Upon this tliroo ships wore dospatohod under Middloton. Ho left one ship at Aden and procoodod to 
Mooha where his ship ran aground, and he and the crow woro imprisonod. They woro eventually redoased and sailed 
to Surat. Owing to the opposition of the Porbuguoso nothing could bo done hero, and aooordiugly Middloton 
proceeded to Gogo, nob far distant, taking with him Hawkins and his wife. Hawkins’ adventures since 1608 had been of 
a very romantic charaoLor. .He found that ho could nob establish a factory or commence trade without an imperial deed 
of permission, so having tho king’s letter bo the Groat Moghul iu his possession, ho determined to go bo Agra and present 
it in person. Ho was well reoeivod by Jebaitngoor with whom ho bocamo a personal favourite, and according to the 
Emperor’s wish married an Armenian. Tho object of his mission however was frustrated by tho intrigues of the. 
Portuguese Jesuit missionaries, and accordingly ho returned with some difficulty to Surat, where ho was taken on board 
hy Middleton. Middlol.on now stationed himself near tho Straits of Babolmandeh, intcrotjptiiig vessels from India, from 
which he took Indian products giving portions of his own cargoes in oxchangc ; a method of dealing little hotter than 
piracy. Ho was then joined by threo ships nnclor Captain Saris, and tho combined floot having obtained full cargoes sot 
sail for Bantam. Middloton died on the voyages, but Saris procoodod to Japan ; whore, notwithstanding the jealousy of 
the Dutch, he was favourably reoeivod. The produce of this voyage proved very remunerative. (10) The ‘ Globe ’ at 
Mflsulipatnm.— Captain Hippon's voyage in the • Globe’ in tho year 1611 possesses an especial interest, as instead of 
following the usual track he sailed up tho oaatorn coast of India, touching at several ports where ho found the Dutch 
already established. At those places trado was impossible, but ho sucooodod in ostablishing a factory at MasuH- 
patam and laid the foundation of subsequent oxtensivo operations. (11) An armed expedition sent out — It had now 
become evident in England that, considering tho superior strength posseasod in India by the Portuguese, it was neces- 
sary to send out an armed expedition-, oo'usoquonbly four vossols of war sailed from England in February 1612 under 
the command of Captain Best. On arriving at Surat, one of the first operations was a naval engagomont with the 
Portuguese at that place, in which the latter wero defeated. As a result of this a treaty was entered into with Johaun- 
geer in 1613, providing that English settlers or traders at Surat should be protected, that au ambassador from 
England should reside at the Emperor’s court, and that customs dues on imports should not amount to more than 3i 
per cent., besides other privileges. Factories wore also established at Gogra, Ahmodahad, Cambay, and Ajmoer in 
connection with that at Surat, and in 1616 at Calicut and Cranganore. (12) Sir Thomas Roe at Jehaungeer’s cotirt—Bir 
Thomas Eoe was sent as ambassador to Jehaungoer’s court iu 1615, and remained thero for nearly throe years. Ho 
was admitted to intimate intoroourso with the Emperor, and has left a curious and interesting account of his whole 
sojourn. In 1620 the Portuguese attacked tho English fleet under Captain Shillinge, but were again defeated with groat 
loss. In this year the Company established agencies at Agra and Patna. In 1622 tho English, joining with the 
Persians, attacked and took Ormus from the Portuguoso. Meanwhile a new joint-stock capital was subscribed for in. 
England, the largest whioh had yet been collected. It amounted to £1,600,000 with thirty-six ships. This armament 
raised the appr^onsions of the Dutch, and matters pew worse till they camo to a climax at Amboyna in 1628, where 
on February 27th twelve Englishmen were executed for an alleged conspiracy to take possession of tho castle. In 
India meanwhile the English were more successful. In 1628 a factory was established at Armegam, about seventy 
miles north of Madras, but it was not well suited for trade, and Masulipatam was preferred. Armegam mounted twelve 
^us and was the first place fortified by the English iu India. (13) Charles I hostile to the Company.— King Charles I 
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Masiilipatam station became a well- established factory and was the foundation 
of the English trade in the Bast Indies ; though the English obtained their first 
treaty of protection from the Moghul Emperor Jehaungeer at Surat on the otlioi* 
coast two years later. In 1616 factories were established on the West Coast nt 


proved hostile to the company, and questioned their charter privileges to such an extent that they -were compellocl to 
bring their case under the immediate notice of Parliament. Tho accusations of the king against the company ■wore 
not however without foundation. It was notorious that the payment of their servants was insufficient, and that tlio 
consequent amount of illicit private trade, at which tlie company was believed to connive, was enoimous. In 1682 tho 
factory at Masulipatam which had boon temporarily abandoned in favour of Armegam, was re-established niidor a 
treaty with the King of Golcondah. In 3634) Shah Johann granted a firmaun, by which the trade of tho whole of Uonpfal 
was opened to the English, and a factory was founded at Pippleo, near the mouth of the Hooghly. The Portu guoso wt^ro 
in tho same year expelled from Bengal by tho Groat Moghul. (14) A nezu Oompany charter^, hnown as the Oourten.—- In. 
consequence of these successes, tho factory at Bantam was once more established, but just as the Dutch and PorbngiiOHO 
had come to terms, Charles I granted a charter to a new company in 1635. The ostensible reason of this pro- 
ceeding was that several charges had boon brought against tho old company, the most material of which was 
that they had never established any permanent stations or forts. The real truth liowevor was that the king rocpiiroct 
money, which Sir William Oourton, tho projector of tho now ontorprise, was willing to supply. The rivalry hotwoon 
tho two companies lasted for sovoral years, until they Anally united under one charter in 1649. (15) Broughton’s 

disinterested conduct. — In 1637 one of tho Moghul princessos was sovoroly burnt by an accident, and. Mr. Go.briol 
Broughton, tho surgeon of an Indiaman, was sent for from Surat, llo succeeded in curing the princess, and boitipc 
desired to name his reward, in a disintorostod spirit asked for extended privileges of trade in Bengal fox* his 
countrymen. The same surgeoix afterwards rondorod a second medical service of high value to Prinoo Shoojah, 
and obtained permission to establish English factories at Balasoro and H(joghly. (16) Madras founded. — In 1088 
Armogam was abandoned as misuitod for commoi’co, and in 1689 a now factory was in conso(inonoo oStablishod by 
Pranois Day at Ohennaputnam (Madras) through permission of the Itajah of Olmndragherry, the descendant of tho 
sovereigns of Vijianuggor, who constructed a fort for tho protection of tho .English settlors, named by tlunn IftU't 
St. George. This sottlomont was suhorrlinato to Bantam, until raised in 1654 to tho rank of a Prosidenoy. In 164*2 
tho first regular dospatolios wore roooivod by tho company from Port St. George and Balasoro. Though tho 
HucooHS of tho now or Oourton Company was brilliant at fix'st, it was not continued. During tho civil Wfur both 
companies potitionod Parliament, the old for tho abolition of tho now, tho now for free brado, hut the dooiflitm 
of tho llouso was indistinct and unsatisfactory. Tho Dutch war then broke out, and the trade at Surat was sorioxialy 
chocked by tho ouomy. At tho conclusion of poaoo in 1664, tho long-pending claims of tlxo company againub 
tlio Dutch were submitted to tho arbitration of tho Swiss Cantons, The final award in favour of tho company wa-a only 
£88,600 (which included a sum for the henofll; of tho heirs and executors of tho victims of tho ‘ Massacre of AmboyiiOt’), 
their total claim boing £8,600,000. (17) Amalgamation of the Oompanies. — Shortly before this it had been dooidud 
in council that tho two companios should be amalgamated. This decision was ratified by Cromwell, and iv ohax*l<OJ? 
issuod, which however is not extant. Surat was maintained as a Prosidenoy, wibli control over tho Persian. Gulf 
and tho factories op tho west coast of India. Madras, or Port St. George, also hooarno a Prosklonoy, with anthorihr 
over tho raoborios at Hooghly, Patna, OoHsiinhazaar, and Balasoro. After tlio restoration tho comi)any’s affairs iiujxrovocL 
In 3661 they obtained a new ohartor, which, in addition to trading privileges, conforretl upon thorn important xxolifcioftl 
and judicial authority, with power to appoint govornora. They wore also ompoworod to make war with any power 
not Christian, to mako reprisals for losses, to build fortifioatious, and prevent interlopers from trading, Thoso ohatigaa 
considerably inoroasod tho power and liiduenco of tho company in India. (18) Bombay ceded by Portugal. — By tlie 
marriage of Charles 3 J with tho Infanta of I’ortugal in Juno 1661, tho island of Bombay was oodod to tho English, and 
an oxpodition under tho Earl of Marlborough was sent, in March 1602, to take possession of it. Tliis was unauooosBl’ttl, 
but tho island was ovontually iransforrod in 1664, and handed over to tho company in 1668, with all the powors of 
local jurisdiction. Tho fortifications wore thon enlarged and strengthened, and the population rapidly iixcroasod. At 
this time the company’s establishments in tho East Indies oonsistod of tho Presidency of Bantam, with its depend on oioa 
Janiboo, Macassar, and other places ; Port St. Goorgo and its dopondont factories on tho Ooromandol coast, and in 
Bengal j Biirat with its afllliatod dopendonoy of Bombay, and dopondont factories at Broach, Ahmodabad and oihoi* 
])lacos ; and faotorios at Gambroon and Baasorsk in tho Persian Gulf and Euphrates valloy. Tho Lransaotioxia f»'P tbiw 
period arc vory dedioiGut in inoidonts of history, and, although tho I’renoh, tho Dutch, tho Porbuguoso aud tho Dtnioa 
hold factories in India as well as the Englisli, it does not aixpoar that local rivalry lod to any had ros alts. In 1604 
when Rivajoo aW.ackod Hurat, tho English dofouded thomsolvos with such aucooss that tho Moghul Emperor roinitbc^d 
one per cent, of tho duties levied at tlio port, with oxeraption from transit dixties. In 1668 a factory was oaiablisliDd 
at Vizagapabam. Whon Sivajoo again attaokod Rurat in 1670, ho did not molqsb tho English, but on the contrary 
tried to oonoiliatn them, and in 1674 Mr. Oxondon wont to him as ambassador and ontorod into a treaty with hinx, 

(19) The Btdch Ihi eaten Jkmhay,— hi 1073 a powerful Dutch fleet, of twonty-two ships made its appoaranoo on. tho 
west coast and throatoned Bombay, but tho President, aided by a squadron of Pronob ships, made so strong a show of 
clofenco, that tho attempt to attack tho place was abandoned, and tho Dutch had to bo satisfied with capturing two 
ships oif Masulipatam. The poaoo of 3674 put an end to further molostation. The trade of the company bdoara© 
extended to China about tho same period. In 1677, tho Javanese, at tho instigation of the Dutch, sacked tho 
company’s factory at Bantam, and killed tho agent. In 1681, Bengal was separated from Madras. In 1682, Bantam 

' was taken by the Dutch, and the English driven out. In 1683 Captain Keigwm, the Commandant of tho Bombay 
garrison, imprisoned Mr. John Child, tho Governor, wlio was extremely unpopular, and proclaimed tho authority of tho 
Crown, but surrondored tho next year to Sir Thomas Grantham, on condition of a free pardon. About this iimo a 
factory was ostablished at Tollioh'orry, and in 1686 another at Tegnapatam (Port St. David), which was fortified in 1089. 

(20) New policy of tho Ohilds. — At this junotnre Sir Josiah Child, tho head of the company in. England, oommonaod a 
new policy. Tho seat of the Prosit! onoy was transferred from Surat, a dofenooloss position, to Bombay ; Rir Josiah’ « 
brother, Sir John Child, was appointed to tho ohiof command by land and sea in India; and it was decided that meaaurog 
of rotaliation shotild bo carried out against any native powers who might interfere with tho existing trade. This was a 
great change from tho hithorto uniformly conciliatory and submissive conduct of tho company. An expedition, -was 
sont out from England consisting of ton ships, mouniing from twelve to seventy guns, with six oompanies of soldiers 
and ono company of regular infantry, altogether about 1,000 Europeans, and tho point soleotod for tho first oporafciojxs 
was Bengal. In Ootohor 1686 tho town of Hooghly was cannonaded, and the company’s agent, Mr. Job Ohariiook, 
gained other advantages. In Wostern India also, attacks were made on tho Moghul possessions, and the Emperor’s own 
vessels conveying pilgrims to Mocoa wore captured. These proceedings were not the avowed acts of the company or 
of tho English Govoimment, but wore undortakon by the Ohilds, professedly on their own responsibility. Had. tho 
project suoceodetl it might have been aoknowlodgod, but it did not snoceod. (21) The Bnglish compelled to sue for peacw. 
—In consoquonoe of these proceedings Aurungzeab ordered the expulsion of tho English from India, and attaoks wore 
made on tho factories. Ohara ock was forced to rotiro to an island named Injellee at the month of the Hooghly, where 
manv porishod from tho climate ; Masulipatam, Vizagapatam, and Surat were captured, and Bombay throatoned. In 
' Bengal a treaty was now in progress when Captain Heath arrived from England with orders to oonbinne tho war 

whereupon all the officers of tho factories embarked, and after cannonading Balasoro the fleet sailed for Madras. It 
soon became ovidont that the war begun on this scale could not be maintained, and accordingly the Governor of 
Bombay made toraiis. In 3 690 another firmann was issued, by which the former privileges of trade and all the factories 
wore restored. The Emperor demanded tho dismissal of Sir John Child, but he had died at Bombay meanwhile. The 

yoL. I. ' (40) 
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Calicut and Oranganore by permission of tbe Rajabt or Zamorin of that country. 
In 1619 the English established a factory at Poolicat, by the side of one already 
placed there by the Dutch in 1609. This was effected under a treaty concluded 
two years before between King James I and the States-General. But in a few years 



above-mentioned proceedings bad been directed partly against certain English traders called ‘interlopersy’ i.e., merchants 
not belonging to tbe company, who wore very active in over-bidding and nnder-selling tbe company in tbe chief 
markets (22) The United East India Oompamj.—In 1G96 an East India Company with extensive privileges was estab- 
lished in Scotland hy Act of Parliament, and in 1698 an Act passed incorporating another company in England, called 
the ‘ English Oompany ’ or ‘ Tbo Gonoral Society trading to tbe East Indies.’ Tbe result was great over-trading between 
tbe rivals and a glut of Indian produce in tbe English markets. Tbe alarm caused by this led in 1702 to tbe eventual 
amalgamation of all traders to India, under tbo appellation of tbo United East India Oompany, which was established 
under Queen Anne’s charter. Six yeai'S wore allowed for mutual arrangements among the various parties, and the final 
adiustment was made under an award by Earl Godolphin, dated September 29tb, 1708. Tbe position of tbe English had 
now materially improved both as regards local and general power. In Western India Bombay formed an impregnable 
nosition highly favourable to trade. On tbe Ooromandol Coast, Madras bad become a large city with a strong fort, 
Negapatam had been obtained and Fort Bt. David built, while tbo old settlements at Vimgapatam and Masnlipatam were 
secured by imperial grants. In Bengal, after the peace with Aurung250ob of 1690, Mr. J oh Oharnock had returned from 
Madras and eatahlisbed a factory at Ohuttanuitoo or Calcutta. In 1698 owing to the rebellion of Rahim Khan, the 
unnrotooted European settlements in Bengal were told to provide for their own safety, and accordingly Fort William 
was built (23) The Onmpamj’s possessions at this period.— The company’s possessions in 1708 may be enumerated as 
follows --^In the Rod Sea or Arbian Gulf : Aden and Mocha. In tbe Persian Gulf and Persia ; Jaslc, Busbire, Bassorah, 
Ispahan' Gambroon and Shiraz. In WosLorn India, and on the Malabar Coast; Outch, Cambay, Rajbay, Ahmedahad, 
Broach ’ Surat Soowauly, Barocla, Bombay, R 0 ,japoro, Oarwar, Honoro, Bhatoal, Barcalore, Dbarmapatam, Oranganore, 
Mangalore, Oannanoro, Poraoaud, Oarnopoly, Tolliohorry, Calicut, Ooobin, Quilon, and Anjeiigo. On the Ooromandol 
Coast and in Orissa ■ Tiiticorin, Porto Novo, Ouddaloro, Fort St.Goorgo (Madras), Poolicat, Armogam, Veoravaiisaram, 
Inzaram Pettapoly,’ Masnlipatam, Madapollam, 'Vizagnpatam, Biralipatam, Biliapatam, Ganjam, Oonimere, Fort St. 
David (f ognapaham), Jinjoo, Balasoro, Pipploo. In Bengal and Hindostan ; Hoogbly, Fort William, OhuLtanuttee (after- 
wards Calcutta), Oossimbazaar, Rajinaliaul, Maldab, Patna, Dacca, Lucknow, Borbamporo, Agra, Lahore. In further 
India and tbo Malay Poiiiiisula; Siam, Ooclun China, Pogu, Patany, Quodah, Joboro, Cambodia, Ligore. In Sumatra 
and Java: Aobeen, Jambeo, Passamaii, Priaman, Sillohar, Tiooo, Fort York, Bencoolon, Indraporo, Tyamong, Bantam, 
Japara Jaoatra In Borneo ; Baujarrnassiii, and Saocadana. In Oolobos ; Macassar, and a residency at Monaclo. In the 
Moluccas; factories on Lantoro or ‘ Tbo (5roa£Bamla,’^Ambo:yna, Roseng^i, Poolo Way^ Room In the China 

was 
island 

olTali’-Vhilcr'tbo Frenoh ha their power at Pondioliorry. (24) Gradual procjre'ss.— The middle 

of the eighteenth century saw ICngland with a decided pro-ominenoo in India over the other European powers ; and about 
the same time she hogau to aociiiivo considorablo territorial possessions in the country. Her first oiitorprises were on 
the side of the Carnatic: but thoro she was long hold in olieck by the vigour and power of Hyder Ally. 
In Bengal her military caroor opened iindor dark auspices. Sooraj ood dowlah, the soobahdar, invested Fort William 
with a large army in 1766, and having forced it to surrender throw the small garrison into the dungeon^ named the 
Black Hole of Calcutta, whore the greater part of them porishod. Soon after however Lord Olive arrived with a 
roinforcomont, and having taken the field, proved in tbo battle of Plassoy how superior a small bod^y of English were to 
uTidisoipliiiocI iiuinl)orfl of B(iLivoH 4 soolxMhir ■whh doposod, to doniilij and suocooclod by his gonorfil Moor 

Jaffor; who was dostiuod to rule altogetlior astho vassal of the English East India Company. Not being found sufll- 
cion tly compliant with the tenuro, he was siiporsodod, us wore others in suocossion, mitil 1766 when the company 
assumed to itself under a reforenoo to tbo Moglml tbo sovoroigniy of Bengal, Bohar, and Orissa. At the same time the 
victories gained over the Nawab of Oudli oxteudod ilio virtual dominion o . Britain nearly to tbe Jumna. The eyonts m 
Southern India down to tbo fall of Tippoo Sultan, Hydor Ally’s son, at Soringapatam m 1799, wil bo detailod in the toxfc. 
(28) Defeat of the MahraUas.—Tha largo ao(iuiHittous of the British now placed thorn in open rivalry with tho Mahrattas, 
Woso powor by this timo oomplotoly pre-ominont above that of the Moghul extended over all the Central Provinoos. 
In 180A while Marcniis WolloHloy was Oovornor-CJonoral, this rivalry broke out into open war. Ihe oompreliensivo 
plan of the campaign formed by that statoHinan, sooondod by the military calonts of Lako^ and Sir Arthur Wollosloy, 
who on tho field of Assye oonsplouously displayed tlioso talents which afterwards niado him the foremost general of 
the Euglish army, completely broko tho power of the Mahratta confodoraoy. Iho 1 oshwa, its nominal head, was 
indeed replaced in his supremacy over tho military ohioEs who had assumed independoiit power; hut an auxiliary force 
stationed at Poona, his capital, ensured tho authority of tho Calcutta Council. The British next took into thoir 
immediate sovereignty Agra and Delhi, the former capitals of India, after making a pecuniary provision for the last 
ropresentativo of tho Moghul dynasty. (20) The IHndarry War.-Tn 1817 a now war was undertaken for the reduction 
of tho Piudarrios, a lawless tribe living in tho rooesses of tho Yindhya moiintams. Phough attempting only a flying 
and predatory warfare, they spread so wide and caused such desolation that tho Marq[uis of Hastings conceived thoir 
suppression to bo mdispoiisable, Tho opening of tho campaign however gave occasion for tho Mahratta ohmf Holcor, 
the Poshwa, and the Rajah of Borar to revolt, on which tho contest assamod a. yoiy formidable oharaotor. The Poshwa 
was at last defeated, and obliged to retire upon an annual stipend of £100,0(W. The Peshwa s territory was then 
oooupiod in 1818, and dividod into four portions for civil administration. (27) Qradual ewtension of Dritish power.— 
In 1830 the people of Mysore broko out into insurrection owing to tho wasteful conduct of the the country 

was oonsequently taken under English administration in 1883, the Rajah being pmisionecl. In 1832 the small princi- 
pality of Oaohar was formally annexed on tho request of the people. _ In 1834 Ooorg was also oooupiod an d finally 
incorporated with Mysore. 1841 and 1842 wore marked hy the disasters in Afghanistaun consequent on the attempt to 
dethrone Dost Mahomed. The Amoera of Soinde, emboldened by tho retreat from Oa,bool, violated a treaty which they 
had oonoluded with the British Governmoni, and they were accordingly conquered by Sn Charles Napier and '^eir 
territory annexed in 1848. The next annexation was that of the Punjaub in 1849 after tho Second bikh war. lliis 
completed the conquest of India within its natural boundaries, the Indus, the Himalayas and the Ocean, oliected lu 
less than a hundred years. Sattaura was annexed in 1849 ; Pegu in 1852 after the second Burmese war. The districts 
of Berar, Nuldroog, and the Ryeohore Doab wore assigned by tbe Nizam for arrears of debt to the English Government 
in 1863, hut tho two last wero returned in 1860 and only Berar retained. In the same year, namely, 1853, Nagpore and 
Jhansee were annexed j and in 1856 Oudh, in oonsoquonco of the oontinuod maladministration of the king, who had been 
repeatedly warned. (28) Surmy of English possessions at different dates. The extent and progress or the English 
occupation of India may be seen from the following survey of torritoiial pos^ssions at different dates. Belore 1760; 
Surat, Fort St. George, St. Thom^, Fort St. David, Devaoottah, Fort William, Dacca, Oossimbazaar. At the end of the 
eighteenth century; Bombay, Madras with some territory round it, the Northern Gircars, and the whole o± Bengal. 
From 1785 to 1798 were added Malabar, Dindigul, part of Mysore, and an extension of territory round Madras. By 
1801 were added the Carnatic, Tanjore, Trichinopoly, Tinnevelly, Madura, Canara, Oi’isSEq and the Uppw and Lower 
Doahs of the Ganges, extending from Bengal to beyond Delhi, omitting Oudh. In 1814-1816 were added i^st oi_ the 
Bombay Presidency and the rest of the Deccan and Peninsula, except Travancore, Mysore, and the Nizam s Dominions. 
In the north the English possessions had extended to tho borders of the Punjaub. Since 1856 the English jmssessions 
in India include the whole, except Trayancoro, Mysore, Hyderabad, Orissa, Rajpootana (except Ajmeor), and Oashmoor, 
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it was necessary to withdraw this factory owing to the jealousy of the Dutch. In 
1625, two years after the massacre of the English by the Dutch at Amboyna, the 
Company’s agents at Bantam in Java suggested to the authorities in Europe the 
expediency of directing their attention to the trade on the Coromandel Coast, and 


all of which arc on feudatory terms with the Government while Nopanl and Bhootan remain under the native rule 
altogether. The British possession on the opposite coast of the Bay of Bengal consist of British Burmah (Tennasserim, 
Pegu> and Arracan), and Assam further north. (29) The various stages of the ggolitical history of India.-— Th.& whole 
country has passed through various stages of political history, of which the English occupation is the last. The first 
stage comprised the long and comparatively peaceful period, when, prior to the invasion of Mahmood of Ghuznee, the 
nation had sovereigns of its own race and faith. The invasion of India by Mahmood in the early part of the eleventh 
century, introduces the second or Mahomedan period of Indian history. The Mahomodan empire properly commences 
from the establishment of the seat of government at Delhi by Cootb-ood-deon in the year 1206 ; and from that date to 
the decline of the empire in 1707 is one of the longost periods of foreign rule which any country has ever witnessed. 
But the Mahomedan lule, lilce all other despotisms, contained within itsolf the seeds of decay. Upon its ruin rose the 
power of tho Mahrattas, whoso predatory career forms tho third stage in Indian history. For more than a century these 
restless warriors exorcised-a predominant sway over Indian affairs, holding a considerable extent of territory under 
their own direct rule, and extorting contributions from most of tho other governments in tho country. From the final 
breaking down of tho Mahratta confederacy in 1817 commences tho absolute sovereignty of tho power described in tho 
present note, and which is yet destined to play so important a part in the future history of this ancient nation. 

[2®] CimoNOLOGnoAL Taulb ob tub Pbincipal Ba-msir Acouisitions thboughout India, 


Date of treaty, 
&c. 


Districts. 


From whom 
accpiirod. 


Date of treaty, 
&c. 


Districts, 


From whom 
acquired. 


1661 

1766 

1767, Dec. 20th.. 

1769, May 14th.. 
1760, Bopt. 27tli. 

1766, Aug. 12th, 
1766, Aug. 30th. 


1766, Nov. 12th.. 
1768 

1776, May 21st .. 

1776, Mar. 0th . . 
1778, Juno 17th.. 
1780 

1792, Mar, l7th, 


1799, July 13th.. 


Bomhay 
Banooto, &(i. . . 
Twenty-four Porgiin- 
nahs, &c. 
Masulipatum, &c. 
Burdwan, Midnaporo 
and Chittagong. 
Bengal, Bohar, &o. . . 
Company’s jaghoor in. 
tho vicinity of Mad- 
ras. 

Northern Circars. . . 
Goontoov Oircar 
Zomindarry of Bona- 
ros. 

Island of Balsotto . . 
Nagoro 

Pulo-Ponang . , 
Malahar, Dindigul, 
Balom, Baramahaid, 

&(i. 

Ooimhatoro, C’anara, 
Wynaud, &c. 


1799, Oct. 26th.. 

1800, Oct. 12th.. 


1801, July 31st .. 


Tanjoro 

Districts acquired by 
tho Nizam from 
Tippoo Sultan in 
1792 and 1799. 
Oariiatio 


1801, Nov. 10th,, 

1802, Doo. 3l8t , . 

1803, Doc. 17th.. 
1803, Doo. 30th, . 


1806, April 21st. . 
1816, Doc. 2nd . . 


Goruckporo, Lower 
Doab, Bareilly, &o. 

Districts in Bundol- 
ound and Goozorat. 

Cuttack and Balasoro. 

Upper part of tho 
Doab, Delhi, Ah- 
modnu^ger, &o. 

Districts in Goozorat. 

Koornaon and part of 
the Torai. 


Portugttoso. 

Poshwa. 

Nawah of Bengal. 

Tho Nizam. 
Nawah of Bengal. 

Tho Moghul. 
Nawab of Arcot. 


Tho Nizam. 

Tho Nizam. j 

Vizior of Oudh. 

Mahratias. 

Rajah of Tanioro. 

King of Quodah. 

Tippoo Sultan of 
Mysore. 

Oonqnorod from 
I’ijjpoo Sultan 
and coded to 
tho British by 
tho l^ortition 
Treaty of 
Mysore. 

Rajah of Tanioro. 

Tlio Nizam. 


Nawab of the 
Carnatic. 

The Vizier of 
Oudh. 

Poshwa. 

Rajah of Berar. 
Dowlat Row, 
Scindia. 

Guicowar. 

Nopaul. 


1817, Juno 13th. 

1817, Nov. 6th. 

1818, Jan. 16th. 
1818 


Sangor and Ilattah, 
Dharwar, &c,. 
Ahmodabad Farm , 
Oandoish, &o. 

A j moor 


1818 .. 

1818 .. .. I 

1820, Doc. 17th. 
1822, Doo. 12th. 


1824, Aug. 2nd. 
1826, April 0th, 
1826, Fob. 24th. 


1834 

1836 

1836 

1836 

1838 


Poona, Concan, 

Southern Mahratta 
Country, &o. 

Districts on tho Nor- 
budda. 

Sumbulporo, Patna, 
&c. 

Lands in Southern 
Concan. 

Distriols in Boojapore 
and Ahmodnuggor. 

Singapore 

Maltioca 

Assam, Arracan, Tavoy, 
Tennasserim, ifro. 

Ooor^’ . . . , 

Jyntia , . , . 

Loodiana 

Firozoporo 

Part of Protected Sikh 
States. 


1840 

1840 . . 

1843 .. 

1843 .. 

1843, Juno 

1846 ,. 

1846, Mar. 9th. 

1847 .. 


Jaloun 

ICurnool 


Khythal 
Oolauha 
Scindo 
Boramporo, Tranque- 
har. 

Jullundor, Doab, &o. 
Part of Itno Protected 


1848 .. 

Il849 .. 

1849 

1860 .. 

1864 . . 

1863 .. 

1866, Feb. 7th . . 


I Sikh States 

Sattaura 

Punjaub 

Jotporo 

Sumbulpore 

Nagpore 

Oodoypore 

Oudh 


Poshwa. 

Guicowar. 

Holoar. 

Dowlat Row, 
Scindia. 

Conquered from 
tho Poshwa. 


j Rajah of Borar. 

Rajah of Sawant- 
warry. 

Tho Nizam. 

Rajah of Johoro. 
Dutch. 

King of Ava. 

Rajah of Coorg, 
Rajah of Jyntia. 
Lapsed Tomtory. 
Do. 

Do. 


Do. 

Raj oh of Kurnool. 
Lapsed Territory. 
Do. 

Ameers of Soinde. 
Danes. 

Dhoolqep Sing. 
Annexed. 

Lapsed Territory. 
Annexed, 

Lapsed Territory. 

Do, 

Annexed. 

Annexed. 


[*’°] OoNSPECTOs OF Tire Dwmebnt Companies eobmbd fob trading to India. — (1) The Fortuguese. — The Portugnese, 
who wero the first luropoana to visit India by way of tho Cape of Good Hope, doubled by Da Gama, November 
22nd, 1497, pub their eastern trade into the hands of an incorporated company once only, in tho year 1781; when the 
Portuguese king gave permission to one ship to mako one voyage to Surat and the Coromandel coast, to tho exclusion 
of all other ships. Except in this single instance tho monopoly of the Portugnese last India trade was always vested 
immediately in tho Crown, until it was abolished in 1752. However, various important articles still continued 
subject to royal privileges. (2) The Dutch, — “ The Dutch East India Company” was formally instituted in 1602, by the 
union of tho funds of various rival compauios, which had sprung up in Holland in oonsoquenco of the success of 
Houtman’s voyage in 1596-97. Exclusive privileges wore granted to this company for twenty years, and it gradually 
engrossed the whole trade of the Spice Islands. In 1619, by treaty between England and Holland, a “ Council of 
Defence " was constituted, composed of an equal number of the members of the English and Dutch last India Companies, 
uudor tho idea tliat such an arrangement would put an end to the differenoes that had arisen between the traders of the 
two nations, but bias was found impracticable. In 1628 the privileges of the Dutch East India Company were renewed for 
twenty-one years, and again in 1643 for twouty-seveu years. (3) The EngUsk.—The “ Levant ” or “ Turkey ” Company 
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themselves at the close of the season despatched a vessel from Batavia to a place 
called Armegam 40 miles north of Poolicat, where a small trading establishment 
was set up. This was not so well suited for trade as IVEasulipatam, which was 
preferred as being more immediately adjacent to the seats of native manufacture. 
The local governor however at the latter place eaLacted such heavy dues that it 
was temporarily abandoned. The Masulipatam factory was transferred to Armegam 
in 1628. The'site at Armegam was obtained from the local curnum P. Armoogam 
Moodelly, and the factory was named after him. Armegam was the first place 
fortified by the English in India. In 1632 the Masulipatam factory was re-opened 


oB+ained a charter from Queen Elizabeth in 1581. This company sent merchants down the Persian Gulf, and attempted 
to open an overland trade with the East Indies, and by the information it obtained gave rise to the project of opening a 
Pnmmiinioation with India by sea. This led to iho formation of the first English East India Company winch was 
incorporated by Queen Elizabeth on the 31st of December 1600, under the title of “The Governor and Company 
of Merchants of London trading to the Bast Indies.^’ In 1604 King James I violated the company s charter, by 
erantinff a license to Sir Edward Michelborne and others to trade in the Bast. Subsequently in 1009 King James 
renewed the charter of the London Company. The inoonvenioiioeB which had been experienced from separate classes 
of adventurers, partners in the company, fitting out equipments on their own particular portions of stock, induced the 
Directors to resolve in 1612, that in future the trade should bo carried on by a joint stock only, and the next four 
vovages were undertaken on this principle. In 161 7 a second joint stock was formed, and a third in 1G31. In 1635 Sir 
William Courten obtained a license from King Charles I to form another Bast India Company, also called the Assada 
Merchants under the pretext that the London Company had neglected to establish fortified factories, had consulted its 
own interests only, and in general had broken the conditions of its charter. The two companies traded in opposition 
for several years, but they finally came to an agreement in 1649, and wore united under one charter. In 1666-67 the 
Merchant Adventurers ” who had been recently ohartored, wore also united with the London Company. In 1661 a new 
charter was granted to the company by Charles II, declaring it to bo a body politic and corporate. In 1682 owing to 
disputes between the Bast India and Levant Companies, an attempt was made to form a new East India Stock, but 
the scheme was rejected by the Privy Council. In 1689 this projoob was again discussed and approved of by Parliament, 
and finally referred to the king. The result was that tho old company obtained a now charter confirming all their 
former privileges. In 1695 an Bast India Company with oxtonsivo privileges was established in Scotland by Act of 
Parliament. In 1698 an Act passed incorporating tlio “English Company” or “Tho Gouora.1 Society trading to the 
East Indies.” To this now stock tho Loudon Company siibscribod as a corporation. In 1702 tho London and English 
Companies agreed to unite, a period of seven years being Bxod for making tho nooessary arrangements, after which the 
name of the joint company was to bo “Tho Unitod Company of Merchants of England trading to tho Bast Indies.” 
Matters were finally adjusted in 1708-9. (4) The French.— The Erenoh made unsuccessful attempts to trade with the 
East Indies in 1537 and 1678. In 1604 Henry IV granted the first exclusive charter to a company for fifteon years, which 
in 1611 was extended to a further period of twelve years. In 1616 letters patent were granted to this company, and m 
1643 they obtaiued another charter through Richelieu. lu 1664 a charter was granted to another company, instituted by 
Colbert. In 1687 this company was rodiicod to groat straits by an edict prohibiting iho importation of Indian goods 
into Prance. The charter of tho company was oancollod in 1719, and anotlier company was formed by tho Pronoh East 
and West India, Senegal, and China Companies, uniting uiidor the name of " Tho Company of tho Indies, 1719.” Tho 
exclusive privileges of the company wore, by the king’s docroo, suspondod in 1769 j and it was finally abolished by the 
National Assembly in 1790. (5) The Banes and others.— Tho first Danish Bast India Company was formed in 1612, and 

the second in 1670. “ Tho Osfcond Company ” was iiioorporatod by the Emperor of Austria in 1723, tlioir factors being 
chiefly persons who had served the Dutch and English East India Compujiios ; but tho opposition of tho maritime 
powers forced the Court of Vienna in 1727 to suspend the company’s charier for seven years. Tho company, after 
passing through a very trying existonoo, prolonged through tho desire of tho Austrian Government to participate in tho 
growing East India trade, became bankrupt in 1784, and was finally extinguished. Whon tho Ostond Company was 
suspended in 1727 a niimbor of its servants wore thrown out of employment, of whoso special knowledge of tho East 
Mr. Henry Koning, of Stockholm, took advantago, and obtained a charter for tho Swedish Company, dated June 33th, 
1731. The Swedes were thus the very last of the European nations to engage in the ocean trade with India. The 
Spanish “Royal Company of the Philippine Islands” was incorporated in 1733. 


[®^] Conspectus op the Eaew Voyages to India oe the London Company — Introduction, — The earlier historical 
voyages of the company are distinguishod as tho “Separate Voyages” and the “Joint Stock Voyages.” (2) The 
Separate Foi/affes.— The first voyage, 1600-3, was under tho ‘General’ or Admiral Dames Lancaster, on board the 
‘ Malice Scourge,’ re-christened ‘ Red Dragon.’ Tho other ships completing the squadron wore the ‘ Hector,’ com- 
manded by John Middleton, tho ‘ Ascension,’ the ‘ Susan,’ and the ‘ Guest.’ Lancaster finally reached Aoheen in 
Sumatra, and opened trade there. Ho then founded a factory at Bantam, and returned to England without visiting 
India at all. The second voyage, 1604-6, consisting of the ‘ Dragon,’ ‘ Hector,’ ‘ Ascension,' and ‘ Susan,’ was com- 
manded by Henry Middleton. This expedition only traded in the Spice Islands, and did not visit India. The third 
voyage, 1606-9, was under the command of Captain Keeling in the ‘Dragon,’ accompanied by Hawkins in the 
'Hector,’ and Middleton in the ‘ Consent.’ Tho ‘Consent’ and ‘Dragon’ went to Bantam, while the ‘Hector’ 
proceeded to Surat, being, the first English vessel to visit India. Hawkins remained at Surat, and sent his ship on to 
Bantam. The fourth voyage, 1608, consisting of the ‘ Ascension,’ commanded by Captain Sharpeigh or Sharpey, and 
the ‘ Union,’ Captain Richard Rowles, was unfortunate. The fifth voyage, 1609, was commanded by David Middleton 
of the ‘ Consent,’ the only ship sent. India was not visited on this occasion. The sixth voyage, 1610, consisted of the 
‘ Trades Increase,’ commanded by Sir Henry Middleton, the ‘ Peppercorn,’ Captain Nicholas Dovsrnton, and the 
'Darling.’ Middleton proceeded to Surat, but found trade impossible owing to the opposition of the Portuguese, so 
taking Hawkins and his wife on board, he went on to Gogo. He then stationed himsolf near the Straits of Bahel- 
mandeb, intercepting vessels from India, from which he took Indian products, giving portions of his own cai'goes in 
payment. He finally proceeded to Bantam. The seventh voyage, 1610, was made by the ‘ Globe ’ under Captain 
Anthony Hippon. This voyage possesses a peculiar interest ; for instead of following the usual track, Hippon sailed 
up the east coast of ludia, touching at several ports, where he found the Dutch established. He finally succeeded in 
establishing a small factory near Masulipatam, and thus laid the foundation of the subsequent extensive trade in 
Southern India. The eighth voyage, 1611, consisted of the ‘ Glove,’ ‘ Hector,’ and ‘ Thomas,’ all under the command of 
Captain John Saris. The ninth voyage, 1612, was that of the ‘James,’ under Captain Edmnnd’Marlowe. The tenth 
voyage, 1612, consisted of the ‘ Hoseander,’ ‘ Hector,’ ' James,’ and ‘ Solomon,’ under the command of Captain Thomas 
Best. These ships were fully armed as vessels of war, and made direct for Surat, where they attacked and defeated 
a small Portuguese fleet, The result of this victory was that a treaty was concluded with the Emperor Jehapngeer, by 
which English traders at Surat were protected, and other privileges were granted to them. This treaty was followed 
up by the embassy of Sir Thomas Roe to the Emperor at Delhi. The eleventh voyage was that of the ‘ Solomon,’ in 
Best’s fleet, as the ninth was that of the ‘ James.’ The„twelfth voyage, also 1612, was that of the ‘Expedition,’ 
commanded by Christopher Newport. (3) The Joint Stoch Voyages. — Tho first voyage, 1613, consisted of the ‘ New 
Years’ Gift,’ ‘ Hector,’ ‘ Merchant Hope,’ and ‘ Solomon,’ under the command of Downton. This is the only voyage 
on the Joint Stock Account of general historical interest. There were three subsequent Joint Stock Voyages. 
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under a “ Golden firmann” from the King of Goloondali. In 1634 a small fdwn 
called Veeravausaram, 8 miles north of the port of Karsapore in the Godavery 
district, was occupied for the purposes of a factory. During this period the great 
preponderance of the English trade was on the Eastern or Coromandel Coast. I'he 
natives there had brought the art of painting calicoes to a high pitch of perfection 
and these commodities were in demand not only in Europe, but also in countries 
to the eastward, in Burmah, Siam, and what were known as the Spice Islands 
in the Indian Archipelago, 

95. Settlement at Madras.— Whether owing to the ill-will of the Yencata- 
gherry Zemindar whose territory was adjacent, or to the fact that the place was not 
convenient for the inland trade in piece goods, the Armegam factory did not exist 
long. Mr. Francis Day, who was then a member of the Masulipatam council and 
chief of the Armegam factory, proposed a removal to the south of the Dutch 
settlement of Poolicat, and in 1639 A.D. an arrangement was made with the local 
Naiok called Damarla Vencatadry Kaidoo, by which the English were to be allowed 
a settlement at a small oooppam or fishing village which is now Madras. It was 
necessary however to have a formal grant from the recognized ruler of the country, 
who was then Shreerungaroyel, a descendant of the ancient Vijianugger kings! 
After their defeat by the Mahomedan kings of Beejapore and Golcondah, at the 
battle of Talicote in 1564 A.D., the broken remnant of royalty had fallen back on 
their southern possessions ; first to Penoocondah on the borders of Ouddapah 
and Bellary, and then in 1594 A.D. to Ohundragherry. From the place last-named 
the Eoyel issued his sunnud, granting permission for the English to build a fort. It 
was one of the last acts of his race, for in 1646 the Oootbshahy kings of the Deccan 
expelled him from the country, and he became a refugee in Mysore. Direction was 
made in the sunnud that the settlement should be called after the Ohundragherry 
ruler, namely Shreerungapatnam or the town of Shreerunga ; but the Kaiok desired 
that it should be called Chennappa after his father, and secured this object. To this 
day the town is known to natives by no other name than Ohennappaputnam or 
Ohennaputnam. Ohenna means in Teloogoo fair ; and is not to be confounded with 
the Tamul shinna or chinna, which means small. The term Madras by which the 
place • has always been designated by Europeans can apparently be derived from 
nothing else than the name of a Sanscrit legendary king of the lunar race, Mun- 
darauz in the Teloogoo form ; on the analogy of Doogarauzpatam the alternative 
form for Armegam. Madras though within the limits of the Tamul language is 
close to the most southern limits of the Teloogoo language, and under Yijianugger 
all State nomenclature was Tefoogoo. The contention that Madras was derived 
from Madrissa, a Mahomedan school, will not bear scrutiny; for there can have 
been no such school there. That of its being derived from (mathil), the 
Tamul for an enclosure or fort, is equally unsustainable ; there is no evidence that 
the place was in any way fortified. On the other hand it is not to be supposed 
that the neighbourhood was a desert locality. Unless the legend of St. Kiomas 
is untrue, which there is no reason to suppose, that Apostle found at Mylapore only 
three miles to the south and now a suburb of Madras a native town so large as to 
demand the devotion of his labours to it. It is stated that St. Thomas was put to 
death by the natives at the neighbouring Mount now known by his name.^ The 
story of St. Thomas is told in the tenth book of the Lusiad of Oamoens. Brahmins 
following the Vellaular of Athonday, or settled in the country before them, found 
the neighbourhood attractive and established large agraharams there. To this 
day Mylapore is the principal residence of the Brahmins of Madras. In 1503, a 
century and a half before the arrival of the English, the Portuguese had established 
a commercial factory at Mylapore, where there had been previously a community 
of Native Christians ; and they named the place St. Thomd. The English in 
occupying Mundarauzputnam but followed the indications of many predecessors. 

96. Without waiting for instructions from the Court of Directors, Mr. Day 
proceeded to the construction of a fortress, which in India is soon surrounded 
by a town. The latter he allowed to retain its Indian appellation, but the former 
he named Fort St. George. The territory granted was a slender strip of land 'to 
the north of St. Thom^ running six miles along the shore and one. mile inland 7 
but it included what was considered to be an advantageous site in the staall' island 
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formed by two brandies of the river Ooonm. This was four hundred yards long 
by about a hundred yards wide ; and it could be easily rendered secure against 
the predatory attacks of native horsemen. Mr. Day built a wall round the island, 
laid out the enclosure in streets and alleys, and constructed a fortress in its northern 
corner. No one but Europeans being allowed to live on the island, the settlement 
was shortly known as White Town. A large native settlement arose however 
outside the island formed by weavers and other people of the country, and this was 
styled Black Town. Both White Town and Black Town were included under the 
general name of Madrasputnam or Madraspatam. 

97. The Fiust Thirty Years op the Madras Settlement. — Prior to 1670 no 
official records belonging to this Presidency have been preserved, and it is there- 
fore difficult to trace a connected history before that date. Yet it is certain that 
the half century immediately following the first establishment of the town exhibited 
for the settlers many uneasy situations. The advance of the Mahomedan king of 
Golcondah into the peninsula, and the occasional inroads of Mahrattas, hindered 
the operations of their trade. The Ohundragherry Rajah was conquered as above 
said in 1646 by the Mahomedans ; and Necnam Khan, the officer of the king of 
Golcondah who commanded the country surrounding Madras, then known as the 
Nawab, was seldom contented with the yearly rent. Presents and fines were 
exacted, and an embargo was laid upon goods and supplies going to Madras until 
such were paid. Siege even was laid to the place. Yet it does not appear that 
after the walls were finished any native army ever captured Fort St. George. 
The new station was for the first thirteen years of its existence subordinate to the 
Presidency of Bantam in Java. In 1653 Fort St. George was raised to the rank 
of a separate Presidency, independent of Bantam, and Mr. Aaron Baker who was 
the resident Agent became the first Governor. The first direct communication 
between Madras and England occurred in 1642-43, in which the Agent and Council 
acquainted the Court of Directors with the absolute necessity of giving a due equip- 
ment to the fort. In 1644 the money expended on the fortifications amounted 
to Rs. 22,940, and it was computed that Rs. 20,000 more would be requisite, 
with a garrison of one hundred soldiers, to render the station impregnable to the 
native powers. In 1645 a renewed grant for the settlement was obtained from 
Golcondah, In 1651 orders having been received from England not to add to the 
strength of the fort, the Agent stated that unless the fort was strengthened 
trade could not be extended. Similar representations were made in 1652 on the 
arrival of the news that a war between England and Holland was imminent. In 
1654 however the Directors ordered that the civil establishment should be reduced 
to two factors, and that the guard should consist of only ten soldiers. The English 
trade on the Coromandel Coast then declined, as a consequence of the inland wars 
and the superior force of the Dutch by land and sea. In 1657 complaint was also 
made that the interference of merchant adventurers had drained the country of 
goods. By a new arrangement in 1658 all the factories on the Coromandel Coast 
and in Bengal were made subordinate to Fort St. George. From communications 
received in 1 660 by the Court of Directors, it appears that the trade at I ort St. 
George was then beginning to revive, Sir Thomas Chambers had the year before 
become Governor. In 1661, Sir Fjdward Winter a member of the cavalier party 
in England was appointed Governor. With a high sense of the prerogative of his 
nation and of the political exigencies attending the Indian stations, he was neverthe- 
less not supported by the merchants composing his council. By the stand he made 
against the demands of native powers, a temporary check was given to trade ; which 
circumstance was used to his disadvantage. In 1 665 he was superseded on the 
ground that he had unduly engaged in private trade, which however was not the 
secret of his character, Mr, George Foxcroft a liondon merchant succeeded 
Sir Edward Winter, and the latter then took a seat as second in council. But 
shortly he convinced himself, or used as a pretext, that the language of the new 
Governor was treasonable to the English crown, and endangered the position of 
the settlement ; and on that ground seized and imprisoned him with the assistance 
of the military. From this time Sir Edward Winter found himself in a situation 
which if loyal to the crown was decidedly mutinous with reference to the Directors. 
It is not known that any trade was carried on for the benefit of England, and 
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it was only in 1668 when Mr. Foxcroft had been detained for over two years as a 
prisoner that he yielded to a royal mandate sent out by Commissioners. Mr. 
Foxcroft then succeeded and Sir Edward Winter retired to Poolicat and other 
places. The Directors in 1669 sent out Sir William Langhorne with six Commis- 
sioners to investigate the whole of this transaction ; and their report disclosing more 
difficulties in the situation than had been supposed by the Directors, the latter 
condoned proceedings, recalling however both the parties. In these few words 
must be mentioned the most remarkable incident that has occurred in the constitu- 
tional history of any Indian settlement ; for during three years the Madras station 
was in fact a private station appertaining to Sir Edward Winter, and the Directors 
were powerless to recover it until they had obtained the royal assistance. The effects 
of the incident on the political situation are not recorded, but it is probable that 
the Directors would have lost nothing if they had supported their Agent in the first 
instance. His views as to the necessity of asserting a supremacy by sea as a 
counterpoise for weakness by land were reproduced twenty years later by a Director 
himself, Sir Josiah Child. Mr. Foxcroft was succeeded in 1670 by Sir William 
Langhorne. In that year the fort was besieged by a local Naick or Hindoo district 
officer, but on application to his superior the Nawab of the Carnatic the siege 
was raised. In 1662 a Mahomedan general of Golcondah captured the city of 
St. Thom6. Numbers of Portuguese were on that occasion driven out of the town, 
and many took refuge in Fort St. George itself and built houses there, thereby 
strengthening the place. 

98. The suaoBBDiNG Twenty YB.A.RS.-^The official records of the Madras 
Presidency begin in 1670, and by that time the settlement was a place of some 
magnitude. The White Town contained about fifty houses laid out in twelve 
streetsp’*]. The constitution of the establishments had been borrowed from that 


A-coount Off TUB Prbsknt LocALmBs Off Madras as bxistino in ihb Middle ov tub Seventeenth Oen- 
TDRY,--Tlie fort as first erootod was but a small place, not a quajL-tor of a milo long, and only a hundred yards wide 
from east to west. It was situated at the north-east comer of the present Bert Saint George, and oooupicd the space 
between the groyne near the main drain and the officers’ quarters to the south of the sea gate of the present fort, 
while inland it extended only to the railing in front of the Government office, and thenae northward parallel to the sea 
to the present north gate. Five years after its first erootion fts total coat had boon only 28,000 rupees, and the highest 
estimate of a sufficient garrison was ono hundred soldiers. In 1662, thirteen years after its foundation, it was considered 
safe with a garrison of 26 men. Mr, Day, and the agents who imnaediately suooeedod him, invited the Portuguese and 
Indo-Portuguose to settle in the neighbourhood; and even lent them money to build upon the open sand under the 
protection of the fort guns. Subsequently these foreigners beoamo naturalised inhabitants. Their houses were also 
walled in, and thus formed White Town, During the goyornorahip of Sir William Langhorne, the White Town was 
found to be too much crowded, and many of the married servants of the company wore obliged to take houses in Black 
Town, receiving an allowance for the extra expenses of board and lodging wbiob they thereby incurred. Of this 
arrangement the Directors frequently complained, hut suoh were the diffleultios in the way of expelling the Portuguese, 
that no alteration could bo made. White Town was divided into twelve streets and alleys, and included altogether ono 
hundred and twenty-nine dwelling houses and godowns including the buildings of the company, producing a yearly 
rental of one hundred and twenty-four pagodas and nine fanams. The streets wore yospoeiively named Middle Street, 
Choultry Street, Choultry Alley, Gloucester Street, York Street, York Lane, Charles' Street, James’ Street, James’ 
Alloy, St. Thomas’ Stroot, St. Thomas’ Lane, and Church Street, To the south of tho fort, whore now are the arsenal 
and bandstand, was a large fishing village, from which came the masulah boats employed for the company’s shipping. 
Beyond that was the open space now known as tho island. Southward still was a large sandy plain extending from the 
sea on the oast to the Ooonm on the west and from tho Goyernmont House Bridge on the north to St. Thom^ on the 
south. This plain, of which tho four angles are now represented by tho bridge over tho Ooonm Bar, Law’s Bridge 
Munro Bridge, and Capper House Ifotol, was called Choultry Plain j from a choultry which then existed, and is probably 
that which now stands neap thp native village of Nungumbankum. Choultry Plain is now occupied by the districts of 
Chepaufc, Triplioano, Ohintaudripett, Eoyapettah, Nungumbaukum, and Teynampett. Some of these districts were 
then represented by the villages from whioh they take their name; but in Ohepauk, Teynampett, and Ohintaudripett 
there does not appear to have boon then a single house. At a very early period the Madras troops not required to 
garrison the foifi were usually encan).pGd on this plain, and the Oommander,in.Ohief’s gardon.house was oonsequently 
erected there. Thus the Choultry Plain became his hoad- quarters, and all general orders were issued from thence, 
Tho plain has long since been covered with houses, and at the present time upwards of 70,000 people dwell upon it. 
By a verbal figment, army .head-quarters were till very reoentlj supposed to he in the Choultry Plain, On the north 
side of the fort a town at qnoa sprung up and increased with great rapidity. Where the northern glacis now is there 
was established a settlemont pf rich merchants, and in after years of rich Armenians j the latter being so influential as 
to be able to build at a very eaply date the Armenian Church now standing at the south end of Armenian Street. In 
tho same locality were many Portuguese immigrants from St, Thom6, and rich Chetties and Moodelhars from the native 
population. Still further north were the lower and poorer castes who were attracted to the place in extraordinary 
numbers by the assurance qf security under tho English flag, The limits of British territory were marked by a “ hound 
hedge ” whioh oontinuefl for a hundred years to indicate the scanty area to which they were first confined. This 
followed very nearly the line of the Coohrane’s Canal and the Triplioane high road, but was afterwards pushed out to 
Vepery, But within these limits eyen, the physical features of the plaoe were very different from what they are now. 
The Cooum, or as it was tflen called the Triplioane river, ran very much as it does now, except that, from Egmore to 
the sea, it coursed through a marsh, enpompassing several islands and having creeks on either bank, Its bar was where 
the bar now is, and one of the Affst public works executed by the Government was the building of a bridge where the 
Government House Bridge now stands, At A-rst a bridge of boats, piers were soon erected, but the two centre spars 
were only covered with loose beams whioh could at any time be carried away, compelling an enemy to ford the river. 
The water which now forms the north boundary of the island was not there in 1689. Nor indeed is that reach of the 
stream any portion of the Cooum. Proceeding through a belt of country, of which Cochrane’s Canal now marks the 
centre line, was a stream called the North river. ’That also lay among marshes, such as still extend for a long 
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lii <3nirei+ The Governor or Agent was the first member 

at the ®™[eepei, ^ second, the Warehouse-keeper was third, and the 

of council, the Bo p , oflSoers may be gathered from their 

Mme7™dS of the Customer however were peculiar to the English settle- 

r^ts He collected customs, rents, and other taxes ; and exercised also magistenal 
ments. tie TOuec , ^ uninterruptedly to the present day, 

r^S now fnde: S-tion of the Oolleetorate of Madr^ and Sea 

X council composed of such four members met every Monday and 
m Bicht in the morning for the transaction of business. All matters 

whiof cofcernfd the Company or® their servants, even to the most trifling point 
Iwflairbefore this oouncih The Secretary kept a diary of proceedings and 
^nsultetion^ and a copy of it was sent to England each year together with a 
apueral letter reviewing the proceedings, while m reply a general letter was 
Sved from the Court of Directors. The diaries and letters have been preserved 
eXHn India or in England down to the present time. The members of council 
themsXes were known L merchants. Those under them were graded as factors. 

and annrentices. The Governor drew a salary of three hundred pounds a 
Zf ae drew one hundred, the third drew seventy, and the 

Crih drew fifty. Eactors were paid from twenty 

received ten pounds, apprentices received five pounds. But all secants of the 
Company were lodged and boarded at the Company s expense. Nor did the 
saSes thus drawn represent in any way the real incomes. Every servant of 
the Company was allowed to trade to any port m the East, so *^^0 

custom duties levied by the Company, and did not interfere with the traae between 
India and Europe. Large fortunes were no doubt made by private trade. .Another 
source of emolument was the receipt of presents from native merchants and others 
who sold goods to the Company. This however was not permitted by the Company, 
where it had the power to repress the custom. In addition to the establishmen 
above-named, there was a Chaplain in receipt of a hundred pounds a year, who 
read prayers each day and preached on Sundays. There was ^so a Schoolmaster 
in reoS of fifty pounds a year, who taught the children in White Town. The 
ordinary administration of justice was as above mentioned conducted by the Collector 
of Customs, and as Magistrate in the Black Town he sat alone. Europeans wer 
tried by the Covernor and Council in the Fort with a 3 ury of twelve Europeans. 
In the White Town the public peace was maintained by the Agent, as commander 
of the garrison. In the Black Town it was kept by a native public officer known 
as the Pedda Naick. In the early days of the settlement twenty native servants, 
described as peons, sufficed to keep the peace. Subsequently however the numb r 
was increased to fifty. In return for such service the Pedda Naick was granted 
certain rice-fields rent-free ; as also petty duties on rice, fish, oil, and betel-nut. 
The office of Pedda Naiok was hereditary. 

99. Sir William Langhorne was Governor of Madras from 1670 to 1677, and 
in the first year of his administration the Mahomedan ruler of the Carnatic made 
over to the Company his claim on the customs at Madras for a fixed rent oi MOO 
pagodas, or 4,200 rupees per annum. In that year Charles the Second had been 
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ten years on tlie throne of England, and an alliance had been entered into between 

and fn 167^ the Dutch In 1671 a French fleet arrived in India, 
and in 1672 the French forces captured St. Thomd from the Mahomedans, who 

imLrfhA f Since 1646. Shortly after this the Mahomedan army 

under the command of a general named Bobba Sahib endeavoured to recover the 
place. The positmn of Sir William Langhorne at this juncture was in a high 
degree critical. He was averse to assisting the French against the interests of 
Bobba Sahib ; and the latter expected the English to join him directly against the 
I ronch. Furthermore at the same time a Dutch fleet was cruising ofi* the coast 
ot horomandel, which had attacked the French at St. Thom^, and though it 
repulsed, there were anticipations that it would attack Fort St aeorge 
Sir William Langhorne endeavoured to come to definite terms with Bobba Sahib 
but the overtures were rejected. The following is an extract from the subsequent 
consultations of the Agency, dated 6th May 1678:— “Bobba Sahib, formerly 
general of the King of Golcondah’s force against the French at St. Thom^, and in 
“ those days a bitter enemy to the English, but now in disgrace and debt, has been 
some days here trying all ways to borrow money, and to have an interview with 
“ the Governor, which is refused him by reason of his former unkindness when 
“he was in power, and he in despair quits the place for Pullimalee, intending to go 
“to his own country.” After a year-and-a-half the French still remained in 
possession of St. Ihom^j .within which time they had established a camp at 
Triffiioane, the Mahomedan quarter of Madras, and fortified it more strongly than 
the English had fortified Fort St. George. In the face of these belligerent powers, 
and as trade was meanwhile at a standstill. Sir William Langhorne mid his 
council at one time contemplated the advisability of abandoning Madrasputnam 
altogether, for the neighbourhood of St. Thomd, formerly a source of assistance, 
was now become the cause of continual anxiety. Afterwards however more 
energetic measures were decided upon, and at a consultation held on the 2nd 
February 1674, it being recorded that the interests of the Company, as well as the 
lives of the residents at the Presidency, were staked upon the issue of the circum- 
stances then present, a resolution was made to enlarge and strengthen the fortifica- 
tions. It is here to be mentioned that at this time four Frenchmen from Java 
wore staying in Fort St. George; and in May 1674 both the Dutch and the 
Mussalrnans peremptorily demanded their removal. To the demand Sir William 
Langliorne for a long time paid no attention, because of the English alliance with 
France ; but at length the Mahomedan army laid siege to Fort St. George. The 
Frenchmen refused to leave the place unless they were permitted to go to St. 
Thora^ and thither the Dutch and Mahomedans would not allow them to proceed. 
Finally, the President in Council sent them under passports and an escort to the 
distant Boejapore, the Mahomedan kingdom in the Western Deccan. On the 26th 
August 1674, the French were compelled to surrender St. Thomd to the Dutch, 
which they did on the condition that their garrison should be transported to 
Europe. At that moment the news arrived from Europe that in the preceding 
January peace had been concluded between England and Holland. But for this the 
Dutch would doubtless have followed up the capture of St. Thom^ by the siege of 
Fort St. George ; and the fall of the place might well have followed, as the fortifi- 
cations were still weak, and there were only two hundred and fifty inen in garrison. 
Dr. Fryer the traveller visited Madras in 1674 and has recorded his observations 
regarding the localities. 

100. Sir William Langhorne was recalled from’ Madras in 1678 on a charge 
of having given undue advantages to a native merchant called Kesava Veeranna 
for a consideration, and was succeeded by Mr. Streynsham Master, an Indian 
servant of the Oompary who had distinguished himself in a defence of Surat 
against the Mahrattas. It was at this period that Sivajee, founder of the Mahratta 
empire, attained the height of his power. He had assumed all the insignia of a 
monarch ; and an 'English deputation from Bombay had been present at his coro- 
nation. This ruler suddenly entered upon an invasion of the extreme south of 
the peninsula. He set out from his dominions in the Western Ghauts, marched,, 
through the Deccan from the north-west to the south-east, and penetrated as far as 
Tanjore; and on -his way he passed by Madras. The entries in the consultation, 
books of the Presidency show that presents were sent to him of ordinary neces- 
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saries of wMoh he stood in need at a cost of sixty pagodas There were constant 

rumonrs that he was about to attack the English ^ 

while however and having fought several severe battles with the Hindoo ruler of 

Mysore, the Mahrattas retired to their own coiintry[_ J. 

101 About this time a more regular system of administration of the Indian 
stations was instituted, and the different ranks of the Company .yervants were 
definitely settledP‘1. Other factories had recently been established to the nortn 
eastward, and theUole of these continued under the 

Government until Bengal was separated twenty years later. In 1678 the Governor 

r831 qT^TTTaH ACCOUNT Off TIM Maiibatta PowEB.-The Mahxaitas are a Hindoo race speaking one of the Praoritio 
[88] Sketch account oj tnit oriffinally driven backwards from the north. When first mentioned in 

languages and ^ 17th century^they possessod a narrow strip of territory on the wost side of 

authentip history about the middle of the I7tiic^ principalities like the 

the peninsula as far “ evideSo goes, that had always been thoir condition. Though 

inhabitants of the rolieion they were so little united that they frequently fought against one another 

possessing a common langu^e and g a iimadnuB*i?er rulers. Thoir political position was somi-indopendent even 
in tho armies of Beejapore Goloondah, and otherwise took service lAdor the Gov- 

in relation to the Mahorne ans. a y gattaura and tho Mahratta confederation, was the second son of Shahjoe, a 
ernment. Sivajee, who gi of Ahmednugger, and subsequently under that ofBeojapore. 

Mahrattaleador of some note, under the Nizam Shahjrdi^a^^^^^^^ gg . ^ ^ tbe hill-fort of Toma, by tho 

Sivajoo began his predatory of 6^^, against wliotn he, in 164.8, openly revoltod. 

treachery of the governor tumssion tiSrboth SSSee^ king of Delhi, and the king of Beeja- 

^''°”'wafrS In iS^ieineSonaBsSsinatedthe general of tho army of Beejapore, and attacked the forces, which, 
pore, was rapid. In 1659 he in perso ^ Mahrattas among the survivors entering the 

thus surprised and deprived of a leader, veto northwards from Goa, and 

service of their conqueror. 5 ^ territory the hardiness and predatory habits of his soldiers 

at its widest part 100 miles in breadth ; and m this small borri ory extended his predatory expeditions 

enahlod him to “^f^tain an army of 7,000 horse ami ^ fastnesses. In 1666 he 

piratical depredations against tho Mussalmans, who were ospeoially 
collootod a ^ which according to annual nsago were conveying pilgrims from India to the Red 

outraged hy the capture oi the ®uil aor^oo in the army of Aurungzeob, by whom he was soon after placed 

Sea. In the same year however faetnoss ft Ryoghnr, after an absence of nearly a 

in confinement. From f Aurunezoob admitted bim to terms, or rather concluded with him a treaty, 

year. . larger than that which he 

by which he was acknowledged as l^g ® order nf Anrnnazoob to seize Sivaiee, caused him to recommence hostilities, 
had formerly held. to a S Delhi, exacting the 

in which ho was emmently successful, rav g gt^^^^^^ ^ field action defeating an 

ohowborhlaok-mailof afourthof therevonnefi irom sM^^^ crowned at Ryeghnr with great splendour, 

adopting in allthoir extent took tho stronir fort of Jinjoo, one of tho possessions of Beeiapore; 

the Coromandel LYgmatnoss ho was cut off hy illness in 1680 in the fifty-third year of his age. 

but in tho midst ot his triumpi s i,,!,. -hm'-ncr devoid of talent, energy, and perseverance, and becoming 

Hia son Samblmjeo BiiooOGdod idgs^mado prisoner by the Moghuls, and in tho following yoor 

inoompetont from drontoness and resoSroos, and persoveianoe of the 

put to death hy order of Auruugzee . nvid that of the Mahrattas prospered: they multiplied as tho Moghul 

emperor, the Mussalman cause f xfade a pWerful inroad into 

^e. decayed, ,-“.”,^8nomg th^ Deoog. U'Lgef dS, villages!^ Atmingsoeb, after 

Goozerat, leaving their traces ®’ a ® „4.«|a.po ufa sinking affairs, died in 1707 at Ahmednugger, whither 

many campaigns, in vvhioh he juinly utto p uegt The rapid decay of the kingdom of Delhi aocoleratod 

he had with difilculty lodrthe sl^^^^ered robes of his rnmod ho^^^ Deccan first faintly opposed and 

thoprogresflof the &^atta power The yielded the chowt^aU this or 

then conciliated the ^ a formal grant of^their temtorial possessions by tho emperor 

final establishment of the^ahratta government after a struggle of at least GO 
"""^l^^’-STo^fflcrTSwa or “ prime ministor ” of the Mahratta empire had always been a place of 

years. The offlM of Pesnwa, i 1 rbVnitv sncceedod in 1749 in engrossing tho whole powers of tho State, 

importance, and Balajee Row, , g„ttaura Raiahs to the Brahmin Peshwas, with thoir head-quarters in 

Vubu Ssb^ 

Ally. Repeated wars vath the BngM the to ^ titular Mahratta Rajah (the descendant 

first was ocindia. A part or line pioviuuo u ol+jan-n Oniimn bainc his oanital. The second was Holoar who 

was awarded to him by a Vniwnh his canital being Indore. The province of Oandeish was partitioned 

likewise obtamed a considerable pwt The ’third chieftain was Futteh Sing, generally called the Gnioowar. He 

EsjaholkVapoul The iftbwsa tbe BasMa 

family long settled in the Ooncan. 

18*1 Sketch Account oe the Bast Inpia Company’s Baelv Pbesidenoy Estabuishments. -These have been almost 
^ in the text. The powers of the Governor and Oonnoil in each Presidency were large. _ They had 

nil the TKWers given by martial law for the regulation and command of the troops and marine in their service. They 
all the P®^®™ Swen oy „ f all e English in the Presidency, this authority having beon granted to them 

WaZ EhiJrtt glanLd t?t^^^ by Charles I, in 1661, could imprison and send to England 

flH Fufflishmen not in their service whom they found in India, and who were suspected, of B^ug unlawfully engaged in 
trade ^ They had power to make war or peace with any prince or people not Chnstian. The Governor and Council 
w-flifir^S toSLeTMl and criminal jurisdiction in thdr own factories,. and over their own servants. Subsequently 
Jhfir nowers Xre reduced by the establishment of different courts, for which reference can be made to the History of 

rmirts &c. at page 265. The other company’s officials were called respectively _ writers, factors, junior naerchatos, 

and ‘senior nmrehants.’ This classification was made in 1676, and these designations continued till the last. T e 
^^iter? were cadets sent out between the ages of fifteen and twenty-two, the appointments being secured hy interest 
■with the Directors. They were placed in the various offices necessary for the conduct of the government, and received 
rsalt^y mSer Pomin^^^^ Le same time haying permission to trade, so long as their private operations did not, 
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and Council constituted tlieniselves according to their hitherto existing practicej 
but more formally, into a Supreme Court of Judicature for dealing with Europeans 
and for listening to appeals. This in 1684 was superseded by an Admiralty Court 
presided over by a Judge Advocate from England. The Admiralty Court by fusion 
with the Recorder’s Court hereafter to be mentioned became in 1801 the first 
Supreme Court appointed by the Crown; and the latter by fusion with the East 
India .Company’s Sudder Court hereafter to be mentioned became in 1862 the 
present High Court. In October 1680 there were difficulties of internal adminis- 
tration at Madras. A strike took place regarding taxes amongst the inhabitants 
who dyed native calicoes and were known by the name of painters, and the whole 
body left the Company s jurisdiction and went away to St. Thom6 threatening to 
assassinate such native servants of the Company as refused to join them. These 
men also prevented provisions and goods from entering tke town. The Governor 
and Council thereupon entertained a hundred Portuguese to keep guard over the 
calico-washers, that they might not follow the same example. The wives and 
children of the mutineers were taken out of their houses in Black Town and 
driven into the pagoda ; audit was proclaimed by beat of drum that unless the 
mutineers delivered themselves up within ten days, all their houses, goods and 
chattels within the jurisdiction of the Company would be confiscated. Eight days 
afterwards the ringleaders were arrested at St. Thom6, and brought within the 
Company’s territories. These were committed to prison ; and on the same evening 
the remainder came into the town and made their submission. St. Mary’s Church 
in Port St. George was opened in this year. 

102. Mr. Master held the same views as had previously been held by Sir 
Edward Winter as to the necessity of accompanying commercial enterprise in the 
Indies with the exhibition of considerable material force. The experiences which 
he had gained by residence in the country had also taught him to understand 
the characters of the different authorities with whom he had to deal, and to give 
to each his station. As a result of this disposition ho came into conflict with 
Lingappa the Poonamallee Naick, preferring to deal direct with the Mahomedan 
Court at Goloondah rather than through the intervention of that official. The 
claims of the latter for presents were refused, and when force was used it was met 
by force. The Directors in England however were not at this time prepared to 
sanction proceedings which transgressed ordinary mercantile custom, nor had 
they any knowledge of native character, and they recalled Mr. Master. Remaining 
in the country for a short while after he was relieved of the highest office, he was 
exposed to great indignities. The grounds stated for Mr. Master’s recall were the 
usual allegation tbat he had engaged in private trade of a nature detrimental 
to the Company’s interests ; but the real cause was an incompatibility of temper 
between him and his employers, arising out of divergent views as to policy. 

103. Mr. William Gyfford who succeeded Mr. Master in 1681 soon gave 
offence to the Directors in an opposite direction, by undue compliance with the 
desires of the native inhabitants of Madras to escape taxation. The Directors had 
been for a long time anxious to raise a quit-rent from all the householders in 
Madras, Native and European. They hoped by so doing to defray the yearly 
charge for repairs and fortifications. Mr. Master had succeeded in raising some 
such tax; applying it however not for repairs or fortifications but for promo- 
ting the sanitation of the Black Town. On his departure the native inhabitants of 
Black Town petitioned against the tax, and the new Governor abolished it. On 
the 20th September 1 682, the Directors wrote to the Government of Madras as 
follows : — “ Our meaning as to the revenue of the town is that one way or another, 


interfere •mtli the public trade of the company. Under this system eron the youngest wtiters contrived to amass large 
fortunes. The writers, after a period of service, became ‘ factors,’ and were entitled to higher pay and enlarged 
privileges, being considered no longer as cadets, but as members of the company. The next grade was that of 
‘ Junior merchant.’ Finally came ‘ senior merchant,’ from which body tho members of council and the body of 
Directors at home might bo chosen. The warehouses of the company were called ‘ factories,’ which for security were 
usually fortified. In these factories tho presiding manager was an English overseer, with his secretary (called, if a 
native, a ‘Banyan’). When a magistrate, this overseer had his court (or ‘ cutcherry ’), with an intei'prfeter, and a 
clerk ( ‘mohurrer ’ in Hindostany). He had also the control of the accounts, and for this purpose a cashkeeper was 
placed under him. The business of the office was carried on by native paid servants called ‘ peons,’ and ‘ haroarras.’ 
The factories were situated in various districts called ‘ aurangs’ (the Hindostany word for factories), over each of 
which was a goomasta, or principal agent, with his peons. The defence of the Presidencies was maintained by European 
soldiers, native regiments of sepoys, and an armed police. 
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, -n Pnrtnmese or Indian methods, it should be brought to defray at least 
<< tjy Dutch, For g , essential to all governments in 

“ Teol mSed ought in all parts of the universe, in some way or 

“ P , g of their protection and preservation from wrong and 

“ ° TCmanuer ofr^sing which revenue we shaU leave to your discretion, 

be mosragreeabirto the hmnour of that people.” This order was 
“ as may ® (}„fford was at length compelled to decide that a 

frequent yrp j on all the inhabitants. The heads of the castes 

'“ 1 , to !ud were told that if they were not willing to pay th s tax they 
sell their housesLd remove elsewhere. They agreed to pay aimn^ally “ nine 
“falms or every great house, six fauams for every small house, and three fanams 
- to eCy little rou\d-house.” The matter nevertheless remained m ^beyance till 
JanLn 1686, when in consequence of peremptory orders from England Mr. Littleton 
January luo , -,1 . tl-iA tax A tumult ensued and all shops were shut. To 

7“ S“the sedition an armed force was accordingly called out. Proclamation was 
SrZt if the heads of the castes did not submit themselves before sunset, them 
ZtilhLses would be pulled down, the ground would be sold, and themselves and 
S toffies would be banished the town for ever ; and that if the bazaar-people did 
no? ooT their shops and carry on business as usual, their shops would be conhs- 
??ted W a toe would be inffioted. The next morning the heads of the castes, 
anueared before the oounoil, and stated that they would not obey their orders ; 

bto on perceiving that the latter were determined in the matter they complied 

Tri682^Lre was a great inundation of the sea at Madras. In the same yearthe 
Coit of Directors approved of the establishment of a Bank at Madras. At this 
S special mention is made of the interlopers, or private traders, whom the 
Somnanv’s agents were instructed to seize where practicable. On the th 
December 1687, the population of the city of Madras, Port St. ®?org6, and the 
villages within the Company’s boundaries, was reported in the public letter to the 
S^Directors, to be^ 30^,000 persons I\ 168 \Pondicb^ry was established 
by the French and in 1690 Fort St. David was built by the Enghsh. 

104. Amms in Connection with Bengal.-Mu. Blihu Tale became Governor 
in July 1687. The early years of his administration are marlred by oircuinstances 
of importance in connection with the general history of India. The head of e 
OoZal ffi England at this time was Sir Josiah Child, who instituted a policy m 
luZ whioh had not before been accepted by the Directors, with a view to taking 
me"of retaliation against the interlopers and native powers who M in ertoed 
witli tlie OomuanY’s trade. A force had been sent out consisting of ten ships and 
about 1,000 fiLopean soldiers, Bengal being selected for 

October 1686 hostilities broke out at Hooghly prematurely and before all the f oes 
had arrived in Bengal, owing to a quarrel 

police. The affray became general, and finally Captain Nicholson in command of 

■that portion of the fleet cannonaded the town and 

it to the flames. The Nawab of Bengal was desirous of 

to some arrangement, and the extent alone of the English demands rendered 
this impossible. The English then repaired to 

selves there. At Bombay also on the other coast Sir John Child brotoer o Sir 
Josiah Child and Governor made successful ventures ®®® 

shipping. These successes were however only temporary, and the “ ^7*- 

tanuttee were forced to retire from that place and establish 

island of Injellee at the mouth of the Hooghly, -where they snfiered much from 
sickness. Tffie Emperor Aiiruugzeeb now acted himself with vigour against the 
English. Masulipatam and Vizagapatam were taken with some loss, and the 
factoy at Surat was seized. In 1688 Captain Heath arrived in Bengal m charge 
of a fleet and with orders to persevere in the war ; consequently negotiations that 
were'pepding were broken off. All the officers of the Bengal factories including 
Mr. Job Charnock the Company’s Agent in Bengal were embarked on board Captain 

Heath’s ships, and after cannonading Balasore the toet sailed for Madras hd lett 

there the civil establishments. At this moment the English held nothing but them 
two forts of Bombay and Madras, and in suoli a position of affairs urungzee 
miglit have .pressed bis advantages. Though master however 
powerless by sea j and considerations connected with, the maiitime tra 
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pilgrimage of Maliomedans to Mecca induced him to come to terms with the 
English. The factories were restored, and Mr. Oliarnock returned to Ohuttanuttee ; 
where shortly in the neighbouring village of Calcutta he laid the foundations of 
the future metropolis of India. In 1688 a mayor and corporation were established 
in Madras, whose court for the minor administration of justice continued until 
1797, when under the presidency of an English Recorder it assumed the title of 
a Recorder’s Court. The Recorder’s Court was merged in the Supreme Court of 
1801. In 1688 also instructions were sent out for the establishment of a mint. 
Anxiety was caused at this period by the appearance of English pirates on the 
Coromandel Coast. To this period also belongs the first appearance of the 
Armenians in Madras. By a contract made with the Directors of the Company in 
June 1688, they were invested with certain privileges and rights, and were thus 
encouraged to reside within the English settlements. 

105. The Mahrattas. — The affairs of Madras were at this time intimately 
connected with the Mahrattas. The country between the rivers Kistna and 
Coloroon is Ipaowii by the general name of the Carnatic. Politically it was divided 
at this time into a northern and a southern region, which may be distinguished as 
the Moghul Carnatic and the Mahratta Carnatic. The Moghul Carnatic had been 
previously a province of the independent Mahomedan State of Grolcondah and had 
recently owing to the conquests of Aurungzeeb become a province directly under 
the Moghul ; and this included the English settlement at Madras, The Mahratta 
Carnatic comprised the southern region which had been conquered by Sivajee, 
and included the French settlement at Pondicherry. The frontier between Moghul 
and Mahratta dominion was formed by the celebrated fortress of Jinjee. This 
was seated on three precipitous hills or rooks about six hundred feet high connected 
by linos of works, and enclosing a large triangular plain. For many ages it had 
been regarded as the strongest military post in the Carnatic, and it had onco 
been the stronghold of the Dra vidian rulers of Chola, In .1 677 it had been captured 
by the first Sivajee. In 1689, it was in the possession of his son Ramrajah and 
was the/frontier fortress of the Mahrattas against the Moghuls* In 1690 Zoolfacar 
Khan commanded the Moghul army in the Carnatic and laid siege to Jinjee. This 
general, one of the most distinguished persons of his time, was not only in 
command of the Moghul army in Jinjee, but also exercised a powerful influence 
at court. On a rebellion breaking out in the Moghul army, Mr. Yale supplied 
Zoolfacar Khan with ammunition and rendered other services; as a reward for 
which he obtained a firmaun from the Moghul general, confirming the English 
Company in the possession of all their settlements in G-olcondah territory and Jinjee 
territory. In 1691 the Mahrattas were still masters of Jinjee, Ramrajah controlling 
the whole country from Jinjee to the river Coleroon, and so firmly was his power 
established, that the English when requiring the site of Fort St. David had found 
it necessary to purchase it from him. In 1692 Zoolfacar Khan still besieged 
Jinjee, being accompanied by the youngest son of the Emperor Aurungzeeb, 
named Cambuksh. In December 1692 the Moghuls were defeated by the 
Mahrattas and many of the Moghul ofllcers fled to Madras in disguise. This 
year a firmaun was obtained from Zoolfacar Khan, granting Egmore, Purse wau- 
kum, and Tundoor to the Company rent-free. The villages were afterwards 
demanded by the Poonamallee Naick, who alleged that the jSTawab had granted 
them to himself, and the Agency experienced some difficulty in obtaining possession. 
Finally however, in March 1694, permission was received from Zoolfacar Khan 
to take possession of these places. In January 1693 an English soldier in the 
service of Zoolfacar Khan returned to Madras bringing news that Cambuksh had 
essayed to go over to the Mahrattas, and had been seized and imprisoned by 
Zoolfacar Khan; and that the camp of the latter having been reduced to starvation 
from want of provisions, the Moghuls had retired to Wandiwash, leaving most 
of their baggage at the discretion of the Mahrattas. In 1696 the Mahrattas 
were found to be increasing their forces at Jinjee, and the settlement at Fort St. 
David were warned to be if possible on good terms with Ramrajah and his officers. 
Later in the same year, Zoolfacar Khan sent to Madras to borrow a hundred 
thousand pagodas, equivalent to above thirty-five thousand pounds sterling. Mr. 
Nathaniel Higginson, who was Q-overnor of Madras, sent a present, but declined 
to lend the money ; and there was some anticipation that Zoolfacar Khan would 
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take reprisals on the town. BTentuaUy in 1697 Zoolfaoar Khan obtained re- 
inforcements and defeated the Mahrattas near Tanjore, and m 1698 he captured 
Jini'eG. This gonGral had alrGady himself granted firmaims confirming the liinglish 
in the possession of their territorial settlements ; and he no-w procured them 
corresponding firmauns from the Vizier in the Emperor s name. For this a 
consideration was paid of ten thousand pagodas or nearly four thousand pounds 
sterling. 

106. Affaibs to the middle op the Eighteenth Century.— To return to 
matters more immediately concerning the settlement, in 1689 war had bioken out 
between France and Holland, and in August 1690 the combined Dutch and 
English fleets fought an indecisive action with the French off Madras. J.he next 
year Sir John G-oldesborough was sent out to Madras with authority to decide 
certain disputes between Mr. Elihu Yale and his Council. Directions were given to 
improve the revenue of Madras by increasing quit-rents, and by imposing a duty 
on licenses for public-houses. The town was to be extended, and a quaitei was 
to be assigned to the Armenians. It was also ordered that the members of 
the Court of Aldermen should be of different castes, namely one Armenian, 
“one or two Hebrews, one or two Portuguese, ono or two Gentoos, and one 
“ Moor or Mussalman.” The factories at Conimere and Cuddalore were with- 
drawn, The military establishment at Fort St. George was also retrenched. As 
a result of the commission at Madras Mr. Nathaniel Higginson became Governor 

in 1692. 

107. In August 1693 the Dutch appeared before Pondicherry with a large 
fleet, and captured it after a siege of twelve days.^ In 1694 there was a report 
of a French equipment of nine ships for India, and it was ordered that additional 
precautions should be taken at Fort St. George and Fort St. David. Meanwhile 
the depredations of pirates increased, and trade on the Coromandel Coast was much 
depressed. In 1697 a petty attack was made on the Company’s factory at Anjengo 
on the Travancore coast. In 1684 the Company had obtained permission from the 
native Queen of Attingal to fortify Anjengo, but in November 1697 the same ruler 
sent a force to eject the English as pirates. The native force was repulsed m 
two engagements, without loss. About the same time Selim Khan, bi other of 
Davood'Khan hereafter to be mentioned, made two attempts upon Cuddalore, both 
of which were defeated. By the treaty of Ryswick in September 1697 Pondi- 
cherry was restored by the Dutch to France. 

108. In 1698 Bengal was made independent of Fort St. George. In the same 
year Mr.' Thomas Pitt grandfather of the celebrated Earl of Chatham succeeded 
Mr. Higginson as Governor of Madras. Disputes now arose between the old or 
London Company, the lately formed English Company, and the Scotch East India 
Company originally embodied by King Jaipes I in 1617. These led to depres- 
sion of trade, and the circumstances finally brought about an amalgamation of all 
traders to India, under the appellation of the ‘United Bast India Company,’ 
established under Queen Anne’s Charter in 1702. 

109. In 1701 Zoolfaoar Khan was succeeded by Davood Khan as Nawab or 
Mihtary ' Commandant of the Carnatic. The English sent this officer letters and 
presents. A present valued at seventeen hundred pagodas was given in public, 
and another of three thousand rupees was given in private. The Nawab however 
sent back the presents desiring to receive ten thousand pagodas as his predecessor 
had done, and he threatened to destroy Madras and establish St. Thomd in its place. 
Mr. Pitt refused to pay the money, landed men from the merchant ships, increased 
the train bands, and raised a force of Portuguese. Davood Khan blockaded 
Madras for three months, but finally received the present. In 1703 renewed 
attempts were made by the Naick of Poonamallee to obtain .possession of the 
Company’s outlying villages of Egmore, Pursewaukum, and Triplicane, which were 
frustrated .by the decided action of the Government. Up to 1703, gunpowder 
formed one of the articles supplied from England ; but about this period the 
manufacture of it was so much improved at Madras, as to preclude the necessity 
of sending any more. In 1707 occurred serious disputes between the right and 
left hand castes or factions, which resulted in the retirement of the former to 
^t. Thom^, but the matter was finally arranged. 
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110. Tlie administration of Mr. Pitt was distinguished by tlie establishment 
01 closer relationship with the Court at Delhi- Aurungzeeb died in 1707, and the 
event was followed by a war between his sons. The elder son gained the victory, 
but being apprehensive lest his rival should find a refuge in Madras, and make his 
e^ape to Persia, he sent a letter of conciliation to Mr. Pitt by an influential 
official. Mr. Pitt, while making a suitable response, asked for a firmaun confirming 
all the privileges which had been granted by Aurungzeeb, and the request was 
granted. 

111. Madras was at this time the most important factory possessed by the 
Company in India. Other factories on the Coromandel Coast were Fort St. David, 
Ouddaloro, Masulipatam, Porto Novo, Madapollam, and Yizagapatam. On the 
Western Coast the Company possessed the island of Bombay, with factories at 
Surat, Broach, Ahmedabad, Soowauly, Anjengo, Carwar, Tellicherry, and Calient. 
In Bengal they had Port William, and Chuttanuttee or Calcutta, with factories at 
Patna, Maldah, Dacca, Balasore, Rajmahaul, and Cossimbazaar. The English 
paid their yearly rent of twelve hundred pagodas to the Nawab of the Carnatic. 
The Nawab was subordinate to the Nizam of the Deccan, now styled the Nizam of 
Hyderabad ; and paid a yearly tribute to the latter. In 1738-39, the power of the 
Moghul King or Padishah received a severe blow from the Persian invasion 
tmdor Nadir Shah, and from that date the provinces began once more to grow 
indopoudont of the Court at Delhi. The Nizam of the Deccan of this period is 
best known by his title of Nizam-ool-Moolk, or “ Pegulator of the State.” He 
had served in the armies of Aurungzeeb and had filled important posts in the 
Court at Delhi, had been appointed to the government of all the Moghul conquests 
in the Deccan, and had engaged in frequent wars against the Mahrattas of Poona 
to the west, and those ‘ of Berar to the northward. His dominion extended from 
the rivor Godavery southward to the river Kistna, and was bounded on the west 
})y the Mahrattas of Poona ; on the north by the Mahrattas of Berar ; on the east 
by the Bay of Bengal. The province of the Nawab of the Carnatic lay to the 
south of the Nizam’s dominions. It ■ extended from the river Kistna southwards 
to the rivor Coleroon, being bounded on the north by the Nizam’s territory; on 
the west by tbo Mysore country ; on the south by the Hindoo kingdoms of Trichi- 
nopoly and Tanjoro ; on the east by the Bay of Bengal. 

112. The list of Governorships down to that of Mr. Nicholas Morse in 1743 is 
not distinguished by any events of special interest[ T . 


[M] SicKTcni Account of tub ITomk Constitution of the East India Company at the beginnino of the Eighteenth 
Ckntuiiy. — Inlrodnc . lion,‘—(^iwofi EHzalicth’s Charbex of 8lst Dooembor 1600, by which the Bast India Company was 
OHtabliHliod, placed the manaffomont of its affairs under a Governor and twenly-four conimittoe-men or Directors, to be 
chosen annually. The next few c.harters granted to the Company related almost entirely to the foreign management 
of lbs affairs, bub tbo one conferred on them in 1693 i-olatod to thoir domestio arrangements. The Charter of 1698 
oonflnnoU existing arrangomotiba. The following nobos indicate roughly the home constitution of the Company down 
to blie Begukbing Act. (!i) Oourtn nf Proprietora. — Tho members of the company, who had embarked their fortunes as 
Kubsoribora or sharo-holders, to tho amount of £500 and upwards, were called ‘ Proprietors of the Company’s stock,’ 
Tho general mootings of tho entire body wore therefore called ‘ Courts of Proprietors.’ They nominally governed 
thomBolvoa and thoir affairs, by delogabing tlioir powers of management to tuchainnan and body of directors, whom they 
chose annually from among tlioir own number. Tho meetings of the Courts of Proprietors took place four times a 
venr Tiamelv in tlio months of Docembor, March, June, and September. Proprietors of £500 stock were pernaitted to 
be prosont but had no vote in tho courts. £1,000 conferred one vote; £3,000, two; £6,000, three ; and £10,000 and 
upwards four. (8) Omrta of Directors.— The active agents of tho Company’s homo and Indian Government were the 
UkooborL Thoso wore twenty-four in nurabor, elected annually j the quaUfioation for office being the possession of 
above £2*000 of tho Company’s stock. They could only be dismissed ‘by the proceedings of two general Courts of 
I’ronrietors at tho first of which the grounds for fhe motion of removal are to be brought forward; and at the second, 
tho miestion is to bo dooidod by the votos of tho proprietors then present.’ A chairman and deputy chairman, with 
mlarioa of £500 a year, wore elected by the Directors annually, to preside over thoir meetings ; each Director receiving 

£300 ('41 Oommittoes. I’he business of the Company was carried on by means of various committees chosen from 

liodv of Directors, tho chairman and deputy chairman being ex-officio members of all. The Committee of Oorre- 
snLdonoo had by far tho most extensive business. AU the advices from India of any kind passed through its hands 
d illv It kont tho lists of tho Company’s servants ; and settled all disputes and alleged grievances amongst the civil 
3 mllitarv Wcors in tho employ of the Company. The recruiting department, and the naval stations for ships, were 
their control. Tho Committee of Law Suits took cognizance of legal matters whether at home or abroad. 
Tmliirv Committee was for the purpose of dealing with questions of coin, bonds, and loans. The Committee of 
Warehouses was for tho management and supervision of commercial concerns, exports and imports, 
x»uyuiK «.uu . . _ . j atookinu eoods sent home, paying overseers, testers, and other offioials, and in general 

arranging Tlie OommitL of Accounts had an ‘Accountant’s office,’ Lnd a ‘ Transfer 

of conducting the business of the Company in bills of exchange, &c. The 


owers ^ management of Government troops and stores during time of war, and for the 

rXSn ASr S *?) principal export, rf the Comply to Mi. »».i.ted of 

iSuonfleadVqSoksUyer, hardware, and cloths. The imports were caheoes. silk, precious stones, tea, nee, pepper. 
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113. The JFeenoh in India.— The first establishment of the French in India 
dates as far back as 1668. From 1503 to that period, various attempts had been 
made to obtain for France the commerce of this part of the world, but without 
success. The French first adventured to India in 1601, when two ships were fitted 
out from St. Maloes, under the command of Lieutenant Bardelieu. They were both 
lost off the Maldives before reaching their destination. In 1604 Henry lY incorpo- 
rated the first French East India Company with a Charter for fifteen years. Colbert 
did not however allow himself to be discouraged by the fruitless results of efforts 
prolonged for more than a century and a half. In 1664 he re-established on a 
better and more extensive basis the Bast India Company which Cardinal Bichelieu 
had created twenty-two years before. The monopoly of the trade for fifty years 
was accorded to this Company, which soon collected funds to the amount of 15 
millions of francs. In the commencement it displayed great activity. Two succes- 
sive expeditions were undertaken for the purpose of renewing the attempts at 
colonization before made in Madagascar ; but these expeditions having failed, the 


Tjorcelain saltpetre, &o. All sales wore conducted by auction at the Company’s warehouses. The ships used for 
freight were mostly chartered by the Company for oach voyage, their own ships being only used for carrying passengers, 
mails, and despatches. 

Skhtch of the SBQ,U3aL TO THE ConstittjtionaTj History of the English Govbunment in India. — Introduc- 
tion —The following summary is taken from a recent Parliamentary publication. (2) The Eeguluting Act, 1772-78.— The 
Act'of 1772-73, known as the Eogulating Act (13 Goo. 3, c. 68), reconstituted the Coancil of Bengal, changed the stylo 
from Governor to GovornoU-Genoral, and suhjoctod the otlior two Ihesiclenoios to Bengal so far as regards the declaration 
of war or the conclusion of poaoo. The first Governor. Qonoral (Warren Hastings) and his council of four memhors (of 
whom Philip Prancia was one) wore named in the Act ; thoroaftor tlioy wore to bo appointed by the Court of Directors. 
The power of making “nilos, ordinauoos, a)ul rognlabions” was conferred upon the Oovornor-Gonoral and Oounoil. 

A Supremo Court of J'udioaturo, comiioaod of a ohiof and four puisnes nominated hy the Crown, was established 
for Bengal. The Court of Directors was required to communicate to the Treasury all despatohos from India relating 
to revenue', and to a Secretary of State all dospatolios relating to public affairs. (3) Pittts Indian Act, 1784.— This 
first intorforenco of Parliament in the Govornmonfc of India was duo to Lord North. The second is associated with 
the greater names of Eox and Pitt. In 1783, Pox on behalf of tho Ministry introducod a Bill which in substance trans- 
ferrod tho authority belonging to tho Court of Directors to a now body, named in the Bill for a term of four years, 
who were afterwards to bo appointed by tho Crown. This Bill passed tho House of Commons by a majority of two 
to one but was reioctod by tho House of Lords. Tho King, who was known to disapprove tho Bill, forthwith dismissed 
Pox from offloo and summoned Pitt to he First Lord of the Troaaury. In tho following year (1784), after a dissolution, 
Pitt carried through Parliament his own India Act (24 Goo. 8, o. 25). Its offoct was twofold. First, it constituted a 
department of State in England, under the ofilcial stylo of “Commissioners for the Affairs of India,” whoso spoeial 
function was to “ control ” tho policy of the Court of Directors. Second, it roducod tho number of memborB of council 
at Bengal to throe, of whom tho Commandor-in-Ohiof must bo one ; and it romodolled tho councils at Madras and 
Bombay on the pattern of' tliat at Bengal. (4) The Board of Oontrol.—TlxQ “ Commissioners for the Affairs of India” 
wore dheotod to form thomsolvos into a Board which, as finally modified hy a subsequent Act (33 Goo. 3, c. 62), 
consisted of five mombora of tho Privy Oounoil, of whom tho two Soorotarios of State and tho Chancellor of the 
Exchequer must bo three. But it was never intondotl that those high oflioors should take an active part, and Lhoro- 
fore the first commissioner named in the letters patent was appointed President of the Board, and a casting vote 
was given to him in matters of difforonoo, which practically made him supreme. Thus arose the popular title of 
“ President of the Board of Control.” Tho first President was Henry Dundaa (afterwards Lord Melville), tho friend of 
Pitt, who held tho office from 1784 to 1801. Ono of his earliest acts was to pass a Statute (26 Goo. 3, o. 16) by which 
authority was for the first timo given to tho Governor- Qenoral to ovorrulo tho majority of his oounoil in oortain cases. 
This matter, however, was dealt with more thoroughly in the Aot of Parliamont which has now to ho dosoribod. 
(6) The Secret Oomndttee, 1793.— In 1793, tbo question of continuing to the Bast India Company thoir right of oxolusivo 
Lade in the East came under the consideration of Parliament. Tho monopoly was ronowod for a further term of 
twenty years j and advantage was taken of the opportunity to codify, as it wore, the constitution of tho Indian Govern- 
ment. By this Aot (33 Goo. 3, o. 62) the Board of Control was modified as mentioned above, and the Court of Directors 
were 'required to appoint a “ Secret Committee ” of three of their own number, through whom tho Board of Control 
was to issue its instructions to tho Govornora in India regarding questions of peace or war. The Councils at Bengal, 
Madras and Bombay were romodollod. Each was to consist of three members, appointed by the Court of Directors, 
from a'mong “ senior merchants ” (i.e., civil sorvanta) of ton yoa-rs’ standing ; and the Directors wore empowered to 
appoint the Oommander-m-Ohief of each Presidency as an additional member. The appointment of the throe 
{^vemors and the Oommandors-in-Chief was vested in tho Court of Directors, subject to the approval of the Grown. 
The Directors also retained their power of dismissing any of these officials. The Governor- General was empowered 
to override the majority of his council “ in cases of high importance and essentially affecting the public interest 
and welfare,” or (as it is elsewhere worded) “when any measure shall he proposed whereby tho interests of the 
Company or the safety and tranquillity of the British possessions in India may, in the judgment of tho Govemor- 
GenLal, he essentially concerned.” A similar power was conferred upon tho Governors of Madras and Bombay. The 
Governor-General was authorized to “ superintend ” the subordinate Presidencies “ in all such points as shall relate to 
negotiations with the country powers, or levying war or making peace, or the collection or application of tho revenues, 
or the forces employed, or the civil or military government.” The form of procedure in council was regulated ; 
and it was enacted that all orders, &o., should he expressed and be made “ hy the Governor- General [or Governor] in 
Oounoil,” a style that has continued to the present day. Tho Governor in Oounoil at Madras first received legislative 
powers in 1800 by an Aot (39 & 40 Geo. 3, o. 79) which also founded a Supreme Court of Judicature at Madras 
on the Bengal pattern, with judges appointed by the Crown. Bombay did not obtain legislative powers until 1807, nor 
a Supreme Court until 1823. (6) The Renewal in 1813.— In 1813 the territorial authority of the Bast India Company, 

and its monopoly of trade with China, were again renewed for twenty years ; hut the right of trade in India was thrown 
open to all British subjects, (7) The Renewalin 1833. — When the time came round for renewing the powers of the 
Company in 1833 for another twenty years, far more extensive changes were carried into effect. By tho Act then passed 
(3 & 4 Will. 4, 0 . 85), 'the monopoly of trade with China was withdrawn, and the Company (now for the first time 
officially styled “ the East India Company ”) ceased altogether to be a mercantile corporation. At the same time, 
the Island of St. Helena was vested in the Crown. It was also enacted that no official communications should ho 
sent to India hy the Court of Directors until they had first been approved by the Board of Control. The Governor- 
General received the title of “ Governor- General of India.” His council was augmented hy a fourth or extraordinary 
member, who was not entitled to sit or vote except at meetings for making laws and regulations. He was to be 
appointed hy the Directors, subject to the approval of tho Crown, from among persons not servants of the Company. 
The .first such member was Thomas Bahington Macaulay, afterwards Lord Macaulay. The Governor-General in 
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Company renounced tlie projects which they had formed for Madagascar, and a 
direct commerce with India was again undertaken and continued with spirit. In 
1668 a merchant of French origin named Caron, an active and well experienced 
man, became chief of the East India Company. He first selected Surat, but this 
town, though flourishing and well situated, did not realize the idea which he had 
formed for the chief establishment in India. He was desirous of having a port in a 
place where spices grew ; and the Bay of Trincomalee in the island of Ceylon 
appearing to him the most eligible spot, he took it from the Dutch, then at war 
with France. These however were not long in repossessing themselves of it, and 
Caron then passed to the Coromandel Coast. He there took in 1672 St. Thomd, 
which had been in the possession of the Dutch for twelve years; but in 1674 the 
Dutch again compelled the French to restore this conquest to them. This event 
would have effected the ruin of the Company, whose affairs had been for some time 
in a distressed condition, if one of its agents named Francois Martin had not 
collected the wrecks of the colonies of Ce 3 don and St. Thom^, composed of 60 


Council was empowered to make “ Laws and regulations ” for tke whole of India, and legislative functions were 
withdrawn from Madras and Bombay. A law commission was appointed, to which we owe the Penal Code. A new 
Presidency was created, with its seat at Agra ; but this clause was suspended two years later by an Act (6 <fc 6 
Will. IV, c. 62) which authorized the appointment of a “ Lieutenant Governor of the North-Western Pro^dnees ” 
A.t the same time the Governor- General was authorized to appoint a member of his council to bo Deputy Governor 
of Bengal. By a special clause, it was for the first time enacted that “ no native of India shall, by reason of his 
religion, place of birth, descent, or colour, be disabled from holding any office under the Company.” (8) The Benewal in 
1863.— In 1863, the powers of the East India Company wore again renewed, but “ only until Parliament shall otherwise 
provide.” Further important changes wore effected by the Act passed on this occasion (16 & 17 Vic., o. 96). Six 
members of the Court of Directors, out of a total of eighteen, were henceforth to be appointed by the Crown.' The 
appointment of ordinary members of council in India, though still made by the Directors, was to be subject to the 
approval of the Crown. The Oommander-in- Chief of the Queen’s army in India was declared Commander-m-Ohief 
of the Company’s forces. The Council of the Governor-General was again remodelled by the admission of the fourth 
member as an ordinary member for all purposes 5 while special members were added for the object of legislation only 
namely, one member from each Presidency or Lieutenant Governorship, the Chief Justice of Bengal and a Puisne 
Judge of the Supreme Court. The Lower Provinces of Bengal wore constituted a Lieutenant Governorship. The law 
commission was appointed in England to consider the reforms proposed by the Indian Law Commissioners. Finally 
admission to the civil service, the army, and the medical service was thrown open to public competition (9) The Aoi 
/or tetter (Jowrwmeftt 0 / India, 1868.— The mutiny of 1867 caused the downfall of the Bast India Company after 
a history of more than two-and-a- half centuries. The “Ac* for the hotter Government of India ” (21 & 22 Vic 0 
106) enacted that henceforth “ India shall be governed by and in the name of ” the Queen, and vested in the Queen 
all the territories and powers of the Company. A Secretary of State was appointed, with a council, to transact the 
affairs of India in England. (10) The Royal Proclamation.- -Th.o Kai for the better Government of India ” received 
the Royal Assent on 2nd August 1868, and came into operation thirty days later. Its effect, so far as regards the 
assumption of the Government by tho Crown, was announced to the princes and people of India by a royal proclamation 
which was published at every large town throughout the country and translated into the vernacular languages. In 
this historic proclamation tho Governor- General (Lord Canning) was for the first time styled Viceroy. Despite the 
transfer of authority from the Company to the Crown, the constitution of the Government remained unaltered 
until 1861. In that year was passed “ the Indian Councils Act ” (24 & 26 Vic., 0 . 67), which, as modified by two 
subsequent Acts (83 Vic., 0 . 8, and 87 & 38 Vic., c. 91 ), provides for the constitution of the councils in India, ordinary and 
legislative. (11) The Empress of India, 1876.— In 1876, the transfer of the Government from the Company to tho Crown 
which had been effected eighteen years earlier, was further recognized by an Act of Parliament (39 Vic., 0 . 10) 
which empowered the Queen to make a significant addition to Her style and title. This statute received the Royal 
Assent on the 27th April 1876. On tho next day a royal proclamation was issued at Windsor announcing that the 
Queen had assumed tho title of ” Empress of India.” To celebrate the event. Lord Lytton, as Viceroy, held an 
imperial assemblage at Delhi of the heads of the administration and of the native priiioes and chiefs on the 1st 
January 1877, when the royal proclamation was read with great pomp and ceremony. The proclamation was also 
read on tho same day at the head-quarters station of every district throughout India; and the occasion was 
celebrated by bounties to the army and by the liberation of well-conducted prisoners. (12) Acts of Parliament 
relating to the constitution.—A catalogue is appended of all the Acts of Parliament relating to the constitution of tho 
Indian Government, with a summary of their titles 13 Geo. Ill, o. 63 (1772-3). “ For establishing certain Regulations 
for the better Management of the Affairs of the East India Company, as well in India as in Europe.” Known as the 
Regulating Act. 21 Geo. Ill, 0 . 70 (1780-1). “To explain and amend so much of the last Act as relates to the 
administration of Justice in Bengal.” 24 Geo. Ill, Sess. 2, o. 26 (1784). “ For the better Regulation and Management 
of the Affairs of the Bast India Company and of the British Possessions in India.” 26 Geo. Ill, 0 . 16 (1786). “To 
explain and amend certain Provisions of the last Act.” 83 Geo. Ill, 0 . 62 (1792-8). “ For continuing in the Bast 
India Company for a further Term tho possession of the British Territories in India, under certain Limitations ; for 
establishing further Regulations for the Government of the said Territories, and the better Administration of Justice, 
&o.” 87 Geo. Ill, 0 . 142 (1796-97). “ For the better Administration of Justice at Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay.” 39 
& 40 Geo. Ill, 0 . 79 (1799-1800). “ For establishing further Regulations for the Government of the British Territories 
in India, and the better Administration of Justice.” 63 Geo. HI, o. 166 (1812-18). “ For continuing in the Bast India 
Company for a further Term the possession of the British Territories in India ; for establishing further Regulations for 
the Government of the said Territories, and the bettor Administration of Justice, &o.” 4 Geo. IV, c. 71 (1823). “For 
establishing a Court of Judicature at Bombay.” 10 Goo. IV, 0 . 62 (1829). “ To exclude Persons accepting Office in the 
East Indies from being Members of the House of Commons.” 1 Will. IV, 0 . 4 (1880-31). “ To provide for the longer 
Duration of the Patents of Governors after the Demise of tho Crown.” 3 and 4 Will. IV, 0 . 85 (1833), “For effecting 
an Arrangement with the Bast India Company, and for better Government of His Majesty’s Indian Tenutories.” 3 and 
4 Will. IV (1835). “ To authorise the Court of Directors to suspend the Provisions of the last Act, so far as they 
relate to the Creation of the Government of Agra.” 16 and 17 Vic., 0 . 96 (1863). “ To provide for the Government of 
India.” 17 and 18 Vie., 0 . 77 (1864). “For vesting certain Powers in the Governor- General of India in Council.” 21 
and 22 Vic., 0 . 106 (1858). “ For the better Government of India.” 22 and 23 Vic., c. 41 (1869). “ To amend the Act 
for the better Government of India.” 24 and 26 Vic., 0 . 64 (1861). “ To confirm certain Appointments in India, and to 
amend the Law concerning the Civil Service.” 24 and 25 Vic., 0 . 67 (1861). The Indian Councils Act. 82 and 33 Vic. 
c. 97 (1869). “ To amend in certain respects the Act for the better Government of India.” 82 and 88 Vic., o. 98 (1869)! 
“ To define the Ppwers of the Governor-General of India in Council at Meetings for making Laws and Regulations.” 
83 Vic., c. 3 (1870).' “ To make better Provision for making Laws and Regulations for certain Parts of Inffia, and for 
other purposes.” 87 and 38 Vic., c. 91 (1874). “ To amend the Law relating tothe Council of the Governor-General.” 
39 Vic., 0 . 7 (1876). “ To amend the Law relating to certain Appointments to the Council of India.” 39 Vic., c. 10 
(1876). “ To enable Her Most Gracious Majesty to make an addition to the Royal Style and Titles.” 
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Frenchmen, to people the small town of Pondicherry ; which as well as the snr. 
rounding territory he had purchased in 1674 with the funds of the Company from 
the Governor of Jinjee, then superintending aU Sivajee’s conquests in the Carnatic. 
The country was however nominally subject to the Deccany king of Beejapore. 
Martin fortified Pondicherry, and by his superior administration the small colony 
prospered and soon gave the best hopes of success. The Dutch attacked it in 
1693 ; Martin, after defending himself there with great courage, was compelled to 
capitulate, and on the 6th September 1693, the town was given up. By the_ treaty 
of Eyswick, Pondicherry was restored to the French in 1697, who received it from 
the hands of , the Dutch in a much better state than when they yielded it to them. 
In 1699 this town became the capital of the French possessions in India. The 
able administration of Martin succeeded in making it the centre of a rich com- 
merce, and one of the most important towns which Europeans possessed in Asia. 

A number of Frenchmen soon spread themselves on the Indian continent and 
formed new factories. Ohundernagore in Bengal was ceded by Aurungzeeb to the 
French East India Company in 1688. In 1727 this Company obtained the cession 
of Mah^. In 1739 it purchased Oaricaul from the king of Tanjore. And in 1762 
Yanam and Masulipatam, which the French had two years before seized, were 
definitely ceded to them. The Governors-General of the French establishment in 
India, Messieurs Dumas and Dupleix, contributed greatly from 1736 to 1764 to 
the prosperity of these possessions. Amongst other advantageous concessions, 
M. Dumas obtained from the Great Moghul the privilege of coining money at 
Pondicherry, which gave to the Company a yearly income of about 600,000 livres, 
or £20,000. M. Dupleix, appointed in 1730 Governor of Chundernagore, succeeded 
in less than twelve years in making that place one of great commercial importance. 
The town of Pondicherry, the government of which was confided to the same 
officer in 1742, together with that of the other establishments, was equally indebted 
to him. It was under his government that the French possessions and power in 
the Bast Indies attained their highest growth. 

114. Wars bbtwibn the French aHd English. — Meanwhile and until the end 
of the first half of the eighteenth century the English had carried on their trading 
operations tolerably unmolested in the midst of the continual wars between the 
Mussalman and Mahratta conquerors of the old southern Hindoo powers. The 
afiairs of the French and English between the breaking out of the first war in 
1744 and the final overthrow of Dally at Pondicherry by Coote in 1761, sixteen 
memorable years for both parties, will be found detailed in a foot-note in the next 
article. The European war broke out in 1744. Before that however, indeed as 
early as 1741, the French ministry sent an armament to India under M. Labour- 
donnais, who, already distinguished by his talents and by his successful government 
of Bourbon and the 'Mauritius, was also intimately acquainted with the politics and 
resources of India. He was to watch the progress of events in Europe, and be 
ready to act against the English in case war should be declared. These prepara- 
tions were known to the English ministry, who in order to check them sent a 
squadron of four ships to India under Commodore Barnet. That officer for some 
time cruised successfully in the Straits of Sunda, and after the declaration of war 
proceeded to the Coromandel Coast. The French Governor at Pondicherry was 
then !M. Dupleix, the English Governor at Madras was Mr. Nicholas Morse. The 
English troops in the Presidency numbered only 600. On the 4th September 
Labourdonnais attacked Madras. On the 10th it capitulated and the generosity 


P’] Account of the Fibst Siesb of Madras bt the French in 1746.— The following account of the condi- 
tion of Madras in 1746 and th,e siege of that year is taken from Orme’s “ History of the Military Transactions 
of the British Nation in Hindostan 5” London, 1808. The town consisted of three divisions 5 that to the south 
extended about 400 yards in length from north to south, and about 100 yards in breadth 5 none but the 
English or other Europeans under their protection resided in this division, which contained about 60 good 
houses, an English and a Roman Catholic church, together with the residence of the factors, and other buildings 
belonging to the company 5 it was surrounded with a slender wall, defended with four bastions and as u^^'Uy 
batteries, but these were very slight and defective in their construction, nor had they any outworks to defend 
them ; this quarter has long been known in Europe by the name of Fort St. George and was in India called for 
distinction the White Town, On the north of this, and contiguous, was another division, much larger and worse 
fortided, in which were many very good habitations belonging to the Armenian and to the richest of the Inchan 
merchants, who resided in the company’s territory ; this quarter was called the Black Town. Beyond this division, 
and to the north of it, was a suburb, where the Indian natives of all ranks had their habitation promiscuously^ 
Besides these three divisions, which composed the town of Madras, there were two large and popnlous villages about 
a mile to the southward of it, within the company’s territory, and these were likewise mhabited by Indian natives. 
There were 250,000 tuhabitants in the company’s territory, of whom the greatest part were natives of India, of various 
eastes au’d religions ; ajpongst these were three or four thousand of those Indian Christians who call themselves Portn- 
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of Labourdonnais not being equalled by that of Dnpjeix tbe English Governor and 
merchants we sent as priioners to Pondicherry. Mr. Charles Ployer at Ouddalore 
assumed charge of the BngUsh settlements. Ouddalore itself was twice attacked 
by the French, and twice escaped. In 1747 reinforcements haying arrived from 
Zgland, the English in turn besieged Pondipherry, with Admir^ Boscawen on ^a 
and Major Stringer Lawrence on land. Ensign Olive distmguished hiinself _ at this 
siege, which however was raised. The peace 

and the arrangements consequent on it reacl^d India at the end of 17 49, when 
Madras was restored to the Enghsh. The French, during the four years they 
occupied it, had considerably improved the fort, by enlarging and strengthening 
the bastions and batteries. They had also demohshed that part of Black Town 
immediately adioining the north wall of the fort, and formed an excellent glacis. 
.Siot^r glacis\ad ilso been cleared to the south. The defences however were 
considered far less strong than those at Fort St. David. 

115. The European war being thus ended, the forces of the two powers were 
under the necessity of finding occupation and profit in the various wars between 
the native princes. It usually happened that their sympathies or their intOTests 
were enlisted on opposite sides. The campaigns of the Nawabs Zoolfaoar Khan 
andDavood Khan in the Carnatic, during the reign of Aurungzeeb, have been 
already noticed. On leaving the Carnatic under orders from the Emperor the 
latter Ld appointed Saudat Oollah as his deputy, who governed the provinces from 
1710 to his death in 1732 with much moderation and ability. On his demise his 
nephew Dost Ally Khan assumed the government of the Carnatic, as it were inde- 
peLently ; for it does not appear that the Emperor of Delhi the nominal superior 
or Nizam ool Moolk of Hyderabad the real superior, were consulted at all. Dost 
Ally had one son, Sufder Ally; and had married two daughters, one to Moortezah 


guese, and pretend to be descended from that naMon ^ Tbe English 

men 200 of these were tbe soldiers of the ga mo the English inhabitants, solely employed in the 

ever seen any other servioe fan that of the res^o^^^ September 1746 the French had 

occupations of commoroe, weie still more amit , , ^ n .. 4 -without intermission until the next morning, 

finished a battery of five ^ to W with M deLaturdoS^ who insisted that the to^ 

when two English deputies went to ^ «amp ^ ™ ^ 3^ refusal to make a geueral assault. As 

should be daHv«red upto himonhis o^ ter^f^^^^^ ^1,3^ it 
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Labourdonnais, at the head of a largo body P L durine the siege ; four or five Englishmen were killed 

Governor. There was not ^ merchandise and a 

in the town by the explosion of ^be bombs, w Company, together with all the naval stores found in the 
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before the end of the ensuing J^uarj^ ., conditions the Governor and Council of Madras agreed to pay 

attacked by them again dunng *be w^- Up Dupleix on the departure of M. deLahourdoniiais, had 
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appointed one Paradis, a Sw«s, to be Governor of Mas Put in a snor. i, addressed to M. Dupleix and the 

instructed by M. Dupleix’s emissaries, ^^^^,^®nded of SlSS treaty of ransom. Dupleix and 

Oounoil, in which they set forth the necessity, j.V£nn.oTio-rnWm’pe of the inhabitants, which they had suborned, 
the Council of Pondicherry, afieotmg to g q ^ -jj j, inhabitants of Madras were called together ; 

instructed Paradis to execute this ^ Sa a ^L^fesfo Sosse“ English was publicly read. This 

the French gamson was drawn up under arms, treatv of ransom made with M. deLabourdonnais 

paper contained the foUowmg declaration and ^ thrllvs of all magazines without exception; all 

Wn decked null. The Enghsh the French Company; but 

merchandise, plate, provisions, warlike -1^1 olothes and the iewels of the women : they were required to 

the Enghsh 4re permitted to ^spose of them movaM^^^ dLlaredthat those 

give their parole, not to act agamst the French i^ation imtil they shomu oe exenang^^^, 

who refused to obey “}^°5i0^he°French“^^ were ordered to quit the^own in four days, and were prohibited 
to take the oath of all ^ ■hnn-ndfl nf Madras or in any of the country houses belonging to the Enghsh 

from taking up them residence ?^^^bin the bo^ds of or m hrelch of public faith 
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‘w Kn’tSneJS,SS.L“ S Sr i aettLpert 0“ the town hy night, ..a, 
Sr^nX“>' tKot^trJ^iry^SS roafl., went to the English .etUoment of fort St. David, wh.oh then became 
the seat of ^he Presidency, and so continued till 1762. 
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Ally Khan, the other to Ohunda Sahib. At this juncture the Mahrattas under 
Raghojee Bhonslay invaded the Carnatic, and in an action with them Dost All y 
was killed. Sufder Ally now made terms with Raghojee, and, on condition of the 
payment of one hundred lakhs of rupees was recognised as Nawab of the Carnatic. 
But meanwhile Sufder’ s brother-in-law Chunda Sahib, on pretext of assisting the 
widowed Ranee, had obtained possession of Trichinopoly ; and Sufder was too 
weak to attack him. Raghojee therefore returned to the Carnatic after his visit 
to Sattaura in 1741 and besieged Trichinopoly, when Chunda Sahib was obliged to 
capitulate, and as a measure of safety was sent to Sattaura. During these transac- 
tions however Chunda Sahib had placed his wife and family in the French settlement 
of Pondicherry, under the charge of M. Dupleix the governor; and this act led 
subsequently to strange and important events. In a year after his assumption of 
the government, Sufder Ally was assassinated by his second brother-in-law 
Moortezah Ally, who was proclaimed Nawab ; but the family of Sufder Ally had 
obtained protection in the English factory of Madras, and his son, a minor, was 
also proclaimed as successor to his father. To put an end to these convulsions 
Nizam ool Moolk marched from Hyderabad in 1743 at the head of an overwhelming 
force, and setting aside the claims of the pretenders Chunda Sahib and Moortezah 
Ally appointed one Anwar ood deen to the government of the province during the 
minority of the son of Sufder Ally. The young Nawab was however assassinated 
a few years later, and Anwar ood deen became Nawab of the Carnatic, and was 
thus the founder of the family which still exists. These remarks will explain the 
relations which existed between Anwar ood deen and Chunda Sahib. The former 
had attached himself to the English, the latter to the French. The former though 
short-lived transmitted his attachment for the English to his son Mahomed Ally. 
The last-named ruler was indeed called " the Company’s Nawab.” Again when 
Nizam ool Moolk died in 1748, he was succeeded by his son Nazir Jung; but the 
title was disputed by Moozuffer Jung, the son of a deceased elder brother of Nazir 
Jung. In this also the direct claimant looked to the English, and his opponent 
looked to the French. The Mahrattas at this time still held supreme power in 
Tanjore and the adjacent country. The English first in 1749 assisted a claimant 
to the Mahratta throne of Tanjore, against a relative and were rewarded by the 
cession of the town of Devacottah. Then in the same year the French took up the 
cause of Chunda Sahib, in alliance with Mozufier Jung ; the double aim being 
to secure for these claimants the Nawabships of Arcot and the Soobahdarry of 
Hyderabad. Opposed to them were Anwar ood deen, the then Nawab; and Nazir 
Jung, the then Nizam, who had just succeeded. Moozufier Jung succeeded in 
securing the throne of the Nizam, and the triumph of the French under Dupleix 
was wholly complete until Olive appeared upon the scene and to a large extent 
changed the course of the wa,r. Clive seized Arcot, the capital of the Carnatic, on 
the 30th August 1751 ; while Chunda Sahib and the French were besieging 
Mahomed Ally, the son of Anwar ood deen recently killed in action in Trichinopoly. 
Olive himself was besieged in turn ; but repulsed all attacks and followed up his 
success by the victory of Arnee, which virtually placed the Carnatic once more 
under the ally of the English, Mahomed Ally ; although the siege of Trichinopoly 
was not formally raised until the French detachment, which had retreated to 
Shreerungam, surrendered to him and Major Lawrence in June 1752. Ohunda Sahib 
was eventually assassinated by a Mahratta, probably at the instigation of 
Mahomed Ally. Moozuffer Jung retained the Nizamship, under French protection, 
for a brief while ; and dying in action when engaged with some feudatories, was 
succeeded by Salaubut Jung, a son of Nizam ool Moolk, also placed on the throne 
by the French. 

116. A quarrel next broke out between Mahomed Ally and Nanjaraj, the 
minister of the Rajah of Mysore. The assistance of the latter in the recent war 
had been procured by the Nawab by means of a promise to cede Trichinopoly if he 
were victorious, but when he had attained the object of fiis wishes he declined to 
fulfil his agreement. Nanjaraj then had recourse to force, and though the English 
at first hesitated to assist the Nawab under such circumstances the conduct of 
Nanjaraj in other matters left them no alternative but to treat him as an enemy. 
The French supported the Mysoreans ; and a succession of engagements took place, 
chiefly in the immediate vicinity of Trichinopoly, in which the English were almost 
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uniformly successful. Tlie recall of Dupleix on tlie 14tli October 1754 led to a 
cessation of hostilities, but the English continued to aid Nawab of the Carnatic in 
the internal management of his dominions ; the hlizam Salaubut Jung receiving 
similar assistance from the French under M. Bussy. 

117 The theatre of action was then for some time transferred to Bengal, 
where oiive took command of the English army ; but hostilities recommenced in 
Southern India in 1757 as soon as it was known that war had again broken out in 
Europe between the French and English. The French took advantage of the 
English forces being dispersed in various expeditions, and made an unsuccessful 
attack on Tricliinopoly ; while another detachment succeeded in gaining possession 
of Yizagapatam. In 1758 a French fleet appeared off Fort St. David, and that 
fort fell on the 2nd June. Devacottah was next reduced, and the French coni- 
mander Count de Bally made a triumphal entry into Pondicherry. But heie his 
success ended for the time, and an expedition against Tanjore resulted in complete 
failure. In December however he again besieged Madras itself. On the 9th 
December Colonel Bawrence who commanded the English withdiew all his out** 
posts to “ Choultry Plain,” and on the 12th into the Fort. The attempts made 
by the English forces in the interior, to assist Madras during this siege, were 
ineffectual. In fact almost all the English troops were in the Fort. ^ Captain 
Preston however with Mahomed Yoosuf a Mahomedan partizan of the British, made 
an attack on the French quarters at St. Thom^ in January. Owing to the coward-' 
ice of the division under Mahomed Yoosuf, though he personally made great 
exertions, this failed, and Preston fell back on Arcot to raise fresh levies. Major 
Oalliaud also came up in February with a detachment from the south, accompanied 
by several of the Nawab’s troops ; and on the 7th a sharp engagement took place 
at the Mount, the French having unsuccessfully attacked Calliaud^s position. 
Calliaud however was obliged to fall back on Chingleput. This siege was raised 
two months afterwards when an English fleet appeared in the roads In the 


ps] Account ob- the Second Siege oe Madbas by the FaENCir in 1768.— In the year 1768 the troops in 
the fort were 1,768 men of the European foroo (including officers, 64 “ Topasses ” or Portuguese gunners, and 89 
“ OafEres,”) and 2,220 sepoys. The non-military inhabitants wore 160, and they were appropriated without distinction to. 
serve out stores and provisions for the garrison. The native boatmen had been retained by special onconragoment, and 
their huts and boats wero oonsidorod safe under the sea-wall. The Nawab Mahomed Ally, alias Wallaiah also took 
refuge in the fort ; but on the 20th of Eebrnary, ho found his way by sea to Nogapatam. On the 16bh Decomber 
1758, the day after the French troops occupied the suburbs of the fort and Black Town, a daring midnight sally 
was made by Colonel Draper (well known by his controversy with Junius) and 600 picked men. Ho advanced on the 
quarters of the regiment of Lorraine, which were near the present site of Patoheappah’s Hall, and threw them into 
confusion, but failed to effect his object through the oarelossnoss and timidity of his drummers, who created an 
alarm when they ought to have been silent, and who were not to be found when it was necessary to heat a retreat. 
The regiment of Lally was quartered noar the boaoh (about where the office of Parry and Go. is now) and came to 
the rescue, on which Draper fought his way hack into the fort. Several of his officers were killed, among whom 
was Major Polier, who had suxrendorod Fort St. David, and who sought death on this occasion. Oirt of the 500 men^ 
103 were left prisoners, 60 were killed, and 60 came in wounded. In this sally Count D’Bstaign was taken 
prisoner by the French. Lally then engaged in his siege operations, and on the 2ud of January 1769, tho Lorraine 
battery of 12 guns opened 500 yards north-west of the M.W. angle of the fort— and soon after Lally’ s battery 
(15 guns, being 24’s and 18’s) which was between the present Light-house and the sea, or a little more north. 
It was chiefly from this point that the approaches wero made. There was also a battery of 4 guns subsequently 
raised 500 yards N.W. of the fort, on what was then the bnrying-ground (close to the obelisk or monument, where 
three youths wero killed by lightning in 1868). There was also during the siege, a battery of 4 guns, a little te 
the east of where the General Hospita.1 now stands. It enfiladed the north face of the fort. The French alse 
occupied the important position of St. Thom6, but they did not attempt much against the south or S.W. of the fort j 
two IS-pounders only being brought to bear upon it from the bar near what is now the Marine Villa. On the 12th 
January a second sally was made by 200 Europeans and 400 sepoys, under Major Brereton, against a breastwork to- 
the southward, which was annoying the natives and cattle sheltered under tho sea-wall. Two guns wore captured 
on this occasion. By‘ the 22nd of January, the 4th zigzag from Lally’s battery had been worked up close up 
to the north-east wall of the fort, hut further progress was strongly and successfully disputed. Thus the siege 
continued, slackened at intervals on the besiegers’ side for want of ammunition. A few men on both sides were killed 
almost every day, and guns dismantled. On the 8th February, the French engineers reported a practicable breach 
on the salient angle of the demi-bastion at the N.E. of the fort ; hut the point was so well defended, no attack was 
attempted. About this time information was received that Admiral Pooock’s fleet was coming to the rescue from 
Bombay, and every effort was made by the French. On the 16th, six ships of the fleet made their appearance, and on 
the, 17th of February 1859, the French were in full retreat, leaving behind them 52 pieces of cannon and a quantity of 
military stores. Forty-four sick Europeans were also left in their hospital. The fort fired during the siege 26,664. 
rounds from their cannon, 7,602 shells from their mortars, and threw 1,990 hand-grenades ; the musketry expended! 
200,000 cartridges. In these services were used 1,768 barrels of gunpowder, thirty pieces of cannon, and five mortars 
had been dismounted on the works. There remained in the fort artillery sufficient for another siege, with 30,767 
cannon balls, but only 481 shells and 668 barrels of gunpowder, as many of the enemy’s cannon halls were gathered 
in their works, or about the defences of the fort, or found in wells and tanks in the Black Town, as tho garrison had 
expended. The enemy consumed all the shells in' the stores of Pondicherry, and threw of all sorts 8,000, of whioh 
by far the greatest number were directed against the buildings, all of which lay together : and scarce a house 
remained that was not opened to the heavens. Of the European officers, one major, two captains, six lieutenants, 
•and four ensigns were killed j one captain and one lieutenant died of sickness ; 14 other officers were wounded, of 
whom some dangerously ; and four were taken prisoners ; in all 33. Of the Europeans 198 were killed, 52 died in the 
hospital, 20 deserted, 122 were taken prisoners, and 167 were wounded ; in all 559 ; but many of the wounded recovered. 
Of the lascars, who were natives assisting the artillery,, 9 were killed and 15 wounded. Of the sepoys, including- 
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meantime the English arms under Colonel Forde were progressing satisfactorily 
towards the north, where Olive had sent a detachment to operate in the I^orthern 
Oircars, ere this was ceded by the Nizam to the French^®]. Their snccesses culmi- 
nated in the fall of Masnlipatam on the 7th April, by which the French influence 
with the Nizam was destroyed, and a tract of territory around Masnlipatam extending 
eighty miles along the coast and twenty miles inland was ceded by him to the 
English. The operations in the south were of a minor nature until 22nd January 
1760, when the French under Lally were completely defeated at Wandiwash, near 
Arcot, by Colonel Coote who had arrived with reinforcements from England. This 
was followed by the capture within a fortnight of Jinjee and Arcot. Minor forts 
fell in succession, and by May the English were in a position to lay siege to Pondi- 
cherry. Lally then had recourse to the services of Hyder -Ally ; an adventurer 
who subsequently usurped supreme power in Mysore, but at that time merely held 
high military command under the Hajah. An English detachment sent to meet 
the Mysoreans was defeated, and the situation of the English might have become 
critical had not affairs at home recalled the Mysore troops to their own country. 
Deprived of the aid of the Mysoreans the French cause soon became hopeless, and 


officers, 106 were killed, 217 wounded, and 440 deserted. The loss in Europeans was more tkan reinstated by the 
troops brought in the ships. The G-ovornor, Mr. Pigot, as soon as the enemy disappeared, relinquished the special 
authority which had been vested in himself, to the usual administration of the council, of which ho was President ; 
and received their thanks for the good effects of his resolution and activity during the siege ; he had visited the works 
every day, encouraging the garrison by his presence and rewarding those exposed to severer services with money. 
Provisions of all kinds in abunclanoo and of the best condition had been laid up, and as well as all the military stores 
were distributed from the different magazines, under the direction of the Members of the Council, assisted by the 
inferior servants of the company, whose habits of business established and continually pressed these details free of 
all let and confusion. The loss of men sustained by the French army is not known. There were 2,700 firelocks when 
they advanced on Madras, and M. Lally in an intercopted letter during the siege, mentions his having 2,000 
Europeans. The sepoys with him wore not more than 1,000. 

Sketch Histoey oe tub Noetiiben Oiecaes— Under the Oolcondah Dynasty,— li was not till A.D. 1471 that the 
Mahomodans of the Deccan extended their arms to the Morthom Ciroars. At this time, the Eajah of what is now the 
Ganjam country died without issue, and his adopted son and his cousin became competitors for the succession. 
The latter hadreoourso to Mahomed Shah, the last king but one of the Bahminy Dynasty of the Deccan, who not 
only installed him, but acquired for him, A.D. 1480, on condition of his becoming tributary, the countries of 
Condapilly, Bllore and Itajahraundry. About A.D. 1490, Mahomed’s successor, Mahmood, acquired Masnlipatam 
and G*oontoor, which districts formed part of Vijianugger. In 1612 when the .Bahminy Dynasty was dismom- 
bored, and the five Decoany kingdoms wore set up, the Northern Oircars fell under the dominion of the Oootbshahy 
state, whoso capital was Golcondah or Hyderabad. That portion south of the Godavery became tributary without 
difficulty, but Gujapaty, a powerful prince of Orissa, who ruled in Rajahmundry and Ohioacole, withheld submission^ 
and it was not till A.D. 1571 that his pretensions were lowered. At this period an ancestor of the Peddapore 
family was induced to take a treasonable part against the Reddy or Gujapaty, under whom he was. chief renter, and 
assisted the designs of the Doocany king ; still the subjection of Rajahmundry and Ohioacole was nbt very complete, 
though the collections were made by the Doccany Govemmojit. (2) Uiider Awwayzeeh.—ln 1687 GoWondah was taken 
by the imperial arms, and the Oootbshahy dominions passed over to Aurungzeeb. Aurungzeeb was too much occupied 
with establishing his authority in tlie Deccan, and curbing the Mahrattas, to pay much attention to thp Orissa coast, 
and in the period which followed his death, tho empire of the Moghuls was so distracted that no regulw government 
was established in tho Oircars. (3) Under the Nizam of Hyderabad. — When Nizam ool moolk was constituted by the 
Moghul Emperor, Soobadar of the Deccan, in A.D. 1713, he took steps to settle the Orissa country, and appointed to 
tho Government of Ohioacole, Anwar ood deen Khan, so well known afterwards as Nawab of the Carnatic. Roostam 
Khan was appointed to Rajahmundry and tho Oircars to the south. He introduood a settled administration of revenue, 
but did not spare tho zemindars, who had defrauded tho public treasury and despoiled the country by their oppressions. 
A pile of heads was exhibited at Rajahmundry, and a similar monument at Masnlipatam. For zemindars, ameons 
wore substituted, but it soon became necessary to recur to tho ancient system of finance, through the agency of farmers- 
gonoral, who were Hindoos. They had certain local privileges, which became hereditary, and by degrees, anew race 
of zemindars sprung up. (4) JilnwneraUon of the Gircara. — ^The Northern Oircars were, when under the Nizam’s 
Governmont, five in mimbor, as follows : — Goontoor or Moortezahnugger or Oondaveed, Condapilly or M oostafanugger, 
Ellore, Rajahmundry, and Chicaoole. The boundaries of Goontoor were the Blistna on the north and west, Ouddapah 
and Ongol'o on tho soixth. Condapilly comprehended the atrip of country between the Kistna on the south, and the 
town of Bllore and the Oolair Lake on tho north. It later formed part of the British Masnlipatam district. Ellore 
was the country between Condapilly and tho south branch of the Godavery, where it falls into tho sea at Narsapore. 
North of Rajahmundry was the large Oiroar of Chicaoole, anciently called Calinga (whence Oalingapatam) . It had two 
sub-divisions, viz., Chicacolo proper (or Vizagapatam) and Ichapore (or Ganjam) ; the river Poondy at the town of 
Chicaoole being tho boundary. Besides those five, there was a portion of country, or a coast strip from Motoopully 
to Point Godavery, called tho Masulipatam Havelly, held as a personal estate of the reigning power. It was under a 
separate governor, who had the ohai'ge of the salt-pans and customs at Nizampatam and other ports. Masulipatam 
was considered tho chief town and fortress of the Northern Oircars. (5) Under the French. — ^Moozuffer Jung on his 
accession to the soobadarship, by the assistance of Dupleix in 1760, presented the town of Masulipatam and the 
country round to tho French ; and in 1762, Salaubut Jung, the successor of Moozuffer Jung, made over to them the 
whole of the Northern Oircars. For they, through M. Bussy, had rendered him essential service. Bussy was 
appointed to rule these provinces. He dismissed the zemindars from their employments, but permitted them to 
enjoy, under French sunnuds, their rasooms and sauvarams (hereditary perquisites and privileges), to the amount of 
about one-tenth of the revenue of the country. He had most difficulty with the large Oircar of Chicaoole, where 
independent chiefs, family feuds, and internal usurpations thrown every thing in disorder. Bussy’s object was to 
unite all under one head, and he fixed on Vijiaram Rauz of Vizianagram. With French assistance, the Bobbily 
and other chiefs were subdued. Bussy was obliged to reside generally at the Nizam’s Court at Hyderabad, and thus 
his plan of revenue administration was never fully carried out. Vijiaram Rauz was succeeded by Ananda Raz Gujapaty, 
who soon found Bussy too energetic a master. Lally the Governor of Pondicherry having recalled Bussy to assist in 
the siege of Madras, Ananda Raz made offers to the Madras Government to assist in taldng possession of the Circars. 
The Madras Government, with the French army at their gates, declined ; on which the Rajah applied (in 1768) to Bengal, 
and Lord Olive detached Colonel Forde to co-operate with him. Forde defeated Oonflans, Bussy’s successor, at 
Peddapore. The French general then retreated to Masulipatam, and obtained promise of aid from Salaubut Jung, who 
marched towards the scene of action. Though Ananda Raz and his party fled, Forde continued his course and 
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on tlie loth January 1761 Pondiolierry surrendered. Witli this event the French 
power in the Carnatic virtually ended. By the peace of Paris in 1763, Pondicherry 
was restored to the French, but with a territory less extensive. Mah6, Caricaul, 
Chandernagore, and other factories in Bengal were in like manner restored, but 
they were not occupied before 1765. 

118. The eirst Mtsot^e Wa.e. — So far as the English were concerned there 
were no more military operations in Southern India until 1766, beyond granting 
such aid as was from time to time necessary to enable the Nawab of the Carnatic 
to repress insurrection. Negotiations were carried on with the Nizam of Hyder- 
abad for the cession of the Northern Oircars, but with no very satisfactory results; 
and in 1765 sunnuds transferring these tracts to the Company were obtained 
direct from the Emperor of Delhi, whose paramount authority was recognized by 
the Nizam. The Madras Government however hesitated to avail themselves of the 
powers thus assigned to them except with the consent of the Nizam; and in 1766, 
although sending a body of troops to secure their possession, they entered into a 
treaty with the Nizam, agreeing to pay tribute for the Circars and to defend the 
Nizam against his enemies. In the meantime the Mysore adventurer, Plyder Ally, 
had succeeded, not only in obtaining supreme power in that province, but in 
extending his dominion on all sides ; and the English were speedily called on under 
the treaty to assist the Nizam and the Mahrattas in checking the advance made in 
the direction of their territories. No sooner however had operations commenced 
than Hyder Ally, by judicious expenditure of treasure, not only bought off the 
Mahi’attas, but even induced the Nizam to desert his allies and join him in a descent 
upon the Carnatic, ' Colonel Smith, who commanded the English troops, finding 
himself thus opposed to a force very much larger than his own, commenced a 


e’ventually took Masulipatam by atom, before SalauEut Jung reached it. (6) Protection hy the British . — This occurred 
in April 1769, two months after the B'renoh had raised tho siege of Madras. A treaty was concluded with Salaubut 
Jung, by which tho whole territory dependent on Masulipabam (about 80 miles of coast and 20 inland) was ceded to the 
British, and the French were to bo made to leave tho country. Tho rest of the Oircars was left nominally under the 
Nizam’s authority, though in fact, the driving out of the French from tho Northern Oircars was virtually a conquest 
of the whole. The Nizam, occupied with tho iutrignes of his brothers, Basaulat Jung, and Nizam Ally, and with 
the incursions of the Malirattas, was quite unable to maintain his authority in the Oircars. In 1761, Nizam Ally 
effected the supersession of his brother Salaubut Jung, and, after keeping him in prison two years, was accessory to his 
murder. Ally’s title was however confirmed by the Bmporor at I)olH. In 1762, four of the Oircars wore offered by 
Nizam Ally to tho Company — the fifth, or Goontoor, being held as a jagheor, by his brother Basaulat Jung. But, as 
the terms required were those that tho French had formerly accepted, viz., tho condition of affording military aid to tho 
Nizam, the offer of the Oircars was declined. They wore then placed in the charge of ono Hoossain Ally, and, to 
prevent the intrusion of the French, the English Grovornment in 1766 agreed, at tho Nizam’s request, to aid him with 
their authority, The whole country was in diaordor, each zemindar being a petty prince, hardly acknowledging any 
authority on the part of the Nizam. Hoossain Ally, supported by the English, obtained possession of Oondapilly, Ellor© 
and Rajahmundry, having engaged to put the Company iu possession of thorn whenever required, on a roasonabla 
maintenance being secured to him. In October 1765, the Oounoil at Madras advised the Dirootors that 'Lord Olivo had, 
at the instance of Mr. Falk, the President at Fort St. George, obtained sunnuds from tbo Mogbul for all five Northern 
Oircars and a confirmation of the jagheer granted by the Nawab to the Company near Madras. It was judged 
prudent to defer taking immediate possession of the Oircars, as the oounoil were not aware how far they might be 
required to send aid in troops to Bengal. The revenue for tho next year had been anticipated by Hoossain Ally, to 
enable him to make good his payments to the Nizam and support his troops, but the possession of tho sunnuds was 
important, the French being thereby prevented from gotiing a footing in that part of the country. The sunnuds 
were however published at Masulipatam, and received there with general satisfaction. A military force was sent, 
under General Oalliaud, to support the authority of the grantees, and the fort of Oondapilly, which in a groat measure 
secured the pass into tho Oircars and resisted his entrance, was carried by assault. Tho oounoil now determined 
to take the countries into their own hands, to receive from tho zemindars the outstanding balances, and use every 
means for discharging Hoossain Ally’s troops. In order that Nizam Ally might throw no obstacles in tho way, a 
treaty of allianoe was signed at Hyderabad on the 12th November 1766. By this treaty, the Company, in. considera- 
tion of the grant of the Oircars, engaged to have a body of troops, at His Highness’ disposal, to settle any internal 
rebellions, or in the event of troops not being required to pay nine lakhs of rupees per annum. Gooutoor was to 
remain in possession of Basaulat Jung till his death. The diamond mines were specially reserved to tho Nizam. 
On the 1st March 1768, another treaty was made (after the Nizam’s failure as an ally of Hyder to subvert the 
English) by whi<jh His Highness acknowledged the validity of the Emperor’s firmaun. He ivas.to be paid five lakhs 
of rupees a year j out of which, 25 lakhs were to be deducted as the expenses of the war. This payment was made 
to appear not as peshoush, but as a mark of amity. Goontoor was left' in the hands of Basaulat Jung- as before. 
(7) Acquisition by the British.— 1769, the term for which, the Oircars had been let to Hoossain Ally having expired, 
they were taken under the Company’s management. Basaulat Jung subsequently gave great uneasiness to tbo 
British, by receiving into his service a body of French troops. Application was made to his brother, Nizam Ally, who 
promised to get them removed, but it was not done. In 1778, a treaty was entered into with Basaulat Jung, by which 
the Company were to rent Goontoor from him during his life for tbe sum he had previously realized for it. Ho, on his 
part, was to dismiss his French troops, and the Company wer-e to assist him with a subsidiary force, kept up at his 
expense. Basaulat Jimg had other territories south of the Kistna, Adony being his capital. In 1779, the Government 
became again at variance with the Nizam, who was Once more in confederacy with Hyder. The plea on his part 
was the Company’s refusing to pay peshoush for the Northern Circars, on the ground of their being held under the sunnud 
of the great Moghul. The approaching hostilities with Hyder obliged the Madras Government to withdraw from the 
position of independence they had assumed, and in which they were not supported by tbe Bengal Government, who 
went even farther in 1780, and, on the representations of Basaulat Jung and Nizam Ally, directed that the treaty 
■with Basaulat Jung should^ be cancelled and Goontoor restored to him. Basaulat Jung died in l782, but not for six 
years (in 17881 was possession of Goontoor obtained, and then only on a peshoush of seven lakhs per annum. Nizam 
^ly died in 18Q3. In 1828 the peshoush waB redeemed by a payment of 1,200 lakhs tq the Nizam, and it then 
a British possession, 
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retreat, followed by tlie allies wbo overtook him at Ohengam. The English 
repulsed the attack thus made, but were compelled to continue their retreat to 
Tnnomallee. On being attacked at that place the victory of the English was 
decisive, the troops of Hyder and of the Nizam retreating in the utmost confusion; 
while bands of marauding horse, who had been plundering the country up to the 
very gate of Madras under the command of Hyder’ s son Tippoo, a boy of seven- 
teen, considered their situation to be no longer secure, and drew off to rejoin the 
rest of the army. Colonel Smith however was too weak to follow up his victory, 
and withdrew his troops into cantonment for the rains, which were now at hand. 
Hyder at once took advantage of this inaction to reduce a few unimportant 
fortresses, but his movements were checked at the hill fort of Amboor; where 
Captain Calvert, with a garrison of five hundred sepoys and fifteen Europeans, 
defied the utmost efforts of Hyder’s armies for nearly a month, when he was 
relieved by Colonel Smith on the 7th December 1767. Hyder then drew off, and 
after a few skirmishes he retired above the ghauts, having learned that an expedi- 
tion from Bombay had captured his fleet in the harbours of Canara and commenced 
hostile operations in his territories on the Western Coast. Risking an invasion 
from the east, Hyder hurried over to meet what to him seemed the more imminent 
danger, and appeared suddenly before Mangalore in such force as to compel the 
re-embarkation of the expedition. In the meantime, though very imperfectly 
informed of Hyder’s actual movements, the Madras Government resolved to 
commence offensive operations ; and one body of troops under Colonel Wood 
proceeded to reduce the fortresses under the south-eastern slopes of the ghauts, 
while another entered Mysore proper under Colonel Smith. The movements of 
both detachments were at first uniformly successful, but as soon as they had united 
in August 1768, with the view of attacking Bangalore, Hyder returned from the 
Western Coast and made an attack on the camp of a Mahratta contingent ; a move- 
ment which though unsuccessful was sufficient to show that it would not be possible 
to reduce Bangalore unless a decisive victory could be first obtained over Hyder in 
the field. Various marches and counter-marches were undertaken with this object, 
but in vain; and after reconquering a number of the fortified places on the 
tableland, Hyder descended into the lowland by passes unknown to the English, 
and retook the fortresses in Coimbatore, the Baramahaul, and Salem, which in 
almost all oases had been left inadequately supplied with troops. He did not 
however risk an engagement in the field with Colonel Smith; and a treaty was 
concluded on the 4th April 1769, on the basis of a mutual restitution of conquests 
with the exception of Oaroor, which was ceded to Hyder on the ground of its being 
an ancient dependency of Mysore. 

119. The Sboond Mysore War. — From the date of this treaty until the year 
1780 the military operations in the south of India, other than the usual duties of 
assisting the Nawab of the Carnatic in keeping peace in his own dominions and 
in his disputes with the Tanjore Rajah, consisted in the capture of Pondicherry 
from -the French in 1778, and the reduction of the French settlement of Mah4 on 
the Western Coast in 1779. These events were a consequence of the renewed war 
in Europe between France and England. Sir Hector Munro was the English com- 
mander ; and the Governor was M. de Bellcombe, who made an obstinate defence. 
The garrison consisted of 3,000 men, of whom 900 were Europeans ; the besieging 
army of 10,500 -men, of whom 1,500 were Europeans. The war which broke out 
again with Hyder in 1780 arose from the fact that the Nawab of the Carnatic 
failed to furnish the supplies necessary to enable the English to fulfil the stipula- 
tions of the treaty of 1769. Hyder succeeded in forming an alliance with the 
Nizam and the Mahrattas, and descended on the plains of the Carnatic in July 1780, 
burning crops and devastating villages ; so that a cordon of blackened desert was 
formed around Madras, commencing at the lake of Poolicat, extending some fifty 
miles inland, and terminating a little to the north of Pondicherry. Sir Hector 
Munro proceeded to Oonjeeveram, and directed Colonel Baillie to join him there 
with troops from the north. Hyder endeavoured to prevent the junction, and Sir 
Hector Munro seeing that Colonel Baillie was in danger, sent a detachment under 
Colonel Fletcher to his aid ; which successfully eluded the enemy, and joined Colonel 
Baillie on the 9th September, only to be included however in the general massacre 
which took place when Colonel Baillie’s force was attacked by overwhelming 
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numbers on the following day. Sir Hector Munro considered Oonieeveram no 
u' 1 1 heard the news of this disaster, and commenced a retreat to 
Madras; which he reached on the 14th September, leaving the field open to Hyder. 
Oil receipt ot the intelligence at Calcutta, the Grovernor-Greneral Warren Hastings 
suspended Mr.^ohn Whitehill the Governor of Madras, and despatched Sir %re 
Ooote with reinforcements. The latter arrived on the 1 st November 1780, but 
was unable to take the field until the 17th January 1781. On the 19th he relieved 
Ohingleput, and on the 2l8t retook Caroongooly; which had the effect of raising 
the siege of Wandiwash, a place defended with great distinction by Lieutenant 
Flint. Hearing of the arrival of a French fleet off Pondicherry Sir Eyre Ooote 
proceeded to that place, but, finding that the fleet had brought no land forces, he 
turned his attention to the protection of Ouddalore. Hyder had followed him 
down the coast, but moved off when the Enghsh general offered battle ; probably 
considering it better to weaken the force by cutting off supphes, from the want of 
which the English army had already experienced considerable difficulty. Thus 
hampered, the troops remained almost inactive until the 18th June, when an 
ineffectual attempt was made to capture Chidambaram. The news of this failure 
emboldened Hyder to make a decisive attempt to annihilate the English army, and 
he accordingly advanced and took up a position close to Sir Eyre Coote’s camp at 
Porto Novo, a small town on the coast about 14 miles south of Ouddalore. The 
battle commenced early on the morning of the 1st July 1781, an English fleet 
lying close in shore with the view of enabling the embarkation of the remnant of 
the army in the contingency of its being defeated in an encounter with an enemy 
eight times its numerical superior. The battle was long and severe, but by four 
o’clock in the afternoon the enemy were in precipitate retreat. The want of proper 
equipment rendered Sir Eyre Ooote unable to take full advantage of the victory 
which he had gained, but he succeeded in again relieving Wandiwash on the 18th 
July ; after which he proceeded northwards and joined a detachment from Bengal 
at roolicat, having eluded the force sent to intercept him by adopting a line of 
march hitherto supposed impassable for troops. Thus reinforced he marched 
against the fortress of Tripassore and procured its surrender on the 22nd August, 
shortly before Hyder’ s relieving army appeared on the field. A general action 
took place on the 27th; but with no very decisive result, though the English kept 
possession of the field. A month later, on the 27th of September, the English 
commander surprised the enemy near Sholinghur and gained such a victory as put 
him in a position to throw provisions into Yellore; which had been defended from 
the commoncomont of the war against the finest troops and strongest batteries which 
Hyder’s resources could furnish. In November the English army retired for the 
monsoon to Madras, where it remained until the following January, when it had 
once more to advance to the relief of Vellore. Hyder then turned his attention to 
Ouddalore, and succeeded in reducing it with the assistance of a French contingent 
which had landed at Porto Novo. The reduction of Permacoil by Hyder followed, 
but Sir Byre Ooote once more arrived in time to save Wandiwash. In the meantime 
war had broken out with the Dutch as well as with the French, and the Dutch 
settlements of Sadras, Poolicat, and Negapatam had been captured. A portion of 
the force employed for the reduction of the latter place was subsequently detached 
under Colonel Brathwaite to operate in Tanjore. Deceived by the spies, the small 
force was s^iddenly surrounded by superior numbers under Hyder’s son, Tippoo, 
and only a small remnant escaped with their lives. To counterbalance this, a 
rebellion had broken out in Malabar, and a small force of English sent to their aid 
gained a considerable victory at Tellicherry, which necessitated the immediate 
despatch of Tippoo to the Western Coast; and Hyder Ally, considering himself 
overmatched by Sir Byre Coote, determined to quit the Coromandel Coast. The 
English commander then returned with his army to Madras, and General Stuart 
assumed the command in his place. The English force on the 'Western Coast waa 
scarcely strong enough sucoessfaUy to oppose that broi^ht 
news of the death of Hyder at Ohittore on the 7th December 1782 led to Tippoo’s 
speedy return to the h 0 ad"(]uarters of the principal army j thereby leaving the field 
open to the English, who were shortly afterwds reinforced by a considerable 
number of troops from Bombay under General Matthews. Several places on the 
coast fell in rapid succession, and eventually the Enghsh penetrated to Bednore 
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above tbe ghauts. Here however their success ended, Tippoo returning and com- 
pelling the surrender of the place on the 3rd May ; after which he marched to the 
siege of Mangalore, where a small fort was in the occupation of Colonel Campbell. 
The. garrison of this place was insignificant and the material defences of the place 
equally so, but Tippoo was unable to take it by assault and his large army remained 
for many months practically inactive, while his French allies under M. Bussy were 
being b^ieged in Cuddalore. On the receipt of the news of the conclusion of peace 
between France and England, an armistice was agreed upon under which Tippoo 
was bound to provision the garrison of Mangalore. He however supplied provisions 
which were unfit for consumption, and the garrison, broken down by famine and 
sickness, capitulated on the 30th January 1784 ; the health of the commander being 
so undermined that he expired on the 23rd March following. After much delay, 
peace was ultimately concluded on the 10th March on the basis of a mutual restora- 
tion of conquests. During this war many of the English prisoners, including General 
Matthews, were put to death by Tippoo. 

120. The Thibd Mysore War. — After the conclusion of peace with the English, 
Tippoo seized about thirty thousand of the Christians of Oanara, forcibly converted 
them to Mahomedanism, and deported them to the country above the ghauts. 
Subsequently, rebellions of the Nayars of Malabar on account of a similar exercise 
of religious zeal in that poiHon of his territory led to expeditions for their 
suppression ; and many of the Nayars having taken refuge in Travancore, Tippoo 
resolved to invade that country in their pursuit, notwithstanding an intimation 
that such a proceeding would involve him in another war with the English. His 
first attempt to enter Travancore ended in failure. A second was more successful, 
and the country was overrun ; but, on his return to Coimbatore, Tippoo found an 
English army in the field at Trichinopoly under the command of General Medows, 
the Governor of Madras, who had also entered into alliances with the Mahrattas 
and the Nizam. Tippoo at first withdrew to Seringapatam, which he had estab- 
lished as the capital of his dominions ; and the English met with little opposition 
in the reduction of the various forts along the south-eastern slopes of the ghauts 
until the 7th September, when their army was attacked by a force commanded by 
Tippoo in person, which had descended by the Guzzelhutty pass. The attack was 
repulsed, but General Medows’ efforts to bring on a general action were evaded by 
Tippoo; and nothing but indecisive skirmishes took place, until the Governor- 
General, Lord Cornwallis, took the field in person, and assuming the command on 
the 29th January 1791, at once commenced preparations for a march upon 
Bangalore, concentrating his army at Vellore. Tippoo hastened to intercept his 
advance, which he expected would be made by the passes near Amboor, but the 
demonstration in that direction was a feint, and the tableland was reached by the 
more northerly pass of Moogly without a shot being fired. The pettah or town of 
Bangalore fell early in March, and on the night of the 20th the fort was taken by 
assault after a severe contest of little over an hour. While these operations were 
going on in Mysore, Colonel Harfly from the Madras side had defeated the Sultan’s 
troops near Calicut ; and General Abercrombie, Governor of Bombay, had landed at 
Tellicherry with a considerable force, and reduced Cannanore without encountering 
much opposition. But little difficulty was met with in the operations in that 
neighbourhood, and within a very short time the whole of Malabar was in the occu- 
pation of the English. Operations on a smaller scale were conducted in the north, 
in concert with the Mahrattas and the Nizam, the latter having also despatched a 
body of about ten thousand horse to join Lord Cornwallis’ army. 

121, On the 4th of May the English army left Bangalore to march against 
Seringapatam; but the route was so difficult, the means of transport was so limited,* 
and the devastation of the country by Tippoo had been so well carried out, 
that notwithstanding a successful engagement at Arekerey only nine miles from 
Seringapatam, Lord Cornwallis was* compelled to abandon* his plan of operations for 
the time and retire to the vicinity of Bangalore, where he occupied himself for some 
time in reducing the hill forts. The Nizam’s troops and 4he Mahrattas having, 
marched from the north and reinforced his army with both men and supplies, Lord* 
Cornwallis again appeared before the walls of Seringapatam on the 5th February 
1-792. On the night of, the 6th, the- outlying encampment and redoubts were 
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carried and the city closely invested on two sides. Preparations were made for 
the vigorous conduct of the siege, and on the 16th the army was joined by that of 
General Abercrombie from Malabar. A few days previously Tippoo had made 
overtures for peace; but the negotiations did not lead to a cessation of prepartions 
for the siege, and it was evident that the fall of Seringapatam was close at hand 
when on the 24th February orders were issued for the discontinuance of all hos- 
tilities. Peace had been agreed upon on the basis of a cession to the allies of 
ono-half of the dominions of which Tippoo was in possession before the war, the 
payment of three crores and thirty lakhs of rupees, and the restitution of all 
prisoners including those retained from the time of Hyder. Under this treaty the 
English came into possession of the Baramahaul, Dindigul, Malabar, and Coorg ; 
the latter being restored to the Eajah, who had rendered essential aid to the 
English in the course of the war. 

122. Though thus severely disabled, Tippoo was not rendered completely 
powerless. He lost no time in commencing a series of intrigues with the view of 
engaging to his side those who had been the allies of the English, and even 
despatched an embassy to Paris asking for the assistance of the French. His 
overtures being rejected by Louis XVI, he renewed them after the revolution had 
broken out, and a contingent of ninety-nine men from the Mauritius landed at 
Mangalore in 1798. The aid thus received was insignificant, but the object of 
applying for it was manifest, and the Governor- General Lord Mornington resolved 
to act at once rather than wait till Tippoo had matured his plans. Instructions 
were despatched for the immediate adoption of such measures as were necessary to 
place the Madras army on a satisfactory footing, and an alliance was entered into 
with the Nizam. The object of the Governor- General was to obtain possession of 
the maritime territory still under Tippoo, and thus preclude him from communica- 
tion with the French ; and before commencing the war, an opportunity was afforded 
him of averting it by timely concession. But the efforts at negotiation were 
inoffoctual, and o’ffensive operations were determined on. The army of the Oarnatio 
was placed under the command of General Harris, while another force from Malabar 
under General Stuart ascended into Ooorg early in March 1799. Tippoo directed 
his firsb efforts against this latter army, but was beaten at Siddeshwar near Periya- 
patna, and in the meantime General Harris and the Nizam’s troops crossed the 
Mysore frontier. Tippoo turned to meet them, and was defeated with severe loss 
in a general action at Malvally on the 27th March. He then retired to Seringa- 
patam, and the allies advanced to the siege, which lasted for a month before a 
practicable breach was made. The assault commenced at one o’clock on the 4th 
May and before evening Tippoo was dead, and the whole town was in the possession 
of the English. The dynasty of Hyder and Tippoo having practically come to an 
end with the fall of the latter, the settlement of the country was effected by the 
restoration of Mysore proper to the representative of the ancient royal family whose 
rights liad been usurped by Hyder. The greater part of the remainder was then 
divided between the English and the Nizam, the districts of Canara, Coimbatore, 
and Wynaud falling to the share of the former. A portion was also reSeryed for the 
Peshwa with the view to its forming a basis for a new treaty mth the Mahratta 
mnnire Arrangements were at the same time made by which Mysore should be 
recluded from again beconiing a great military power, and, it was stipulated that 
th^ heads of all the passes on the tableland should remain in perpetuity in the 

hands of the British. . 

Summary op the Acquisitions made in dippeebnt parts op the Presidency. 
Tte military history of the Madras Presidency ceases with the treater of 1799 j 
.11 sXluent addition of territory, with one exception, having been .peaoeMly 
all following ia a brief summary of all the territorial ^qmsitions 

acquired. 1 trading settlement was established at Masulipatam m 1611, 

^uLin 1690 S St. George and St. David were built at Madras 

rf," rlectivVy by the permission of the ruling Hindoo princes, The 

foi t of Soherry in Malablr Im siLlarly established in 16p. The first footing 
foit ot ieuicnox ^ ^fiosion of Devicottah in 1749, as a reward for assistance 

in Taiijore was gmnedby th^^^^^^ 

rendered to a . -MaquliDatam and portions of the Northern Oir oars to the 

bnfon the otptoe of Masulipatam by the'Bnglish in 1759,^the influence 
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of th© Frenoli was broken, and tbe town of Masnlipatam and a considerable tract 
of the surrounding territory was made over to the English. In 1765 sunnuds 
ceding the whole of the Northern Oircars were obtained direct from the Emperor 
of Delhi, but the Madras Government thought it more politic to obtain the consent 
of the Nizam also, and in 1768 the fiye Oircars of Ellore, Chicacole, Rajahmnndry, 
Moostafanugger, and Moortezahnugger or Goontoor were ceded by treaty on the 
English agreeing to pay an annual subsidy of nine lakhs, or to furnish military 
assistance when required. The Dutch settlements of Poolicat, Sadras, and Nega- 
patam were annexed in 1781. The earlier wars with Hyder and Tippoo were 
concluded with^ a peace on the basis of mutual restitution of territory, but by the 
treaty of 1792 'the districts of Malabar and Salem and the Dindigul division of 
Madura were acquired by the English, and on the partition of Tippoo’s territory in 
1799 the districts of Oanara and Coimbatore fell to the share of the British Govern- 
ment. During the wars of the eighteenth century the English more than once 
interfered in the disputes between the Eajah of Tanjore and the Nawab of the 
Carnatic, and in 1778 a treaty was concluded by which Nagore and 277 villages 
were ceded to the Company. The internal affairs of the Tanjore kingdom continued 
to proceed from bad to worse, and after a turbulent period of disputed succession 
the rightful claimant to the throne, on being put into power in 1799, executed a 
treaty resigning the administration of the kingdom into the hands of the British, 
on the understanding that he would receive a provision of one lakh of pagodas 
and one-fifth of the net revenues. The titular dignity became extinct in 1855 
through failure of heirs. In 1800 a new treaty was entered into with the Nizam 
of the Deccan, by which a considerable increase was made in the British Subsidiary 
Force, on account of which the Nizam ceded all the territories he had acquired by 
the Mysore treaties of 1792 and 1799, together with the talook of Adony and all 
other talooks situated to the south of the rivers Toongabudra and Kistna. These 
are known W th© name of th© Ceded Districts, and comprise the provinces of 
Bellary and Cuddapah. The English having in all the earlier wars of the peninsula 
supported the cause of Mahomed Ally, Nawab of the Carnatic, and having in fact 
secured him both the original possession of his kingdom and the power of retaining 
it, the revenues of the Carnatic were looked to for the defrayal of the expenses of 
the wars, and with this view the present district of Chingleput, then known as 
th© Jagheer, was made over to the Company in 1763. This was rented to the 
Nawab for some time, but in 1780 the British Government took the management 
into their own hands. As new wars arose fresh agreements were made, and a 
series of treaties were executed culminating in that of 1792, three years before th© 
death of Mahomed Ally and the accession of Oomdat-ool-Oomrah, by which the 
Nawab agreed to pay a large subsidy,, and, in order to secure punctual payment, 
the English were authorized to collect tribute direct from a large number of the 
poligars or local chiefs. In the event of the balance not being paid, the English 
were further authorized to assume the management of certain specified districts* 
In accordance with this treaty, tribute was collected throughout a great part of 
the Tinnevelly and Madura districts, and in 1795 the Company assumed the entire 
management of the Ramnaud division of the present district of Madura. On the 
fall of Seriugapatam iu 1 799 it was discovered that both Mahomed AUy and 
Oomdat-ool-Oomrah had been carrying on a treasonable correspondence*^ with 
Mysore, and the treaty of 1792 having thus been infringed, the British Government 
resolved to assume th© entire management of the Carnatic, and proposed a treaty 
for the purpose. Oomdat-ool-Oomrah haying died before arrangements were con- 
cluded, and his reputed son.Ally Hoossain havjng rejected the terms offered him 
another grandson of Mahomed Ally named Azeem-ood-Dowlah, was declared his 
successor, and an arrangement was entered into on the 31st July 1801, by which 
he resigned the government'of the country into the hands of the British, retaining 
the titular dignity and receiving a liberal stipend. The effect of this treaty was. 
to bring under British rule the whole of th© country from the Northern Oircars to 
Cape Comorin, with the exception of the French Settlements of Pondicherry and 
Caricaul and the Danish settlement of Tranquebar. The titular dignity of Nawab 
of the Carnatic was continued until 1855, when there was a failure of direct hei^s 
The present representative of the family bears the title of Prince of Arcot, and has 
the position of the first native nobleman ..of Madras. In 1838 internal mismanage- 
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ment and suspicion of treasonable intrigue on the part of the ISTawab of Kurnool 
led to the occupation of his territory by an armed force and to its subsequent 
annexation. Tranquebar was ceded by the Danes in 1845. The district of North 
Oanara was transferred from this Presidency to the Bombay Presidency in 1862[‘‘®]. 

124. Keobnt Events. — Since the beginning of the present century, Madras has 
known no regular war. But over such a wide area of territory occasional disturb- 
ances have called for measures of military repression. The poligars or local 
chieftains in the south long adhered to their independence after their country was 
ceded to the British. On the west coast, the feudal aristocracy of the Nayars and 
the religious fanaticism of the Moplahs have more than once led to rebellion and 
bloodshed. In the extreme north, the wild tribes occupying the hills of Ganjam 
and Vizagapatam have only lately learned the habit of subordination. In 1836,, 
the zemindarry of Goomsoor in this remote tract was attached by Government 
for' the rebellious conduct of its chief. An inquiry then instituted revealed the 
wide prevalence among the tribe of Khonds of human sacrifice, under the name of 
meriah. The practice has since been suppressed by a special agency. As lately 
as 1879 the country round Eumpa on the northern frontier was the scene of riots 
sufficiently serious to lead to the necessity of calling out troops. 


P“] Ohronoioghoal TABiiK oir Britisu .AaQtiiamoNs in this Peesidfncy. 




